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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Committee Will Review Method 


Of Measuring U.S. Unemployment 


United States President John F. Kennedy 
has appointed a committee of six profes- 
sional economists to analyse the procedure 
by which the number of jobless is tabulated, 
and to make recommendations for improve- 
ment of the method. This action followed 
extensive criticism of the Government’s 
method of counting the unemployed. 

Federal Government leaders in the U.S. 
have been disturbed by the high level of 
unemployment that has obtained despite the 
current economic upsurge. 

Criticism of the present method of 
counting the unemployed has come from 
union leaders who, however, assert that the 
figures are too low rather than too high. 
The jobless count, they say, should be 
higher to include as unemployed those in- 
voluntarily working part-time; these per- 
sons are now listed as employed. 

On the opposite side have been critics 
who claim that students looking for work, 
and housewives seeking work to supplement 
the family income, should not be counted 
as unemployed. 

Committee members are: Prof. Robert 
Aaron Gordon of the University of Cali- 
fornia, chairman; Robert Dorfman of 
Harvard University, Albert E. Ross of 
Chicago, Frederick F. Stephan of prince- 
ton University, economist Etanley Rutten- 
berg of the AFL-CIO, and Martin R. Gains- 
brugh of the National Industrial Conference 
Board . 

A Canadian committee to consider 
changes in the monthly statistical report 
on employment and unemployment was set 
up in March 1960. The committee’s recom- 
mendation for a national estimate of 
unemployment was adopted by the Govern- 
ment in October that year (L.G. 1960, 
p. 1109). 


Department Publishes Latest 
Wage Rates and Hours Report 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of 
Labour, Report No. 43, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, has just been issued. 
It brings together in one volume the results 
of the October 1960 survey of wage rates, 
salaries and hours of labour in Canadian 
industry that were issued between February 
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and June 1961 in the form of loose-leaf 
tables for separate industries and communi- 
ties. 

As in previous years, tables are included 
for 85 separate industries, each providing 
information on wage rates for selected 
occupations particularly characteristic of 
the industry in question. Copies of the 400- 
page book (Catalogue No. L2-543) may be 
obtained from the Queen’s Printer Ottawa, 
price $1 each. 


Citizens’ Forum Exploring Impact 
Of Rapid Industrial Growth 


In a series of 13 television programs, the 
CBC Citizens’ Forum is exploring the 
aspects of rapid industrial development 
and its impact on the daily lives of 
Canadians. 

Citizens’ Forum, a joint project of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, decided on this subject for study 
because Canada is to be host in May and 
June this year to The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Second Commonwealth Study Conference on 
the human consequences of industrialization. 

The series began January 14 with a 
program titled “In a Company Town,” 
which studied the situation in a town where 
the requirements of industry have dictated 
where and how the inhabitants live. 

The January 28 program, titled “In a 
Recently Incorporated Oil Town,” dealt 
with a situation where Texan executives 
and government planners have converged 
on a remote community. 

Next in the series will be “In a Group of 
Coal-Mining Towns,” to be presented on 
February 4. It will portray conditions 
where hope still remains that this declining 
industry may survive. 

February 11—In a Railway Town, depict- 
ing how the replacement of steam loco- 
motives by diesels has affected town life. 

February 25—In a New Pulp and Paper 
Community, where modern methods and 
concepts are likely to change the pattern 


- of a whole area. 


March 4—In a Fishing Town, where local 
Indians must adjust to mechanization and 
large-scale marketing. 

March 11—In a Small Town, where one 
foundry, in a family for three generations, 
provides a living for a large sector of the 
community. 
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March 18—In a Rural Area, where in- 
dustry has come to supplement agriculture. 

March 25—In a Small Industrial Town, 
where traditions of family life have been 
broken up within a single generation. 

April 1—In a Boom Town, a town which 
came into being, then dwindled away 
because of the pressures of fluctuations of 
world markets. 

April 8—With the Emphasis on Women, 
dealing with the involvement of women in 
and their reactions to technological change. 

April 15—With the Coming of Automa- 
tion, a study of the change for the worker 
in heavy industry. 

A summing up in a seminar will be 
presented on the April 22 program. 





Commission on Status of Women 
Established by U.S. President 


Employment problems of women will be 
studied by a Commission on the Status of 
Women established by United States 
President Kennedy by an executive order 
last month. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has 
been appointed its chairman; Mrs. Esther 
Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Labor and 
Director of the U.S. Women’s Bureau, is 
vice-chairman. 

The Commission is composed of 26 men 
and women, supplemented by subcommit- 
tees. Its own small staff is to receive help 
from the Department of Labor and other 
government agencies and to seek co-opera- 
tion of a wide variety of individuals, in- 
stitutions and civic groups. 

The Commission will study the progress 
and make recommendations for action in the 
following areas: 

—Employment policies and practices of 
the federal Government. 

—Employment policies and practices, 
including those on wages, under federal con- 
tracts. 

—Effects of federal social insurance 
programs and tax laws on the net earnings 
and other income of women. 

—Appraisal of federal and state labour 
laws dealing with such matters as hours, 
night work and wages, to determine whether 
they are accomplishing the purposes for 
which they were established and whether 
they need to be adapted to changing 
technological, economic and social develop- 
ments. 

—Differences in legal treatment of men 
and women in regard to political and civil 
rights, property rights, and family relations. 

—New and expanded services that may 
be required for women as wives, mothers 
and workers, including education, counsell- 
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ing, training, home services, and arrange- 
ments for care of children during the work- 
ing day. 

The Commission is expected to recom- 
mend means for giving appropriate recogni- 
tion to women’s civic and political accomp- 
lishments and rights, for strengthening home 
life and for protecting mothers who do not 
wish outside employment as well as those 
who seek it because of need or individual 
choice. It is also to recommend methods for 
overcoming discrimination against women in 
employment and civil, political and property 
rights, and to suggest how their skills should 
be developed and used to national advantage 
in domestic and international affairs. 

The Commission’s report is to be com- 
pleted by October 1, 1963. 

A week after President Kennedy’s execu- 
tive order, the Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission instructed all govern- 
ment agencies to review their personnel 
policies and operations to make sure there 
is no discrimination against women. The 
agencies were given until March 1 to report 
on their review. 

The agencies were told to include a state- 
ment of specific reasons when they requested 
a civil service list of persons eligible for 
employment on the basis of “men only” 
or “women only”. 





U.S. President Forms Committee 
To Help Find Jobs for Youth 


United States President John F. Kennedy 
has named a 23-member committee in an 
effort to find work for about one million 
unemployed youths. The committee includes 
federal, state, and local officials and citizens. 

Chairman of the committee is US. 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. 
Others of cabinet rank in the committee are 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges; 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Abraham A. Ribicoff; Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Robert C. Weaver, and Attorney-General 
Robert F. Kennedy. 

Labour leaders on the committee include 
President George Meany of the AFL-CIO; 
Mrs. Mildred Jeffreys, Community Rela- 
tions Director of the United Auto Workers; 
Joseph A. Beirne, President, Communica- 
tions Workers of America; and Cornelius 
J. Haggerty, President, Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 

Donald J. Hardenbrock, National Vice- 
President, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and Richard Wagner, President, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, are also 
members. 


Provincial Federation of Labour 
Presents Brief to B.C. Govt. 


Vigorous efforts to reduce unemployment 
were urged by the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour in a brief presented to the 
provincial Cabinet last month. The Federa- 
tion emphasized particularly the difficulties 
that young people between the ages of 17 
and 24 years have in obtaining employment. 

It suggested that a legislative committee 
be formed to deal with the problems of 
youths who are trying to find work on 
leaving school. 

The Federation’s delegation, which was 
led by President Robert Smeal and Secre- 
tary Pat O’Neal, saw little promise of 
increased employment during 1962. 

The brief asked for financial help for 
those who are taking formal or vocational 
training while unemployed. It urged 
participation by the provincial Govern- 
ment in the winter works program to the 
extent of bearing 50 per cent of the cost of 
aid to municipalities, and a federal and 
provincial government program to provide 
more money for capital projects for schools, 
universities, hospitals, housing, roads and 
parks. 

Raising of the basic minimum wage from 
the present “totally inadequate” 60 cents 
and hour to $1.25 an hour, and measures 
to stop discrimination against job-seekers of 
more than 40 years of age in some in- 
dustries, were also requested. 

Other measures proposed were: 

Restoration by the Government of 
medical care for single, unemployed men 
on social assistance. 

—Free education at all levels, the cost to 
be borne by the general revenue fund. 

—Collective bargaining rights for 
employees of the Government and of crown 
companies, by amendment of the Labour 
Relations Act and the Power Act by which 
the British Columbia Power Commission 
was set up. 

—A bonding law to protect workers 
against “fly-by-night” contractors who go 
bankrupt and are unable to pay wages due 
their employees. 

—An investigation into “deplorable condi- 
tions” in Vancouver’s garment industry. 

—Legislation to forbid firms from hiring 
professional strikebreakers, a practice that 
the Federation said was gaining popularity 
in British Columbia. 

—Amendment of the Municipal Act to 
allow paid officers or employees of a muni- 
cipality to be candidates for public office. 

The Federation asked for a full investiga- 
tion into the expropriation by the Govern- 
ment of the British Columbia Electric Co. 
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It favoured the expropriation, but ques- 
tioned the manner in which it had been 
accomplished. It requested an appraisal of 
the Company’s assets, with publication of 
all accounting details, and the right to sub- 
mit the terms of the expropriation to 
arbitration. 

The Federation presented a _ lengthy 
statement on real estate matters, in which it 
complained that mortgagees who charge 
high interest rates, and also require large 
bonus payments and short-term conditions 
of payment, are guilty of a “form of vil- 
lainy.” 

Enactment was requested of “a_ bill 
requiring complete disclosure by all money- 
lenders of exact nominal, effective and true 
annual interest rates.” 

The brief reiterated the Federation’s 
complaints against Bills 42 and 43, and con- 
tended that the result of these measures had 
been that employers have become “more 
arrogant and unapproachable,” and that the 
trade union movement had been “crippled” 
and many workers deprived of an effective 
voice in the settlement of their problems. 


Canada Offers 125 Scholarships 


Under Commonwealth Plan 

Nominations for scholarships and fellow- 
ships under the Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Plan were by March 31, 
1961 being invited by 13 Commonwealth 
countries at a total rate of 525 awards a 
year, according to the Plan’s first annual 
report. The number of scholarships and 
fellowships already instituted exceeds the 
1,000 contemplated when the plan was set 
up. Of the total of 525, Canada was offer- 
ing 125. 








Review of Tritschler Report 


(Brandon Strike) in Next Issue 

The report of Mr. Justice G. E. Tritschler 
into the strike at the plant of Brandon 
Packers Ltd. in Brandon was released in 
November. A review of this report will be 
published in the February issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

The report of the one-man commission 
contains the findings of a full inquiry into 
the course of negotiations between Local 
255 of the United Packinghouse Workers 
and Brandon Packers Ltd., and the actions 
taken by both parties in connection with 
the strike, which began February 29 and 
continued until August 29, 1960. 

The commission presented its report in 
February 1961 but publication was withheld 
lest its contents prove prejudicial to the 
trial of the company’s two owners on 
charges of conspiracy, theft and fraud. 
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Employment in Canada in 1961 


Expenditures on housing and durable goods, whose decline in 1960 held back the 
year's gain in output to 3 per cent, revived in 1961, setting stage for a more 


rapid and more broadly based 


Expenditures on housing and durable 
goods, which when they declined in 1960 
held back the year’s advance in total output 
to 3 per cent, showed renewed strength in 
1961, setting the stage for a more rapid and 
more broadly based expansion of economic 
activity in Canada. 


In 1960, there was a good but not out- 
standing advance, as the increases in con- 
sumer spending on services and non-durable 
goods, in government expenditures and in 
exports were tempered by the declines in 
expenditures on housing and durable goods 
(iG), Feb 1961, p.114): 


In 1961, in addition to the revival in 
housing and in demand for durable goods, 
exports continued to rise, together with 
demands emanating from public expendi- 
tures and from consumer expenditures on 
services and non-durable goods. Expansion 
of business plant and equipment, although it 
did not place additional demands upon the 
productive resources of the country, showed 
signs of firming as the year progressed. 

Reflecting these broader developments, the 
pace of over-all activity quickened notice- 
ably during the course of the year. Labour 
income, employment and output rose to 
record levels and unemployment showed an 
encouraging decline. 


In July, average earnings were 2.6 per 
cent higher than one year earlier, and about 
2 per cent higher when allowance is made 
for price increases of consumer goods and 
services. When all the figures are in, they 
will probably show that employment in 1961 
averaged about 1.5 per cent higher than the 
year before. There has been little change in 
the length of the work week in manufac- 
turing; the standard 40-hour week has been 
fairly general since the beginning of 1960. 
Industrial production has shown a steady 
upward trend since the beginning of 1961 
after showing declines for three successive 
quarters. The main advance has been in 
durable goods, which, as indicated earlier, 
was partly responsible for the slowdown in 
1960. 

The drop in unemployment during 1961 
has been particularly encouraging. In the 
previous year, unemployment increased 
despite an employment advance of almost 
2 per cent. In the summer and fall of 1961, 
however, unemployment declined very 
sharply and by November was estimated to 
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economic expansion. Exports continued to rise 


be 80,000 lower than a year earlier, though 
still somewhat higher than in November 
1959. The coming of winter brings with it 
a seasonal slackening in employment and 
an increase in unemployment but because 
of the strength of recent advances in eco- 
nomic activity and the general atmosphere 
of confidence prevailing in industry, the 
rise in unemployment this winter is expected 
to be less than seasonal. 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program is expected to play an increasingly 
important role in stimulating employment at 
the local level this winter. This program 
was instituted by the federal Government 
in the fall of 1958 and has since grown 
rapidly. The estimated number employed 
under it numbered only 42,000 in the first 
winter but reached 121,000 in the winter of 
1960-61. Projects submitted by municipali- 
ties so far this year indicate that the number 
employed under the expanded 1961-1962 
program will be substantially higher this 
winter. 


An important feature of 1961 was the 
renewed strength of demand in those areas 
of employment, notably durable goods 
manufacturing, where men make up a large 
part of the labour force. As a result, men 
accounted for a substantially larger propor- 
tion of the increase in employment than 
women. In November 1961, employment 
was 126,000 higher than a year earlier, and 
men accounted for more than half of the 
increase. This contrasts sharply with the 
pattern of the previous year, when virtually 
all of the increased number of employed 
were women and most of the increase was 
in the service-producing industries. 

Much of the support for the rise in em- 
ployment has come from renewed strength- 
ening in manufacturing. In November, total 
manufacturing employment showed a year- 
to-year advance of 96,000. The most notice- 
able improvement was in durable goods. 
Sizeable gains were recorded in aircraft, 
shipbuilding, iron and steel products, motor 
vehicles and electrical apparatus. Most of 


the soft goods industries operated at 
moderately higher levels than the year 
before. 


Employment in non-manufacturing indus- 
tries declined slightly, mainly reflecting pro- 
duction cutbacks in mining and forestry. The 
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service-producing industries showed con- 
tinuing strength, although they were less 
expansive than in the previous two years. 


Activity in the construction industry was 
fairly well maintained. More houses were 
being built than in the previous year and 
there were increasing demands for institu- 
tional and government facilities. On the 
other hand, outlays for new plant and 
equipment showed a moderate decline, al- 
though in the final months of the year there 
were indications of slight upward revisions 
in investment plans. At mid-year a signif- 
icant number of construction projects were 
behind schedule, partly because of unfavour- 
able weather in the early spring. During the 
late fall, moreover, a strike held up work 
in the Montreal area. In most parts of the 
country, however, mild weather late in the 
year enabled contractors to make up for 
time lost earlier in the year. 


The Labour Supply 


The labour force increased at a slower 
rate during 1961 than in the previous year. 
For the first 11 months, the increase over 
the corresponding period in 1960 averaged 
only 120,000, representing a gain of 1.9 
per cent. This compares with a rate of 2.8 
per cent in 1960 and a long-term average of 
22 per cent. 


The slowdown in the growth of the male 
labour force was quite striking. Averaging 
only 34,000 higher than in 1960, the in- 
crease was considerably smaller than in any 
recent year. The female labour force showed 
a continuing high growth rate although the 
increase was less spectacular than in 1960. 
Expansion of jobs in the service-producing 
industries, which employ a relatively high 
proportion of women, has moderated some- 
what from the unusually high rate in the 
previous year. As a result, somewhat fewer 
women have been attracted into the labour 
force. 


Increased school attendance among males 
under the age of 20 had a significant in- 
fluence on the growth rate of the male 
labour force during the past year. Other con- 
tributing factors were earlier retirements of 
older men and lower immigration. The 
total inflow of immigrants in the first nine 


months dropped to the lowest level in 10 
years. 


The increasing proportion of young people 
taking formal and informal training is 
encouraging. As job opportunities are 
limited for people lacking in skills or educa- 
tion, there is little doubt that this trend will 
continue. Under the new federal-provincial 
agreement (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1096), the 
technical and vocational training program 
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will be greatly increased. During the year 
ending March 1, 1962, it is estimated that 
$85,000,000 will be spent on new school 
buildings and equipment. This greatly ex- 
panded building program, 75 per cent of 
which will be financed by the federal 
Government, will provide facilities for 
vocational courses at the high school level 
and the trade and technical levels in all 
areas of industrial, service and commercial 
activity. In this new agreement, emphasis 
is placed on upgrading and retraining those 
now employed, as well as on pre-employ- 
ment training for those entering the labour 
force. The number of unemployed persons 
receiving training has increased each year 
and a substantial increase is expected dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

The decline in unemployment was quite 
noticeable in the fall months of 1961. In the 
third quarter of the winter, the number 
unemployed averaged 328,000, or 4.9 per 
cent of the labour force. A year earlier it 
was 336,000, or 5.1 per cent of the labour 
force. The decrease over the year was main- 
ly among unemployed men, particularly in 
the 20 to 24 age group. 


Some 269,000 of those unemployed in 
the third quarter of 1961 were men and of 
these 93,000 were under 25 years, 101,000 
were 25 to 44 years and 75,000 were over 
45 years. Some 137,000, or slightly more 
than half, were married. 


The number of unemployed women was 
59,000 in the third quarter of 1961. Of 
these, 35,000 (more than 60 per cent) were 
under 25 years of age. Almost the same 
number were single. 


The decline in unemployment during the 
year can be attributed largely to the 
employment recovery in durable goods 
manufacturing. Rehiring in these industries 
was responsible for a sharp drop in the 
number of unemployed men. The number 
of unemployed women was virtually 
unchanged over the year; in fact, unemploy- 
ment among women has not changed appre- 
ciably for several years even though the 
proportion of women participating in the 
labour force has been rising steadily. This 
development reflects in part the generally 
strong demand for women workers, partic- 
ularly in service industries. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


The average of weekly wages and salaries 
for non-farm employees in Canada was 
$78.30 in July 1961. This represents an 
increase of $2.02, or 2.6 per cent,, over 
July 1960. This was a smaller rate of in- 
crease in wages and salaries than in the 
previous year, but as consumer prices rose 
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by only one half of 1 per cent in the period, 
the gain in real average earnings was more 
than 2 per cent. 


The rise in weekly wages and salaries 
between July 1960 and July 1961 was 
shared by all major industrial groups in 
the economy. Above-average wage and 
salary gains were achieved in the finance 
and transportation sectors and more than 
5-per-cent increase was recorded in the 
service industries. Wages and salaries in 
manufacturing and in trade increased by an 
amount equivalent to the average increase 
for all industries, whereas slightly less 
than average gains were achieved in the 
mining, construction and public utilities sec- 
tors of industry. 

A survey of pension plans in effect in 
Canadian manufacturing industries on 
May 1, 1960 indicates that two out of three 
plant workers and about eight out of ten 
office workers were employed in establish- 
ments that provide a pension plan. In 
establishments that reported pension plans, 
more than two thirds of the plant workers 
and three quarters of the office workers 
were in establishments that provide to em- 
ployees partial or full vested rights in the 
pension plan. Almost one half of both plant 
and office workers in manufacturing were 
in establishments with pension plans that 
provide for the integration of pension bene- 
fits with payments under the Old Age Secur- 
ity Act. 

At the beginning of 1961 there were 
1,446,942 union members in Canada, of 


whom 1,070,837 were members of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. Union member- 
ship was about one third of the non-farm 
labour force. 


In the first six months of last year, 116 
major collective agreements, each affecting 
500 or more workers, were signed; the 
agreements covered more than 280,000 
workers in total and provided wage increases 
for 240,000. All but three of these agree- 
ments were signed without recourse to strike 
action. More than half of them covered 
workers in manufacturing and _ affected 
approximately 75,000 workers in this indus- 
try sector. Other major groups of employees 
for whom new contracts were negotiated 
were 110,000 non-operating railway work- 
ers, 42,000 employees in logging, and 28,000 
hospital and municipal workers. Most of 
the major agreements signed during the first 
half of the year were for periods ranging 
between one and two years. 

Wage increases of less than 10 cents an 
hour on base rates were the most common 
in one-year contracts and increases ranging 
between 5 and 15 cents an hour over the 
life of the agreement were most frequent in 
the two-year contracts. In the majority of 
the three-year contracts signed during this 
period, increases in base rates ranged from 
10 to 20 cents an hour over the life of the 
agreement. 

—Prepared by Labour Market Analysis 

Section in collaboration with Employment 
and Labour Market Division, Economics and 

Research Branch, Department of Labour. 





Migration of Professional Workers 
into and out of Canada, 1946-1960 


Nearly 92,000 professional workers immigrated to Canada between 1946-1960 but 
in 1950-60 period, 42,000 professional and technical workers emigrated to U.S. 


Nearly 92,000 professional persons im- 
migrated to Canada between 1946 and 1960; 
more than 54 per cent came during the five- 
year period 1953-57. Of this number, more 
than 16,000, or almost 18 per cent, were 
engineers, who constituted the largest single 
group of immigrants among the professional 
classes. 

During the period 1950-60, however, 
Canada lost 42,014 professional and tech- 
nical workers through emigration to the 
United States. Nearly 50 per cent of them 
were either engineers (18.7 per cent) or 
nurses (30.5 per cent). Emigration was 
heaviest in the years 1956, 1957, 1959 and 
1960. 
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These statistics are given in a new bulle- 
tin just issued by the Department of Labour. 
The bulletin, The Migration of Professional 
Workers Into and Out of Canada 1946-1960, 
is No. 11 in the Professional Manpower 
Series prepared by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch. 

The principal purpose of the report is 
“to assess the extent of the movement of 
professional manpower both into and out of 
the country, to point out the main character- 
istics of the manpower taking part in such 
migrations and to comment on some of the 
factors influencing the extent and nature 
of the movements,” the book’s foreword 
says. 


Although in recent years the total number 
of immigrants has declined, the influx of 
professional workers has been maintained 
at the high level of 7,000 reached in 1952, 
with the result that the ratio of professional 
to total immigration reached 7.1 per cent 
in 1960. 

The report points out that the immigra- 
tion figures given have the weakness, among 
others, that they represent the occupations 
that the immigrants, before they left for 
Canada, said they intended to follow, and 
it cannot be assumed that they are the 
occupations actually followed by the immi- 
grants after they arrived in this country. 

The main weakness in the figures on 
emigration is that adequate information is 
available only on the exodus to the United 
States, the report says. As far as can be 
ascertained, however, “the combined emi- 
gration from Canada to the United States 
and to the United Kingdom, within recent 
years, has made up from 70 to 80 per cent 
of the total emigration from Canada, with 
the flow to the United States constituting 
more than 60 per cent of the total outward 
movement.” 


Factors Determining Immigration to Canada 


During the period 1946-50, immigration 
of professionals, as of non-professionals, 
was held back by shortage of shipping; 
requirements for sponsoring; restrictions on 
the admission of former enemy aliens; 
special concessions in favour of displaced 
persons, very few of whom were in pro- 
fessional occupations; the unusually low 
proportion of British immigrants, among 
whom there had always been a large num- 
ber of professionals; and the priority given 
by Canadian immigration policy to im- 
migrants destined for work in agriculture 
and other primary industries. 


In the period 1951-57, the main factor 
responsible for the sharp rise in the 
immigration of professionals was the 
liberalization of Canadian immigration 
policy in mid-1950. 

This consisted largely of allowing a con- 
siderable volume of unsponsored immigra- 
tion, varying with economic conditions in 
Canada. In fact, this meant an occupational 
selection of unsponsored immigrants in 
the light of domestic employment condi- 
tions. Controls on the admission of enemy 
aliens were likewise relaxed, and this had 
the result of increasing the immigration of 
Germans in various professional occupa- 
tions from 1951 onwards. 


The year 1957 was a turning point, and 
in 1958, 1959 and 1960 the flow dropped to 
less than half what it had been in 1957. 


“The reasons for the decline in the im- 
migration of professionals in these years 
have been mostly economic and have 
reflected conditions both at home and 
abroad,” the report states. 


Foremost among the reasons for the 
decline were the diminished demand for 
certain professional classes consequent 
upon the slackening of industrial activity 
in Canada, and, on the supply side, 
prosperous conditions in continental 
Europe and in the United Kingdom, which 
made it more difficult to attract professionals 
from these countries. 


Types of Professional Immigrants 


Next to engineers, graduate nurses 
formed the largest group of professional 
immigrants during the 1946-60 period, with 
13571339 or” 14:9 “percent fof the: ‘total: 
Teachers and professors came next with 
11,766, or 12.8 per cent; then draughtsmen 
and designers wih 9,520, or 10.4 per cent. 


Among engineers, the most numerous 
types were civil engineers with 4,930, 
electrical engineers with 4,362, and 
mechanical engineers with 3,963. The num- 
bers of other professional groups are given 
in the bulletin. The proportion of profes- 
sional immigrants to total immigrants was 
about 2 per cent during the period 1946 to 
1951, except in 1947, when it reached 3 
per cent: In 1952, it rose to’ 4.3 per cent, 
Since 1953 it has exceeded 5 per cent, 
reaching its highest point, 7.1 per cent, 
in 1960. 


As a proportion of the total in the pro- 
fession in the Canadian labour force in 
1951, immigrant achitects came first at 
99.4 per cent. Draughtsmen and designers, 
electrical engineers and mechanical 
engineers came next, all of these profes- 
sions exceeding 60 per cent. Numerically, 
teachers and professors stood almost the 
highest; but proportionately to the numbers 
of the profession in the labour force, they 
formed only 10.6 per cent. 


Ethnic Origins of Immigrant Professionals 


During the 1946-60 period, 53.1 per cent 
of the immigrant professionals were of 
British origin, 15.5 per cent from the 
United States, 5.2 per cent of German 
ethnic origin, and 3.9 per cent of Dutch 
origin, The ethnic origin of the remaining 
professional immigrants did not attain 3 per 
cent in any instance. 


In the period 1953-1960, immigrant pro- 
fessionals of British origin made up 50 per 
cent or more of the immigrants in most 
professional fields. 
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Province of Destination of Immigrants 


A little more than 70 per cent of the 
immigrant professionals during the 1946- 
1960 period gave Ontario or Quebec as 
their destination—46.7 per cent were going 
to Ontario and 23.5 per cent to Quebec. 
A little more than 11 per cent intended to 
go to British Columbia, 7.3 per cent to 
Alberta, and 3.4 and 3.2 per cent to 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan respectively. 
Only a small proportion gave as their 
destination the Maritime Provinces, the 
Yukon or the Northwest Territories. 


Women among Immigrant Professionals 


For professional occupations as a whole, 
the proportion of women _ professionals 
ranged from 26.5 in 1957 to 38.6 per cent 
in 1960. “The year 1957 actually recorded 
the highest number of women professionals 
admitted to Canada in the 12 years from 
which the data are available,” the bulletin 
states. 

Women constituted almost 100 per cent of 
the immigrant nurses, and 50 per cent or 
more of the teachers and professors admitted 
to Canada in all years. “The proportion of 
women among laboratory technicians and 
assistants ranged from 28.7 in 1953 to 
41.3 per cent in 1958; and, among physicians 
and surgeons, from 10.6 in 1954 to 14 per 
cent in 1957. In 1953 and 1954, women 
dentists contributed over 18 per cent of 
the total of immigrant dentists for those 
two years, although the numbers involved 
were fairly small.” 

The study showed that “for each of the 
years .. . from 1947 to 1960, women pro- 
fessionals constituted a higher percentage 
of the total female immigrants destined to 
the Canadian labour force than did the 
male professionals admitted to Canada dur- 
ing the same years. This, in fact, corresponds 
with the situation for the Canadian labour 
force as a whole...” 


Immigrants as Proportion of Professionals Hired 


During the two-year period 1956-57, of 
the total number of 7,714 engineers, scient- 
ists, and architects hired by the 2,500 
employers who took part in a survey con- 
ducted by the Department of Labour, 19.7 
per cent were recent immigrants. Another 
survey covering the year 1959 showed that 
recent immigrants as a proportion of the 
total had declined to 15.6 per cent. The 
findings of the surveys are cited by the 
bulletin. 


Emigration of Professionals—Causes 


Reasons given in the report for the de- 
parture of professionals to the United States 
include: higher salaries in that country than 
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in Canada, greater variety of opportunities, 
close proximity to Canada, large number of 
students drawn to the United States to study 
and induced to remain there to work after 
studies are completed, and the rigours of 
the Canadian climate. 

Referring to the loss to Canada of some 
of those who go to the United States to 
study, the bulletin points out that this is 
partly offset by the fact that, as regards the 
many who return to Canada, there is a 
return flow of professional skill that is 
acquired without cost to the Canadian tax- 
payer, who pays for the subsidizing of Cana- 
dian universities. 

Of the types of professionals who emi- 
grated to the United States during the 
1950-60 period, nurses were the most con- 
spicuous; they made up 30.5 per cent 
of the total of professional emigrants. 
Engineers constituted 18.7 per cent. Other 
groups were accountants and auditors (5.4 
per cent), draughtsmen (5.2 per cent), 
teachers (9.4 per cent), scientists (4.4 per 
cent), physicians and surgeons (4.8 per 
cent), and technicians (7.4 per cent). 


Net Immigration 


During the 1950-60 period, the only year 
in which emigration of professionals ex- 
ceeded immigration was 1950. The year of 
highest net immigration (immigration minus 
emigration) was 1957, when it reached 
10,432. This was also the year in which 
both immigration and emigration reached 
their highest levels. 

Nurses were the only group in which emi- 
gration exceeded immigration for the period 
as a whole, the number who entered Canada 
being 12,616, and the number who left the 
country for the United States being 12,834. 

In net immigration three groups stood out 
far above the rest, together constituting 47 
per cent of the total net immigration of 
porfessionals for the period. These were: 
engineers, 6,984; draughtsmen and designers, 
6,510; and teachers and professors, 6,359. 

For the whole 11-year period, emigration 
amounted to 49.5 per cent of total immigra- 
tion. Except for 1950, when there was a 
net loss, the ratio of emigrants to immi- 
grants was highest in 1959, when it 
amounted to 73.5 per cent. In 1960 it was 
only slightly lower at 72.6 per cent. The 
ratio was lowest in the years 1953, 1954 and 
1957, when it was 32.8, 34.6 and 35.0 per 
cent respectively. 

In every one of the years 1946 to 1960 
emigration of Canadian professionals to 
the United States was partly balanced by 
immigration of professionals from that 
country to Canada. In 1946, for example, 
immigration was 500, and emigration, 2,127; 
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in 1952, the figures were 1,381 and 3,172 
respectively; in 1957, they were 1,154 and 
5,608, and in 1960, they were 1,628 and 
5,400. 

One important way in which professionals 
come into Canada from the United States, 
and to a lesser extent from the United 
Kingdom, although the numbers involved 
cannot be measured, is the considerable 
inflow of immigrants who come to Canada 
to manage and administer Canadian sub- 
sidiaries of American companies. 


From 1953 to 1960, for example, 5,013 
persons from the United States indicated 
“manager” as their intended occupation, 
compared with 3,412 who immigrated from 
the United Kingdom during the same period. 
A good proportion of those classed as 
managers are believed to have had profes- 
sional training. 


Immigration vs. Graduations as Source of Supply 


In many fields for several years, total 
immigration contributed larger numbers of 
professionals than did the corresponding 
graduations during the same years. “In fact, 
in 1957, the immigration of professionals 
in total exceeded the total number of uni- 
versity graduations in professional fields in 
Canada,” the bulletin states. 

“On the other hand, during the period 
under review, total immigration made the 
smallest contribution in comparison with 
graduations in terms of manpower in the 
year 1950, when total immigration com- 
prised less than one tenth of the total num- 
ber of graduations for that year.” 

Even net immigration in a few instances 
supplied more, or nearly as many profes- 
sionals as the numbers graduated from 
Canadian universities. This was the case 
with chemistry for all years, with architec- 
ture in four years, and with engineering in 
two years. 


In the United States, the President’s com- 
mittee on equal employment opportunity 
received 443 complaints of discrimination in 
companies doing government contract work, 
during its first seven months of operation. 
Of these, 121 were disposed of —71 adjusted, 
14 withdrawn, 24 dismissed for “no cause” 


In conclusion the bulletin says: “There is 
no doubt that the immigration of profes- 
sionals within the last decade and a half 
has made a valuable contribution to the 
Canadian economy as a whole and to cer- 
tain professions in particular. Many of these 
immigrants have come to -this country 
already fully trained and frequently with 
considerable work experience behind them. 
In many instances, they have also brought 
along new ideas as well as fresh approaches 
to the solution of our problems. 


“Immigration also possesses a great ad- 
vantage over other sources of manpower 
supply inasmuch as the flow can be adjusted 
to changes in the labour market through 
government policy .. .” 


Regarding the outlook, the report says 
that, notwithstanding the greater difficulty 
in obtaining immigrants of this type than in 
earlier years, it is expected that the flow of 
immigrant professionals will remain at 
about the current level within the foresee- 
able future. But, since emigration of pro- 
fessionals to the United States is expected 
to continue its slightly upward trend, the 
result will be that net immigration of pro- 
fessional workers will probably decline as 
a proportion of total new supplies and show 
a net loss in certain professional fields. This 
situation has already developed in the case 
of engineers, draughtsmen and nurses, 
which registered net losses in 1959 and 
again in 1960. 


“In the final analysis,’ the report con- 
tinues, “this means that relatively more 
professional workers will have to be trained 
in Canada to meet the expected require- 
ments for this type of worker. Fortunately, 
because of the rising college age population 
and other reasons, it is expected that Cana- 
dian university enrolments and graduations 
will increase markedly in the 1960’s and, 
in fact, by 1970 be more than double that 
of 1960.” 


and 12 dismissed for “no jurisdiction.” The 
remaining cases are being investigated. 


In government employment, 593 com- 
plaints were received, of which 70 were 
handled: 17 were adjusted by corrective 
action, 29 concluded with no finding of 
discrimination, 12 withdrawn, 9 dismissed, 
and 3 dropped for failure to appear. 


SS 
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Professional Manpower Advisory Committee 


At its seventh meeting, Committee recommends establishment of subcommittee to 
review available statistical information on professional manpower. suggest how 
to fill gaps in the information, reduce overlapping. in gathering information 


The establishment of a subcommittee to 
review the statistical information available 
regarding professional manpower, to suggest 
how gaps in the information might be filled, 
and to reduce overlapping of efforts in the 
gathering of information was recommended 
by the Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower at its seventh meeting, held on 
December 4. 


Another suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee was that a handbook or compendium 
of statistical information on _ professional 
manpower should be published. The dele- 
gates thought that those who wanted such 
information were frequently at a loss to 
know where to find it, even though it had 
been published, and that a publication of 
the kind suggested would be useful in draw- 
ing together the information available. 

The meeting, which was attended by 
representatives of professional associations, 
industry, education, and federal Government 
departments and crown companies, was 
opened by Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour and former 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department. 

After some introductory remarks about 
changes that had occurred in the profes- 
sional manpower situation since the Com- 
mittee was founded in 1955, Dr. Dymond 
turned over the chairmanship to the meet- 
ing to J. P. Francis, newly-appointed Direc- 
tor of the Branch. 

Mr. Francis gave a brief report on the 
action that had been taken concerning sug- 
gestions made by the Committee at the 
previous meeting. One of the suggestions 
had been that preliminary reports on the 
cycle survey of one third of the persons in 
the Register of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel, kept by the Economics and Research 
Branch, should be sent to all those whose 
names were in the Register, instead of only 
to the one third who were covered by the 
survey each year. Mr. Francis said that this 
suggestion had been followed this year. 

A second suggestion had been that the 
Register should be extended to include the 
social sciences. This had been carefully con- 
sidered, the chairman said, but so far the 
resources of the Branch had not been 
enough to cover the extra work. In reply to 
questions, he said that lack of resources was 
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not the only obstacle. Another difficulty was 
that problems were not as clearly defined in 
this field as in others. 

Regarding the shortage of medical doc- 
tors, Mr. Francis remarked that this question 
was being studied by the Royal Commission 
on health. He also pointed out that the 
Department of Labour was precluded from 
dealing with the medical profession because 
it came under the purview of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare. 

A third suggestion made at the previous 
meeting had been that more survey work 
should be done regarding technicians. Mr. 
Francis said that a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technical Education (L.G., June 
1961, p. 546) had held a meeting during 
the summer under arrangements made by 
the Vocational Training Branch, and that 
work was going ahead as a result. The 
Economics and Research Branch was also 
preparing an occupational monograph on 
technicians. 

Regarding a fourth suggestion that there 
should be a broader circulation of the mate- 
rial issued by the Branch regarding research 
into professional manpower, the chairman 
said that nothing definite had been done yet, 
but that there was a growing interest in the 
Branch’s material and that circulation had 
been growing as a result. 

The chairman welcomed the representa- 
tives of two new groups on the Committee, 
the Canadian Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion and the Pay Research Bureau of the 
Civil Service Commission. 


Dr. Paul H. Casselman 


Changes made in the June 1961 census 
should greatly add to our knowledge of 
technical and professional manpower, said 
Dr. Paul H. Casselman in a paper on 
“Sources of Information on Professional 
Manpower and Plans for the Future,” in 
which he outlined some of the statistical 
problems involved in obtaining this kind of 
information. 

“For the first time, information will be 
available on the major science occupations 
and, also of great significance, more details 
will be obtained on the educational back- 
ground of the Canadian population,” he 
continued. “In the 1951 and earlier censuses, 
high school and university graduates could 
not be separated. The data on university and 
college graduates, which will be obtained as 
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a result of the June 1961 census, will, it is 
hoped, allow us to make the best global 
assessment survey ever made of: specialized 
manpower resources in Canada. 

“By relating level of education to earn- 
ings, we will be able to throw some light on 
the question of investment in human capital 
and on the returns on this investment, and 
on the relation between education and eco- 
nomic growth.” 

The 1961 census data, when available, 
Dr. Casselman said, should also throw more 
light on the part played by immigration in 
adding to the supply of the various kinds 
of professional manpower in Canada during 
the period 1951-61. 

“The establishment of the Economic and 
Social Research Division in the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration has already 
added to our knowledge in the area as a 
result of a survey, and release of a subse- 
quent report, dealing with the adjustment 
process of some 7,000 immigrants to 
Canada. 

“Lastly, proposed changes in the [statistics 
on] intended professional occupations of 
immigrants, to be made starting in 1962, 
will provide us with information on the 
science, technician and certain other occupa- 
tions which, so far, has escaped us,” the 
speaker said. 


A. M. Sargent 


About 85 per cent of the Canadians who 
graduated from Canadian universities with 
a Ph.D. degree in science or engineering in 
1960-61 and who were immediately entering 
employment signified that they intended to 
work in Canada. This was learned in a 
survey of the future plans of Canadian 
graduate students conducted by the National 
Research Council. 

The processing and analysis of the data 
obtained by the survey were undertaken by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department fo Labour, and a report on the 
survey was given to the Committee by A. M. 
Sargent of that Branch. 

The number of new Ph.D. graduates from 
Canadian universities included in the survey 
was 423. Of this number 307, ie., about 
three quarters, intended to enter employ- 
ment at the completion of their doctorate 
studies. The other 116 intended to go on to 
studies at a higher level. 

Of the 307 new doctors who were plan- 
ning to go to work after graduation, 208 
were Canadians, and of this number only 


30 had accepted employment outside 
Canada. 
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Information was received in the survey 
from 165 Canadians studying in American 


- universities who expected to graduate with 


a doctor’s degree during the year 1960-61. 
Of this number, 114 had made definite plans 
for the immediate future; 85 had obtained 
employment, and the other 29 had decided 
to continue their studies. Of the 85 who had 
taken jobs, 57—or about 67 per cent—stated 
that they were returning to Canada to work, 
27 were remaining in the United States, and 
one was going to Britain. 

Regarding the type of employment entered 
by the new graduates, the survey showed 
that 42 per cent of the new graduate doctors 
from Canadian universities in the science 
and engineering classes who were entering 
employment in Canada had secured em- 
ployment in universities, 30 per cent planned 
to enter federal government employment, 
and 18 per cent had obtained jobs in 
industry. 

Regarding the salaries in prospect for the 
new graduates, the lowest average annual 
salary was paid by universities—$6,500. The 
average annual salary paid by the federal 
Government was only 2 per cent higher at 
$6,630, and the average salary paid by 
industry was $7,740, which exceeded the 
university rate by 19 per cent. 

“A comparison between the average 
salaries paid by universities in Canada and 
those paid by universities in the United 
States shows a differential in favour of 
American employment of only 5 per cent,” 
the report said. 


N. M. Meltz 


In a talk on “Trends in Professional Man- 
power Requirements,” N. M. Meltz, Depart- 
ment of Labour, discussed the professional 
manpower situation in the country as a 
whole and also with reference to changes in 
the occupational requirements of a selected 
sample of firms in the electrical products 
industry. 

The proportion of professionals in the 
Canadian labour force has been increasing 
steadily since 1901, and with especial rapid- 
ity during the last decade, Mr. Meltz pointed 
out. By far the largest part of the increase 
has been due to the expansion of sectors of 
the economy that employ large proportions 
of professionals. He mentioned the service 
industries, particularly community service, 
as a group in which growth had been most 
marked. 

To find out the reasons for these general 
trends, the Department of Labour has been 
making studies in selected industries and 
firms, Mr. Meltz said. A pilot study of four 
firms in the electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies industry is being completed with the 
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object of determining the various factors 
that affect the total numbers employed by 
a firm and the numbers employed in certain 
occupations. 

Although it was too early yet to form 
definite conclusions as a result of the study, 
it was hoped that it would provide the 
means for assessing future manpower 
requirements. 


J. P. Francis 


Investment in science and education will 
increasingly bulk large in the western 
countries’ plans for promoting economic 
growth. This was the belief of the Com- 
mittee for Scientific and Technical Person- 
nel established by the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
which came to this conclusion at a meeting 
in Paris early in November because, al- 
though economic growth is more and more 
based on the application of scientific 
knowledge, the necessary scientific resources 
are scarce, said J. P. Francis, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, who was the Canadian 
representative. 

The program of action agreed upon by 
the Committee included: steps to assess 
the supply of and demand for scientific 
and technical personnel and the appropriate 
planning of investment and allocation of 
resources; development of the most 
effective means of supplying basic scientific 
and technical education; investigation into 
the ways in which industry may best train 
and make use of scientific and technical 
personnel; and provision for consultation 
between the various countries regarding the 
above objectives. 


Concerning the first of these objectives, 
Mr. Francis said, the Committee thought 
that “the study of people and their skills 
as an important part of national wealth, 
and of the economic returns from invest- 
ment in educated manpower, have been 
neglected by those contributing to economic 
theory.” 

With a view to overcoming this deficiency 
two steps were decided on, “First, a study 
group on the economics of education was 
set up last year and provision was made for 
this group to continue its work throughout 
the coming year. Second, a policy conference 
on economic growth and investment in 
education was organized and held in 
Washington in September of this year.” 

Another measure being undertaken was 
the carrying out in member countries of the 
Third International Survey on the demand 
for and supply of scientific and technical 
personnel, This survey would provide 
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information that would serve as a guide in 
the development of the OECD’S work in 
the future, Mr. Francis said. 

He pointed out that the survey had al- 
ready shown the need for considerable 
improvement in the quality of statistics on 
the subject. As a result, one or two mem- 
ber countries had been asked to conduct 
pilot experiments in gathering and analysing 
such statistical data. 

The survey had also shown that there 
were some serious shortages of scientific 
and technical personnel in member 
countries, and attention was being especially 
concentrated on shortages of mathematicians 
and statisticians in many of these countries. 
Information on technicians was considered 
to be inadequate. 

The Committee had also agreed upon two 
proposals regarding the assessment of needs 
and resources in technical education, The 
first was that pilot teams on investment 
planning and education development should 
be established to obtain a clearer view of 
the resources needed. Several countries were 
being asked to take part in this. Secondly, 
it was agreed that an effort should be made 
to collect data on educational expenditures 
that could be used as a basis for sound 
international comparisons. 


Another project was the collection of in- 
formation regarding the plans of member 
countries for expanding higher education, 
and the comparison of these plans with 
the needs of the economies of the countries 
involved. 


In the second main sphere of action, i.e., 
that regarding the development of scientific 
and technical manpower, the Committee 
thought that, whereas in the past in several 
western countries the problem had been 
how to make the best use of the limited 
educational opportunities available, in the 
future the limiting factor might be a 
shortage of talent to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered. 


Bearing on this question, Mr. Francis 
said, a report on a conference held in 
Sweden last June on “Ability and Educa- 
tional Opportunity in a Modern Economy” 
was being prepared and would be submitted 
to the next meeting of the OECD Com- 
mittee with proposals for action on the 
lines indicated. This conference had paid 
particular attention to those persons with 
intellectual capacity who have not been 
attracted into higher technological education. 


Another project concerns the wastage of 
university talent due to the high proportion 
of student failure. A general study on this 
is in the preparatory stage and will be con- 
tinued in 1961-62, he said. 
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Owing to the shortage of resources for 
expanding the teaching of scientific subjects 
in OECD member countries, the Commit- 
tee had considered the use of new methods 
of teaching science, of which the use of 
television was one. It was proposed that the 
OECD should develop two pilot experi- 
ments in the possibilities of this method of 
teaching. 

Pilot experiments conducted under the 
auspices of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation (the forerunner of 
OECD) concerning secondary school and 
university curricula in the sciences had 
resulted in studies that led to the issuing of 
useful reports on the modern teaching of 
mathematics, physics and chemistry in 
secondary schools. The OECD Committee 
thought that this work should be followed 
up. 

The Committee also considered that there 
should be more co-ordination in the teach- 
ing of science and mathematics in secon- 
dary schools, and that those responsible for 
the teaching of these subjects should be 
brought together for this purpose. Curricula 
in science and mathematics in universities 
should also be examined in relation to 
changes taking place in the curricula of 
secondary schools, the Committee thought. 


The third important sphere of action dis- 
cussed by the Committee was the training 
and utilization of scientific and technical 
personnel for and by industry. As the out- 
come of a conference on this subject held 
in Germany last spring, plans were under 
way for the holding of another conference 
to examine the demand for technicians, the 
development of standards of comparison 
between the various categories of technicians 
from country to country and from industry 
to industry, and the relative roles of 
industry and education in the training of 
technicians, 


It had been suggested, Mr. Francis said, 
that such a conference might be held in 
Canada some time during the latter part of 
1962, and this proposal would be considered 
at the next meeting of the OECD Commit- 
tee. 

Another result of the conference in 
Germany was that the Secretariat was 
studying possible action regarding the 
education and utilization of research 
engineers in industry, and the best ratio 
between technicians and engineers in vari- 
ous industries. 


One of the main purposes of the activities 
of the Committee, Mr. Francis said in con- 
clusion, was “that of influencing policies 
concerning the education and utilization of 
scientific and technical personnel.” It was 
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hoped that this would be accomplished 
through the bringing together of key people 
from the various countries concerned. 

He remarked that the activities of the 
OECD seemed to be relevant to Canadian 
interests in a number of ways, and now that 
Canada was a full member of the Organiza- 
tion it was expected that greater benefits 
would be reaped from the connection. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


A report on the Symposium on Education 
Investment and Economic Growth, con- 
vened by the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development in Washing- 
ton in October, was given by Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, who attended the meeting as a 
representative of the Canadian Government. 

The conference, which was attended by 
financial and educational representatives of 
OECD member countries, addressed itself 
to two challenging questions in the field of 
education, Dr. Dymond said. These were: 
to try to measure the tasks facing educators 
within the conference’s sphere of operations 
during the next decade; and to explore ways 
and means by which the developed coun- 
tries could meet the needs and requests of 
the underdeveloped countries in connection 
with their efforts to expand their educational 
services. 

Although the conference recognized that 
investment in education is necessary for eco- 
nomic growth, it did not lose sight of the 
fact that the basic purpose of education is 
not economic. It thought, however, that 
economic growth was required to enable the 
costs of education to be met. 


Moreover, the driving force of economic 
and social needs would stimulate the expan- 
sion of educational services both in the 
advanced and in the underdeveloped 
countries, 


The results of investment in education 
depend on efficient use of the sums invested, 
and some branches of education need Te- 
forming to maintain efficiency. Even where 
reforms are made, expenditures on educa- 
tion are likely to double over the next 
decade. 


Most of these expenditures would be in 
secondary and higher education. 

Educational objectives should not be set 
in a vacuum but must take economic and 
social changes into consideration. This 
meant frequent revision of both techniques 
and objectives. Three necessary elements of 
sound planning of education were: good 
Statistical data, a study of school enrolment, 
and a study of methods of reducing the cost 
of building schools. 
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More rapid expansion of educational 
facilities would be needed in the under- 
developed countries than elsewhere, and 
such countries were not likely to be able to 
accomplish this without outside help. This 
was a problem that must be overcome if 
economic and social advance were to be 
made within the area served by the Organ- 
ization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 


The conference thought that the advanced 
countries should be willing to give help on 
a large scale, not only in the form of money 
but also by supplying teachers and technical 
advice. For some time it might be necessary 
for teachers for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to be trained in the universities of the 
more advanced ones, Dr. Dymond said. 
Such help would be reflected in an improve- 
ment in the general welfare of the whole 
area served by the OECD. 





Impact of Electronic Data Processing 


High proportion of senior occupations required affer introduction of electronic 
data processing is one striking characteristic of the manning of computers 


One of the striking characteristics of the 
manning of electronic data processing oper- 
ations is the high proportion of senior 
planning, administrative and programming 
occupations, in comparison with the junior 
operating ones, according to a report just 
published by the Department of Labour. 
Of the 1,216 full-time jobs that had been 
created by the introduction of electronic 
data processing (EDP) in Canada up to 
January 1, 1960, those in the high-level 
categories numbered 646, and amounted to 
53 per cent of the total. 

The establishment whose experience with 
EDP forms the basis for the report was 
able to recruit from its own employees 
personnel with the potential skills needed 
for the planning, programming and opera- 
tion of an EDP system. 

The bulletin, which is No. 9B in the 
series, “Research Program on the Training 
of Skilled Manpower,” is entitled, Tech- 
nological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
Electronic Data Processing Occupations in 
a Large Insurance Company. It is an interim 
report on the second stage of a research 
project regarding electronic data processing. 


A report on the findings of the first stage, 
a survey by questionnaire sent to all known 
Canadian users of EDP at the beginning 
of 1960, was published last year as Report 
No. 9A in the series (L.G., May 1961, 
p. 444). The second stage is designed to 
obtain information on the impact of EDP 
on displacement, employment and unem- 
ployment, training and retraining, job con- 
tent, clerical job mix, organizational struc- 
ture and management. The data are being 
collected through field interviews at a sam- 
ple number of establishments using com- 
puters. Most of Report No. 9B is based on 
a case study of one user, a large Canadian 
insurance company. 
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The bulletin points out that, as this 
interim report is based on the experience 
of one company only, “care should be 
exercised to avoid interpreting the informa- 
tion...as a reflection of ‘general practice’.” 
But as information accumulates on the 
experience of individual organizations with 
EDP occupations, it is hoped that it will 
be of value to “other organizations con- 
templating or involved in EDP applications.” 

The material on project planners and 
systems analysts that forms the basis for 
Chapter II of the report was derived from 
a review of the literature in Canada and 
the United States that deals with the subject. 
A bibliography is given at the end of the 
bulletin. 

The occupations covered by the report 
are: administrators, project planners, and 
systems analysts, at the highest level; pro- 
grammers, programmer operators, and cod- 
ers, at the second level; console operators 
and tape handlers; computer engineers and 
technicians; and, at the junior level, peri- 
pheral equipment operators, data typists, 
tape librarians, etc. 

Taking each of the new EDP occupations 
in turn, the bulletin describes the work 
involved in the occupation, the kind of 
people employed, how they are selected and 
trained, the kind of skill and knowledge 
required, and how those employed feel about 
their work and prospects. 

Report No. 9B was prepared by Dr. John 
C. McDonald of the Training Research 
Section, Manpower Resources Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, under the 
direction of J. P. Francis, at that time 
Chief of the Division, and the supervision 
of Philip Cohen, Section Head. 


Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at January 15, 1962) 








Percentage Change 














From 
Principal Items Date Amount ; 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force(a)..............00055 (000)| December 6,495 | — 0.1}; + 1.0 
Himployed Sea oss seco Satan neess eens; (000)} December 6,082} — 1.2] + 3.0 
PA TIGULE Ue eee aha arse ee net aor lore ee ope para (000)| December 599} — 4.8] — 1.8 
INON-AgricultUureyenmacime este se teste a (000)| December 5,483 | — 0.8} + 3.6 
IPaidaworkens enc came cme tiettcceire dere: (000) December 4,976} — 1.2] + 3.0 
AG work 35 hours /or MOre....4.00 2 eek (000)} December 5,174] -— 1.4] + 2.9 
At work less than 35 hours............. (000)| December 769 |} + 5.6] + Dad) 
Employed but not at work............. (000)| December 139 | — 21.9} + 13.9 
Wnemiployed vaca scan chnie ae tacceees (000)| December 413} + 18.3] — 21.8 
EN Glam GiGi: seer verksee tree teeter eptpever eaters (000)| December 64} + 25.5 |] — 7.3 
Quebecr cn cee ose ee Er ee: (000)} December 129| + 15.2 29.5 
ONntariowe ey mote ee rete ete iis (000)} December 1138 |} + 14.1] — 26.2 
PPAILIG Meee eee eae aa ares. (000)| December 61} + 24.5] + Le 
Pa CiELe oe eete ee aR aie eae has (000)} December 46) + 21.1| — 27.0 
Without work and seeking work................(000)| December 390} + 17.8} — 20.3 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.............. (000)} December 23 | + 27.8 | — 41.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100)...............-.. October 122.8} — 0.4] + ed 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. October 112.1}; — 0.6] + 2.3 
Ferrand 2:02 © reese vey vase eto cee 1st 9 mos. 56, 168 _— ea 0 
1961 
Destined to the labour force.............2....-. Ist 9 mos. 27,872 ~ = YA si 
1961 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Stnikestandlockouts eran aise eee ee December 42) — 12.5|/+ 44.8 
iNowo! workers inyvolyedy eee eeni eee. December 22,053 | + 99.9 | +1,066.8 
Dunagionwnyenan:d ays eae erste aoe. ee December 139,390 | + 12.5] + 360.3 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....]| October $79.06 | + 0.4] + Sno 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........:.......... October $1.84} 4+ 1.7] + 3.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. October 41.2} — 0.38) + ie2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).................-0-... October $75.67} + 0.9] + 4.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................... December 129.8);-+ 0.1) + 0.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949 = 100) Fe ofaiiie alot. ST eae ECP Trae USENET ooo oe October 139.8) + 0.5} + 4.1 
Lotalilabourincomes saen.sed.en suse eee. $000,000} October 1,681} — 0.8] + 5.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 cal UU) cece aactnd aac mets oars November 184.3} + 0.4] + 7.8 
Manulactuning acess ia ae seen arene 0 Meee November 163.2] — 0.5} + 7.0 
Durab lester Sete eee peo Se November 156.9} + 0.5] + 9.3 
INCUCMBA Hs socdebon ooeoocosbbooucamedes. November 168.6) — 1.2} + Deo 














(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 624, July 1961 issue. 
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Manpower Situation, Fourth Quarter, 1961 


The pace of economic activity, which 
began to quicken in the second quarter of 
1961, gained momentum as the year pro- 
gressed. By the end of the year, the advances 
in output and employment had spread to a 
large number of industries. 

The underlying trend of unemployment 
declined steadily during the fourth quarter 
and the unemployment level in December 
was substantially lower than the year before. 

A noteworthy feature of the recent 
advances in output and employment was 
the strength of the demand forces that 
earlier had exerted a moderating influence 
upon the developing economic recovery. 
Outlays for new plant and equipment in- 
creased substantially after mid-year after 
declining for two consecutive quarters, and 
housing, which showed signs of tapering off 
in the second quarter, followed an upward 
course during the last half of the year. 

Consumer spending, one of the expan- 
sive elements during the first half of 1961, 
increased at a faster rate during the second 
half as a result of advancing income levels. 
In the third quarter, consumer expenditures 
(goods and services) showed a rise of 4.3 
per cent over the figure for the correspond- 
ing period of 1960. Much of the increased 
spending was for services and durable goods. 

In addition to these encouraging develop- 
ments, the economy continued to receive 
support from the government sector and 
from exports. Expenditures at all levels of 
government increased during the third 
quarter and showed no signs of abatement 
during the closing quarter. Merchandise 
exports increased sharply in October (the 
most recent month for which data are 
available) and were up about 15 per cent 
from the corresponding month of 1960. For 
the first 10 months the value of exports to 
all countries showed a rise of a little better 
than 4 per cent. 

A sharp rise in shipments to the United 
States accounted for much of the year-to- 
year increase. Exports to the U.S. showed a 
substantial pickup since mid-summer, but 
for the first 10 months they were only 2 per 
cent above the level of the previous year. 
The recent advances in the value of ship- 
ments to the U.S. were probably influenced 
to some extent by the economic recovery 
that has taken place in that country. A 
significant factor in the rise, however, was 
the decline in the value of the Canadian 
dollar. 

Reflecting the improvements in these 
basic demand factors, employment declined 
less than seasonally between the third and 
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fourth quarters. The relatively small decline 
in manufacturing was particularly encourag- 
ing: the employment drop from the third 
to fourth quarter amounted to 19,000 com- 
pared with decreases of 41,000 in 1959 and 
34,000 in 1960. 


Construction employment also held up 
better than usual. This improvement was 
influenced in part by the fact that favour- 
able weather extended into December. At 
the same time there was some evidence of 
renewed strengthening in certain sectors of 
non-residential construction that were 
sources of weakness earlier in the year. 


Forestry employment increased more than 
seasonally during the final quarter of 1961, 
although the level was still somewhat lower 
than the year before. The improvement was 
concentrated in the two coastal regions. In 
Quebec, the increase in forestry employment 
during the fourth quarter was less than 
usual. 


The service industry showed a slightly 
better than seasonal rise in employment 
between the third and fourth quarter. As 
the table below shows, the advance was 
somewhat smaller than a year ago, how- 
ever. It will be remembered that, through- 
out 1960, employment in the service 
industry showed a remarkable rate of 
growth; demands were particularly strong in 
occupations that employ a high proportion 
of women. On the other hand, durable 
goods manufacturing industries, which 
employ mainly men, showed a substantial 
decline during this period. The net result 
was a disproportionate rise in women’s 
employment during 1960. By contrast, the 
employment expansion during the past year, 
and more particularly in recent months, was 
most marked among men. In the fourth 
quarter employed men averaged 82,000 
higher than a year earlier; the number of 
employed women was 49,000 higher. 


The change in employment between the 
third and fourth quarters of 1961 and 1960, 
by industry and by sex, was: 


1961 1960 

Werte teeticiretieeieiaie stents eters —191 —233 
NV OROE a sco-a e1s 1riepe suaieein vin + 8 + 27 
All Industries .......... —183 —206 
Agriculture ........++. —129 —147 
POrestry sisisc sieseces + 17 + 9 
Fishing, trapping .... — 13 — 9 
Mining, quarrying .... + 2 — 9 
Manufacturing ......- — 19 — 34 
Construction ......5+ — 41 — 55 
Transportation ....... — 20 — 23 
Public Utilities ....... — 3 0 
ETrade ee iaiersielelsisrs srersierele — il + 19 
Finance, imsurance.... — 3 — 3 
ServiCe! .o,s:0.0 csieisee se nc + 37 + 46 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION The improvement in manufacturing dur- 


Selected Industries ing the fourth quarter was on a broad base, 

(seasonally adjusted) sizeable employment gains being recorded in 

motor vehicles, electrical apparatus, ship- 

INDEX 1949 = 100 building, rubber products and textiles. The 
railway rolling stock industry showed some 

165 ANUFACTURING : improvement from the low level of the 


previous quarter and there were moderate 
advances in paper products, leather, sheet- 
metal products and _ fabricated steel. 
Employment in primary iron and _ steel, 
which had been rising steadily since the 
beginning of the year, showed little change 
during the quarter. Agricultural implements 
was the only industry that experienced a 
significant employment decline. Activity in 
this industry was at a relatively low level 
all year. 

A year-over-year comparison (quarterly 
averages) shows a rise in manufacturing 
employment of 83,000; all major industries 
except agricultural implements and railway 
rolling stock shared in the advance. As 
indicated earlier, some of the largest gains 
took place among durable goods industries, 
which bore the brunt of the slowdown in 
economic activity during 1960. 

Employment in the electrical apparatus 
and supplies industries increased by 7 per 
cent over the year, regaining all of the 
earlier losses. Other industries that showed 
sizeable gains were shipbuilding, aircraft 
and motor vehicles. 

In all major manufacturing industries the 
recovery in production proceeded at a 
faster pace than that in employment. This 
development is not unusual in the early 
stages of recovery. The difference between 
production and employment trends was 
most marked in the primary iron and steel 
industry, where industrial production (sea- 
sonally adjusted) rose by 38 per cent 
between January and October, compared 
with an employment rise of only 4 per cent. 

The shipbuilding industry made a partic- 
ularly strong comeback during 1961. In 
October, employment was 20 per cent 
higher than a year earlier and 7 per cent 
higher than in October 1959. The revival 

SS in shipbuilding activity can be traced in 
165 PAPER PRODUCTS : “= part to the introduction of shipbuilding sub- 
160 : sidies and other measures designed to assist 
the industry. 

In non-manufacturing industries, the 
largest year-to-year employment gain was 
in service. During the fourth quarter, serv- 
ice employment averaged 66,000 higher 
than a year earlier. Employment in trade 
was slightly lower, on average, than in the 
closing quarter of 1960 but in finance and 
insurance it was a little higher. Employ- 
ment in industry groups other than manu- 
1960 1961 facturing was much the same as a year ago. 
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Most reports from across the country 
indicate that the upward trend in manu- 
facturing employment is expected to con- 
tinue into 1962. Consumer demand has been 
generally on the upswing and has shown 
signs of being reinforced by an accelerated 
rise in labour income. Inventories were 
generally low at the end of the year so 
that some buildup of stocks can be expected 
during the early part of 1962. Another 
factor that might be expected to influence 
the course of manufacturing employment in 
the months ahead is the improved competi- 
tive position of many Canadian industries, 
particularly those producing steel, motor 
vehicles, shipbuilding and other durables. The 
outlook for construction is also fairly en- 
couraging. Housing starts in the second half 
of the year were up substantially from the 
corresponding period of 1960 and the same 
comparison of contract awards indicates sig- 
nificant gains for all sectors of construction. 


Unemployment 

Unemployment showed a smaller-than- 
seasonal increase between the third and 
fourth quarter. As a result, the average level 
of unemployment in the fourth quarter was 
sharply lower than a year earlier. 

In December an estimated 413,000 per- 
sons were unemployed; this number repre- 
sented 6.4 per cent of the labour force. A 
year before the figure was 528,000, repre- 
senting 8.2 per cent of the labour force. 
All five major regions showed lower unem- 
ployment rates than a year ago, and the 
rates were lower in all industries and 
occupations. The greatest improvement was 
in manufacturing and construction. 

Almost all of the year-to-year drop in 
unemployment was among men. In Decem- 
ber, unemployed men totalled 355,000 com- 
pared with 465,000 a year earlier. The 
number of unemployed women was 58,000, 
down 5,000 over the year. 

The basic strengthening in manufactur- 
ing and construction in the last half of 1961, 
and the fact that the employment demand 
has been mainly for men, has been an 
important factor in reducing unemployment: 
workers to fill these jobs have been drawn 
mainly from the unemployed. 

This fact is significant when compared 
with the persistently high level of unemploy- 
ment in 1960, when a large part of the 
workers needed in the expanding service 
industry were women, drawn to a large 
extent from outside the labour force. 

The increase in jobs for men in 1960 was 
much slower than the growth of the labour 
force. Developments in 1961 have reversed 
this trend, with the result that unemploy- 
ment has dropped sharply. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Selected Industries 
(seasonally adjusted) 


INDEX 1949 = 100 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


The employment decline in the Atlantic 
region during the fourth quarter of 1961 
was in line with seasonal expectations. 
Total employment averaged 546,000 in the 
fourth quarter, up 3.4 per cent from the 
average in the closing quarter of 1960. Non- 
farm industries accounted for almost two- 
thirds of this advance. The increase in 
unemployment in the fourth quarter was 
smaller than usual for this time of year, and 
the unemployment average was lower than 
that a year earlier. 

Employment developments in manu- 
facturing during the fourth quarter were 
mixed. Wood and paper products industries 
showed increasing signs of strength, and 
employment in these industry groups was 
substantially higher than in the closing 
quarter of 1960. Aircraft and steel fabricat- 
ing plants were very busy, and some rehiring 
was reported. Employment in primary iron 
and steel, on the other hand, remained low, 
although prospects improved during the 
closing months of 1961. 

The main continuing weakness in manu- 
facturing was the extended decline in rail- 
way rolling stock production that stemmed 
from a shortage of orders. After a very low 
level of operations during the first six 
months in 1961, there was some improve- 
ment in the third quarter after receipt of an 
order for 300 boxcars. This improvement 
was of short duration, however, and by 
early November employment had fallen to 
the low level that existed during the first 
half of the year. 

The shipbuilding industry maintained 
a high level of activity during the fourth 
quarter and shortages of many types of 
skilled tradesmen continued. Employment in 
October was about 13 per cent higher than 
the year before. The employment recovery 
in this industry during 1961 was influenced 
in part by the new capital subsidies offered 
by the federal Government. 

The increase in forestry employment dur- 
ing the fourth quarter was larger than usual. 


The improvement was most noticeable in 
New Brunswick, although increases were 
fairly general throughout the region. Con- 
struction activity was maintained at a high 
level during the late fall and early winter as 
favourable weather aided outdoor work. The 
drop in construction employment during 
December was one of the smallest in recent 
years. In the fourth quarter, employment 
averaged about 12 per cent higher than in 
the previous year. Both residential and non- 
residential construction shared in this year- 
to-year advance. 


Employment in coal mining declined 
temporarily during December as production 
cutbacks resulted in the closing for one 
week of one of the Sydney collieries. Apart 
from this development, the level of coal 
mining employment was unchanged from 
that in the third quarter but was a little 
lower than in the fourth quarter of 1960. 


Total employment in the fourth quarter 
of 1961 averaged about 18,000 higher than 
a year earlier. As indicated earlier, the main 
improvement was in forestry and construc- 
tion. Manufacturing employment was 
slightly higher than in the closing quarter 
of 1960; the significant gains were in ship- 
building, wood and paper products and air- 
craft. Unemployment in the fourth quarter 
was consistently lower than the year before. 
In December, the classification of the 21 
areas in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) was: in substantial surplus, 17 
(18); in moderate surplus, 4 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan): Employment was 
substantially higher than last year, mainly 
as a result of increased activity in the con- 
struction industry. 

Halifax (metropolitan): Year-to-year employ- 
ment advances were fairly general in this 
area. In October, industrial employment was 
about 7 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


QUEBEC 


In the Quebec region, employment 
declined much less between the third and 
fourth quarters than in any corresponding 
period since 1956 and, in December, was 
substantially higher than a year earlier. The 
industries accounting for most of the 
improvement were the manufacturing and 
service industries. The gains in these indus- 
tries were partly offset by losses in forestry 
and trade. The gains in employment were 
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achieved at a time when industry was 
increasing its efforts to reduce costs of 
production. 

The continuing improvement in economic 
activity in Quebec was most noticeable in 
manufacturing, where improvement in 
employment was evident throughout the 
year, particularly the fourth quarter, As 
in most of the previous periods of recovery, 
manufacturing employment in the fourth 
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quarter of 1961 did not decline from the 
third quarter; in the corresponding quarter 
of 1960 it declined 4.5 per cent. 

The upturn in manufacturing took place 
on a fairly broad basis; durable and non- 
durable consumer goods and, to some 
degree, capital goods shared in the gain. 
Both domestic demand and exports contrib- 
uted to the increase in orders for manu- 
factured products. The increase in exports 
was due, in part, to the decline in the ex- 
change value of the Canadian dollar, which, 
along with import quotas, was _ also 
responsible for the reduction in imports of 
certain finished goods. It is worth noting, 
however, that increases in production were 
not always matched by equal gains in 
employment. 

In the industries producing non-durable 
consumer goods, production and employ- 
ment in the textile industry rose above the 
level of the previous quarter and remained 
consistently higher than the year before. 
New demand for pulp and paper products 
resulted in increased production and ship- 
ments but had little or no effect on employ- 
ment. Employment in most other non- 
durable producing industries showed small 
seasonal declines but exceeded the previous 
year’s level. 

In the durable goods industries, electrical 
apparatus and supplies reported a slight 
improvement in employment over the 
quarter and a considerable increase over the 
year. The iron and steel products industry 
showed little change. There was some new 
activity in shipbuilding and railway rolling 
stock, the improvement in the latter result- 
ing mainly from exports. 

The service industry experienced a size- 
able employment gain between the third 
and fourth quarter compared with a drop in 


the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Employment in finance and public utilities 
remained unchanged. Trade showed a con- 
siderable loss in employment over the 
quarter as well as over the year. The value 
of sales, however, was substantially higher 
in October 1961, than in October 1960, and 
indications are that this trend continued 
throughout the fourth quarter. 


Construction employment declined sea- 
sonally over the quarter but at a smaller 
rate than in 1960; it was still slightly lower 
than a year earlier, however. The decline 
was due mostly to non-residential construc- 
tion, particularly the low level of industrial 
and road construction. Residential con- 
struction was at a high level: housing 
starts in the fourth quarter were up con- 
siderably from the previous quarter and 
the previous year. 


Activity in forestry continued at a normal 
pace, and employment increased seasonally 
during the quarter. Over the year, however, 
employment showed a substantial decline, 
reflecting in part increased mechanization of 
forestry operations. 


Unemployment in the region increased 
less than seasonally between the third and 
fourth quarter and was, on average, about 
one-fifth lower than in the fourth quarter 
of 1960. As a proportion of the labour 
force, unemployment averaged 6.5 per cent 
in the last quarter of 1961, compared with 
8.3 per cent a year earlier. 


The lower level of employment in the 
region was reflected in the labour market 
classifications of the local areas. In Decem- 
ber these areas were classified as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus 17 (21); in moderate surplus 
FG) 5 


ONTARIO 


The employment decline in Ontario 
between the third and fourth quarters was 
in line with seasonal movements. In the 
fourth quarter, employment averaged 
2,287,000, about 2 per cent lower than the 
average for the previous quarter. Farm 
employment accounted for most of the 
decline; non-farm employment remained 
virtually unchanged. 

Manufacturing employment moved up 
slightly in the fourth quarter. Noteworthy 
was a perceptible rise in automobile pro- 
duction: output of motor vehicles more 
than doubled between the third and fourth 
quarters, as the production of new model 
cars climbed more rapidly than usual. This 
resulted in a substantial employment in- 
crease, despite a much slower rise in the 
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output of parts and accessories. Employ- 
ment in the electrical products industries 
rose moderately in the fourth quarter as 
increased sales of household appliances and 
television receivers lowered inventories; 
another contributing factor was the rising 
backlog of orders for heavy electrical 
equipment. Minor employment gains took 
place in aircraft, rubber products, furni- 
ture, textiles and clothing. Noteworthy 
among the steadying factors was the 
primary iron and steel industry, which con- 
tinued to operate at near capacity level. 
Offsetting employment declines took place 
in saw and planing mills, canning and meat 
plants, and in establishments producing 
agricultural implements. 
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Construction employment declined less 
than usual in the fourth quarter, as 
non-residential construction appeared to 
strengthen. Road and residential construc- 
tion fell off seasonally. Meanwhile, the close 
of the navigation season brought layoffs in 
the transportation industry. 

Once the harvests were completed in early 
November, farm activity was confined 
mostly to the feeding of livestock. Forestry 
operations increased seasonally over the 
quarter, and employment in mining was 
stable. In the service-producing industries, 
the only significant employment change was 
in the service industry proper, where a 
moderate rise in employment occurred. 

In comparison with a year ago, total 
employment for the fourth quarter moved 
ahead by 1.5 per cent. Altogether, some 
60,000 new jobs were made available in 
non-farm industries, whereas there was a 
decline of 23,000 in farm employment. 

Manufacturing accounted for about half 
of the increase in non-farm employment. 
Most of this strength was in durable goods, 
but primary iron and steel, aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, electrical goods and non-metallic 
mineral products also showed important 
gains. Among the non-durables, the boot 


and shoe industry stood out particularly 
well. The sustained growth of the trade, 
finance and service industries also resulted 
in a substantial employment increase. Some- 
what offsetting the upward trend in employ- 
ment were the small declines registered in 
mining, transportation and construction. In 
the latter, employment lagged a little behind 
that of a year ago despite the more buoyant 
state of residential, business and industrial 
construction. 

The number of employed men was esti- 
mated to be 34,000 higher in December 
1961 than in the corresponding month the 
previous year, and the number of employed 
women increased by an estimated 17,000. 

Unemployment increased less than sea- 
sonally between the third and fourth 
quarters. It averaged 101,000, or 4.2 per 
cent of the labour force, in the fourth 
quarter compared with 133,000, or 5.6 
per cent of the labour force, in the same 
period a year earlier. 

In December, the classification of the 34 
labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
substantial surplus, 5 (13); in moderate 
surplus, 26 (21); in balance, 3 (0). 


PRAIRIE 


Employment in the Prairie region fol- 
lowed the seasonal pattern in the fourth 
quarter but at a higher level than a year 
earlier. A drop of 63,000 in the number 
employed in the region between the third 
and fourth quarter represented, for the most 
part, a seasonal decline in the farm work 
force following the grain harvest. Non-farm 
employment decreased by only 6,000 during 
the period, a somewhat smaller decline than 
usual. 

The total number employed in the fourth 
quarter was 3 per cent higher than in the 
fourth quarter of 1961, the main increases 
being in agriculture, manufacturing and the 
service industry. Women accounted for 
about two thirds of this employment gain. 

The farm work force declined seasonally 
after harvesting the grain crop, which was 
the poorest in more than two decades, but 
continued slightly higher than a year earlier, 
It should be noted that all of the increase 
in the number employed on farms was 
attributed to unpaid family workers. 

Labour demand in non-farm industries 
was generally strong, employment being 2 
per cent higher than a year earlier. Manu- 
facturing was responsible for a major part 
of the increased demand. Output and 
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employment in the iron and steel products 
industry in particular was much higher than 
a year earlier. 

The increase in the number of employed 
women reflected the steady expansion of 
educational and health services. In addi- 
tion to the temporary requirements for the 
holiday season, there was a continuing 
demand for women workers in a consider- 
able number of professional and skilled 
occupations. 

Construction employment in the fourth 
quarter was no higher than a year earlier 
but the volume of work on hand was in- 
creasing considerably, The recovery in 
residential construction in 1961 was stronger 
in the Prairies than in other regions; the 
number of housing units under construction 
in the fourth quarter was up 26 per cent 
over that a year earlier. Non-residential 
construction lagged through most of 1961, 
but higher values of contract awards for 
non-residential building projects during the 
last half of the year indicated a firmer trend 
in this section of the industry. 

The growth in the labour force over the 
year matched the increase in employment. 
Consequently, the unemployment level in 
the fourth quarter was about the same or 
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slightly higher than a year earlier. At the 
end of the year, the classification of the 19 
labour market areas in the region was as 


follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 8 (8); in moderate 
surplus, 11 (10); in balance, 0 (1). 


PACIFIC 


Employment conditions in the Pacific 
region in the fourth quarter of 1961, apart 
from seasonal variations, showed little 
change from the previous quarter but were 
more favourable than a year before. The 
number employed declined seasonally 
between the third and the fourth quarter but 
was almost 3 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. This rate of growth was much 
higher than in three out of the four 
immediately preceding years. All of the 
improvement was due to non-agricultural 
industries; agricultural employment dropped 
sharply over the quarter as well as over 
the year. 


The service-producing industries showed 
the greatest strength during the quarter; total 
employment was slightly higher than in the 
third quarter and substantially higher than 
in the same quarter of 1960. The greatest 
year-to-year increase occurred in the service 
industry proper but there was also a sub- 
stantial rise in employment in trade, from 
the previous quarter as well as from the 
previous year. Employment in transporta- 
tion, which had been weakening since the 
middle of the year, picked up considerably 
in the latter part of the fourth quarter as a 
result of large shipments of grain and 
forestry products. 


Reduced activity in the non-ferrous metal 
industry and earlier completion of the 
seasonal work in canning and food process- 
ing were mainly responsible for a larger- 
than-usual decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment between the third and fourth quarter. 
The decrease in employment in the wood 
products industry was about normal for this 
time of year. The number employed in 
manufacturing, however, was still higher than 


a year before, owing mostly to a well-main- 
tained level of employment in iron and steel 
products and a noticeable recovery in ship- 
building. 

Activity in construction declined seasonal- 
ly; layoffs occurred particularly in the north- 
ern and high-lying areas, where unfavourable 
weather hampered outdoor work. Construc- 
tion employment continued below the level 
of the previous year, although the year-to- 
year gap narrowed somewhat in the fourth 
quarter. The weakness in the construction 
industry lay in the non-residential sector; 
residential construction was much higher 
than the previous year throughout the fourth 
quarter. 

Conditions in the forestry industry im- 
proved greatly both over the previous 
quarter and the previous year. Employment 
showed a substantial rise during the quarter, 
in contrast to the large drop in the same 
quarter a year earlier, and the rate of 
growth over the year was larger than in any 
of the major industries in the region. The 
improvement was due mainly to increased 
demand for lumber abroad, owing in part 
to the development of new markets for low 
grade lumber. 

Unemployment declined more than sea- 
sonally over the quarter and was about 28 
per cent lower than in the fourth quarter of 
1960. As a proportion of the labour force, 
unemployment was 6.7 per cent in the 
fourth quarter compared with 9.5 per cent a 
year earlier. 

In December, the 12 labour market areas 
in the region were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial sur- 
plus, 5 (6); in moderate surplus, 6 (5); in 
balance, 1 (1). 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 




















Labour Surplus Approximate 
Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
December | December | December | December | December | December 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 

Metropolitamta. daeieeatisicta cls <ieleis slele sicio'~ » 6 9 6 3 _ = 
Major Industrial,.<. 2.5. -usiseese+ eee ee: 14 17 ll 9 1 — 
Major Agricultural............0++-+0000% 6 6 8 8 — — 
IMEI Ta OTe erate stele anecatodotateyeieteteve ao isis:4io%m)ocstelels 26 34 29 22 3 2 
CTS Geul weeyeicten steve okesero ves nce ah shellac 52 66 54 42 4 2 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 






































MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
CALGARY <— Edmonton 
QUEBEC LEVIS <— Habis 
F amilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS eet ae ay Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Wreastininator Otay Bell 
Windsor oronto 
WINNIPEG <— 
ele ies rae London 
CORNER ingston 
CORNWALL <— KITCHENER <—. 
FARNHAM-GRANBY <— Oshawa 
FT. WILLIAM-PT, Peterborough 
ARTHUR <— Rouyn-Val d’Or 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS lestibo at) ene seks 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60] NZONCTON <—| SUDBURY va 
per cent or more in non-agricul- NEW GLASGOW <— Timmins- 
tural activity) NIAGARA Kirkland Lake 
PENINSULA <— 
SHAWINIGAN <— 
SHERBROOKE <— 
Sydney 
TROIS RIVIERES <— 
| 
LETHB 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL PRINCE ALBERT << Chatham 
AREAS RIVIEREDULOUP <— Moose Jaw 
THETFORD-LAC NORTH 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 MEGANTIC- BATTLEFORD <— 
per cent or more in agriculture) ST. GEORGES <— Red Deer 
YORKTON <— Regina 
Saskatoon 
BATHURST <— Beauharnois Kitimat 
BRACEBRIDGE <— Belleville-Trenton Stratford 
BRIDGEWATER - BRAMPTON <—) Woodstock- 
CAMPBELLTON << Cranbrook Tillsonburg 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER Pee 
ISLAND = gat 
Chilliwack Drummondville 
Dauphin Fredericton 
EDMUNDSTON <— GALT fh 
aspe GODERICH <— 
GRAND FALLS << Kamloops 
MONTMAGNY oo KENTVILLE <- 
MINOR AREAS NEWCASTLE <— Lachute-St. Therese 
(lab f 10,000 to 25,000" Okanagan Valley Lindsay 
Sour tore]: 1U MUU to:25,000))| “PORTACELA PRAIRIE<— LISTOWEL <— 
PRINCE RUPERT <— Medicine Hat 
QUEBEC NORTH North Bay 
SHORE <— Owen Sound 
Rimouski Pembroke 
aT Renn Ss vie OEE 
St: Stephen ST.HYACINTHE <— 
SOREL <— St. Jean 
SUMMERSIDE <— St. Thomas 
TRURO << Sault Ste. Marie 
VALLEYFIELD < SIMCOE 
VICTORIAVILLE <— Swift Current 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. <— Trail-Nelson 
YARMOUTH <— WALKERTON <— 
Weyburn 





—>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the mon 


c re thc th; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 624, July 1961 issue. 
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Collective Bargaining Review 


Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in December 


Settlements covering large numbers of 
automobile, steel and cement workers high- 
lighted the Canadian collective bargaining 
scene in December. 

In the automobile industry, the United 
Auto Workers continued negotiations with 
each of the Big Three automobile manu- 
facturers and concluded a three-year con- 
tract expiring October 31, 1964 with 
General Motors. This settlement was 
reached after three months of collective 
bargaining and a three-day strike at seven 
General Motors plants. 

The General Motors agreement, covering 
approximately 16,000 employees, provides 
for three annual improvement factor wage 
increases (6 cents an hour or 24 per cent, 
whichever is greater) each year of the con- 
tract, and continues the cost of living 
allowance formula (1¢ for each .6 points 
change in the consumer price index) 
from the previous contract. However, 2 
cents of the annual improvement factor 
increase due in December 1961 and 1 cent 
of the cost of living allowance due in 
October 1961 will be applied to the cost of 
company-paid welfare plans. 

Improved fringe benefits constituted a 
significant part of the new agreement, which 
provided for higher benefits and longer 
benefit periods. Pensions, group insurance, 
S.U.B. and jury duty pay were increased, 
and the periods for receiving S.U.B. and 
jury pay were extended. A new feature was 
added to the S.U.B. plan: a short week 
benefit, which will compensate employees 
laid off for part of a week and ineligible 
for unemployment insurance benefits be- 
cause of their earnings. General Motors 
agreed to assume the full cost of hospital 
and medical coverage and group insurance, 
which hitherto had been contributory plans. 
Furthermore, half-paid hospital and medical 
coverage was to be provided for pensioners. 

Negotiations between the United Auto 
Workers and Ford continued, in the mean- 
time, with the Ford employees at Windsor, 
Oakville and North York voting for strike 
action in support of their demands. A con- 
ciliation board met with the parties late in 
the month but concluded that its recom- 
mendations would be of little assistance. A 
strike deadline was subsequently set for 
midnight January 12. 

Talks between the United Auto Workers 
and Chrysler entered the conciliation board 
stage, but there was to be no hearing until 
January 24. 
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In the steel industry, negotiations between 
the Steelworkers and Algoma Steel came to 
a close when the parties reached a three- 
year agreement expiring July 24, 1964. 
The negotiators had reached a basis for 
settlement in November, but this was 
rejected by the union membership. Early in 
December, another vote was held; this time 
the union members ratified the contract. 

The new agreement provides for a wage 
increase of 44 cents an hour retroactive to 
August 1, 1961 and a further increase of 5 
cents an hour effective August 1, 1963. In- 
cluded in the contract is an incremental 
increase of 4 cent between job classes, 
raising the increment to 6% cents, and 
provision for a higher pension, amounting 
to $3.15 a month per year of service 
(formerly $3.00). Group insurance was 
also increased from $3,500 to $5,000. 

Under the terms of the settlement, 
Algoma Steel undertook to make contribu- 
tions on behalf of employees who elect to 
participate in a new union-sponsored health 
centre, the first of its kind in Canada. This 
will allow employees the option of receiving 
medical care from the union health centre 
or, alternatively, from their own personal 
physicians under an insurance plan. 

In the course of negotiations between 
the Steelworkers and the Steel Company of 
Canada, conciliation board hearings were 
opened in December. 

There was considerable bargaining activity 
in the transportation industry during 
December. The Seafarers had been negotiat- 
ing with Canada Steamship Lines and the 
Lake Carriers’ Association since October. 
The Air Line Pilots and T.C.A. continued 
their negotiations, which had been in 
progress for nearly a year. In the trucking 
industry, the Teamsters continued to bargain 
for master agreements with the Motor 
Transport Labour Relations Council in 
British Columbia and the Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Throughout December, talks continued 
between the Teamsters and ten Ontario car 
carrying firms, also represented by the 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 
to end a strike involving more than 800 
drivers and mechanics that had been called 
late in November. By the end of December, 
agreement appeared in sight, but the pro- 
posed terms of settlement were turned 
down by the union membership. 
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Meetings between the Teamsters and the 
Trucking Association of Quebec in Montreal 
led to a three-year agreement calling for 
annual increases of 8 cents an hour and 
eight paid holidays (formerly seven). 

In municipal transportation the Street 
Railway Employees concluded two-year 
agreements with the Toronto Transit Com- 
mission and the Winnipeg Transit Depart- 


ment. The Toronto agreement embodies 
three across-the-board increases of 4 cents 
an hour, and the Winnipeg settlement 
provides for a 2-per-cent increase January 
1, 1962 and 24 per cent the following year. 

During the month, the C.N.R. and C.P.R. 
announced that they had accepted the 
majority reports of the conciliation boards 
that had been set up in the railways’ 

(Continued on page 92) 


Collective Bargaining Scene 
Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During January, February and March 


(except those under negotiation in December) 


Company and Location 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. .... 
Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont. ee ee 
(Produits 

Alimentaires) ye Quebec, Ques ee ee 
Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. 
B.C, Telephones &ssusidiaries: se ee 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada ............ 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide ............ 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants 


Cdn. Celanese, Sorel, Que. 
Dairies, (various), 


Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. 
Loretteville, St. Tite, Que. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ...... 
Quebec, 

OUCH 5 St Sancho Pere me Oman. 
Hotel Empress, (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C............... 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac, (GBS)? 


Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. 


International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. .......... 
International Nickel, Sudbury, Ont. .................. 
Johnulnglise Loronto: Ontan ee eens een ne. 
Manitoba Power Commission ..............................., 
Manitoba alelephone sees manatee enema 
Manitobaglelephones: mae tt oe oe oe 
Manitoba lelephone seers tent at eens 


Miramichi Lumber, Chatham 
others, Miramichi Ports, N.B. 


Industries 


Motor Trans. 
general freight), Ont. 


PaciticsPress;, Vancouver Bb Gase. een ene: 
Philips; Electronics, s Toronto Ont.) ..taecesc ks. 
Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, Ont. ........ 
Saskee GOVErMen ty att ate eee een nn 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ........... 


Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. . 
Swift Cdn., (6 plants), Canada-wide .... 
Toronto City, Ont. 
Toronto City, Ont. 
Toronto City, Ont. 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. 


Vancouver City, B. 


Vancouver & New West- 

ImINStr WSC Me Vereen ha EOD NEI ESEOUES 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ 
Electric Auto-Lite, Sarnia, Ont. .....0....cccccscscseeee...s 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ 
BordgofyCanadas Windsor Onts) 2. 
Raymond, 


Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Quem. 
Ind. Relations Bureau (north. 









Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. wel ceeds 


Union 
Teamsters (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs.(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs.(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs.(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC (telephone operators) 


Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services ) 
CNTU-chartered local 

Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During December 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. 
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Union 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. .................... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
BiCe Blectricy company-wide!) ntc.e.. meter. Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bindery room employers, Toronto, Ont. ............ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building material supplies, Vancouver & 

IBFaSer, Valle yer Exam ve rtetesttee eee tet descents Teamsters (Ind.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Can, Steamship” Lines, Ont’ & Que: ee ..tee:.. Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, & Ashcroft, 

BiCaee Se ed Ree Py etic tate aera Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .................... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., Millhaven, Ont. .................... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ...............0 Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Marconi) Montreal,” Quem nes...cct ee. Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................ Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & 

WiCtOnMAt lec CIIC wee nn een went me ae rn ee eae Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberley & 

Prat? Ce Ae hake escent ee toed eeentts ees Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion’ Glass, Hamulfon, Onta esc. ain eee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom, Textiles. Montreal, (Que seeee a aetess ceeoeeee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donahue’ Bros: Clermont, \Quer eee ie tccee rt pense seses Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper; Drydens Ont. Pea... ses scte.cssteesteces> Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. .............. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bamonton (@itye Alta terre aoe eee sos aces LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bdmont oni City re Alia ctr strane <i resotecesseseeervantee teres Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Eldorado Mining, Eldorado, Sask. .............0...0000 Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ery-Cadbury,, Montreals iQue: 2). asses. eee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn. Winnipeg, Man. ................ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
House of Seagrams, Que., Ont. & B.C. ou... Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ...._ Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. 0... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) | 

Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ..... ... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lake Carriers’ Assn., Eastern Canada Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 





PATIY “WIS Heme hehe tee ouk teresa tens hee cs hasta anaes 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO) (plant empl.) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ...........0...... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, B.C. Teamsters (Ind.) 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. .21.......00.04...-. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 

Ques Bette Pattee cherscs inte eee tea roseen nO Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. .......0. eee Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) . 
NortheYork Township; SOnt., jcc sensocastoss-rer-s-curt-stoe Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
OE Ay ety lt yay OU N Mete ce oc cgercensar op ieparscecateneetasracraress Public Empl. (CLC) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. 0... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ont. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. 00.0... L.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regina General Higrpital Reeiny, om 5 ee aa Public Empl. (CLC) 
io Algom Mines, (Milliken Mine), iot Lake, 
* One eens Nt Skane ‘ 9 NG ET ES OE fee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines, (Nordic Mine), Algoma 

Mills, Ont. Hy ate B : ake «ee ERT ice Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree ‘COs LOrontO, Onts 27.5.0. 0-2-cnce-nocenconnee see Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scarborough Township, Ont. ........::cscseseseeoeens Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Stelco, Montreal, Que. ..........:cccecceccssererersstesscesseneees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Electric Commissioners, Ont. .............00+ Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Vancouver, City, B.C. Siniiiicnciedssontesesreccessesessascsneocsee Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 

Vancouver City Bi Cai iia. .scte.-mrasrcerserestoscessnsesneees Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. «0.0... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 

Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ............+ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 

B.C. Electric, company-wide ..........:::ceeseres LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 








BG: = Wid Grice tan rete Nee eter Moving Picture Machine Operators 
Sn ee ee roca 
Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont. ............ Auto TS. ~ : 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. ...... ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domini St , Toronto, Hamilton other 

doeatena) Ont. Fe oak UO Lia SAN nee hil OS Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog ‘ z 

& DMunmendville, Gua” nije Ree hy meee Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 

Sie Ont. Fee tesa totes Ce TRS ea PR Ts SEE, Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 

Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont. ............... . Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. Natural Gas, company-wide ..........0..0........... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

couver & New Westminster, B.C. ...0.....cccccccc. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CAS sCcOmpany=widem ane Sue ee eles | Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Towboat Owners’ Assn., B.C. ...........0.............. Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Conciliation Board 

Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, oe preen EE Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

G bell Chib au Mines, ibougamau, 

lou ae eth ts ae eet ; SRE Fe AO a pe Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. .................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONIResystem-wide= 5 Se eel e eee At Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) | 
GAN-RESesystem=widearens eee anne © Gente & Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GSNER a system-wideu ss =k eee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GeRRSesystem=wid ere ee eee: eo eer eines Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
CPARSesystem-wide went ee ee ee See Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 

iBhreesRiverss Quce meee mee we ien een Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ford of Canada, Windsor, Oakville, & North 
York Ont Cae see. Welter. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Smith Transport, Kingsway Transport & others, 





Ont SIO Us Ren tiene oe flee emeneRIN Teamsters (Ind.) 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ......... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
CIP Res YStem<Wid came ee tetaee meee en ann Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hotel Dieu, St. Vallier & Chicoutimi, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Work Stoppage 

Hotel Royal York (CPR), WorontomOntsese Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, (car car- 

FICtS pe ONt areal), Pitt ION oe oa dae Teamsters (Ind.) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During December 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 


ALGOMA STEEL, SAULT STE. Marie, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 6,000 empl—44¢ an hr. wage increase retroactive to Aug. 1, 1961 plus an addi- 
tional increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1963; incremental increase between job classifications of 
4¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1 1962, raising Increment to 63¢; new pension agreement eff. Jan. 1, 1962 to 
July 31, 1966, which will increase pensions to $3.15 a mo. per. yr. of service (formerly $3) up 
to a maximum of 40 yrs. and lower the retirement age from 68 to 65 yrs., with compulsory 
retirement age remaining at 68; $15 monthly deductions from pensions of retirees over 70 wiil 
cease for those retiring after Jan. le 1962; group life insurance coverage to be increased to 
$5,000 after Jan. 1, 1963; company will make contributions for participants in new union- 
sponsored Health Centre; new labour rate after Aug. 1, 1963 will be $2.114 an hr. 

CANADA CEMENT, N.B., QUE., ONT., MAN. & ALTA.—CEMENT WKERsS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,600 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1961 and 
an additional increase of S¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962: company will contribute 4¢ per hr. to 
S.U.B. plan starting July 1, 1962; uniform insurance plan for all plants to be adopted in place 
of separate plans; after July 1, 1962, labourer’s rate will be $2.01. 


CRANE LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUE.—-STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree t i 
1,000 empl. —4¢ an hr. wage increase retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961 en St. Patrick St bane 46 
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an hr. wage increase eff. Dec. 20, 1961 at Warden King plant plus $10 settlement pay; further 4¢ 
an hr. increase at both plants eff. anniversary date of agreement; labourers’ rates at the end of 
the agreement will be $1.80 and $1.86. 

GENERAL MOTORS & SUBSIDIARIES, OSHAWA, WINDSOR, ST. CATHARINES, SCARBOROUGH & 
Lonpon, OntT.—Avuto Wrrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 16,000 empl—$10 
settlement pay; annual improvement factor wage increases (greater of 6¢ or 24%) eff. Dec. 12, 
1961, Nov 5, 1962, Nov. 4, 1963; cost-of-living allowance continued; however, 2¢ of wage increase 
due Dec. 12, 1961 and 1¢ of cost-of-living allowance due Oct. 15, 1961 will be applied to 
welfare costs; non-contributory pension plan improved so that empl. retiring on or after 
Nov. 1, 1961 will receive $2.80 per mo. per yr. of service (formerly $2.50) plus a new 
supplementary benefit until age 70 of $1.80 per mo. per yr. of credited service up to $55. 
eff. Mar. 1, 1962; pensioners who retired before Nov. 1, 1961 will receive an additional 
supplementary benefit of 25¢ per mo. per yr. of credited service; fully-paid hospital and medical 
coverage (company paid 50% previously), with laid-off employees to receive 1 mo. fully-paid 
coverage for each 4 wks. on S.U.B.; company will pay half the cost of hospital and medical 
coverage for pensioners; fully-paid group life, accident & sickness insurance provided with 
higher benefits—life insurance increased by $500, extra accident insurance by $250, continued life 
insurance after age 65 by $75-$150 according to length of service; life insurance for empl. on 
layoff or non-disability leave extended from 5 to 12 mos. on a contributory basis; weekly S.U. 
Benefit increased to 62% of before-tax pay plus $1.50 for each dependant up to 4 dependants 
(formerly 65% of after-tax straight-time pay); maximum weekly S.U. Benefits increased from 
$30 to $40 and maximum benefit period increased from 39 wks. to 52 wks; separation pay 
increased by 25%; new short week benefit instituted; new relocation allowance adopted; jury 
duty pay increased from $5 per day to a minimum of $10 per day for a maximum of 60 work- 
ne: days (oreviously 14 working days) in a calendar yr.; vacation eligibility reduced from 1,400 
to 1,040 hrs. 

HAMILTON COTTON & SUBSIDIARIES, HAMILTON, DUNDAS & TRENTON, ONT.—TEXTILE WKRS. 
UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 29-mo. agreement covering 780 empl.—2¢ an hr. wage increases eff. 
Jan. 1, 1962, Jan. 1, 1963, Oct. 1, 1963; company will pay PSI Blue Plan premiums July 13, 
1962; new labourer’s rate after Oct. 1, 1963 will be $1.17. 

HAMILTON GENERAL HOosPITALS, HAMILTON, ONT.—PUBLIC EmpL. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,300 empl.—increases of $2.50 per wk. eff. Jan. 28, 1961, Feb. 3, 1962 & $1.50 per wk. 
eff. Feb. 2, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service for non-shift wkrs. (formerly after 15 
yrs.); rates for ward aids, housekeeping maids and dietary maids after Feb. 2, 1963 will be 
$45.50 per wk. 

Lapies CLoaAK & Suir Mers. ASSN., WINNIPEG, MAN.—LADIES GARMENT Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC); 3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—cost-of-living bonus increase of 74%, raising 
the bonus to 60% (formerly 524%) of the piecework unit price; overtime, holiday & vacation 
pay increased by calculating on average earnings (including premium pay and bonuses) over 
6-mo. period rather than on a fixed rate; establishment of a severance pay fund to which 
employers will contribute 1% of wages; the fund will accumulate for 2 yrs. and on the 3rd yr. 
of the agreement will provide severance pay in the amount of 1 wk. pay for each yr. worked if 
company ceases operation; appointment of a permanent arbitrator. 

NoRTHWESTERN UTILITIES & CDN. WEST. NATURAL Gas, ALTA.—EMPL. BENEFIT ASSN. (IND.) 
& EMPL. WELFARE Ass. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 840 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ per hr. 
for labourers & tradesmen, & increases of $5 to $20 per mo. for salaried empl.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 30 yrs. of service (previous maximum vacation was 3 wks. after 5 yrs.); new labourer’s 
rate will be $1.71. 

Pace Hersey TUBES, WELLAND, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 875 empl.—wage 
increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 17, 1961, 7¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1962; $20 settlement pay; 4 wks. 
vacation after 24 yrs. of service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); holiday pay increased from 
$18.50 to $19.00 the first yr., and from $19.00 to $19.50 the second yr. 

POLYMER CORPORATION, SARNIA, ONT.—OImL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,600 empl.—$30 settlement pay; wage increases of 5¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 13, 1961, 
4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 13, 1962, 5¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. June 13, 1963; new labourer’s rate will be 
$2.02 an hr. after June 13, 1963. 

PROVINCIAL TRANSPORT, QUE.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT & GENERAL WKRS. (CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 650 empl.—increase in base rate from $9 per day to $10.75, retroactive to 
Oct. 1, 1961; further increase to $11 per day in the third yr. of the agreement; hours of work 
reduced from 13 per day to 12; contributory pension fund to be established in the third yr. of 
the contract. 

SHAWINIGAN POWER, COMPANY-WIDE, QUE.—EmpPL. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,300 empl.—wage increases varying from 7¢ to 11¢ per hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961; wage 
reopener on Noy. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.). 

ToRONTO TRANSIT COMMISSION, ONT.—STREET RAILway Emp. (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 4,300 empl.—across-the-board wage increases of 4¢ eff. Jan. 1, 1962, Sept. 1, 1962, 
April 1, 1963; bus driver’s rate after April 1, 1963 will be $2.30 an hr. 

TRUCKING ASSN. OF QUE., PROVINCE-WIDE—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 
30 employers and 1,100 empl.—$15 settlement pay; wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 4, 1961, 
Oct. 1, 1962, Oct. 1, 1963; 8 paid holidays (previously 7); truck driver’s rate after Oct. 1, 1963 
will be $1.82 an hr. 

WINNIPEG City, MAn.—PuBLic SERVICE EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,700 empl. 
—3% increase eff. April 1, 1961 with a further increase of 3% eff. April 1, 1962, but not to 
exceed $15 per mo.; shift premium increased from 7¢ an hr. to 8¢; after April 1, 1962 labourer’s 
rate will be $1.76 an hr., and junior clerk’s starting rate will be $192 a mo. : 

WINNIPEG City, MAN.—Fire FicuTers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 530 
empl.—3% salary increases eff. April 1, 1961 and April 1, 1962, but not to exceed $15 per mo.; 
first class fire fighter’s salary after April 1, 1962 will be $431 per mo. 

WINNIPEG TRANSIT DEPT., MAN.—STREET RAILWAY EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—2% wage increase eff. Jan. 1, 1962; further increase of 234% eff. Jan. 1, 
1963; bus driver’s rate after Jan. 1, 1963 will be $2.23 an hr. 
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Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC) 


Royal York Hotel strike, Steelworkers’ organizing campaign at Sudbury and 
Port Colborne, provincial Department of Labour's “laxity in enforcing safety 
regulations in industry hold leading place in discussions of the 800 delegates 


The strike at the Royal York Hotel, the 
United Steelworkers’ campaign to supplant 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers in Sudbury, the alleged 
shortcomings of the provincial Department 
of Labour in connection with industrial 
accidents, and the Federation’s stand with 
regard to the New Democratic Party were 
the leading questions brought before the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC) at its 
fifth annual convention, held in Windsor on 
November 6 to 8. 

A proposal to raise the Federation’s per 
capita tax from 3 cents to 5 cents per mem- 
ber per month was approved by an over- 
whelming majority of the 800 delegates who 
attended the convention. 

The discussion of the Royal York strike 
was led by A. R. Johnstone, Canadian Vice- 
President of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, who asserted that the CPR had 
forced the strike on the employees by mak- 
ing a wage offer that no self-respecting 
union could accept. 

Concerned by the recent decision of 
Magistrate Thomas Elmore upholding the 
CPR’s dismissal of 700 Royal York strikers 
and stating that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act did not guarantee a right to strike 
(L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1277), the delegates 
demanded immediate passage by the Ontario 
Government of an employees’ bill of rights 
to protect the jobs of strikers. 

The convention also demanded immediate 
revision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act to outlaw the use of strikebreakers. 

Murray Cotterill, public relations director 
of the United Steelworkers, said that the 
proposed bill of rights should clearly estab- 
lish the right to strike and the right of 
employees to organize in a union of their 
own choice, free from interference, dis- 
crimination or intimidation by employers. 

The delegates also passed resolutions sug- 
gesting a national boycott of all CPR ser- 
vices, and urging that every effort be made 
to induce more unions to refuse to provide 
service to the Royal York. It was further 
decided that unions affiliated with the OFL 
should ask the public and any agencies that 
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receive aid from labour, such as churches, 
service clubs and fraternities, to take a 
“neutral” position “by refusing to enter the 
hotel for the purpose of receiving service 
from the strikebreakers.” 

A resolution was proposed by Windsor 
Local 444 of the United Automobile 
Workers that would have condemned as “an 
act of union cannibalism” the campaign by 
the United Steelworkers to wrest bargaining 
rights for the employees of the International 
Nickel Co. and Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
from the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
and called on the Steelworkers and Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, to stop “raiding” Mine-Mill locals 
in Sudbury and Port Calborne*. Many 
UAW delegates declared that the resolu- 
tion did not express the views of the 
majority of members of the union, and only 
15 of the convention delegates supported 
it. 

The Federation then went on to pass a 
resolution pledging its full support to the 
Steelworkers in their efforts to win bar- 
baining rights for employees of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. and Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines. Only four delegates opposed this 
resolution when it was put to the vote. 

The condemnation of the CLC President 
contained in the first resolution brought Mr. 
Jodoin himself into the debate in an 
unprecedented appearance as a speaker on 
the floor of the convention. He described 
Local 444 and _ its president, Charles 
Brooks, as friends of Communism, and he 
offered to start a collection to send “these 
people who are inclined to love that system 

- . . on their way there so that they can 
enjoy it to the fullest extent.” Mr. Jodoin’s 
speech was wildly applauded by the 
delegates. 

Mr. Brooks said that it was “the height 
of double-dealing to expel a union and 
then to raid its membership.” 





*In a certification vote in early December among 
employees at the Port Colborne refinery, the Steel- 
workers received 1,033 votes and Mine-Mill, 763. 
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Industrial Safety 


Douglas Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Federation, urged a complete shakeup 
of the Ontario Department of Labour. He 
especially complained of the Department’s 
laxity in enforcing safety measures in 
industry, accusing it of having abdicated its 
responsibility for accident prevention and in- 
dustrial safety to others “who sit in ivory 
towers and spend a million dollars a year 
issuing safety posters.” 

Mr. Hamilton said that the Federation’s 
recommendations on safety sent to govern- 
ment leaders in 1958 had been forgotten or 
ignored. Accidents continued to occur 
because the suggested precautions were not 
taken. Referring to the Hogs Hollow accident 
in Toronto in which five labourers were 
killed when a tunnel collapsed, he said that 
it took an exposure by Toronto newspapers 
to bring about the establishment of a Royal 
Commission on industrial safety. The dele- 
gates passed overwhelmingly a resolution 
calling upon the Ontario Government to 
implement the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 
1238). 

Action to prevent what it termed “ex- 
ploitation” of migrant farm workers was 
urged by the convention. It asked the 
Ontario Government to license all persons 
who act as contractors for migrant agricul- 
tural workers, and to set minimum rates of 
pay and proper standards of food and 
shelter and maximum transportation charges 
for agricultural employees who are 
obliged to pay their own fares.* 

A special committee on agricultural 
workers recommended that the Dominion- 
Provincial farm labour committee should 
develop a method of contracting through 
the National Employment Service whenever 
it is necessary for the farm labour com- 
mittee to provide help, or to subsidize the 
movement of agricultural workers. 

It suggested that until agricultural workers 
are brought under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, contractors or direct-hiring 
farmers be required to provide alternative 
insurance to compensate for medical costs 
and loss of income due to accidents during 
work or in transport to and from work. 





*A bill to amend the Masters and Servants Act to 
provide workers further protection against being 
defrauded of their wages was given first reading in 
the Ontario Legislature on November 28, second 
reading on December 4. It is aimed primarily at 
contractors of itinerant tobacco harvest labour. 
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The convention also approved a proposal 
that the Federation invite the Ontario flue- 
cured tobacco growers, other farm groups 
and local chambers of commerce to join the 
Federation and local labour councils in 
investigating the problem and in submitting 
joint proposals to the Government. 


Political Aims 


The delegates overwhelmingly endorsed 
a resolution that set out the political aims 
of the Federation. The resolution urged 
local unions and labour councils, in co- 
operation with other peoples and groups, to 
help in building an _ effective political 
organization. It called on affiliates to do 
everything possible to make the political 
program effective, and in particular it 
urged all unions to “take steps to affiliate 
with the New Democratic Party and 
encourage their members to participate fully 
in the political life of their communities.” 


There were signs of dissatisfaction among 
the delegates concerning the obstacles to 
political affiliation with the new party pre- 
sented by the constitutions of some unions. 
Some delegates indicated that they were 
prepared to defy or circumvent constitu- 
tional provisions that forbid direct political 
action by their unions. 

President Archer emphasized the point that 
no attempt was being made to compel 
union members to support the new party, 
and he pointed out that the party’s con- 
stitution forbade any affiliate to force a 
member to support the party. 


Per Capita Tax 


The increase in the per capita tax was 
said by Secretary-Treasurer Hamilton to be 
necessary to meet demands for increased 
service by local unions and steadily rising 
costs of operating the Federation. He also 
pointed out that the OFL had suffered fin- 
ancially through the expulsion by the CLC 
of the Teamsters and the Seafarers and the 
suspension of the Lithographers. 

The Federation was faced with a deficit 
of $11,172 in its 1960 operations, he 
reported. The tax increase is expected to 
add $60,000 to its revenues. 


Other Resolutions 


The proposal to change from an annual 
to a biennial convention was again brought 
up but was defeated when it failed to obtain 
the necessary two-thirds majority: 304 
delegates were in favour and 246 were 
opposed. To give the majority required to 
change the constitution, 366 votes in 
favour would have been necessary. 
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The Federation renewed its demands for 
a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour for both 
men and women in all industries. 

Among the rest of the 70 resolutions 
dealt with were those that called on the 
Ontario Government to expand its aid to 
students to ensure that all those qualified are 
able to attend university, technological in- 
stitutes and other institutions of advanced 
education; and to establish a comprehensive 
provincial scheme of health insurance and 
a portable pension plan. 

Legislation to prohibit discrimination in 
employment or dismissals on the ground of 
age was urged by the convention, with the 
qualification that, regarding termination of 


employment, any prohibition should be 
modified if pension arrangements exist. 


Elections 


David Archer was unanimously re-elected 
President, and Douglas Hamilton  re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer when he 
defeated Victor White, former President of 
Windsor Local 200, UAW, by 487 votes to 
127. Both officers thus begin their seventh 
term of office. 

The following were re-elected Vice- 
Presidents: Michael Fenwick, George 
Barlow, George Watson, William Booth- 
royd, Purdy Churchill, William Punnett, 
Sam Hughes, Richard Courtney, Edward 
Liness and Hugh Doherty. 





Special Convention of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 


Makes important changes in structure of the organization, denounces present 
unemployment, and makes careful study of Pope’s latest encyclical, ‘Mater et 
Magistra.” Convention marks the 40th anniversary of federation’s founding 


At a special convention of the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions held in 
Quebec from September 17 to 23, important 
changes were made in the structure of the 
organization. The present unemployment 
situation in Canada was denounced. 


The convention, which marked the 40th 
anniversary of the Confederation, founded 
in Hull in 1921 under the name Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, was 
also the occasion for a careful study of the 
Pope’s latest encyclical letter. 


The National President’s moral report, 
which was read at the covention’s opening 
dinner, also dealt with the encyclical Mater 
et Magistra. Jean Marchand, referring to 
the social thinking of the Church, stated 
that “he saw in this most recent encyclical a 
confirmation of certain points of view we 
have been upholding.” 


More than 550 delegates representing 
some 260 organizations attended the con- 
vention. 

As this was a special convention, the 
agenda adopted at last year’s congress had 
to be adhered to. But the delegates were 
able to adopt certain emergency resolutions, 
one of which was a protest against the 
stocking of nuclear war-heads on Canadian 
soil. 

A move was also made toward a better 
understanding with the Quebec Federation 
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of Labour (CLC) when it was suggested 
that a joint ethics committee be established 
to solve the problems of union jurisdiction. 

The bulk of the work, however, was 
expended on problems of internal adminis- 
tration. Various measures were adopted with 
a view to creating greater unity within the 
CNTU while leaving more initiative to the 
members. Among the concrete steps taken, 
it was decided to fuse the 15 present federa- 
tions into six new ones and to establish 
regional offices in every part of the province. 

The Executive Board was unanimously 
re-elected. 


AOth Anniversary of the CNTU 


The National President of the CNTU 
declared at the dinner that marked the 
organization’s 40th anniversary that the 
most important achievement of the CNTU 
in the past 40 years was to have trade 
unionism accepted by the workers and the 
people of Quebec province. 

“The principles that guided our move- 
ment and the reasons for its creation,” Mr. 
Marchand explained, “permitted it to enter 
into the scheme of things without the oppo- 
sition met by other groups. This has enabled 
a large number of workers to unionize and 
enjoy the benefits of collective action.” 
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Back in 1921, the year the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour was 
founded, Mr. Marchand said, the population 
of the province of Quebec was much more 
homogeneous and to contemplate a trade 
union movement that would find support 
exclusively among Catholic French Cana- 
dians was feasible. 

Changes in population, urbanization, the 
need for union solidarity, changes in the 
industrial structures, and new legislation 
have all made it imperative for the CNTU 
to re-examine its policies and adjust itself 
to the new conditions. It was not a question 
of betraying the past. On the contrary, the 
finest tribute that can be paid to the past 
is to do what is needed to maintain the 
vitality and ensure the development of the 
heritage we have received, he said. 

The President recalled that since last 
year, the CNTU is no longer a denomina- 
tional organization, although its actions are 
still inspired by Christian principles. 

Analysing the new trend of the federa- 
tion, he said the CNTU: 

—Wishes to extend its activities the length 
and breadth of Canada; 

—Believes Canadians want an authentic 
Canadian trade union organization; 

—Is opposed to discrimination for rea- 
sons of language, race, religion and sex; 

—Believes in democracy and is convinced 
that it provides a fine example to all in 
this respect; 

—Deplores the depersonalization of the 
workers and the dehumanization of labour 
in big business and is deeply concerned to 
find a parallel phenomenon occurring in 
oversized unions; 

—Believes in the need for world-wide 
trade union activity and intends to par- 
ticipate more and more in it; 

—Believes in the spiritual values of man 
and will not admit that they be ignored in 
the building of a better world; 

—Recognizes the saving virtues of cul- 
ture and education; 

—Believes in the possibility of achieving 
peace and condemns any form of war as 
a means of settling international differences. 
It is especially opposed to the use of nuclear 
arms. 


Hon. René Hamel 


Hon. René Hamel, Provincial Minister of 
Labour, said that “if our democratic and 
free enterprise system cannot soon find a 
better solution to the problem of unem- 
ployment, it runs the risk of disappearing 
before the rise of other economic theories.” 

Mr. Hamel, who is also Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, pointed out that Quebec 
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New Crest 





The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions has adopted a new crest to replace 
that of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. 

The new crest, which bears only the 
French and English abbreviations of the 
organization’s name, is composed of a dou- 
ble circle surrounding three chain links 
symbolizing solidarity and unity. The field 
is golden yellow, symbolizing strength, and 
the grey colour of the chain links symbolizes 
peace. 





accepts its responsibilities in the matter of 
unemployment and has already taken a 
number of steps to remedy it. 


He mentioned specifically the establish- 
ment of the Economic Guidance Council, 
the establishment of Industrial Boards in 
various parts of the province, participation 
in the winter works program, and the reform 
of the educational system. 

The Minister said that in 1958-59, the 
winter works program entailed 230 projects 
in 71 municipalities at a cost of $16,844,- 
475.11; in the winter of 1960-61, it involved 
2,145 projects in 765 municipalities at a 
cost of $90,696,000. The number of work- 
ers involved increased from 6,532 to 49,427. 


Hon. René Levesque 


Hon. René Levesque, Provincial Minister 
of Natural Resources, stressed the need for 
training technicians and skilled workers. He 
deplored the fact that many firms em- 
ploying graduate technicians must train 
them as apprentices when they do employ 
them. 

Speaking on the problem of unemploy- 
ment and the solutions it calls for, he said 
that for years the economy of the country 
had been expanding at the annual rate of 
1 or 2 per cent while the labour force had 
been increasing faster. 
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The Minister said that “the solution of 
unemployment lies in creating new occupa- 
tions and in giving our youth and workers 
the means to fill these new occupations that 
will require greater skill.” 

Mr. Levesque stated that the high rate 
of unemployment in Quebec was “shameful 
and scandalous” and added that if private 
enterprise cannot solve this problem, “the 
State will then have to take a hand in it. 

“If Canada cannot change such a situa- 
tion,” he said, “the economic and social 
system will fail, and socialism and any other 
such doctrine will gain ground.” 

Mr. Levesque also stressed the part that 
enlightened citizens, and especially unions, 
can play, through their demands and pres- 
sure, in making politicians keep their 
promises and follow policies in line with 
public welfare. 


Other Speakers 
Théogéne Ricard, MP 

Théogéne Ricard, Member of Parliament 
for St. Hyacinthe, who represented the 
federal Minister of Labour, spoke on tech- 
nical and professional training in Canada 
and explained the nature and scope of the 
federal contribution to training. 

Mr. Ricard stated that from now until 
1966, the number of technical and profes- 
sional facilities will have to be at least 
doubled. He described the provisions of the 
new Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act (L.G., Nov., p. 1096) for 
federal sharing of the costs of new training 
facilities; of training apprentices, supervisors 
in industry, and disabled persons; of pro- 
viding post-secondary school training for 
persons wishing to become technicians; and 
for sharing the costs of providing a voca- 
tional training program for unemployed 
persons. 

Other Speakers 


Jean-Baptiste Lemoine, President of the 
Catholic Union of Farmers, Forestry Serv- 
ice, pointed out the increasingly industrial 
nature of the province of Quebec. “Even 
though,” he said, “the number of farmers 
has decreased by a third during the last 20 
years, we are now able to produce twice 
as much as before.” 


L. P. Bonneau, Vice-Rector of Laval 
University, recalled that an imposing num- 
ber of Laval graduates are active in trade 
unionism. He also pointed out that the 
University had recently entered into a col- 
lective agreement with its employees and 
had undertaken a program of job evalua- 
tion. 


Msgr. Ernest Lemieux, parish priest for 
Beauport, who represented the Archbishop 
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of Quebec, pointed out the excellent work 
accomplished by the CNTU on behalf of 
the working classes in the province. 


President's Moral Report 


CNTU President Jean Marchand based 
his moral report on the Pope’s encyclical 
Mater et Magistra, because in the coinciding 
of the 40th anniversary of the founding of 
the CNTU and the 70th anniversary of 
the encyclical Rerum Novarum he found an 
excellent occasion to re-affirm the basic 
principles of trade unionism. 


The National President first said that 
the CNTU was especially pleased to find in 
the recent encyclical of Pope John XXIII 
“the confirmation of many of the views we 
have been advocating and which should 
protect us, at least for a while, from the 
attacks of social conservatives.” 


Mr. Marchand stated that, under the 
term “socialization,” the encyclical intro- 
duces a new concept. The term is defined 
as “the progressive multiplication of rela- 
tions in common life.” 


This socialization guarantees certain in- 
dividual rights in the social and economic 
field, he said, adding: 

Thus it is wrong to pretend that the Church 
is opposed to social security and to government 
intervention in fields which had been tradi- 
tionally reserved to private initiative. It looks 
favourably upon this socialization provided 
that all necessary precautions are taken in its 
implementation in order to avoid the crushing 
of individuals and intermediate groups. We 
must endeavour to draw out of it all the 
advantages, while averting and Testricting its 
negative aspects. 


Mr. Marchand recalled that the CNTU 
had always maintained that workers were 
entitled not only to a living wage but also 
to partake in the prosperity of the enter- 
prise and of the national community. He 
specified that the principle was strongly 
supported by the encyclical, which says 
that “the remuneration of work cannot be 
left entirely to the laws of the market nor 
can it be fixed arbitrarily. It is determined 
according to justice and equity.” 

Mr. Marchand also quoted this passage: 

We must here call attention to the fact that 
in many economies today, the medium and 
large enterprises not rarely effect rapid and 
large productive developments by means of 
self-financing. In such cases, we hold that the 
workers should acquire shares in the firms in 
which they are engaged, especially when they 
earn no more than the minimum salary. 


Mr. Marchand added: “It is my con- 
viction that, on this matter, workers have 
been shamelessly deprived of their right 
and would be justified in claiming their due 
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from a vast number of enterprises which 
usurped profits that ought to have been 
shared.” 


Referring to the structures of North 
American enterprises, the National President 
qualified them as “anti-Christian.” 

He pointed out that “not only has nothing 
been done to make a human community 
out of enterprise, but we have striven to 
erect air-tight partitions between manage- 
ment and employees.” 

He recalled that Pope John points out 
that one of the most desirable means of 
responding to the needs of justice “is to 
make sure that workers share in the owner- 
ship of the enterprises in the manner and 
the degree most suitable to all.” 


Mr. Marchand also relied on the encycli- 
cal to stress that the voice of the workers 
be heard and listened to at every level. 


Referring once more to the phenomenon 
of “socialization,” Mr. Marchand stated 
that Pope John suggests that “the State 
intervene in numerous fields” and he pro- 
poses the expansion of the part the State 
can play in relation to private sectors. 

Mr. Marchand said that “whenever it 
would be impossible or whenever private 
enterprise would refuse to assume its respon- 
sibilities, there is no doubt that the State 
would have to intervene directly to safe- 
guard public interest. He relied on this 
passage of the encyclical: 

Those in authority, who are responsible for 
the common good, cannot help but feel the 
need not only to exercise in the field of 
economics a multiform action, at once more 
vast, more profound and more organic, but 
it is also required to this end that they give 
themselves suitable structures, tasks, means 
and methods. 


Mr. Marchand said in closing that Mater 
et Magistra is a reliable source of inspira- 
tion and is broad enough to give scope and 
depth to union activities. 

He said that “we will have to tackle the 
structure and even the concept of industry, 
which will have to be transformed as 
quickly as possible into a “community of 
persons.” 


The General Chaplain 


Msgr. Henri Pichette, CNTU General 
Chaplain, stated that “when John XXIII 
calls for trade unions to play a larger part 
in our society, he expresses his trust in 
union leaders and stresses the great impor- 
tance of the contribution they can make.” 

He found in this attitude a call to union 
leaders to come to some concrete action 
and to do everything possible to give full 
effect to Christian social doctrine. 
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He said this immense task can be accom- 
plished only by working together and added: 


If individuals must be conscious of their 
duties, they must also realize that they cannot 
fulfil them alone. Our society can be restored 
only through collective responsibility. You feel 
the need to get together, to appoint committees 
to plan your collective agreements, to draw up 
the strategy of your negotiations and work out 
programs. You must adopt the same means to 
study thoroughly together the Pope’s message 
and try and find where it applies in your fields 
of action. 

Msgr. Pichette stated that our society will 
have a human and Christian aspect when 
the responsible laymen in the economic, 
social and political sectors combine their 
scientific and technical skill with the knowl- 


edge of Christian principles. 


Changing the CNTU Structure 


The convention spent more than two 
days studying the problem of changing the 
structure of the organization, a problem 
made more difficult by the desire of the 
CNTU to better centralize its services in 
order to make them more efficient while 
keeping them as close as possible to the 
member. 

The Executive Board had in mind some 
centralization of the services and, on the 
other hand, the complete and total integra- 
tion of the member in the movement. “In 
order to achieve this,” the Board said, “we 
feel that the strengthening of the power 
of the CNTU must be carried out by assur- 
ing more services to its members, but that 
such services should be provided at the 
level closest to the member.” 

The Board also stressed the need for 
the unions to remain autonomous and 
masters of their own decisions. It has been 
deemed far from desirable for unions to 
be entities without any legal responsibility 
but merely dependent upon the central 
organization. 

The first change approved by the con- 
vention provides for the establishment of 
regional offices throughout the province. 
These offices will, henceforth, take care 
of the organizational and educational serv- 
ices previously provided by the central 
councils. Agreements to this effect are to 
be signed with the councils between now 
and September 1962. 

The central councils will continue to 
represent the workers in their jurisdiction 
at the school, municipal and public organi- 
zation levels. As the functions of the central 
councils will then be fewer, it is expected 
that their share of the per capita tax will 
be smaller. 

The permanent staff of the regional 
offices will be hired by the CNTU after 
consultation and agreement with the central 
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councils and will come under the direction 
of the Executive Board of the central 
councils. 

The second important change relates to 
the federations. The convention decided to 
amalgamate the 15 existing federations into 
six new ones in order to create units that 
will be larger and more able to give the 
unions all the help required. It will take 
some time to complete this change. 

The six new federations are: 

—Federation of building, wood and fur- 
niture workers; 

—Federation of metal, chemical products 
and mine workers; 

—Federation of textile, clothing, leather 
and shoe workers; 

—Federation of pulp, wood, paper, print- 
ing and editing, cardboard box and paper 
products workers; 

—Federation of municipal corporations 
and school boards, hospital and public 
services employees; 

—Federation of trade, office and services 
employees and barbers and hairdressers. 


The federations will continue on their 
existing basis and will make decisions of a 
professional nature. However, they will be 
able to enter into agreements with the 
CNTU in order that the latter may provide 
negotiation and collective agreement imple- 
menting services. The federations will then 
have to refund the most of these services to 
the CNTU. 

The convention has also adopted a num- 
ber of regulations that will make dis- 
affiliation more difficult for a union, a 
central council or a federation. It also 
adopted a regulation providing for a bet- 
ter application of democratic principles 
within the unions. 

The regulations provide that the calling 
of union meetings is compulsory and that 
meetings must be called and in such a way 
that all members will know when and 
where they are to be held. 


Unemployment 


The convention spent a whole day, in- 
cluding the evening session, studying the 
unemployment problem. As a result of 
this study the CNTU recommended: 

—Undertaking a campaign to alert public 
opinion at all levels; 

—Carrying out an investigation of the 
shoe industry by the Province of Quebec 
Council for Economic Guidance; 

—State control of banking and credit; 

—Establishing an investment bank; 

—Greater use of the Bank of Canada in 
financing public works; 
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—Extending the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to all the workers of the country. 


A 28-page document prepared by its 
permanent committee on unemployment 
and employment under the chairmanship 
of Michel Chartrand was read to the con- 
vention and served as a basis for the dis- 
cussions. 

A former president of the CNTU Gérard 
Picard, who is now president of both the 
Montreal Central Council and the Printing 
and Editing Federation, denounced the 
capitalistic system as being the basic cause 
of unemployment in Canada. “A full 
employment policy in a capitalistic regime 
is in opposition to the equilibrium existing 
between the present society and those who 
hold the purse strings.” 

Mr. Picard stressed the need “for the 
workers to become once more human” and 
protested against the accumulation of over- 
time by those who are working while too 
many of their fellow workers are 
unemployed. 

The President of the Textile Federation, 
René Gosselin, suggested that the 35-hour 
work week be adopted to redistribute the 
work among a greater number of workers. 


He also stressed the need for State inter- 
vention because private enterprise cannot 
be counted on to find remedies to 
unemployment. 


The National Secretary of the CNTU 
spoke at length as a member of the Na- 
tional Productivity Council. Marcel Pépin 
said the Council’s terms of reference were 
so limited that it was impossible for it 
to arrive at some solutions. He suggested 
that the Council become a subcommittee of 
a national body on economic guidance. 


Mr. Pépin suggested two measures under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act: raise the 
benefits and pay them during the whole 
period of unemployment. 


Raymond Parent of the Metal Workers’ 
Federation, pointing out that, in the last 
decade, productivity in this sector had risen 
rapidly and that wages were also higher, 
but to a much less degree, and that the 
labour force had decreased slightly, said 
the 40-hour week was indeed a fact and 
that the Confederation’s demands in this 
respect are long overdue. 


Adrien Plourde, President of the Metal 
Workers’ Federation, suggested that public 
opinion be alerted by every means of 
propaganda available to the CNTU. “We 
must make public demonstrations and organ- 
ize public meetings to cry out that we will 
no longer tolerate a high level of unem- 
ployment”, he said, 
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Rev. Jean-Marie Lafontaine, chaplain of 
a Montreal union, said we have too long 
been suspicious of State intervention and 
that we have been influenced too much by 
what has taken place in some countries 
where freedom has been stifled. The State 
has more reason to intervene at the eco- 
nomic level since it has more means avail- 
able for intervening in favour of the 
distressed, said the Chaplain. 


Pointing out that the workers with jobs 
are more prosperous today than ever, Father 
Lafontaine stressed the importance of union 
members’ giving some attention to the plight 
of the unemployed. 


Another delegate, Napoleon Nadeau, de- 
nounced workers who seek time and a half 
and double time to the prejudice of their 
fellow workers who are unemployed. He 
was also opposed to Sunday work and sug- 
gested creating a labour association in the 
province to do away with it. 

During the discussion, the convention also 
adopted a resolution calling for an amend- 
ment to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
“to enable an individual employer in con- 
struction to provide unemployment insur- 
ance stamps to the workers in his service”. 


Joint Committee on Ethics 


Through its President, the CNTU pro- 
posed to the Quebec Federation of Labour 
(CLC) and to the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress the creation of a joint committee on 
ethics to study the problems of union juris- 
diction in order to do away with union 
raiding. 

Such a committee would study all cases 
of conflict between unions of various 
allegiances and make recommendations to 
the parties concerned. (QFL President 
Roger Provost later welcomed the sug- 
gestion.) 

The idea was initiated by Mr. Marchand 
when commenting on reactions to his state- 
ment at the opening of the convention that 
he wished to expand CNTU activities across 
the whole country. 


Mr. Marchand explained: 


“I have been asked if the wish expressed 
in my report to extend CNTU activities on 
a nation-wide basis could be interpreted as 
a challenge to the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress and a declaration of war against inter- 
national unions. This was surely not my 
intention. I said that the CNTU must be 
expanded ‘according to the most appropriate 
and most efficient formula,’ that is to say, 
affiliation to the CLC or the achievement 
of labour unity according to any other 
means agreed upon by the parties could 
very well be that ‘most appropriate formula’. 
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Mass union raiding does not seem to me 
any more possible than it is desirable for 
either party.” 

Mr. Marchand recalled, however, that the 
CNTU has always maintained that “workers 
should remain free to change unions if they 
deem it advisable.” 

He said that “the advantages of an 
absolute union monpoly do not compensate 
for the gains that result from the free exer- 
cise of the right to union membership”. 


Increase in Hospital Fees 


The CNTU flatly rejected the charge that 
hospital employees who insist on higher 
wages are responsible for the increase in 
hospital fees. 

In a statement given to the press during 
the convention, the National President de- 
clared that the CNTU will not admit that 
the Department of Health should intervene 
in bona fide negotiations between free unions 
and the hospitals or that it refuse to accept 
the findings of arbitration boards. 

Mr. Marchand stated that while the Que- 
bec Government must have some control 
over hospital budgets, since it will finally 
have to pay most of the cost, this control 
must not destroy free collective bargaining. 

Mr. Marchand thought the increase in 
hospital fees came from many factors, of 
which the most important are: the adjust- 
ment of the wages paid to the nuns; the 
creation of thousands of new jobs; the salary 
increases to management staff; the increase 
in medical staff; the purchase of new equip- 
ment, and the salary increases to non-union 
staff. 

“We must point out”, he said, “that it 
is the hospital employees on the lower rungs 
who most of all deserve public sympathy. 
They do not come under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act nor under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and yet for years they 
have indirectly subsidized most of our hos- 
pitals through lower wages and inferior 
working conditions.” 


Nuclear Warheads in Canada 


The convention sent a telegram to the 
Prime Minister strongly protesting against 
the storing of nuclear warheads on Cana- 
dian soil. 

Signed by Mr. Marchand, 
President, the telegram said: 


The 550 delegates assembled in special con- 
vention in Quebec have instructed me to send 
you this message. They are strongly opposed 
to any agreement between Canada and the 
United States for the stockpiling of nuclear 
warheads on Canadian soil. The convention 
also rejects the idea that the Canadian army 
be equipped with atomic arms. The presence 
of nuclear warheads in Canada would provide 
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a potential enemy of the United States with 
justification for turning Canada into a radio- 
active desolation. Both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. claim they each have sufficient 
atomic power to destroy the world. What can 
Canada add to this abominable situation? The 
only service we can render to humanity is to 
exert all our efforts toward the banning of all 
kinds of atomic weapons. The delegates expect 
that you will resist American pressure. 


Elections 


Jean Marchand was unanimously re- 
elected President of the CNTU, a position 
he assumed last March when Roger 
Mathieu resigned. Marcel Pépin and 
Jacques Dion were re-elected Secretary and 
Treasurer respectively. 


The elections, which were conducted by 
Gérard Picard, a former president, resulted 
in new mandates for all the vice-presidents 
who stood for re-election. The only new 
member of the Board will be Martial 
Laforest, Chemical Products Workers, of 
Shawinigan, who replaces Guy Thibodeau, 
who did not stand for re-election as Fifth 
Vice-President. 

The other Vice-Presidents are: René Gos- 
selin, Textile Workers, Granby; S. Ted 
Payne, Metal Workers, Montreal; Eugéne 
Rancourt, Shoe Workers, Quebec; Adrien 
Plourde, Aluminum Workers, Arvida; 
Daniel Lessard, Asbestos Workers, Thetford 
Mines; Henri Vachon, Paper Workers, 
Saguenay; and Miss Jeanne Duval, Hospital 
Workers, Montreal. 





4th Biennial Convention of the AFL-CIO 


Delegates approve procedure for Settling of jurisdictional disputes, adopt 
strong resolution designed to enforce bars to racial discrimination within 
organization, and erect effective barrier against re-admission of Teamsters 


A procedure for the settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes and a strong resolution 
designed to enforce barriers against racial 
discrimination within the organization were 
adopted at the fourth biennial convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, held 
at Bal Harbour, Fla., December 7 to 14. 


The 900 delegates erected an effective 
barrier against re-admission of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, ex- 
pelled in 1957 on charges of corruption 
(L.G. 1957, p. 1275), when they adopted 
a resolution that requires expelled unions 
seeking re-admission to pass a test of clean 
unionism. An AFL-CIO spokesman later 
said the Teamsters couldn’t meet the test 
under its present leadership. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany was 
re-elected by acclamation, as were other 
officers of the 12,500,000-member organiza- 
tion. 

A special feature of the convention was 
an address by United States President John 
Kennedy. 


Sefflement of Jurisdictional Disputes 


The procedure for settling jurisdictional 
disputes provides for mediation of conflict- 
ing claims to jurisdiction, with final decision 
vested in the 29-member Executive Council, 
and establishes a system of sanctions against 
non-complying affiliates. Recourse to the 
courts is prohibited. 
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The machinery for dispute settlement is 
spelled out in an amendment to the con- 
stitution. The 22-section article provides 
that: 

—Each affiliate shall respect the estab- 
lished collective bargaining relationship of 
every other affiliate, and no affiliate shall 
organize or attempt to represent workers 
already represented by another affiliate. 

—Each affiliate shall respect the estab- 
lished work relationship of every other 
affiliate, i.e., it will not seek to obtain for 
its members work that members of another 
affiliate have “customarily” been doing. 

—No affiliate shall “circulate or cause to 
be circulated” any charge or report that 
may have the effect of bringing another 
affiliate into public disrepute. 

—If affiliates involved in or affected by 
a dispute are unable to reach a voluntary 
settlement with the assistance of a mediator 
appointed by the AFL-CIO president, they 
will have a full and fair hearing before an 
impartial umpire. 

—The impartial umpire shall make a 
determination, after a hearing, within a 
time specified by the AFL-CIO president. 

—An affiliate that thinks it has been 
adversely affected by an umpire’s determina- 
tion may file an appeal with the president 
within five days after receipt of the decision, 
and the president shall refer the appeal 
to a subcommittee of the Executive Council. 

—The subcommittee may disallow the 
appeal, in which case the umpire’s decision 
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is final, or refer it to the full Executive 
Council. A majority of all members of the 
Council is necessary to set aside or alter 
an umpire’s determination, and the Council’s 
decision is final. 


A union that fails to comply with an 
award shall be subject to sanctions spelled 
out in the constitutional amendment. 


Only the International Typographical 
Union voted against the plan. ITU Presi- 
dent Elmer Brown described the amend- 
ment as a “surrender of autonomy” and 
threatened to secede from the federation if 
the approved plan interferes with his union’s 
autonomy. Mr. Meany countered with a 
quotation from Samuel Gompers, first Presi- 
dent of the AFL, who in 1902 warned 
affiliates who threatened to secede or with- 
hold money that they faced revocation of 
their rights to representation at the con- 
vention until they paid up and withdrew 
their notice to disaffiliate. 

On the day after the convention’s close, 
Mr. Meany appointed David L. Cole, 
former federal mediator, to be an umpire 
under the new dispute settlement procedure. 


Civil Rights Resolution 


The convention unanimously approved a 
civil rights resolution that pledges that the 
federation will “intensify its drive to make 
fully secure equal rights for all Americans 
in every field of life and to assure for all 
workers without regard to race, colour, 
creed, national origin or ancestry the full 
benefits of union membership.” 


The new civil rights policy emphasized a 
voluntary approach by affiliates to the prob- 
lem and set up a procedure for the process- 
ing of complaints against offending unions. 
But the resolution empowered the AFL- 
CIO Civil Rights Committee to initiate 
complaints of its own on the basis of prima 
facie evidence that discrimination is being 
practised. 

William Schnitzler, AFL-CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer, was appointed chairman of the 
Civil Rights Committee. 


Re-admission of Expelled Unions 


Before the convention opened, some of 
the AFL-CIO vice-presidents had been pro- 
moting the re-admission of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, expelled in 1957 
on charges of corruption, and others had 
been suggesting the setting-up of an AFL- 
CIO union to take over the Teamsters’ 
jurisdiction. But the convention, after only 
a brief discussion, adopted a resolution that 
in effect barred the re-entry; the question 
of an AFL-CIO truckers union did not 
reach the convention floor. 
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The resolution, unanimously adopted, did 
not mention the Teamsters by name. It 
stated that whenever an expelled union 
made formal application for re-admittance 
it would have to demonstrate “complete 
observance” of all rules, laws and standards 
of the federation. 

After adoption of the resolution, an 
AFL-CIO spokesman told the press that 
the resolution means in effect that the 
Teamsters couldn’t meet this test under its 
present leadership. 


U.S. President’s Address 


United States President John Kennedy 
asked for the help of the AFL-CIO in main- 
taining a favourable balance of trade, when 
he spoke to the convention on its opening 
day. “If we cannot maintain the balance of 
trade in our favour,” he said, “then this 
country is going to face most serious 
problems.” 

He told the delegates he hoped that the 
United States could maintain a_ viable 
economy with full employment, that it 
could remain competitive in world markets, 
and that management and labour would 
“recognize their responsibility to permit us 
to compete.” He was hopeful that “those 
of you who are in the area of wage negotia- 
tions will recognize the desirability of our 
maintaining as stable prices as possible.” 

The President implied that negotiators 
should take adequate account of produc- 
tivity when agreeing on wage increases. 

He pointed out that the country’s trade 
problems had been intensified by the devel- 
opment of the European Common Market, 
and that United States industries that are 
unable to place their products in the Com- 
mon Market are now building plants in 
Western Europe and hiring Western Euro- 
pean workers. 

He then announced that he intended to 
recommend to the U.S. Congress legislation 
to provide assistance to industries hard-hit 
by imports. It would provide “a recognition 
of the national responsibility in the period 
of transition for those industries and people 
who may be adversely affected.” 

The stimulation of trade abroad as a 
means of expanding job opportunities was 
the last of six steps the President believed 
had to be taken “if the manpower budget is 
to be balanced.” The other five were: 

—The giving of special attention to the 
problem of younger people. “Today there 
are 1,000,000 young Americans under the 
age of 25 who are out of school and out of 
work.” 

—A program of retraining unemployed 
workers. “We want to make sure that our 
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workers are able to take advantage of the 
new jobs that must inevitably come as tech- 
nology changes.” 

—Giving attention to minority groups. 
“Those who are first to be discharged and 
last to be rehired too often are among those 
who are members of our minority groups 
.... We are making a great effort to make 
sure that all who secure federal contracts 
will give fair opportunity to all of our citi- 
zens to participate in that work.” 


—Provision of opportunities for plant re- 
investment. “I believe we have to give as 
much incentive as is possible to provide 
reinvestment in plant which makes work 
and will keep our economy moving ahead.” 


—Grants-in-aid to communities for 
needed public works. The President said he 
intended to ask Congress at its next session 
for stand-by authority to make such grants 
when unemployment begins to mount and 
the economy to slow down. 


The day after President Kennedy’s 
address, U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg spoke to the convention. He inter- 
preted the President’s remarks to mean that 
wage increases over-all should be earned by 
increasing productivity but emphasized that 
there was plenty of room for advances “in 
this highly productive country.” 


Inequities exist, he said, and “we do not 
propose in any way to restrict the ability of 
collective bargaining to remove or solve 
these inequities.” He urged the delegates to 
try to raise the wages of low-paid workers. 
“One of the unfinished tasks of the trade 
union movement is to direct more of its 
attention to those who are drawing sub- 
standard wages,” he said. 


Other Resolutions 


Two resolutions adopted unanimously 
called for higher wages and shorter hours. 
Another rejected a wage freeze and a 
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balanced budget as solutions to the country’s 
economic problems. 

A fourth resolution urged that Congress 
put into effect immediately the increase to 
$1.25 an hour in the minimum wage that 
is due in September 1963 and urged the 
federation to press for a $1.50 minimum as 
soon as the $1.25 minimum goes into effect. 


The first resolution read: “In collective 
bargaining in the period ahead, AFL-CIO 
affiliated unions will press for wage ad- 
vances as a vital means of increasing inade- 
quate consumer purchasing power.” 

The second resolution on collective bar- 
gaining aims urged AFL-CIO affiliates to 
seek: 

—Year-round income or employment and 
adequate benefits upon loss of jobs. 


—Improved health, welfare and pension 
programs. 

—Measures to minimize ill effects on 
workers of automation and plant relocation. 

—Shorter hours with no loss in pay and 
“substantially more paid vacations, holidays 
and other paid leisure time.” 


The resolution that declared that this was 
not the time for budget balancing called for 
increased federal expenditures to combat 
unemployment. 

In other resolutions the federation: 


—Declared that the major unfinished 
business of the trade union movement was 
to organize the unorganized. 

—Gave its backing to President Ken- 
nedy’s liberalized trade proposals and tariff 
program. 


Election of Officers 


George Meany was re-elected President 
of the AFL-CIO by acclamation. 

All other officers—Secretary-Treasurer 
William Schnitzler and 27 vice-presidents— 
were returned to office. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1961 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 231 during third quarter last year, 
a decrease of 10 from previous quarter and of 121 from same quarter of 1960 


There were 231* industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the third quarter of 1961, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 
crease of 10 from the previous quarter, in 
which 241 were recorded, including 25 
in a supplementary list. In the third quarter 
of the previous year, 352 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were no accidents that resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons. 


Grouped by industries (see chart page 
42), the largest number of fatalities, 69, was 
in the construction industry. Of these, 27 
were in buildings and structures, 19 in 
highways and bridges and 23 in miscel- 
laneous construction. For the same period 
last year, 74 fatalities were recorded: 34 
in buildings and structures, 33 in highways 
and bridges and 7 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. During 1961’s second quarter, 48 
fatalities were listed: 34 in buildings and 
structures, and 7 each in highways and 
bridges and miscellaneous construction. 


There were 45 fatalities in the manufac- 
turing industry during the quarter; of these, 
20 were in iron and steel products, 5 each 
in food and beverages and transportation 
equipment, 4 in chemical products, 3 
in paper products and 2 each in wood 
products, non-ferrous metal products, non- 
metallic mineral products and miscellaneous 
manufacturing. During the same period last 
year, 58 fatalities were recorded; 15 of 
these were in wood products, 14 in iron and 
steel products, 8 in paper products, 6 in 
food and beverages, 4 in chemical products 
and 2 each in non-ferrous metal products 
and non-metallic mineral products. During 
1961’s second quarter, 33 fatalities were 
reported in manufacturing; of these, seven 
were in iron and steel products, five each in 
transportation equipment and non-ferrous 
metal products, four in wood products, and 
three food and beverages and non-metallic 
mineral products. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the third 
quarter of 1961 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents that occur but 
are not reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly 
articles is recorded in supplementary lists and sta- 
tistics are amended accordingly. The figures shown 
include 45 fatalities for which no reports have been 
received. 
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Thirty fatalities were recorded in the 
transportation, storage and communication 
industry; twelve of these were in local and 
highway transportation, eight in air trans- 
portation, six in railway transportation and 
three in water transportation. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same period 
in 1960 numbered 54, of which 18 were 
in railway transportation, 17 in local and 
highway transportation, 9 in water trans- 
portation and 4 each in air transportation 
and storage. During April, May and June 
of 1961, 38 persons were killed in this 
industry; 14 of these were in local and 
highway transportation, 8 in water trans- 
portation, 7 in air transportation, 6 in steam 
railways, 2 in street and electric railways 
and 1 in telegraphs and telephones. 

The 23 fatalities that were recorded in 
the mining and quarrying industry during 
the quarter were distributed as follows: 16 
in metal mining, 3 in coal mining and 4 
in non-metallic mineral mining. During the 
same period last year, 57 deaths were re- 
ported: 30 in metal mining, 10 in coal 
mining and 17 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. Accidents during the second quarter 

(Continued on page 86) 





The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Eco- 


nomics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


New Act in Force 


Vocational Training of Disabled Persons Act proclaimed in force effective 
December 1, 1961. Act provides for sharing with provinces of costs incurred 
in undertaking program for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons 


The Act respecting the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons and the 
Co-ordination of Rehabilitation Services 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1097) was proclaimed 
in force as of the first day of December 
1961. The Act provides for the sharing with 
the provinces of costs incurred in under- 
taking in the province a comprehensive 
program for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons. 


New School for the Deaf in Ontario— 
Ontario Public Works Minister Ray Connell 
announced recently that the first stage of 
construction for the new Ontario School 
for the Deaf at Milton would start 
immediately. 


Planned to accommodate 450 pupils, the 
school will have a junior department for 
200, a high school for another 200 and a 
kindergarten for 50. The first stage of con- 
struction includes the junior school, staff 
residence, hospital, administration, laundry 
and boiler plant buildings. This new school 
will do much to alleviate the overtaxed 
facilities at the School for the Deaf in 
Belleville. 


Rehabilitation Awards in Canada—The 
opening of the 18th Annual Christmas Seal 
Sale of Newfoundland provided the 
opportunity for the awarding of the newly 
created C. A. Pippy Awards. These awards, 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Pippy, are 
to be presented annually to the outstanding 
handicapped man and woman of the year 
in Newfoundland. 


The awards, presented by Mrs. Campbell 
MacPherson, wife of the Lieutenant 
Governor, went to Miss Helen Traverse of 
Coachman’s Cove, White Bay, and Robert 
Windsor of Wesleyville, Bonavista North. 

At 19, Helen Traverse, a victim of severe 
rheumatoid arthritis, has spent 12 years in 
hospital and home unable to walk at all 
and with not enough strength in her arms to 
use a wheelchair. She studied and practised 
at home to become an office worker. She 
worked as a volunteer in the Grenfell 
Children’s Home in return for her room and 
board and seized every opportunity to 
improve her work until she became a quali- 
fied office worker. After two years employ- 
ment in the Grenfell Association she moved 
to St. John, where she is now employed in 
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the Rehabilitation Institute. In addition to 
continuing her studies with the hope of 
becoming a teacher of the handicapped, 
she has also organized a club where handi- 
capped people meet for fun and recreation. 


Robert Windsor, married, with one child, 
was stricken with polio at the age of 26. He 
found himself unable to stand or walk, 
with his right arm paralysed and with little 
strength in the left arm. He retained, how- 
ever, a good brain, a sense of humour and 
an outgoing personality. Today he is clerk- 
manager of the town and publishes a small 
newspaper The Wesleyville Messenger, for 
which he types the stencils himself with one 
finger. He has recently gone into an insur- 
ance business and with his combined activi- 
ties he supports himself and his family. 

2k ae 3k 

The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Co-ordinating Council on 
Rehabilitation honoured three industrialists 
for their work on behalf of disabled persons. 
This marks the first time in Canada that 
employers have been given formal recogni- 
tion for their work in this field. The cita- 
tions, to be awarded annually, are to be 
presented to employers who have made an 
outstanding contribution to rehabilitation 
in Saskatchewan by employing disabled 
persons. 

Receiving the awards from Lieutenant 
Governor F. L. Bastedo were Harry Landa, 
owner of “Doc” Landa’s Auto Body Works; 
A. J. E. Child, President of Intercontinental 
Pork Packers, both of Saskatoon; and Sher- 
man Smith, Manager, as representative of 


Automotive Remanufacturing Ltd. of 
Regina. 
ke ok * 
At the 12th Annual Meeting of the 


Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children 
and Adults “certificates of merit” for out- 
standing and dedicated service were pre- 
sented to J. W. Bremner, Past President of 
the Council, and to the Saskatoon Fire- 
fighters Association, Local 80. Over the 
past nine years the union has consistently 
supplied volunteer spare bus drivers, fi- 
nancially supported a special winter swim- 
ming program for the handicapped, and 
supplied work crews for construction and 
maintenance at Camp Easter Seal. 
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Older Workers 





Government Committee on Older Workers 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Older Workers was established in 1953 to 
advise the Department of Labour on the employment problems of older workers 


To advise the Department of Labour on 
the employment problems of older workers, 
there is an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Older Workers, established in 1953 as a 
result of a recommendation of the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower. 

In the beginning the Committee was made 
up of representatives from the Departments 
of Labour, Veterans Affairs, and National 
Health and Welfare, and from the National 
Employment Service. First chairman was 
George G. Blackburn, Director of In- 
formation, Department of Labour. Since 
then a representative of the Civil Service 
Commission has been added, and the pre- 
sent chairman is Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation. 

Its terms of reference, though short, are 
broad in scope. They are: “To give further 
consideration to the employment problems 
of older workers with the object of develop- 
ing a program of education and action 
designed to bring about a wider appreciation 
of the contribution that employed older 
workers can make, and to extend their 
opportunities for suitable jobs.” 

The Committee is primarily an advisory 
body but during its eight-year history it has 
initiated several projects. 

In October 1954 it initiated a study of the 
effects of pension plans on the employment 
of older workers. One of its members was 
nominated to chair a study group of selected 
government experts. The group’s report was 
published in 1957 under the title Pension 
Plans and the Employment of Older Workers 
CLG 19575 pil435), 

In 1955, a delegate from the Committee 
held discussions in Toronto with repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Retail Federa- 
tion regarding a survey of work perform- 
ance by age groups in the retail field. After 
this meeting the delegation made pre- 
liminary arrangements for the survey with 
two large firms in the retail industry, with 
the co-operation of both companies, 

The survey was carried out by a team of 
researchers under the direction of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The report of this 
study was published in 1959 under the title 
Age and Performance in Retail Trade 
(L.G. 1959, p.1022). 

Recognizing that the social and economic 
problem of the older worker was one of 
the many problems of aging, the Committee 
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has maintained close liaison with the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council’s Committee on 
Aging and has obtained membership on 
the Committee on Aging for its chairman 
and one or more members. 

The Committee believes that the mainten- 
ance of economic security, particularly dur- 
ing the years between ages 40 and 65, can 
do much to prevent the affliction of social 
problems upon individuals when they 
reach the later years. For this reason, the 
committee regards the problem of the older 
worker as one of the more important of 
the many problems of aging. 

When, in 1959, the Division on Older 
Workers was established in the Depart- 
ment’s Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, the 
Committee filled an active advisory role in 
the planning and development of the work 
of the new division and in the intensification 
of activities. 

Establishment of the new division was one 
result of the directive of the present 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael Starr, to 
intensify efforts on behalf of older workers. 
Another was the stepping-up by the National 
Employment Service of efforts to persuade 
employers to hire on the basis of qualifica- 
tions and ability without regard to age. 

Present membership of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Older Workers is: Ian 
Campbell, National Co-Ordinator Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Chairman; A. G. Wilson, 
Chief, Applicant Specialist Division, Head 
Office, National Employment Service; Miss 
Margaret MclIrvine, Co-ordinator of Wo- 
men’s Employment, Head Office, National 
Employment Service; W. R. Dymond, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; 
George G. Blackburn, Director of Informa- 
tion, Department of Labour; J. F. Dawe, 
Civil Service Commission; Miss Marion 
Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour; R. H. Parkinson, Assistant 
National Director, Family Allowances and 
Old Age Security, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; G. L. Mann, Chief, 
Special Services Division, Department of 
Veteran’s Affairs; Mrs. F. E. Hurst, Super- 
visor, Welfare Section, Department of 
National Health and Welfare; J. P. Francis, 
Director, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour; A. Charles Taylor, 
Information Branch, Department of Labour; 
and H. L. Douse, Chief, Division on Older 
Workers, Department of Labour, Secretary. 
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Women’s Bureau 





The Working Women of France 


Every third worker in France is a woman, higher proportion than in all but two 
European countries. Working women make up about 39 per cent of all girls and 
women in France over 15 years of age. Two fifths of working women are married 


Every third worker in France is a woman, 
a higher proportion than in any other 
European country except Finland and Den- 
mark. The six and one-half million working 
women make up about 39 per cent of all 
girls and women in France over 15 years of 
age. About two fifths of the working women 
are married. 


The percentage of women in each cate- 
gory of employment in 1954 was as follows: 


Women as 
a % of 

Types of work all workers 
Owners of industries and businesses .... 37.5 
Professionals and higher executives.... 13.3 
Mediumyexecutivesj.42.5 see--ke cet te 37.6 
White-collar workers ................0 : 52.6 
TnGwstrial “WOrkers: ce.sj202-c0-<c-pere-s OS 
WetVviGe  DETSOTNEL oo. se-cce.e-ssscgsneeravceoec's . 80.3 
OfhiertcatseorieS tos tee 26.6 


The clothing and textile industries to- 
gether employ almost half of the women 
working in manufacturing. Metal work, food 
processing, leatherwork, chemicals, rubber 
and printing are other industries where large 
numbers of women work. 


Every seventh professional worker is now 
a woman. Women represent 2.3 per cent of 
engineers, 2.5 per cent of judges, 7 per cent 
of doctors, 11 per cent of lawyers, 23 per 
cent of dentists, 28 per cent of pharmacists 
and 39.5 per cent of secondary school and 
university teachers. Women _ elementary 
school teachers outnumber men and women 
are principals in many of these schools. 

Many women are managers or directors 
of business concerns, not only retail stores, 
fashion houses and millinery shops where 
one would expect to find women in execu- 
tive positions, but also foundries, sawmills, 
shipping firms, publishing enterprises. 

The majority of businesses owned by 
women are small concerns. Women account 
for only 13.9 per cent of factory owners 
and 28.3 per cent of owners of large busi- 
ness establishments. 

In the expanding health and welfare fields 
women’s role has been growing in impor- 
tance. About 80,000 women are nurses and 
more than 10,000 are social workers. 


Although not yet in great numbers, women 
are also serving as assistant school health 
officers, police officers, labour inspectors and 
industrial relations advisers. 

As in most western countries, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of 
women typists, stenographers and clerks so 
that today women hold more than half of 
all such jobs. 

Women’s wages and equal pay—The prin- 
ciple of “equal pay for equal work” was 
laid down in a government decree in 1946 
and, in 1953, the ILO equal remuneration 
Convention was ratified. 

Wages are fixed through collective bar- 
gaining; the State intervenes only to set the 
guaranteed minimum wage, which is the 
same for men and women. A 1950 Act 
respecting collective agreements provides 
that the agreements must contain a clause 
regarding the methods of applying the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work. Jobs are 
defined and classified on the basis of work 
to be done, its relative importance and the 
qualities and aptitudes required to perform 
it. There can therefore be no legal agree- 
ment providing different rates for men and 
women with identical qualifications who are 
doing the same work. 

A recent United Nations survey found 
that women’s wages in manufacturing in 
France are about 85 per cent as high as 
those of men, a higher proportion than in 
any other country reporting. 

Assistance for working mothers—A work- 
ing woman is by law entitled to maternity 
leave for six weeks before and eight weeks 
after the birth of a child. Furthermore, 
expectant mothers and mothers of children 
under two years of age are entitled to a 
special schedule of physical examinations 
by the state labour medical service. 

In large centres, day nurseries are avail- 
able to working mothers, some free of 
charge and others at a small cost. This ser- 
vice is provided by about 15 per cent of 
factories for the children of women em- 
ployees and some créches and day nurseries 
have been subsidized by public funds. Hours 
of opening and closing are arranged to cor- 
respond to the normal working hours of 
the mothers. 





The information for this article was 
Embassy in Ottawa. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1912 





O00 Years Ago This Month 


Upward trend in wages continues during 1911 but cost of living also on rise 
during the year. Machinists in Saint John strike in support of demand for a 
nine-hour day, then setfle for work week of 53 hours with pay for 573 hours 


The upward trend in wages that began 
in 1909 continued during 1911. No decreases 
in wage rates during the year were reported 
in the Labour GAZETTE for January 1912 
but in a few cases a reduction in the num- 
ber of working hours caused a drop in 
earnings. 

There was also a general upward trend 
in the cost of living, which was particularly 
marked in the case of farm products. 

In a special article on prices during 1911, 
the LaBour GAZETTE said: “From general 
information as to the level of prices prior 
to 1890 it may be stated that never since 
the first six years of Confederation have 
wholesale prices been so high in Canada. 

“Comparing the year 1911 with 1896, in 
which prices were at their lowest within the 
past 40 years, a rise of 45 per cent is 
shown.” The article added that if the rela- 
tively high importance of agricultural prod- 
ucts in Canada were taken into account 
the rise would be 50 per cent or more. 


Specific instances of wage increases dur- 
ing the year given by the GAZETTE were 
a rise of $10 a month in the wages of farm 
labour in Manitoba, and increases to coal 
miners in Alberta and eastern British 
Columbia averaging about 5 per cent. Many 
increases also were granted in the building 
trades, while in the metal trades and in 
various branches of railway service the 
tendency was also upward. 


ok oK a 


Early in December 1911, machinists em- 
ployed in the nail factory of James Pender 
& Company, Saint John, N.B., went on 
strike for a nine-hour day instead of the 
ten-hour day they had been working. The 
company argued that the Western factories 
were working ten hours a day, except on 
Saturday, when they worked five hours, but 
that these factories were Operating on a 
tonnage basis. This method of working, the 
company contended, resulted in a decidedly 
greater output than the day-work method on 
which its factory was operating. 


The men were told that as soon as the 
mill was put on a tonnage basis, they would 
be allowed a half-holiday on Saturday, but 
that two or three months would be required 
to make the change. Meanwhile, the men 
were given the choice of taking 53 days 
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pay for 53 hours work, by starting at 8 a.m. 
instead of 7 a.m., or full pay for full time, 
ie., 59 hours a week. 

Both these offers were refused, and the 
men demanded a nine-hour day or a half- 
holiday on Saturday at once. When their 
demand was not granted they went on strike. 
Two days later, however, on December 9, 
they decided to accept the company’s offer, 
and on December 11 they resumed work. 
On account of the loss caused by the strike, 
the men agreed to work full time for the 
rest of the year, and after that to work 
53 hours per week, for which they would 
receive pay for 574 hours. This would con- 
tinue until the new system was put into 
operation. 

* * * 

“Ruling that the mere fact that a man 
is unemployed for a certain part of the year 
did not constitute sufficient grounds to have 
caused his arrest and conviction on a charge 
of vagrancy, the Court of King’s Bench 
(criminal side), sitting in appeal at Mont- 
real, reversed a judgment of the magistrate’s 
court, and liberated a prisoner sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment by the lower 
tribunal.” 

A report in the LaBour GazETTE of 
January 1912, from which this extract is 
taken, went on to explain that the prisoner 
in question had in the first place been taken 
into custody on a charge of theft. When 
the charge was not sustained at a court 
hearing, he was promptly re-arrested as 
being without visible means of support. 


It appeared that although the accused 
had not been working during the winter 
preceding his arrest, he was idle only 
because he could not get work at that time 
of the year. His regular employment was 
that of longshoreman, unloading coal barges, 
and he had been left without work at the 
close of navigation. 


“Counsel for the appellant pointed out 
that, if one were to accept the principle 
that a man who was employed for only a 
part of the year could be said to be amen- 
able to arrest for lack of visible means of 
subsistence during the time he was idle, 
chaos would ensue,” the GazeTTE report 
continued. ‘“Seamen, navigators, teachers, 
college professors, and even judges were 
employed but a part of the year.” 
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New Director of Institute for Labour Studies 


Rt. Hon. Hilary A. Marquand, former British Minister of Pensions and Minister 
of Health, named last month fo succeed first Director, Sir Douglas Copeland 


Rt. Hon. Hilary A. Marquand, D.Sc., 
formerly Minister of Pensions and Minister 
of Health of the United Kingdom, is the 
new Director of the ILO International In- 
stitute for Labour Studies. He was named 
November 30 to succeed Sir Douglas Cope- 
land, the first Director of the Institute, who 
resigned in September. 

The Institute will offer its initial course of 
study in September this year. 

Mr. Marquand, who resigned his seat in 
Parliament in order to take up his appoint- 
ment as Director of the Institute, has had a 
distinguished academic and governmental 
career. From 1926 to 1930 he lectured in 
economics at the University of Birmingham. 
From 1930 to 1945 he was Professor of 
Industrial Relations, and later Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, at the University College 
of Cardiff, one of the constituent colleges of 
the University of Wales. During this period 
he continued his research and studies in the 
structure and organization of industrial com- 
binations and industrial relations, publishing 
his work on The Dynamics of Industrial 
Combinations and, after two years of study 
on a Rockefeller Fellowship at various uni- 
versities in the United States, his Industrial 
Relations in the U.S.A. 


From 1931 to 1936 Mr. Marquand was 
also Director of Industrial Surveys of South 
Wales, publishing two Industrial Surveys of 
South Wales (part-author) and his South 
Wales Needs a Plan. In 1938-39 he taught 
at the University of Wisconsin as a Visiting 
Professor in Economics. He is the editor 
and part-author of Organised Labour in 
Four Continents. In 1938 he was awarded 
the degree of D.Sc. in recognition of his 
published work. 

During the war, Mr. Marquand became 
successively Acting Principal of the Board 
of Trade (1940-41), Deputy Regional Con- 
troller for Wales in the Ministry of Labour 
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Further contributions to the endowment 
fund of the ILO International Institute for 
Labour Studies have been announced. 

Italy has decided to contribute 125,000,000 
lire (more than $200,000), the Australian 
Government to contribute $50,000, and 


Sierra Leone to donate $1,000. 

These three bring to about $2,900,000 the 
total of contributions and pledges received 
by the fund. 

Sierra Leone is the twenty-fourth country 
to make or pledge a contribution. 





and Chairman of the Manpower Board for 
Eastern South Wales (1941-42), and Labour 
Adviser to the Minister of Production 
(1942-44). 

After election to Parliament from East 
Cardiff in 1945, Mr. Marquand became 
Secretary for Overseas Trade (1945-47) and 
later Paymaster General (1947-48). In July 
1948 Mr. Marquand was appointed Minister 
of Pensions, a post which he held until he 
became Minister of Health (1951). 

Since 1951, while retaining his Parlia- 
mentary seat, Mr. Marquand has maintained 
an active schedule of teaching and lecturing. 

One of Mr. Marquand’s principal respon- 
sibilities during the first year of his appoint- 
ment will be the preparation and adminis- 
tration of the first course of the Institute, 
which is to be held from September 17 to 
December 7. The course will centre round 
the theme of “The Labour Force and Its 
Employment” but will also deal with a 
number of major labour problems, par- 
ticularly as they arise in the countries which 
are in the process of rapid economic 
development. 

The Institute was established by unan- 
imous decision of the Governing Body of 
the ILO to further a better understanding 
of labour problems in all countries and of 
the methods for their solution. 
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150th Session, ILO Governing Body 


At its 150th Session, held in Geneva from 
November 21 to 24, the ILO Governing 
Body: 

—Directed that the text of the resolution 
adopted at the 1961 International Labour 
Conference (L.G., Aug. 1961, p. 785) that 
called for the withdrawal of the Republic 
of South Africa from ILO membership until 
such time as it abandons apartheid be sent 
to the South African Government. 


—Decided to convene a preparatory tech- 
nical conference in 1963 to discuss the ques- 
tion of employment policy as a prelude to 
the adoption of an appropriate instrument 
by the International Labour Conference in 
1964. It was agreed that the report to be 
prepared by the ILO for the technical con- 
ference should deal mainly with employment 
problems in the developing countries. 


—Decided to place the following items 
on the agenda of the 1963 session of the 
International Labour Conference: (a) 
Hygiene in shops and offices, and (b) Bene- 
fits in cases of employment accidents and 
occupational diseases. 


—Added two items to the agenda of the 
1962 session: reduction of hours of work 
(supplementary discussion )—a draft Recom- 
mendation on hours of work failed at the 
1961 session of the Conference for want of 
a quorum—and revision of Convention 
No. 82 concerning Social Policy in Non- 
Metropolitan Territories, 1947—the object 
being to eliminate provisions restricting the 
application of this instrument to non-metro- 
politan territories only. 


In the absence of Shambhu Merani of 
India, Chairman of the Governing Body, 
who had recently been injured in a motor 
accident, the 150th Session was presided 
over in turns by Pierre Waline of France, 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman, and Jean Mori 
of Switzerland, Workers? Vice-Chairman, 


Measures to Combat Discrimination 


Pursuant to a resolution adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1960, 
the Governing Body resumed its considera- 
tion of measures to combat discrimination 
in respect of employment or occupation. 

Member Governments had been requested 
to report in 1962 on the extent to which 
legislation and practice in their countries 
conformed to Convention No. 111 concern- 
ing Discrimination in respect of Employ- 
ment and Occupation, adopted by the Con- 
ference in 1958. 

The information provided by governments 
will be available to the Committee of 
Experts on the Application of Conventions 
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and Recommendations, and to the Confer- 
ence itself, in 1963, and will make possible 
an assessment of the discrimination picture 
throughout the world. Meanwhile, the ILO 
will undertake certain studies and analyses 
of a more limited character, covering, for 
instance, such matters as national fair em- 
ployment machinery. 

The Governing Body also approved a 
major promotional and educational program 
to include: 

—NMeasures to be taken by governments 
and by employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions; and co-operation for education of the 
appropriate non-governmental organization; 

—Publication by the ILO of studies deal- 
ing with different forms of discrimination 
in employment and with the efficacy of 
specific measures adopted to combat them; 

—Meetings of specialists. It was thought 
that, by bringing to light various types of 
activities and by providing an opportunity 
to compare results, such meetings might be 
of great value to the ILO in the formulation 
of technical assistance programs for the 
elimination of discrimination in employment. 


Finally, the Governing Body requested 
the Director-General to draft new proposals 
for the establishment of ILO machinery to 
deal with allegations of discrimination. 


Complaints Concerning Forced Labour 

A progress report submitted by the Com- 
mission appointed to examine the complaint 
filed by Ghana concerning the observance 
by Portugal of the Abolition of Forced 
Labour Convention, 1957 (No. 105) stated 
that 31 witnesses had been heard. The Com- 
mission would shortly travel to the terri- 
tories to which the complaint related so as 
to supplement on the spot the information 
already collected. 

The Commission hoped that it would be 
able, in its report to the next session of the 
Governing Body, to deal with the whole 
question referred to it and to indicate the 
results of its examination. 

The Governing Body also had before it 
a complaint submitted by Portugal concern- 
ing the observance by Liberia of the Forced 
Labour Convention, 1930 (No. 29). This 
Convention, which was not annulled by the 
1957 Convention on the same subject, has 
been ratified by both Portugal and Liberia. 

The Governing Body decided to ask the 
Portuguese Government to provide by 
December 15 a detailed statement of the 
grounds motivating its complaint and of the 

(Continued on page 96) 
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TEAMWORK 


eT UH Yet 


The recent “House-Warming” at the 
DeLaval Company Ltd. in Peterboro, Ont., 
has been described by a union official as 
evidence of the mutual respect and con- 
fidence that exists between the firm and its 
employees. The event marked the opening 
of a new $142,000 plant addition. The 
company is one of the largest manufacturers 
of farm and dairy equipment in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Speaking on behalf of Kawartha Lodge 
872, International Association of Machin- 
ists (CLC), local president Gus Siegel 
stated that the calibre of communications, 





consultation and personal relations at 
DeLaval has produced a friendly, con- 
structive job atmosphere. Mr. Siegel 


praised three aspects of the firm’s approach 
to employees: “... . their willingness to 
give the union information on future plans; 
the use of informal Union Shop Com- 
mittee-Company meetings to talk about 
problems before they develop into griev- 
ances; and management’s understanding of 
the necessity for thinking of and treating 
employees as dignified human beings, not 
as machines or numbers.” 

He emphasized that the union faced cer- 
tain responsibilities if the excellent labour- 
management relations at DeLaval were to 
be maintained. “While bargaining diligently 
for the economic improvement of the lives 
of its members,” he said, “the union must 
approach the company in a reasonable man- 
ner, with a readiness to consider the valid 
problems of the company. We believe that 
the implementation of these principles is 
conducive to the welfare of both the com- 
pany and its employees.” 

Diversification and new lines were the 
twin themes behind the celebration. As 
personnel manager Harry Pulley put it: 
“We talk progress here—not hard times. 
This is the way to look at a recession.” 

Said president Kenneth Mahood: “If 
you’re going to stay in business and lick 
this unemployment problem, you’ve got to 
think constantly about what else you 
might be doing with your work force and 
plant equipment. Charting a company’s 
course five and ten years ahead is not being 
farsighted today—it is an immediate neces- 
sity.” 

DeLaval does a healthy export business, 
primarily with the United States. At present, 
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45 per cent of the Peterboro plant’s produc- 
tion is shipped South. Several months ago 
the company turned its collective labour- 
management skill on a new field of 
endeavour—high and low pressure boilers. 

More than 500 persons—employees, their 
wives and friends—filled the new extension 
for the opening ceremonies. Members of 
the plant Shop Committee, Kawartha Lodge 
No. 872, International Association of 
Machinists (CLC) and of the DeLaval 
Labour-Management Safety Committee 
assisted in organizing the House-Warming. 

According to personnel manager Pulley, 
employees were “in” on the extension plans 
from the start. “We tell our people ahead 
or time what we plan to do,” he said “We 
like to get their point of view.” He stated 
that no obstacle barring good labour-man- 
agement relations was too great to be over- 
come by joint consultation. 

BS * * 

More than 500 visitors attended the one- 
day Open House at St. Vincent Hospital 
in Ottawa recently, the first to be held in 
the institution’s 37-year history. Director of 
personnel Déo Ledoux described the affair 
as a “great success”. 

He praised St. Vincent’s Labour-Manage- 
ment Consulting Committee for planning 
and organizing the venture. Guests were 
greeted at the hospital’s main entrance by 
committee representatives and guided by 42 
nurses and students through the various 
departments. 

Stops on the Open House tour included 
the chapel, auditorium, laboratory, 
solariums, sterilization and treatment rooms, 


X-ray department, occupational, physio- 
and electrotherapy centres, gymnasium, 
dispensary, medical library, kitchen, 


cafeteria, canteen, linen room, laundry and 
offices. Department heads outlined the 
duties of the centres under their direction, 
and answered the many questions asked by 
the visitors. Guests were handed a brief 
history of St. Vincent’s together with a set 
of statistics involved in the hospital’s 
operation, 

Mr. Ledoux said the Labour-Management 
Consulting Committee was never idle. 
“Realizations follow one after the other,” 
he said. “It has many other projects on its 
agenda.” 











Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during November. 

The Board issued four certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, rejected seven 
applications for certification and one 
application for revocation of certification, 
and denied one request under Section 61(2) 
of the Act for review of an earlier decision. 

During the month the Board received ten 
applications for certification and _ three 
requests under Section 61(2) of the Act for 
review of earlier decisions. It allowed the 
withdrawal of two applications for certif- 
ication, and the Minister of Labour referred 
to the Board a complaint under Section 43 
of the Act alleging failure to bargain col- 
lectively. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of production employees employed 
by the Canadian Marconi Company at 
CFCF-TV in Montreal (L.G., Nov. 1961, 
p. 1147). The International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada and the Marconi Salaried 
Employees’ Association (CFCF-TV) has 
intervened. 

2. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local Union No. 2499, 
on behalf of a unit of carpenters employed 
by General Enterprises Ltd., working in 
and out of Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., Nov. 
1961, p. 1149), 

3. Civil Service Association of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of sergeants and con- 
stables employed by the National Harbours 
Board in the harbour police force at Quebec 
City (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). 

4, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 


longshoremen employed by Gaspé Shipping 
Reg’d. engaged in the loading and unload- 
ing of interior and coastwise vessels in the 
Port of Quebec (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1269). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation (Dominion 
Shipping Division), Montreal, Que. (L.G., 
Noy. 1961, p. 1149). The National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada Inc., 
Great Lakes and Eastern District, had inter- 
vened. 


2. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1149). The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern District, had 
intervened. 


3. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, Montreal, Que. 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern District, had 
intervened. 


4. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by The 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont, (L.G., 
Nov. 1961, p. 1150). The National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada Ines 
Great Lakes and Eastern District, had inter- 
vened. 


5. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by National 
Sand & Material Company Limited, Toronto, 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Ont GeaaNoy. a 1961e) py 11150)2>" The 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern 
District, had intervened. 


6. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Port Colborne, 
OntolGVGsmNovy 19615 (ps 1150). The 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern 
District, had intervened. 


7. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by K. A. 
Powell (Canada) Ltd., Fort William, Ont. 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern District, had 
intervened. 


The above applications for certification 
were rejected by the Board for the reason 


that the applicant had failed to show mem- 
bership in good standing in accordance with 
its constitution, as required by Rule 15 
of the Board’s Rules of Procedure. In reach- 
ing its decision, the Board observed that the 
Canadan constitution of the applicant 
organization does not specify the amounts 
of initiation fees and dues and depends on 
the provisions of the constitution of the 
parent organization, which sets the initia- 
tion fee at $1,000 and monthly dues at $10. 
In these cases the applicant had collected 
$1.00 initiation fees and $4.00 monthly 
dues. The applicant had tendered a pur- 
ported waiver of the initiation fee and dues 
required under the constitution, but the 
Board did not consider this to be a waiver 
in the terms required by the constitution. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


Maurice Rose, et al, applicants, Consoli- 
dated Aviation Fueling and _ Services 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. : 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


J 
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Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists, respondent (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board had acted on the informa- 
tion before it at the time the application for 
certification was considered, and did not 
consider that its decision should be changed 
by the information that subsequently came 
to light. 


Request for Review under Section 61 (2) Denied 


Local 882, International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, applicant, United Grain 
Growers Limited, respondent, and Grain 
Workers’ Union, Local 333, intervener (L.G., 
Oct. 1961, p. 1038). The Board denied 
the request for the reasons that (1) while 
the applicant was certified in 1947 as the 
bargaining agent for a unit of stationary 
engineers employed by the respondent, it 
is clear that the only stationary engineers 
then concerned were casually employed 
engineers employed in grain drying opera- 
tions; that (2) the pellet plant operators are 
stationary engineers only incidentally and 
for a small portion of their working time; 
that (3) the pellet plant operators would 
not appear to be employed to a sufficient 
extent as stationary engineers to qualify as 
craftsmen under Section 8 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; 
that (4) the pellet plant operators take on 
other plant jobs when not operating the 
mill, which jobs are within the scope of the 
certificate and collective agreement held 
by the plant union, Grain Workers’ Union, 
Local 333, and that (5) it would be 
impracticable from the standpoint of 
efficient plant operations to operate the mill 
with full-time stationary engineers. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a union of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the S.S. Hilda Marjanne by Trans- 
Lake Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officers: R. L. Fournier and 
A. B. Whitfield). 


2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed aboard the M. V. Inland 
by the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Co., Sept Iles, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of television technicians and 
engineers employed at CKSO-TV by CKSO 
Radio Limited, Sudbury, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 
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4. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.S. Normac, S.S. Norgoma and 
S.S. Norisle by the Owen Sound Transporta- 
tion Co., Limited, Owen Sound, Ont. 
(Investigating Officers: R. L. Fournier and 
A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the S.S. Keewatin and S.S. Assiniboia 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
(Great Lakes Steamships), Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officers: R. L. Fournier and 
A. B. Whitfield). 

6. The Canadian Union of Operating 
Engineers, on behalf of a unit of stationary 
engineers employed by Canadian Arsenals 
Limited at its Small Arms Division, Long 
Branch, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


7. Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591, on 
behalf of a unit of bus operators and garage 
employees employed by Hull City Transport 
Limited, Hull, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 


8. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591, on 
behalf of a unit of bus operators and garage 
employees employed by Hull Metropolitan 
Transport Limited, Hull, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. A. Lane). 


9. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
employed by Canadian Arsenals Limited at 
its Small Arms Division, Long Branch, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


10. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pick- 
up Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by Zenith Transport Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 
S. Tysoe). 


Requests for Review under Section 61 (2) 
Received 


1, Request by North American Van Lines 
(Atlantic) Limited for review of the 
certificate issued by the Board on October 
251961 Stowithe Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 
927, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 
1147). 


} 2. Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on June 91961. 
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affecting the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, General Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 938, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 
106, applicants, and St. Johns (Iberville) 
Transport Ltd., Iberville, Que., respondent 
(L.G., Aug. 1961, p. 794). 


3. Request for review of certificate issued 
by the Board on November 10, 1955, affect- 
ing the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, applicant, and Atlantic Broad- 
casters Ltd., Antigonish, N.S., respondent 
(L.G. 1956, p. 74). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Eagle Shipping and 
Investment Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Bermuda, 
respondent (unlicensed personnel) (L.G., 
Oct. 1961, p. 1037). 


Complaint under Section 43 of Act Received 


The Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board a complaint made by the Van- 
couver-New Westminster Newspaper Guild, 
Local 115, American Newspaper Guild, 
alleging that the Vantel Broadcasting Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., had failed to bar- 
gain collectively (L.G., Aug. 1961, p. 794). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and Marine En- 
gineers, Local 425 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Canadian Freightways Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta., and Local 605 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


4. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, Toronto (representing 47 companies 
within federal jurisdiction) and Locals 879, 
880 and 938 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. 
McRae). 

5. Soo-Security Motorways Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Merchandise Services Department) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
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Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
F, J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Dec., p. 1269). 


2. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (Grain 
Elevator Division), Goderich, Ont., and 
Local 23736 of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1269). 


3. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 605 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
American (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Nov., p. 1150). 

4. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 


and Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales Em- 
ployees Association (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette) (L.G., Oct., p. 1040). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Frontenac Broadcasting 
Company (CKWS-TV) Kingston, Ont., and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1270) was fully constituted 
in October with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, Ont., as 
Chairman. Judge Lane was appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, D. G. Cunningham, Q.C., and 
Frank Quaife, both of Kingston, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 
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2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Ltd., Dominion Shipping Divi- 
sion, Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1270) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of G. D. 
LaViolette, of Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
LaViolette was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Raymond Caron, 
Q.C., and Roderick Hayes, both of Mont- 
real, who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1151). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


2. The Commercial Cable Company, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, 


S.S. Cable Guardian (unlicensed personnel) 
(licensed engineers) (L.G., Nov., p. 1151). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(IAGERNovaep. Tisi)e ihe text or the 
report is reproduced below. 

4. Federal Commerce and Navigation 
Company Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Aug., p. 797). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

5. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, Toronto, (representing certain com- 
panies within federal jurisdiction) and Local 
880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Nov., p. 1151). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached affer Board Procedure 


H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and Local 
419 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (see above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


H.W. Bacon Limited, Toronto 
and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


The Conciliation Board—S. E. Dinsdale, 
Employer Nominee, Paul Siren, Union 
Nominee, and R. G. Geddes, Chairman— 
met with the representatives of the parties 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between H. W. Bacon 
Limited, Toronto, and Local 419 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of R. G. Geddes of Toronto. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
S. E. Dinsdale and Paul Siren, both of 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union, respectively. 

The Report was signed by all three mem- 
bers but has attached to it addenda sub- 
mitted by Mr. Dinsdale and Mr. Siren. 

i The Report and addenda are reproduced 
ere. 
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Present for the company were: W. J. 
Whittaker, counsel, and H. E. Bacon, R. 
Lienhart and R. McDowell, committee. 

Present for the union were: Jack 
Robinson, spokesman, and Bud Bodkin, Ed 
Hawkshaw, George Hatzincolaou, W. 
Knight, F. W. Green, A. Bragan, A. Bell, 
and C. Johnston, committee. 

Just before the establishment of the 
federal board, an Ontario conciliation board 
had been set up to deal with a dispute 
between these parties concerning a bargain- 
ing unit composed of the employees in the 
Cartage Division of the company. The 
provincial board had the same members and 
the committees of the parties were made up 
of the same individuals. These federal 
negotiations were concentrated on the 
federal problems but overlapped to some 
extent. The attempts to settle the two 
disputes were co-ordinated. 

The federal negotiations lasted through- 
out the night and the meetings adjourned 
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only after the Board became convinced that 
nothing further could be done and agree- 
ment at the Board level was not possible. 

In the late hours the Chairman of the 
Conciliation Board made recommendations 
on each matter left in dispute to both 
parties. In some of these recommendations 
he was joined by the company nominee 
and the union nominee dissented, and in 
others the union nominee agreed and the 
company nominee did not. 

There has been no significant change in 
the Chairman’s attitude on any of the issues 
and the recommendations made to the 
parties at the hearings now become the 
Board’s recommendations if one or the other 
or both of the side members will concur. 

If neither member will join in a Board 
Report, these recommendations are those of 
the Chairman. 


The recommendations are as follows: 


Term—From June 1, 1961 to May 31, 
1963. (Alternative provided in Article 13.01 
if parties agree upon a three-year term.) 

Article 1.01—To read as follows: The 
Company recognizes the Union as the 
exclusive Collective Bargaining Agency for 
all employees in its Mail Division employed 
at and working out of Toronto, save and 
except foremen, supervisors and other per- 
sons above the rank of foreman, office staff, 
employees classified in its Cartage Division 
and Garage employees. 

Part-time personnel employed on the 
afternoon mail pick-up for not more than 
twenty hours per week are excluded but 
the Company agrees to pay them the same 
rate paid regular employees doing the 
same work. 

Article 1.04 (new Section)—To read as 
follows: No work will be performed by 
Supervisory Employees who are outside the 
Bargaining Unit or by Office Staff when 
such performance will displace Bargaining 
Unit Employees who are at work during 
their regular working hours and who are 
willing and able to perform the work. 

This provision shall not be used by the 
Company to deprive employees of overtime. 
The Company, however, shall not be re- 
quired to call employees in to work overtime 
under this section when the duration of the 
work required or other consideration makes 
it impractical for the Company so to do. 

Article 1.05 (New Section)—To read as 
follows: No part-time employee will be 
retained when a regular Postal Division 
employee is on short time or on layoff. 

Article 7.02—(New Section)—To read as 
follows: During the term of this agree- 
ment, the Company agrees that it will only 
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penalize an employee for an activity relat- 
ing to a strike, slowdown or suspension of 
work if such activity is in violation of the 
federal labour or postal laws. 

The parties agree that an arbitration 
board established under this agreement is 
competent to decide if the activity of an 
employee is or is not in violation of the 
federal labour or postal laws. 


Article 8.10—This section to be deleted 
in its entirety. 

Article 11.05—Re-write as follows: If a 
paid statutory holiday falls within an 
employee’s vacation period he will be 
granted another day at a time mutually 
satisfactory to the Company and _ the 
employee, or a day’s pay in lieu thereof. 
However, if an employee who has been at 
work within seven calendar days prior to 
the beginning of his vacation period is 
absent the Saturday immediately before 
the beginning of his vacation for any 
reason other than sickness proved to the 
Company’s satisfaction, he shall be fined 
$20.00 in addition to losing pay for the 
hours absent. 


Article 12.01—Re-write as _ follows: 
Effective (insert date of signing) the 
Company agrees to pay time and one-half 
employees’ regular rates for authorized 
work performed in excess of nine (9) hours 
per day and forty-five (45) hours per week. 


Article 12.02—Re-write as follows: The 
Company from time to time will establish 
schedules of working hours which will be as 
beneficial as is reasonable to the employees 
subject to the requirements put on the 
Company by its contract with the Postal 
Department. Before establishing schedules of 
working hours the Company will consult 
with the Union Committee. 


Article 12.03 (New Section)—To read as 
follows: The Company agrees that when 
assigning overtime work it will give prefer- 
ence to senior employees within the section 
who are qualified and available to perform 
the work to be done. 


Article 13.01—Wage Rates—Raise wages 
for all employees as follows: 

(1) Effective beginning of pay period 
following signature 10¢ per hour, (2) Effec- 
tive December 1, 1961, 05¢ per hour, 
(3) Effective June 1, 1962, 05¢ per hour, 
(4) Effective December 1, 1962, OS¢ per 
hour. 

The Company to pay to employees on the 
payroll on the date of signature an amount 
in lieu of all retroactivity equal to 10¢ per 
hour for all hours worked between June 1, 
1961 and the beginning of the pay period 
following date of signing. 
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The Conciliation Board believes that both 
parties would prefer a three-year agreement 
but in the final hours of the hearings turned 
to discussions of a two-year contract because 
they were closer to agreement with a two- 
year extension. 

The Conciliation Board also believes that 
a three-year agreement is preferable, to 
expire on May 31, 1964. 

If the parties decide to make a three-year 
agreement, the Board recommends the fol- 
lowing wage increases: 

(1) Effective beginning of pay period fol- 
lowing signature 10¢ per hour, (2) Effective 
December 1, 1961, S5¢ per hour, (3) Effec- 
tive June 1, 1962, 5¢ per hour, (4) Effective 
December 1, 1962, 5¢ per hour, (5) Effec- 
tive June 1, 1963, 5¢ per hour, (6) Effective 
December 1, 1963, 5¢ per hour. 

If the parties decide on a three-year agree- 
ment the Board recommends the same retro- 
activity, the same welfare, the same vaca- 
tions, the same statutory holidays, and the 
same settlement on all other monetary as 
well as non-monetary matters as recom- 
mended in the Report. 


Article 14.01—Amend to provide that 
the Company pays an additional $4.00 per 
month for a total of $12.00 per month to 
the Ontario Teamsters Welfare Fund for 
each regular company employee. 


Article 16.07—In addition to the arrange- 
ments to provide work clothing already con- 
ceded by the Company, the Board recom- 
mends that the Company pay one half of 
the cost of three-quarter-length jackets for 
the employees; jackets to be replaced at 
intervals decided by the parties. 


Article 17.01—Amend to establish union 
shop provisions. 


General: 


(a) Some re-numbering of Articles and 
Sections may be necessary. 

(b) The parties have agreed to preferen- 
tial treatment for a reasonable number of 
union stewards to avoid layoff. The Board 
recommends that provisions be introduced 
into the collective agreement to cover this 
understanding. 

(c) Both before the Conciliation Board 
was established and during the Board’s 
hearings the parties agreed upon other mat- 
ters. The Conciliation Board recommends 
that all agreements reached by the parties 
be confirmed and introduced into the collec- 
tive agreement. 

(d) The Board recommends that all pro- 
visions not agreed by the parties and not 
mentioned in this Report remain as in 
previous agreement. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) R. G. GEDDES, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) S. E. DINSDALE, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) PAUL SIREN, 
Member. 


Toronto, Ontario, October 17, 1961. 


ADDENDUM OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


I concur in the foregoing report of this 
Board of Conciliation, subject to the follow- 
ing reservations. 


I wish to note my disagreement with 
certain principles in some of the recom- 
mendations set forth by the Chairman. 


The first item to which I refer is the 
proposed Article 1.04. I cannot agree with 
the principle of this clause, which deprives 
management of its freedom to assign work 
in the most efficient manner. In my view, 
the entire principle of such a clause is 
wrong, but I wish to emphasize particular 
disagreement with that portion of the recom- 
mendation which would require the Com- 
pany to call employees back to work over- 
time in certain circumstances, rather than 
use superivsory employees already available. 
This introduces an inefficiency, that is not in 
the long-run best interests of the employer, 
the employees or the Union. In addition to 
this, there remains unresolved between the 
parties, the Union’s demand for a minimum 
recall allowance of four hours’ pay. The 
two items can prove very costly. 


In regard to the recommendation under 
Article 1.05, I would observe only that such 
a provision may raise untold difficulties in 
administration. It is my view that the appli- 
cation of this clause should be limited to 
instances where regular employees are on 
layoff. 


The next item I raise is that contained 
under the heading Article 7.02, relating to 
the Company’s freedom to penalize an 
employee during the term of the agreement 
for an activity relating to a strike, slowdown 
or suspension of work. I understand and 
appreciate that the Chairman is endeavour- 
ing to assist the parties around a most diffi- 
cult issue in making this recommendation, 
but I must record my disagreement with any 
provision that restricts the Company in hav- 
ing its employees carry out its work as this 
suggested clause might well do. Bearing in 
mind that the labour laws do not deal with 
such matters as criminal restriction, etcs 
such a provision as this could amount to a 
contractual commitment not to take appro- 
priate action as a result of such activities, 
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This recommendation goes far beyond what 
the Company should be expected to do to 
resolve a collective agreement. 


I disagree vigorously with the recom- 
mendation that the agreement contain a 
“union shop provision”. The principle of 
the union shop is vicious in my view, in that 
it effectively deprives employees of “free- 
dom of association” which is supposed to 
be their right under our laws. I could not, 
in any circumstances, recommend to this 
Company that it agree to a _ provision 
whereby its employees must become and 
remain members of the Teamsters union 
in order to keep their jobs. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 28th day of 
October, 1961. 
(Sgd.) STANLEY E. DINSDALE, 
Member. 


ADDENDUM OF UNION NOMINEE 


While I have joined the Chairman of 
the Board of Conciliation in the report in 
the main, I wish to clarify and differentiate 
my findings and recommendations in the 
following manner: 

Article 1.04 (New Section)—I disagree 
with the last sentence of the second para- 
graph of the Chairman’s report. In my 
judgment this sentence destroys the intent of 
the section. 


Article 7.02 (New Section)—I recom- 
mend that this clause read as follows: “The 
Company agrees that it will not discipline, 
suspend or discharge any employee for his 
refusal to cross a picket line.” This matter 
is entirely within the competence of the 
employer and is not related to any statutory 
or legal requirement. 


Article 11.05—I disagree with the last 
sentence of the report as it relates to this 
Article. The recommendation exceeds any 
request of the Company and I consider the 
introduction of the suggested penalty of 
$20.00 referred to in the report as being 
extraneous to any discussion or considera- 
tion held by either party during the meet- 
ings of the Board. I would recommend the 
first sentence of the report as it relates to 
Article 11.05. 


Article 12.02—I recommend the follow- 
ing language for this section: “The hours of 
work, including starting and quitting times 
shall be agreed upon between the Com- 
pany and the Union. There will be no 
change in such hours of work, except when 
such change is agreed to by the Company 
and Union, or in the event the Postal 
Department of the Dominion Government 
requires a change in working hours to 
meet its commitments, at which time the 
Union shall be advised and the matter dis- 
cussed with a view to achieve the most 
suitable hours of work for all concerned.” 

Article 13.01—Wage Rates—lIn the 
absence of specific consideration by the 
parties of wage increases in the event of a 
three-year agreement, I would refrain from 
this recommendation. 

Article 14.01.—I recommend that the 
$12.00 contribution by the Company for 
each employee be effective on October 1, 
1961, which I understand to be the renewal 
date of the welfare plan. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) PAUL SIREN, 
Member. 


Toronto, Ontario. 
October 28, 1961. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 


The Commercial Cable Company 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 


In the matter of a dispute between The 
Commercial Cable Company (SS Cable 
Guardian) (unlicensed personnel) and The 
Commercial Cable Company (SS Cable 
Guardian) (licensed engineers), and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada: a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
appointed on August 21, 1961, to endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the par- 
ties to said dispute. On September 20, 1961, 
the members of the Board were appointed: 
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Errol K. McDougall, Q.C., for the Com- 
pany; Jean C. Lariviére, for the union; and 
G. D. LaViolette, Chairman. The docu- 
ments pertinent to the litigation were re- 
ceived at the offices of the Chairman on 
September 26, 1961. 


A—The Demands 


1. For the Unlicensed Personnel 


A series of demands made by the Union 
as proposed amendments, additions, and 
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During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada and The 
Commercial Cable Company. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Errol K. McDougall, Q.C., 
and Jean G. Lariviére, both of Montreal, 
nominee of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. McDougall. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Lariviére. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 





revision of the Agreement expired June 30, 
1961, filed with the Board as Exhibit “A”, 
covering the following items: 


Wage Increase, 
Overtime, 

Hours of Work, 
Temporary Promotions, 
Statutory Holidays, 
Shore Leave, 

Marine Disaster, 
Welfare Plan, 

Meals and Coffee Time, 
Deck Department, 
Engine Department, and 
Stewards Department. 


The number of employees involved is 55, 


2. For the Licensed Division 


The Union was certified for this Division 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board on 
May 4, 1961. As there is no contract in 
force, it has submitted a proposal in the 
form of an Agreement which has been filed 
with the Board as Exhibit “B”. This Agree- 
ment includes a preamble, and a number of 
clauses covering: 


General Purpose of the Agreement, 
Recognition, 

Strikes and Lockouts, 
Employment, 

Conditions of Employment, 
Deduction of Union Dues, 
Promotions, 

Character of Work, 

Hours of Work, 

Rates of Pay, 

Security Watches, 

Annual Holidays, 

Stand-by Wages, 

Transfers between Vessels, 
Holidays, 

Conditions for Marine Officers in Port, 
Accommodation, 

Vessels out of Commission, 
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Repatriation, 

Sick Benefits, 

Welfare Plan, 

Marine Disaster, 
Change of Name, 
Affiliation or Ownership, 
Clause Paramount, 
Boarding Passes, 
Grievance Procedure, 
Arbitration, 

School Plan, and 
Duration of Agreement. 


The number of employees involved is 4. 


Representations have been made to the 
Board by both parties, mainly as to the 
demands for the unlicensed personnel and 
some representation as to the Agreement 
for the Licensed Division. However, all 
conciliation efforts of the Board failed 
because of a very particular situation out- 
lined hereafter. 


B—Cessation of Operations 


The Company has discontinued cable 
service repair out of Canada by any cable 
ship. They have found other means to carry 
on their business, and the ship Cable Guar- 
dian is no more in operation here; she has 
replaced the All America in the Panama 
Canal Zone, and her crew has been re- 
patriated to Halifax on September 23 last. 
As of that date, the Commercial Cable 
Company has no cable repair ship by 
ownership or charter, and no crew. It 
therefore becomes academical to discuss 
conditions of a new Agreement and as 
well amendments to an existing Agreement, 
when there is no ship in service and con- 
sequently no workers in the service of the 
Company. 

Cessation of operations or substitution 
of a mode of operation for another is the 
privilege of the Company and if it is not, 
the issue is not before this Board for 
investigation or conciliation. 


C—Study of the Problem 


In the first instance, for the unlicensed 
personnel, the contract expired on June 
30, 1961; it has not been renewed. In 
the second instance, for the Licensed Divi- 
sion, there is no contract, no understanding 
having been reached as to the Contract 
presented to the Company for negotiation 
on June 19, 1961. The dispute for both 
cases is therefore submitted to the Board 
for investigation and conciliation. 

In the first instance, the unlicensed per- 
sonnel worked with a contract up to June 
30, 1961, and without one up to the date 
of repatriation to Halifax, September 23, 
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1961. In the Licensed Division the person- 
nel worked without a Contract until that 
same date of repatriation to Halifax, Sep- 
tember 23, 1961. 

Going over the record and checking on 
the representations made by the parties, it 
is found that, on July 6, 1961, the Com- 
pany proposed to the Union a two-year 
agreement including an immediate 3% in- 
crease across the board and an additional 
3% for the second year of the Agreement 
with no change in working hours, for the 
unlicensed personnel. The Union refused 
the offer and introduced the following 
counter-proposal: a two-year contract with 
an immediate increase of 5% for the first 
year; an additional increase of 5% for the 
second year, plus a reduction in working 
hours from 56 to 48 hours during the first 
year, and from 48 to 40 hours during the 
second year of the Agreement. This counter- 
proposal of the Union was turned down by 
the Company. 

The same offer was made for the Licensed 
Division, and the same counter-proposal 
was submitted by the Union and turned 
down by the Company. 


D—Recommendation of the Board 

Due to the fact that there are no workers 
and no ship after September 23, 1961, 
operations having terminated on that date, 
a contract agreement becomes meaningless 
from a practical standpoint. Taking in con- 
sideration the period worked up to Septem- 
ber 23rd, 1961, the Board recommends an 
increase of four per cent (4%) to the 
personnel of both the Unlicensed and Li- 
censed Division, for the hours worked from 
July 1, 1961, up to termination of opera- 
tions, September 23, 1961. 

The recommendation of the Board is a 
majority decision, the Union Nominee dis- 
senting. Mr. Jean G. Lariviére, who repre- 
sents the Union, will file a separate Report. 

And we have signed at Montreal on this 
23rd day of November 1961. 


(Sgd.) G. C. LAVIOLETTE, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) Errot K. McDOouGcALt, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The following is the report of J. G. 
Lariviére Board Member. 

The Board consisted of G. D. LaViolette 
Industrial Adviser of Montreal, as Chair- 
man, Errol K. McDougall, Q.C., repre- 
senting the Company, Jean G. Lariviere 
representing the Union. 

The sittings were held in the City of 
Montreal. 
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A very particular situation exists in the 
present case. The Union is the duly certified 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
said SS Cable Guardian. The Company 
claims it has sold the SS Cable Guardian. 
However, it is my opinion that the Com- 
pany has not sold but transferred the said 
vessel to another Company or subsidiary 
Company and this possibly due to the said 
negotiations and to avoid the effect of a 
labour contract. 

Again in my opinion the Company is 
using a subterfuge to evade the effect of 
a labour contract and therefore my recom- 
mendation is that the demands presented 
by the Union be the ones awarded and they 
are as follows: 


For the unlicensed Personnel as per 
appendix “A” of the Union. 


1—For the Unlicensed Personnel 


Wage Increase 

Overtime 

Hours of Work 

Temporary Promotions 

Statutory Holidays 

Shore Leave 

Marine Disaster 

Welfare Plan 

Meals and Coffee Time 

Deck Department 

Engine Department, and 

Stewards Department 

For the licensed Division as per appen- 
dix “B” of the Union. 


2—For the Licensed Division 
General Purpose of the Agreement 
Recognition 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Employment 
Conditions of Employment 
Deduction of Union dues 
Promotions 
Character of Work 
Hours of Work 
Rates of Pay 
Security Watches 
Annual Holidays 
Standby Wages 
Transfers between Vessels 
Holidays 
Conditions for Marine Officers in Port 
Accommodation 
Vessels out of Commission 
Repatriation 
Sick Benefits 
Welfare Plan 
Marine Disaster 
Change of Name 
Affiliation or Ownership 
Clause Paramount 
Boarding Passes 
Grievance Procedure 
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Arbitration 
School Plan, and 
Duration of Agreement 


Duration of Agreement 


This agreement shall remain in force for 
the period from the date hereof until June 
1962, and shall be subject to renewal from 
year to year thereafter in its present form, 
unless written notice of desire to amend, 
modify or cancel any portion of any of 
the terms hereof is given by either party 
to the other within sixty (60) days prior 
to the expiration of any such annual period, 
and such modification or cancellation of 


any portion of or any of the terms have 
not been agreed upon in writing between the 
Company and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada. 

Again it is my recommendation that this 
award be for a period of one year in 
accordance to law and that such an attempt 
to evade a labour contract be made impos- 
sible in order to maintain our labour laws 
and practices and also to protect our Cana- 
dian economy for the future. 

The whole respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) JEAN G. LARIVIERE, 
Member. 


Montreal, November 27th, 1961. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Dispute 


The Company made a proposal to the 
Union on May 11, 1961, and confirmed 
same by letter the following day. In this 
proposal, the Company’s offer is as follows: 


1. Term of Agreement: A_ three-year 
Contract; 


2. Wages: A general wage increase to 
licensed and unlicensed personnel of three 
per cent (3%) of present wages in each 
of the years 1961, 1962 and 1963; 


3. Compensation Payment for Wages on 
Statutory Holidays: Delete St-Jean-Baptiste 
and All-Saints’ Day and substitute therefore 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. A flat pay- 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Quebec Paper 
Sales and Transportation Company Limited, 
Donnacona, Que., and the Seafarers’ Inter. 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Marcel Bélanger, C.A., Que- 
bec City, and Jean G. Lariviére, Montreal, 
nominees of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Bélanger. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Lariviére. 

The majority and minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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ment to personnel who work for a full two 
(2) watches on statutory holidays, as 
follows: 
Sailors and Cooks ....$3.00 per holiday 
Assistant Engineers $4.00 per holiday 
Males ten eae ee $4.00 per holiday 
Chief Engineers ........ $5.00 per holiday 


4. Vacation Pay: (a) An employee who 
is discharged for cause or who quits during 
the navigation season shall be paid vacation 
pay in accordance with the Annual Vaca- 
tions’ Act, Chapter 24, Statutes of Canada, 
1958; (b) Vacation pay shall be remitted 
to the SIU Vacation Pay Fund. 

The Union flatly refused to discuss the 
Company’s offer unless the Company 
accepted to provide for the limitation of 
weekly and daily working hours. This the 
Company refused to do and the matter was 
deadlocked in negotiations and, as well, in 
conciliation. No change of attitude has taken 
place since, in spite of our efforts to con- 
ciliate the dispute. The Union is adamant on 
this point of limitation of weekly and daily 
working hours. 


Previous Reference 


This matter of limitation of weekly and 
daily working hours is not a new one. It 
was dealt with very particularly, on July 13, 
1956, in a report made to the Honourable 
Minister of Labour, covering demands made 
by the Union and submitted to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation presided over 
by Honourable Judge Paul E. Cété, through 
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the following award: The Chairman and 
the union nominee were in agreement as 
to a general increase of $75 per month to 
the unlicensed personnel for the current 
season, and an additional 10-per-cent in- 
crease for the 1957 season, on the basis of 
a 7-day, 8 hours a day, work week, and that 
an overtime premium payment of 42 cents 
an hour be paid to each man for work per- 
formed beyond the regular time. The Com- 
pany nominee dissenting. 


In post-Board negotiations a settlement 
was reached between the parties on the basis 
of $100 per month, the additional $25 being 
in lieu of the award recommendation of 
10 per cent in 1957, and the overtime 
recommendation. Through that particular 
settlement, the limitation of weekly and 
daily working hours was disposed of to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 


On July 31, 1958, another report was 
made by a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation under the chairmanship of Mr. H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., and this same ques- 
tion of limitation of working hours daily 
and weekly was again one of the demands 
of the Union. The Board made a very 
thorough study of the problem and their 
findings are worth noting as being relevant 
to the present case. We quote: 


1. Hours of Work 


The Union demands a normal work week 
of five days of eight hours each, Monday 
through Friday, and compensatory payment for 
all hours worked in excess of forty hours per 
week. The Employers submit that the nature 
of their operation makes it physically impos- 
sible to inaugurate a regular forty hour week. 
Since neither party was prepared to recede 
from its position, the door was closed to dis- 
cussion of an alternative basis. 

Having considered the representations of the 
parties, the Board finds that the industry is a 
seasonal one having some seven months of the 
year in which navigation can be safely con- 
ducted, and that it appears to be impossible 
for an owner to schedule his operation in such 
a way to reproduce conditions of shore em- 
ployment to which a 5-day 40-hour week can 
be effectively applied. The Board has sought 
a solution to this problem but has failed to 
find any. 

Considering the foregoing, the Board finds 
that it cannot approve the Union’s demand. 
However, since the employees, owing to the 
nature of the employment which they have 
voluntarily chosen, are not in a position to 
enjoy some of the benefits available to em- 
ployees in other industries, the Board is of 
the opinion that they are entitled to a com- 
pensatory payment in lieu thereof. Accordingly, 
the Board recommends as follows: “All em- 
ployees covered by the agreement between the 
parties shall be entitled to receive 21 days’ 
basic pay in lieu of vacation, instead of 
14 days as provided in clause 8 of the last 
agreement, and that for shorter periods of 
service they shall receive a pro rata payment.” 


The above award is a unanimous decision 
of the Board. 
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On the question of wages the Board 
awarded an increase of 5%, retroactive to 
the beginning of the 1958 navigation season, 
and 4% additional at the beginning of the 
1959 navigation season. The Employers’ 
representative dissented from this recom- 
mendation. 

In post-Board negotiations settlement was 
reached on the basis of a three-year agree- 
ment with a general wage increase of 5% 
in 1958 and 5% in 1959, an additional 1% 
above the Board’s wage recommendation, 
in lieu of a change in vacation benefits. This 
change in vacation benefits was an indemnity 
awarded due to the impossibility of regula- 
ting daily and weekly hours. Again, in the 
post-Board settlement, this question of limi- 
tation of working hours was exchanged for 
a wage increase and disposed of to the satis- 
faction of both parties. 

It is to be noted that in the first award 
on this question of limitation of hours, the 
decision was a majority decision: the chair- 
man, Honourable Judge Paul E. Cété, and 
the Union nominee, Mr. Louis Laberge. The 
Company nominee, Mr. Marcel Bélanger, 
C.A., dissenting. In the second and subse- 
quent award on this same subject of limita- 
tion of hours, the decision was unanimous: 
the Chairman, Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., the Union nominee, Mr. Bernard 
Boulanger, and the Company nominee, Mr. 
Marcel Bélanger, C.A. 


Our Study of the Problem 


This problem of working hours is again 
before us. Both parties have submitted ela- 
borate memorandums outlining in detail 
their case, and the arguments put forward 
by each of them at the hearings have been 
closely studied. The memorandum of the 
Union is highly informative, very interesting 
indeed, but a good part of it has to be dis- 
counted, as it presupposes that the Company 
has pleaded “inability to pay” in the sense 
that “it has no funds to pay for Union 
demands.” This is not a fact. The Company 
has plainly stated that the operation of the 
ships is an economic problem; if costs are 
raised to a point where it becomes more 
economical to use rail or truck, or a com- 
bination of both (or even a “goellette”), it 
may do so. 

The Union claims this is a threat, and that 
it does not need to be given credence. Their 
claim is somewhat correct; if it is not a 
threat, at least it is a very direct warning, 
and the Union is perfectly free to believe or 
not that it may be implemented. However, 
threat or warning, it is based on economic 
factors relevant to the business carried on. 
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Situations which impel substituting a form 
of operation for another are common occur- 
rence, automation for instance. Unfor- 
tunately, it is disturbing to some and the 
problem is how to cushion off its effects. 
But from a practical standpoint, when such 
radical changes are applied whether as a 
threat, a warning or otherwise, the results 
are the same. In this particular instance, 
who can stop the Company from deciding 
at what point it shall discontinue a deficit 
operation? 

In the memorandum of the Union we find, 
on pages 3 and 4, the following: 

In assessing the impact of these facts it is 
a duty upon the Board to consider that these 
employees are not in a position to obtain 
cheaper expenses in the form of rents, groceries, 
fuel bills, clothing, etc. The economy of 
Quebec cannot and will not adjust itself to the 
wages of the employees of Quebec Paper Sales 
& Transportation Company, Limited, in Donna- 
cona, Quebec, or any other place, rather the 
employees and to that extent the employer are 
bound to provide wages which will fit the 
obligations of the economy. 

The employees approach the coming con- 
tractual period with foreboding. Because the 
issues to be resolved are not issues of prestige, 
pecuniary advantage for skills but are instead 
those basic issues of a roof overhead, warm 
clothing and food for the families involved. 


The above are high sounding words and 
we believe it is correct to say “gross exag- 
geration.” If the offer of the Company was 
acepted, a sailor on the Company’s boats, 
a man who is not required to know how to 
read or write and who can learn his trade 
in an hour or so, would earn $303.84 a 
month for the navigation season now prac- 
tically finished, plus free board. That is a 
fair wage for such qualifications in the 
Province of Quebec, and even in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 


True, it may be argued that it is not the 
correct wage of the occupation or that the 
worker wants more, a legitimate aspiration, 
but when it comes to a living wage, this 
particular man earns a monthly salary which 
compares favourably with the average 
monthly wage paid to all workers engaged 
in industry, in the Province of Quebec and 
even in the Dominion. A good many indus- 
tries pay less and few others pay more. Also 
the wage structure varies from province to 
province; British Columbia, for instance, has 
a high monthly average, and Nova Scotia, 
a low one. 


To be fair with the Union, it must be 
stated that a monthly wage comparison is 
not acceptable to them unless it is based on 
the number of hours worked. In other words, 
the Union is particularly interested in what 
the man in his occupation earns per hour; 
this is their gauge. We will have something 
to say on this subject later on. 
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The record of negotiations from the start 
is a pattern from which the Union has 
refused to budge. This pattern is: you must 
accept to discuss limitation of working 
hours, otherwise all further discussion is 
useless. This attitude does not check with 
the statement of the Union on page 4 of 
their brief, which reads as follows: “The 
employees approach the coming contractual 
period with foreboding. Because the issues 
to be resolved are not issues of prestige, 
pecuniary advantage for skills but are 
instead those basic issues of a roof overhead, 
warm clothing and food for the families 
involved.” 

It is obvious that no negotiations have 
taken place yet on that basis. 


On pages 7 and 8 of the memorandum of 
the Union, comparisons are made for a deck 
hand working for the St. Charles Transpor- 
tation Co. Ltd., and one for Quebec Paper 
Sales and Transportation Co. Ltd., for 1958, 
1959 and 1960. But, in 1958 the Union 
signed a three-year agreement with “Quebec 
Paper” providing for specific wages at 
specific dates. Surely the agreement was 
satisfactory to both parties and the matter, 
up to 1960 inclusively, was thus disposed of. 
Why, therefore, the comparisons for 1958, 
1959 and 1960? 


The Big Argument 


The Union insists that a sailor is a sailor, 
no matter on what class of boat he is 
operating. They demand that the personnel 
on the “Quebec Paper” boats be subject to 
the same working conditions and wages as 
those of the lake boats. From the Union 
standpoint, sailors on both ships perform 
the same operation and there is no reason 
why one should work 8 hours a day and 
the other 12, and why one should get wages 
of so much, and the other less. Hence the 
standard that should apply is that of the 
lakers. 


The Company operates five vessels: three 
carrying newsprint from Donnacona to New 
York and two, pulp from Sault-au-Mouton 
and Bersimis to Donnacona. 17 men are 
involved (unlicensed personnel). 

Prior to 1959, seven vessels, were used, 
and three others leased from the Davies 
Transportation Company Limited on the 
Chambly Canal Run. In 1959 the Company 
disposed of two of its pulp vessels and at 
the end of the 1960 sailing season, dispensed 
with the services of the Davies Transporta- 
tion Co. vessels. This record shows a declin- 
ing operation. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
pany claims it is a marginal operation and 
the Union has accepted this fact. 
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Now the question: Should these men 
work on a three-watch system (8 hours a 
day) and be paid the same wages as the 
men on the lake ships? This, on the basis 
that they perform a similar operation and 
that there is no reason to make of them 
second class men or men of an inferior 
class, as far as working conditions and 
wages apply? The Union’s answer: same 
conditions and wages as the lake ships. 

The Board has considered the arguments 
submitted as to this demand, and it finds 
that working conditions on the “Quebec 
Paper” boats are very different from those 
on the lakers. For instance: 


On the “Quebec Paper’ boats: 

—A sailor does not need to read or write; 

—The cook does not need to read or 
write; 

—A sailor has nothing to do with load- 
ing or unloading; 

—A sailor has a continuous operation 
for three days (72 hours) at a time, at the 
most, for the newsprint ships, as the trip 
between New York and Donnacona is about 
65 hours; or 

—A sailor has a continuous operation 
for one day (24 hours) at a time, at the 
most, for the pulp ships, as the trip between 
Sault-au-Mouton or Bersimis, and Donna- 
sona is about 23 hours; 

—A sailor is not on a captive ship, in 
fact has lots of free time; the period of 
navigation is about 74 months. 


On a laker: 

—A sailor must have an average educa- 
tion; 

—The cook must know how to read and 
write; 

—A sailor must attend to loading and 
unloading at any day, or at night; 

—A sailor has a continuous seven-day 
operation; 

—A sailor is on a captive ship for a 
period of about nine months. 


On the “Quebec Paper” boats they have 
a problem of tide, which means inactivity 
for the ship. Only in exceptional circum- 
stances would there be such a problem for 
the laker. 


On the problem of hours: 

The Union complains bitterly of the fact 
that a sailor on the “Quebec Paper” boats 
has a work-day of 12 hours and a work 
week of 84. This in contrast with the lakers, 
where the work-day is eight hours and the 
work week, 40 hours. This is correct up 
to a point only. 
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The season on the “Quebec Paper” boats 
is about 74 months, or about 225 days. Dur- 
ing the season the newsprint ships make 19 
trips to New York, practically 6 days go 
and return, which means navigating for 
114 days. The pulp ships make 50 trips to 
Sault-au-Mouton or Bersimis, practically 
two days go and return, which means navi- 
gating for about 100 days. The rest of the 
time the ships are idle in port either at 
Donnacona, New York, Sault-au-Mouton 
or Bersimis. So that the personnel has 
considerable free time and moreover, has 
the opportunity to be home very often, as 
this personnel is recruited in the vicinity 
of Donnacona. As a rule, they are recom- 
mended by the Captain and very often 
related to each other. 

On a lake ship they have continuous 
operation for seven days, whilst on the 
“Quebec Paper” boats continuous operation 
is at the most three days, plus those hours 
which one person or the other may make 
when required to stay on when the ship is in 
port. And this they can rotate amongst them- 
selves. It is possible that 84 hours may be 
worked in one week but—not very often. 

If the “Quebec Paper” boats were to 
operate as the lakers, on the three-watch 
system, they would need additional person- 
nel and they have no room for it on the 
ships. It is a physical impossibility. 

The job has some appeal to most of those 
engaged in the service. If we look over the 
seniority list, we find that in the unlicensed 
personnel the years of service are from 1 to 
13, and in the licensed personnel from 1 to 
34. 

Moreover, in the present arbitration and 
as well in the previous two arbitrations, the 
Board understands that never at any time 
did the Union bring a man or men serving 
on those ships as witnesses to confirm the 
complaints now made on hours of work, or 
anything else. This the Union is not obliged 
to do; it may carry on its case as it sees 
fit, but in a number of arbitrations I as 
Chairman am conversant with, such a 
procedure has been followed by the Union 
involved. 

In the two arbitrations referred to 
previously in this Report, this same question 
of limitation of working hours has been 
traded for an increase in wages. The prob- 
lem is, as was mentioned at the hearings, 
how often must it be traded That is 


something to be noted in the present 
investigation. 
Conclusion 


Summing up what has been outlined 
heretofore and other facts submitted, 
relevant to the problem now under study, 
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such as the nature of the business and its 
financial return, the Board rejects the 
demand of the Union for an 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week and overtime after, and 
recommends the offer made by the Com- 
pany to the Union on May 11, 1961, con- 
firmed by letter the following day, as 
detailed on page 1 of the present Report, 
under the heading “The Dispute”. This 
offer covers four points: 


1. Term of agreement; 
2. Wages; 


3. Compensatory payment for work on 
statutory holidays; and 


4. Vacation pay. 


This recommendation of the Board is a 
majority decision: the Chairman and the 
Member representing the Company. The 
Member representing the Union is dissident. 
Mr. Jean G. Lariviére, representing the 
Union, will file a separate Report. 


AND WE HAVE SIGNED: 


On this 16th day of November 1961, in 
Montreal, Quebec. 


(Sgd.) G. D. LAVIOLETTE, 
Chairman, 


On this 18th day of November 1961, in 
Quebec, Que. 
(Sgd.) MARCEL BELANGRR, C.A., 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


For the following reason I find it impos- 
sible to agree with the Company’s argu- 
ment or that of my two colleagues on the 
Board (that hours of service can’t be estab- 
lished for the vessels subject in these 
proceedings). Hours of work in all 
industries that I am aware of are regulated 
to a certain degree and due to this most 
important reason it is impossible for me 
to make any other recommendations than 
those following: 


8. Vacation Pay 


(a) An employee shall be entitled to 
receive fourteen (14) days’ pay (in lieu of 
vacation), provided he serves continuously 
aboard ship from the time of Spring fit-out 
to the completion of lay-up in the Fall, or 
has been absent for reasons satisfactory to 
the Master. 


(b) For shorter periods of service all 
employees shall receive a pro rata payment 
for each day of service on the basis of 
fourteen (14) days’ pay for 270 days’ 
service, or 14/270ths of the basic daily 
rate for each day of service as set out in the 
Vacation Pay column in paragraph 18 of 
this agreement. 
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(c) The Company shall remit the vaca- 
tion pay of its employees to the SIU Vaca- 
tion Pay Fund once each month. The basis 
for payment shall be fourteen (14) days’ 
par for 270 days’ service or 14/270ths of 
the basic daily rate for each payroll day. 

Employees shall be paid vacation pay at 
any time through the offices of the Union 
upon documentary evidence of days on the 
company payroll. 


10. Statutory Holidays 


The Company agrees to recognize the 
following holidays: 


1. New Year’s Day 

. Good Friday 

. Dominion Day 

. Queen’s Birthday 
. Labour Day 
Remembrance Day 
. Thanksgiving Day 
. Christmas Day 


In the event that any of the foregoing 
holidays falls on a Sunday, the following 
Monday will be observed as the holiday. 
When the vessel is on the run the work 
performed on a holiday shall be that usually 
performed on a Sunday. It is agreed that 
as of the date of signing, statutory holidays 
will be paid to the termination of the con- 
tract at the same rate as now paid for Sun- 
day work, and in the case of a statutory 
holiday falling on a Saturday or a Sunday, 
the following Monday will be celebrated 
and paid for as the statutory holiday, pro- 
viding of course that in all cases of statu- 
tory holiday pay the employee does actually 
work. If the employee does not work on a 
statutory holiday, he will receive his usual 
daily wage. 


17. Tank Cleaning 


When employees are required to clean 
tanks, those on duty shall be paid over- 
time at the regular overtime rate, and 
those off duty shall receive time and one- 
half thereof for the same work. Addii- 
tionally, employees entering fresh water 
tanks for the purpose of cleaning shall 
receive the same pay as above, 


18. Schedule of Monthly Wages 


The scale of wages in effect during the 
term of this contract from December 1; 
1960 to November 30, 1961, is as follows: 


CONNAMAWNY 


VACATION 
Based 
Over- on 270 
Per time days 
30 day Per Per maxi- Per 
Month Day hour mum Day 
Sailors—$329.00 $10.96 $1.85 $153.44 .57 
Cooks—$465.96 $15.54 $2.32 $217.56 .82 
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19. Hours of Work (48-hour week) 
(44-hour week) 


It is agreed that the normal work week 
shall be of six (6) days of eight (8)-hours 
per day, Monday through Saturday, until 
the completion of lay-up for the 1960 sea- 
son. At the commencement of fit-out for the 
1961 season the normal work week shall 
be of five and one-half (54) days of eight 
(8) hours per day, Monday through Friday, 
and four (4) hours on Saturday. In con- 
sideration of the fact that the operation of 
a ship may necessitate men working in 
excess of the normal work week of forty- 
eight (48) hours, or of forty-four (44) 
hours, there shall be paid to those whose 
normal work exceeds the same, compensa- 
tory payments as set out in Schedule “A” 
of this agreement on the basis of time and 
one-half the basic daily rate; providing 
always that when work on a Saturday or 
Sunday exceeds eight (8) hours, employees 
shall be paid the regular overtime rate for 
work exceeding their regular eight (8) 
hours. 

(a) The regular hours of work for deck- 
hands shall be eight (8) hours per day 
during each day of the calendar month. 
Such regular hours may be worked on Mon- 
day through Friday in a spread of sixteen 
(16) hours from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 mid- 
night. On Saturdays and Sundays the regular 
hours shall be worked between 8:00 a.m. 
and 5:00 p.m. 

(b) The regular hours of work for cooks, 
second cooks, messmen and porters shall be 
eight (8) hours during each day of the 
calendar month in a spread of twelve (12) 
hours as determined by the Master from 
time to time. 

(c) The regular hours of work for all 
other employees shall be eight (8) hours 
during each day of the calendar month on 
a three (3) watch system so that four (4) 
hours on watch shall be followed by eight 
(8) hours off watch, except where in the 
Master’s or Chief Engineer’s discretion it 
is deemed advisable to break watches while 
the vessel is in port, anchored, or not other- 
wise underway. When watches are so broken 
and “day work” is undertaken, the hours 
shall be 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., no employee 
shall be called upon to work for more than 
eight (8) hours during such day without 
payment of overtime, taking into considera- 
tion watches which he has stood before “day 
work” commenced or which he will stand 
after completion of “day work”. 

(d) Should an employee fail to report at 
his regular post at the beginning of his 
watch, his mate on the preceding watch 
shall remain at his post until a substitute is 
secured, and if necessary he shall work the 
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extra watch for which he shall be paid for 
the extra time worked at the regular basic 
rate of wages at the expense of the missing 
employee. 

(e) When a vessel sails without full com- 
plement, wages of the absent members shall 
be divided among the men who must per- 
form the work of the absent member at the 
regular basic rate of wages only. 

(f{) When men standing sea watches are 
promoted for the purpose of replacing men 
who are injured, sick or absent, they shall 
receive the differential in pay while so 
acting. 

(g) For the purpose of this agreement, 
between the hours of 8:00 a.m. Saturday 
and 8:00 a.m. Monday, and between 6:00 
p.m. and 8:00 a.m. weekdays, all ratings 
shall perform only their routine operational 
duties. During these periods operational 
duties shall not include chipping, scraping, 
scaling and painting. 

Whenever possible, and the vessel is in 
port, Sunday shall be given off. 

Every consideration shall be given un- 
licensed personnel in requests for time off 
in port for the purpose of obtaining medical 
care, legal counsel or necessaries of life. 


20. Overtime and Overtime Payments 

Overtime rates per hour for chief cooks, 
boatswains, wheelsmen, able seamen, elec- 
tricians, crane operators, pumpmen, cargo 
operators, scrapermen, head tunnelmen, and 
oilers shall be $2.32 per hour. All other 
classifications in this agreement shall receive 
$1.85 per overtime hour. 

Overtime shall be paid on the basis of 
the foregoing rates for work performed 
beyond the regular hours of work for the 
respective classifications as defined in 
Article 19 hereof, except as provided in 
Article 9 (b) and (c) hereof. 

(a) An employee who is not on regular 
duty when called for overtime work shall 
be allowed fifteen (15) minutes in which to 
dress. 

(b) An employee performing overtime 
work which ceases before the expiration of 
one (1) hour shall nevertheless be credited 
with one (1) hour’s overtime. 

(c) After the first hour of overtime each 
further period of one-half (4) hour shall 
entitle the employee to one-half (2) the 
hourly overtime rate. 

(d) When men are called out to work on 
overtime and then “knocked off” for less 
than two (2) hours, excepting where a man 
is recalled for his regular duties, overtime 
shall be paid straight through. 

(e) At the completion of any overtime 
work the employee and the officer in charge 
shall both sign duplicate overtime sheets, 
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recording the duration of such work, which 
shall be countersigned and approved by the 
Master. One (1) copy of the sheet shall be 
given the employee and the other retained 
by the Master. 


25. Welfare Plan 

The Company agrees to continue welfare 
contributions of twenty cents (.20) per man 
per day, under the existing welfare plan. 


26. Duration of Agreement 


This agreement shall remain in force for 
a period from December 1, 1960 until 
November 30, 1961, and shall be subject 
to renewal from year to year thereafter in 
its present form, unless written notice of 
desire to amend, modify or cancel any por- 
tion of any of the terms hereof is given by 
either party to the other within sixty (60) 
days prior to the expiration of any such 
annual period, and such modification or 


cancellation of any portion of or any of the 
terms have not been agreed upon in writing 
between the parties hereto. 


SCHEDULE “A” 


Compensatory Rates per Hour for 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays 


Sailors Cooks 
thr geeteta nts 34 48 
Iahr yeresing «3 .68 AF} 
Dehrse. ae Meee 8ele3 7, 1.94 
Bi hirsee oe. eee OS 29H 
4A hrsHeee. acre W274 3.88 
S*hirsP eRe. 3.42 4.85 
6 ise eee 4.11 5.83 
AALS an rt 7.9) 6.80 
Siebrsee shee 5.48 RAL 

The whole respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) JEAN LARIVIERE, 
Member. 


Montreal, November the 24th, 1961. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 


Federal Commerce & Navigation Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


This is the decision of the Board con- 
stituted by the Minister of Labour on 
June 13, 1961. 


The Board comprised A. Stuart Hyndman, 
representing the Company, Jean G. Lari- 
viére, representing the Union, and was pre- 
sided over by René Lippé, District Judge 
of the Magistrate’s Court of the Province of 
Quebec. 


The sittings were held in the Court House 
in Montreal. 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and Federal Commerce 
& Navigation Company Limited, Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge René Lippé of Mont- 
real. He was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, A. Stuart Hyndman 
and Jean G. Lariviére, both of Montreal, 
nominees of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 

The Report was signed by all three 
members but contains the majority and 
minority recommendations. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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The dispute arises from the request of 
the Union to negotiate a revision of the 
terms of the Collective Agreement relating 
to wages. The Agreement is a three-year-old 
contract, providing for a wage re-opening 
period, terminating January 12, 1961. 

The Union has reopened negotiations in 
accordance with the Agreement for the 
revision of sections 1 and 4 of Article 3. 


The authority of this Board to negotiate 
this dispute arises from Article 13 of the 
Collective Agreement. 

Article XIIJ—Duration of Agreement 

This Agreement shall remain in force for 
the period from the date hereof until January 
12th, 1963; provided, however, if either party 
hereto shall give written notice to the other 
party hereto at any time during the last sixty 
days of the first year of this contract terminat- 
ing May 25th, 1961, the Party giving such 
notice may require such other party to com- 
mence collective bargaining with the view to the 
revision of the figures set out in Section 1 
and 4 of Article III hereof, in which event this 
agreement shall be subject to revision in respect 
of such figures, but not otherwise, and any 
such revision agreed to by the parties hereto 
shall apply only to the year or years follow- 


ing the year in which such notice was so 
given. 
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The Union has demanded a revision of 
the Agreement itself. In other words, the 
Union is asking for a wage increase and 
a wage differential for voyages made within 
the Great Lakes, which is commonly called 
“Lake Differential”. 

The Company has taken exception to the 
Union’s statement, relating to both a Lakes 
differential and an increase in wages. 

The Company claims that the Union is 
attempting to revise a basic condition of 
the Agreement by demanding now that 
instead of one set of wages, there would 
be two sets of wages depending on the 
trades engaged in by the Company. Fur- 
thermore the Company claims that the 
wages paid to the employees are relatively 
high and compare favourably with wages 
paid by the industry at large. 

At the time of the signing of the Agree- 
ment, the Company was the owner and 
operator of two vessels, Federal Pioneer and 
Federal Voyager. One of the vessels has 
been sold since and the Company is now 
operating only the Federal Voyager. 


Lakes Differential 

It is the opinion of this Board that the 
wording of the wages re-opener clause 
(Article 13) is such that it enables the 
Union to negotiate two sets of wages 
depending on the trades engaged in by the 
Company. 

This is a majority decision of this Board, 
Mr. A. Stuart Hyndman, Company nominee, 
dissenting. 

Wages 

The members of this Board have given 
a very serious consideration to this question 
of the Union’s demand for increased wages. 
Particularly the members have examined 
the Collective Labour Agreement in force 
between the same Union and the owners and 
operators of other comparable vessels. 

This Board has been impressed by an 
Agreement signed a few days ago, between 
the same Union and the owners and opera- 
tors of the two vessels, M.V. West River 
and M.V. Alexander T. Wood, in which the 
parties agreed to an increase of \7 ox, of 
the basic scale. However the proof has 
revealed that the M.V. Alexander T. Wood 
and the M.V. West River are bigger vessels 
built for the carriage of bulk commodities 
while the Federal Pioneer is unsuitable for 
the carriage of coal or ore, or other bulk 
commodities as returning cargoes into the 
Lakes. 

In view of this difference, it is the opinion 
of this Board that a general over-all in- 
crease of 5% should be added to the basic 


scale. 


This is a majority decision of this Board, 

Mr. Jean G. Lariviére, Union nominee, 
dissenting. 
This Board, under reserve of the dissent- 
ing decision of Mr. Hyndman, Company 
nominee, on the Lakes Differential and 
under reserve of the dissenting decision of 
Mr. Lariviére, Union nominee, on the in- 
crease im wages, recommends that the 
two following clauses of the Agreement 
signed between the same Union and the 
operators of M.V. Alexander T. Wood and 
M.V. West River, be implemented in the 
Agreement signed between the above-named 
parties. 

1. The scale of wages payable to the 
unlicensed personnel will be that provided 
under the Canadian National Steamships 
Ltd. (West Indies) Standard Collective 
Agreement Form, plus 5% to be known as 
the “basic scale” and to be applicable at 
all times except when the vessels are en- 
gaged in Great Lakes or Coastal cargo 
voyages as defined in the following para- 
graph when it is agreed that the operators 
will provide wages, hours and conditions 
for the unlicensed crew as described in the 
Collective Agreement then in force between 
the Union and the Association of Lake 
Carriers, such wages, etc., to be known 
as the “differential”. 

2. Great Lakes and Coastal Cargo Voy- 
ages as referred to in Paragraph 2 will 
mean voyages between ports within the 
area of the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River which will be effectively re- 
served to Canadian registered vessels under 
legislation enacted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in pursuance of its declared policy 
to modify the British Commonwealth Ship- 
ping Agreement to exclude Commonwealth 
registered ships from trading within such 
area with the understanding that for the 
purpose of this agreement, the area within 
which the “differential” will apply will be 
contracted or extended automatically in line 
with whatever legislation is enacted by the 
Canadian Government to define from time 
to time the trading area reserved exclusively 
to Canadian registered vessels. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 
Montreal, November 27, 1961. 
(Sed.) RENE Lippe, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. STUART HYNDMAN, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JEAN LaRIVIERE, 
Member. 


——— 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Toronto 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


This is the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was appointed on or about 
the 28th day of September A.D. 1961. 


The Board met with the parties in 
Oshawa on October 20, 1961, at which time 
the companies were represented by: A. A. 
Bacon, McCallum Transport Ltd.; J. A. 
Donaldson, Motor Transport Industrial 
Relations Bureau; H. S. Ogden, McCallum 
Transport Ltd.; H. Allan, H. J. Quinn, H. 
H. Quinn, Maris Transport Ltd; R. A. Bouf- 
fard, Auto Haulaway Ltd.; G. W. Berry, 
Nu-Car Releasing Limited; H. J. Mothersill, 
Gen. Auto Shippers Ltd.; Lloyd Haynes, 
Charlton Transport Ltd; T. Steen, Russell 
Transport Ltd.; W. Henderson, F. W. Mur- 
ray, Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau. The union was represented by: Leo 
J. Labonbard, President; Syd McAfee, Busi- 
ness Agent; K. E. Fowler, Fred Moore, Al 
Boothef, G. Donovan, A. Ellis, L. Theorit, 
Negotiating Committee; Frank Godley, 
Union Reporter. 


The entire contract was referred to the 
Board as being in dispute between the 
parties. 

At the outset the union expressed the 
opinion that no genuine negotiations had 
taken place between the parties and the 
companies at no time had given serious 
consideration to the various non-monetary 
points which are in dispute. The union has 
decided that a completely new collective 
agreement should be negotiated at this time 
to clear up many of the vague portions of 
the existing contract, which expired on July 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 

| ciliation and Investigation established to 
! deal with the dispute between Motor Trans- 
} port Industrial Relations Bureau, Toronto 
/ (representing certain companies within 
| federal jurisdiction), and Local 880 of the 
| International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
/ Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


4 America. 
} The Board was under the Chairmanship 
} of His Honour Judge H. C. Arrell of 


} Hamilton. He was appointed by the 

| Minister on the joint recommendation of the 

} other two members, Michael O’Brien and 

| Paul Siren, both of Toronto, nominees of 
the Bureau and union, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 





1 last. As a result, the demands of both 
the companies and the union were most 
detailed. 

The companies emphasized that they, too, 
wished to change many of the existing 
clauses in the contract and particularly 
those portions dealing with seniority provi- 
sions and work assignment. The companies 
also pointed out that the demands of the 
union for certain categories of employees 
amounted to approximately $1.35 per hour 
increase. The union was also requesting 
additional payments toward the welfare 
pian and extensive contributions toward 
a pension plan. 


The companies are most perturbed in that 
the union has been unable or unwilling to 
present details of the benefits which would 
be received by employees under both 
plans. This concern has resulted from com- 
plaints received by employees of the various 
companies that benefits have been curtailed 
while the funds are apparently producing a 
profit or a surplus. The companies have, 
therefore, required, as a condition of fur- 
ther negotiations on these points, that 
particulars of the respective plans indicating 
the benefits to which employees would 
become entitled must be presented before 
any consideration will be given to increas- 
ing the companies’ contributions. 


The union indicated that it was willing 
to present in some detail, but with a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility, the particulars 
of these two plans. It appears obvious to 
the members of this Board that no true 
negotiating has taken place between the 
parties and it would seem that they have 
been relying on the protection of the Act 
to prevent either a strike or a lockout. No 
board of conciliation could possibly deal 
with the variety and extent of the points in 
dispute. It appeared to the members of the 
Board that only two alternatives were open, 
namely: 


(a) That the matter be adjourned for a 
short period of time to permit direct 
negotiations during this interval, or 

(b) That the Board disband, submit a 


report and allow the parties to deal directly 
with each other. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia courts rule on limitations on peaceful picketing, on legalify 
of picketing all business locations of same employer, on question of court 
review of arbitration awards, on application of Labour Relations Board's cease 


and desist orders, and on the 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
held that the Trade-unions Act does not 
prohibit peaceful information picketing in 
case of an illegal strike; in such situation, 
however, peaceful picketing that aims to 
persuade is prohibited. The restriction is 
not directed at the suppression of free 
speech but to protect freedom of an in- 
dividual to carry on his legitimate business 
without interference and is intra vires of the 
provincial legislature. 


In another decision, the Court of Appeal 
held that under the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act the ruling of an arbitration 
board constituted by the parties under a col- 
lective agreement, being a decision of a 
private and not statutory arbitration board, 
is not subject to certiorari proceedings. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled that the union, instead of using the 
cease and desist order procedure under the 
Labour Relations Act to obtain a restraining 
order, may claim such an order as an 
ancillary right in an action for damages 
under the Trade-unions Act. In another 
decision, the Supreme Court ruled that 
under the Trade-unions Act, when a strike 
is legal, a union that is bargaining agent 
for certain units of a company’s employees 
in some of the company’s business locations 
may lawfully picket other business places of 
the same company, for which it is not bar- 
gaining agent and where there is no labour 
dispute. In another decision, the court 
ruled that, when the Labour Relations 
Board, in certifying a union, did not either 
depart from or abuse its jurisdiction, the 
decision of the Board should not be quashed 
on procedural grounds. 


In Ontario, the High Court ruled that the 
Jurisdictional Disputes Commission under 
the Labour Relations Act had no jurisdic- 
tion to deal with a compaint regarding the 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, 


validity of a certification order of the Board 


assignment of work coming from a union 
that had no members in the company’s 
employ. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


... holds that Trade-unions Act does not prohibit 
information picketing, upholds limitations in Act 


On August 17, 1961, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Lord of 
the B.C. Supreme Court (L.G., Aug. 1961, 
p. 821) and held, with one judge dissenting, 
that Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act does 
not prohibit picketing or communication of 
information entirely; it does, however, 
prohibit picketing with the object of 
persuading somebody to refrain from doing 
the things specifically mentioned in Sec- 
tion 3(2), except when there is a legal strike 
or lockout. Further, the Court held that 
the true object of the restrictions on the 
right to picket under Section 3(2) of the 
Act was the protection of the liberty of a 
person to carry on his legitimate business 
and to use his premises without interference, 
except in case of a legal strike or lockout. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe, rendering the majority 
judgment, recalled that a building contractor 
who was engaged in constructing a service 
station in Vancouver was approached by a 
man claiming to be a representative of the 
carpenters’ union who told him that all 
carpenters employed on the construction 
work would have to join the carpenters’ 
union or that members of that union would 
have to be employed on the work. The 
constructor told the man that the men 
working for him did not want to join the 
union. 

Some days later, the person in question 
appeared at the site of construction with 
a placard that read “non-union men are 


reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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working on this job.” Sometimes he was 
accompanied by another man. Some sup- 
pliers of materials for the construction 
refused to cross this picket line, resulting 
in delay in the work, and damage. Apart 
from the alleged breach of Section 3 of 
the B.C. Trade-unions Act, there was no 
wrongful conduct. 

The picketing was stopped when the 
contractor obtained, first, an ex parte in- 
junction restraining picketing for four days. 
Later, on May 2, Mr. Justice Lord gave 
judgment to continue injunction until the 
trial. From the latter judgment, appeal was 
made on the grounds that the judge erred 
in holding that Section 3(2) of the Trade- 
unions Act rendered unlawful the picket- 
ing conducted in the case under review 
and that Section 3(2) of the Act infringed 
freedom of speech and the exercise of that 
freedom by the citizens of Canada, and was 
therefore ultra vires the Legislature of the 
province of British Columbia. 


Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act reads 
as follows: 


S. 3 (1) Where there is a strike that is not 
illegal under the Labour Relations Act or a 
lockout, a trade-union, members of which are 
on strike or locked out, and anyone authorized 
by the trade-union may, at the employer’s place 
of business, operations or employment, and 
without acts that are otherwise unlawful, per- 
suade or endeavour to persuade anyone not to 


(a) enter the employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 
(b) deal in or handle the products of the 
employer; or 
(c) do business with the employer. 
(2) Except as provided in subsection (1), 
no trade-union or other person shall persuade 
or endeavour to persuade not to 


(a) enter an employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 


(b) deal in or handle the products of any 
person; or 


(c) do business with any person. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe concurred with the 
opinion of the Court below that Section 
3 does not prohibit picketing or the dis- 
semination or communication of informa- 
tion entirely. But, in his opinion, it does 
prohibit picketing or the dissemination or 
communication of information in an effort 
to persuade anybody to refrain from doing 
the things specifically mentioned in sub- 
section (2), except as provided in sub- 
section (1). 

It is the purpose with which the picket- 
ing or communication of information is 
done that determines whether it is illegal 
under Section 3(2). In determining that 
purpose, Mr. Justice Tysoe added, regard 
has to be given to the results that were or 
must have been known to be likely to 
follow. 
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In the case under review, there was no 
strike or lockout. It was argued that the 
person accused of the breach of the Act did 
not “persuade or endeavour to persuade” 
anyone to do any of the things set out in 
(a), (b) or (c) of Section 3(2), but that he 
was doing no more than giving out informa- 
tion or “carrying on information picketing.” 
The alleged purpose of picketing was simply 
to let interested persons know the facts so 
that they could do as they wished. 


In Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, persuasion 
takes many forms. It may be by words or 
conduct, or both, and conduct can be as 
powerful a means of persuasion as words. 
He could not accept the contention that the 
man who was picketing was doing no more 
than giving out information to persons who 
might be in or about the business premises 
of the contractor that “non-union men are 
working on this job.” No doubt, information 
was being given out, but the walking up 
and down in front of the premises carrying 
a sign, accompanied at times by someone 
else—picketing as such conduct is called— 
was more than informing. It was a means 
of persuading or endeavouring to persuade 
persons to do any or some of the things 
set out in (a), (b), (c) of subsection 2 
of Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act. 


The question whether a person is persuad- 
ing or endeavouring to persuade someone 
else to do some particular things depends in 
great measure on the purpose and intention 
behind certain acts. The man who was 
picketing in the case under review was not, 
in Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, giving out 
information in the abstract; he must have 
hoped for some result from his conduct, 
and his hope, his intention and his purpose 
were to persuade persons not to do any or 
some of the things set out in Section 3(2). 
This hope and purpose was, in fact, realized, 
in that some suppliers of materials for the 
construction work refused to cross the picket 
line. 

Having found that the man in question 
Was giving out information, one cannot stop 
there; but one must go on and determine 
what purpose was behind the giving out of 
information in the manner in which it was 
being given out. Picketing, which was the 
manner employed, is a well-known method 
used by labour to induce persons not to deal 
with the person or company whose premises 
are being picketed, and not to enter those 
premises. In Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, 
under the conditions and in the circum- 
stances of the dispute under review, the 
picketing constituted an endeavour to per- 
suade within the meaning of Section 3(2) 
of the Act. 
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An argument was advanced that those 
persons who refused to cross the picket line 
made the decision for themselves. In Mr. 
Justice Tysoe’s opinion, they did so because 
they were ‘persuaded” by the man who was 
picketing. 

Next, Mr. Justice Tysoe dealt with the 
submission that Section 3, subsection (2) of 
the Trade-unions Act infringes freedom of 
speech and the exercise thereof by citizens 
of Canada and is therefore ultra vires the 
Legislature of the Province of British 
Columbia. 

In this respect, it was submitted to the 
Court that freedom of speech is one of the 
foundations of the Canadian Constitution. 
It extends not only to the political affairs 
of the nation and the provinces, but to every 
kind of economic and social activity. Free- 
dom of speech is exercisable in relation to 
industrial disputes, and peaceful picketing 
is a legitimate expression of that freedom. 
The provinces cannot pass legislation that 
infringes freedom of speech; therefore, the 
provinces cannot pass legislation curtailing 
the right to picket peacefully. Nobody was 
denying that the legislation in question was 
relating to property and civil rights in the 
province, but the contention was that sub- 
section 2 encroached upon the right of every 
Canadian citizen to engage in free speech, 
and no province can, by legislation, en- 
croach upon that right. Therefore, subsec- 
tion (2) is outside the scope of Section 92 
of the B.N.A. Act. 

Mr. Justice Tysoe said he was not aware 
of any judicial decision that would hold 
that a provincial Legislature, when legisla- 
ting in relation to a matter coming within 
the classes of subjects enumerated in Sec- 
tion 92 of the B.N.A. Act, could not, under 
any circumstances nor to any extent, in- 
cidentally infringe upon what is called free- 
dom of speech. In fact, some eminent judges 
recognized this right of the provinces. 

When the past judgments speak of free- 
dom of speech, they experss only an opinion 
that provinces have no power to enact legis- 
lation that, in its true nature and character, 
relates to freedom of expression concerning 
any policy or activity of government or poli- 
tical parties or public men, or concerning 
public affairs or religious subjects or bodies. 
They are speaking in terms of the political 
institutions or religious practices of this 
country, subject matters that, in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Tysoe, are outside the scope 
of the case at bar. 

Moreover, freedom of speech is not un- 
limited. In Reference re Alberta Bills 
(1938), S.C.R. 100, Chief Justice Duff said: 


The right of public discussion is, of course, 
subject to legal restrictions, those. based upon 
consideration of decency and public order, and 
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others conceived for the protection of various 
private and public interests with which, for 
example, the laws of defamation and sedition 
are concerned. 

In James vy. Commonwealth (1938) A.C. 
578, Lord Wright stated: 

“Free” in itself is vague and indeterminate... 
Free speech does not mean free speech; it 
means speech hedged in by all the laws against 
defamation, blasphemy, sedition and so forth; 
it means “freedom governed by law”. 

Prof. W. R. Lederman, in his article 
entitled “The Nature and Problems of a 
Bill of Rights” (37 Can. Bar Review) said: 

We depend on the law to define the outside 
limits of the respective areas of freedom or 
liberty in the total realm of actual or possible 
human activity... Freedom of expression is the 
residual area of natural liberty remaining after 
the makers of the common law and the statute 
law have encroached a little by creating incon- 
sistent duties. 

To these quotations, Mr. Justice Tysoe 
added that “freedom cannot be unlimited, if 
only because the interests of the whole com- 
munity of citizens require that some limita- 
tions and restrictions be placed upon it.” 

Returning to the consideration of the 
“pith and substance” of subsection (2) of 
Section 3, Mr. Justice Tysoe noted that 
the subsection was, in essence, a prohibi- 
tion against persuading or endeavouring 
to persuade anyone not to have business 
dealings with a person. But this prohibition 
is subject to an exception contained in 
subsection (1). Where there is a legal 
strike or a lockout, a trade union, members 
of which are on strike or locked out, and 
anyone authorized by the trade union, may, 
at the employer’s place of business, opera- 
tions or employment and without acts that 
are otherwise unlawful, persuade or 
endeavour to persuade anyone not to have 
business dealings with the employer. The 
two subsections must be read together as 
expressing a single legislative purpose. 

The true object, purpose, nature or char- 
acter of subsection (2) is, Mr. Justice 
Tysoe added, protection of the liberty of a 

erson to carry on his legitimate business 
in the province and to the use of his 
premises without interference, except when 
he is an employer who is himself involved 
in a legal strike or a lockout. The purpose 
of subsection (2) is to prevent interference 
with the lawful business and operations of 
a person who is not himself involved as 
an employer in a legal strike or a lockout. 
The subsection is in no way directed to the 
suppression of free speech, albeit it may 
have the incidental affect of limiting what 
one person may say of or about another or 
his business. This incidental effect does not 
place it outside the legislative competence 
of the province. 


ri 


In conclusion, Mr. Justice Tysoe held 
that Section 3 of the Trade unions Act is 
legislation which, in its true nature and 
character, relates to property and civil rights 


within the province and, therefore, _is 
intra vires the legislature of British 
Columbia. 


Mr. Justice Norris, in his dissenting 
opinion, held that the Trade-unions Act of 
1959 did not prohibit information picketing. 
The distinction between information picket- 
ing and persuasive picketing has always 
been recognized in the court decisions. In 
the case at bar, the picketing that took 
place was information picketing and the 
refusal of suppliers to carry out their con- 
tracts was the result of their decisions and 
the contractor’s remedy, if any, was 
against the suppliers. While admitting that 
there can be forms of persuasion by pas- 
sive means, Mr. Justice Norris held that 
the word “persuade” in Section 3(2) 
requires definite action, i.e., active persuasion 
which, in his opinion, did not take place 
in the case at bar. 

The Court of Appeal, with Mr. Justice 
Norris dissenting, dismissed the appeal and 
upheld the judgment of Mr. Justice Lord 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
Koss v. Konn et al (1961), 36 W.W.R.. 
Part 3, p. 100. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


- . rules that writ of certiorari not applicable 
to arbitrators set up by collective agreement 

On May 19, 1961, British Columbia 
Court of Appeal held that prerogative writs 
of certiorari and prohibition are not 
applicable to ordinary private arbitrators 
set up by agreement of the parties under a 
collective agreement. Such writs are 
applicable only in case of a statutory 
arbitrator or arbitration board to whom, by 
statute, the parties must resort. 

The court was considering an appeal by 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Works of Canada, Local 663, from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice McInnes of 
November 29, 1960, in which upon an 
application by Howe Sound Co., certiorari 
was applied to quash an award of a board 
of arbitration appointed under the provi- 
sions of a collective agreement between 
the Company and Local 663. 

Counsel for the union submitted that the 
Company’s application for a writ of 
certiorari was misconceived in that 
certiorari does not lie against the decision 
of the arbitration board in the case under 
review. 
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Section 22 of the B.C. Labour Relations 
Act (before 1961 amendments), which was 
in force at all relevant times, is as follows: 

S. 22(1) Every collective agreement entered 
into after the commencement of this Act shall 
contain a provision for final and conclusive 
settlement without stoppage of work, by arbi- 
tration or otherwise*, of all differences between 
the persons bound by the agreement concerning 
its interpretation, application, operation, or any 
alleged violation thereof. 


(2) Where a collective agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the commencement 
of this Act, does not contain a provision as 
required by this section, the Minister shall by 
order prescribe a provision for such purpose, 
and a provision so prescribed shall be deemed 
to be a term of the collective agreement and 
binding on all persons bound by the agreement. 


The collective agreement in force between 
the Company and the Union, dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1958 and effective December 1, 
1958, provided in Art. 16 for grievance 
procedure. In the case of any local dispute 
that could not be settled between the 
employee and the shiftboss or foreman, 
the matter was to be submitted in writing 
to the Plant Grievance Committee and to 
the Superintendent. If they failed to settle 
the dispute, the matter was to be submitted 
in writing to the Manager and the repre- 
sentative of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers on the 
General Grievance Committee of the local 
union. In the event of their failure to 
agree, they would endeavour to select 
an arbitration board of three, in accordance 
with a procedure set out in the agreement. 


The grievance procedure provisions also 
provided that pending the settlement of the 
dispute the employees involved must con- 
tinue to work until final decision has been 
reached. 


Under Art. 16 of the collective agreement, 
the arbitration board was set up and, on 
November 28, 1960, a decision was 
rendered, which later was challenged and 
quashed on certiorari proceedings. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe, who rendered the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, noted that 
certiorari does not lie against an arbitrator 
or arbitration board unless the arbitrator or 
board is a Statutory arbitrator or statutory 
board, that is, a person or a board to whom, 
by statute, the parties must resort. Preroga- 
tive writs of certiorari and prohibition, he 
added, do not go to ordinary private arbitra- 
tion boards set up by agreement of parties. 
Consequently, the issue at bar was to decide 
whether the arbitration board, in the case 
under review, was a private arbitration body 
set up by agreement or a statutory board. 





*In the 1961 amendment, the word “otherwise” 
was replaced by “such other method as may be 
agreed to by the parties,’’ 
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In the opinion of Mr. Justice Tysoe, only 
by reason of the provisions of Section 22 of 
the Labour Relations Act could the arbitra- 
tion board qualify as a statutory board. The 
question was, therefore, did Section 22 
create a statutory arbitration board to which 
the parties to the collective agreement have 
agreed to refer for the final settlement of 
their differences? 

His answer to this question was in the 
negative. In his view, Section 22 did not 
create an arbitral tribunal or any other 
tribunal or body. It merely requires the 
parties to a collective agreement to agree 
between themselves on a method for finally 
and conclusively settling any differences 
without stoppage of work, and to embody 
their agreement in the collective agreement. 
If they do not do this, the Minister is to do 
it for them and his method becomes em- 
bodied in and forms part of the collective 
agreement. The method may be “by arbitra- 
tion or otherwise.” The parties may select 
and provide their own method and the only 
condition is that it shall achieve the desired 
result, namely, the final and conclusive set- 
tlement of differences without stoppage of 
work. 


Further, Mr. Justice Tysoe added that 
the Legislature had not said that the parties 
must report to an arbitration board or to 
any particular person or body of persons. 
It has left the parties complete freedom of 
choice in this respect. All the Legislature 
has said was that there must be a method 
by which disputes will be finally and con- 
clusively determined without stoppage of 
work. To find the method, one turns to the 
collective agreement. 

In the case at bar the parties have agreed 
that all differences should be settled by an 
arbitration board of three, one to be selected 
by the Union, one by the Company, and a 
third, who would be the chairman, by the 
other two, and failing their agreement, by 
the Labour Relations Board of British 
Columbia. This, in Mr. Justice Tysoe’s 
opinion, was a private arbitration board set 
up by the parties themselves and not by the 
Legislature. It was not a statutory body, 
therefore certiorari was not applicable. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe distinguished the situa- 
tion under the B.C. Labour Relations Act 
in the case under review from that in the 
case Re International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Ltd. and Rivando (L.G., Sept. 1956, 
p. 1155) in which the Court of Appeal of 
Ontario dealt with Ontario legislation which 
made it compulsory for parties to a collec- 
tive agreement to resort to arbitration for 
settlement of differences and where cer- 
tiorari was held to be applicable to such 
arbitration. On the other hand, the B.C. 
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Labour Relations Act does not have that 
effect because it provides that settlement 
may be by arbitration or otherwise, and it 
leaves the parties free to agree upon the 
method. 

Mr. Justice Tysoe relied also on the judg- 
ment of Chief Justice McNair who, when 
delivering the judgment of the appeal divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick in Re Atlantic Sugar Refineries Ltd., 
and Bakery and Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union of America, Local No. 
443 (L.G., July 1961, p. 689), said: 

_There is little resemblance between the pro- 
visions of the Ontario legislation involved in 
the Rivando case and those found in S. 18 of 
our Labour Relations Act. The latter do not 
compel resort to arbitration nor to a tribunal 
created by statute. They require the inclusion 
in every collective agreement of a provision for 
the final settlement without stoppage of work 
of differences concerning the meaning of viola- 
tion of the agreement by arbitration or other- 
wise, and further provide that, in the event of 
failure of the parties to so provide, the Labour 
Relations Board shall, upon application by 
either party to the agreement, by order prescribe 
a provision for such purpose and a provision 
so prescribed shall be deemed to be a term of 
the collective agreement and binding on the 
parties and others mentioned. 

In the New Brunswick case, the Court 
had before it legislation resembling in form 
Section 22 of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act. 

Mr. Justice Tysoe reserved for future con- 
sideration the question of what the situation 
would be should the parties to a collective 
agreement fail to include in the agreement 
a provision for final and conclusive settle- 
ment without stoppage of work so as to 
bring into operation the provisions of sub- 
section (2) of Section 22 of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Tysoe held that 
the union’s appeal should be allowed and 
the arbitration board’s decision restored on 
the ground that the decision in question was 
not subject to certiorari. Howe Sound Com- 
pany v. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) Local 663, 
(1961), 36 W.W.R., Part 4, p. 181. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


.. .holds Labour Relations Boards may make order in 
nature of an injunction but can not award damages 


On May 23, 1961, Mr. Justice Wilson of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court, on a 
motion to dissolve an ex parte labour injunc- 
tion obtained previously by a trade union 
from Mr. Justice Munroe of the same court, 
ruled that the right of the union to seek 
a cease and desist order from the Labour 
Relations Board under Section 7 of the 
Labour Relations Act for violation by the 
employer of specified provisions of the Act 
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does not prevent the union from resorting 
instead to an action for damages under 
Section 4 of the Trade-unions Act for 
violation of the Labour Relations Act; then 
the union may claim also an injunction as 
an ancillary right and need not resort, under 
Section 7 of the Labour Relations Act, to 
the Labour Relations Board, in duplicate 
proceedings, for a restraining order. 


Local 535 of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union obtained an 
ex parte injunction restraining McLennan, 
McFeely and Prior Ltd., from doing cer- 
tain acts prohibited by the Labour Relations 
Act. The union had alleged, without being 
contradicted, breaches by the company of 
Sections 4 and 6 of the Labour Relations 
Act (the sections deal with the employers’ 
unfair labour practices in connection with 
employees’ union activities) and conse- 
quential irreparable or incalculable damage 
to the Union resulting from the company’s 
behaviour. 

In presenting the motion to dissolve this 
injunction, the company claimed that 
Section 7 of the Labour Relations Act 
established a code or method for dealing 
with the complaints under Sections 4,5, or 
6 of the Labour Relations Act leading to 
a cease and desist order of the Labour 
Relations Board, and that the Union should 
resort to the procedure and not be allowed 
to maintain the injunction, 

Mr. Justice Wilson did not accept this 
submission. In his opinion, the union can 
recover damages, and can recover damages 
for breaches of Sections 4 and 6 of the 
Labour Relations Act only by resorting to 
Section 4 of the Trade-unions Act, which 
reads as follows: 

4 (1) An employers’ organization, trade- 
union, or other person who 

(a) does, authorizes, or concurs in anything 

prohibited by the Labour Relations Act; 
or 

(b) fails to do anything required by the 

Labour Relations Act; or 
(c) does, authorizes, or concurs in anything 
that is contrary to Section 3 of this Act 
is liable in damages to anyone injured thereby. 

(2) The act of any member of an employers’ 
organization or trade-union is presumed, unless 
the contrary is shown, to be done, authorized 


or concurred in by the employers’ organization 
or trade-union. 


Further, Mr. Justice Wilson added that 
Section 7 of the Labour Relations Act does 
not empower the Labour Relations Board 
to award damages; it does, however, permit 
the Labour Relations Board to make an 
order in the nature of an injunction. How- 
ever, the power to grant an injunction is a 
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usual and ancillary right arising under 
proper circumstances in an action for 
damages. 

The company, in Mr. Justice Wilson’s 
opinion, could not argue that the Union 
might not, under Section 4 of the Trade- 
unions Act, sue for damages. And, if this 
is so, the Union may also enforce the ancil- 
lary right to an injunction and need not 
resort to the Labour Relations Board in 
duplicate proceedings under Section 7 of 
the Labour Relations Act to obtain a 
restraining order. 


The application to dissolve injunction was 
dismissed. Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 535, y. McLennan, 
McFeely and Prior Ltd., (1961), 29 D.L.R. 
(2d), Parts 2 and 3, p. 191. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


. rules that union not prevented from picketing 
other places of business of the same employer 


On September 7, 1961, Mr. Justice 
Collins of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court ruled that Section 3(1) of the Trade- 
unions Act does not prevent a trade union 
that was certified as bargaining agent in 
respect of some of an employer’s places of 
business from picketing, in the course of a 
legal strike, other places of business of the 
same employer for which the union was not 
bargaining agent. 

Taylor, Pearson & Carson (B.C.) Limited 
carries on business as a wholesale auto- 
motive, industrial and electronic supplier 
at 13 or more different locations in British 
Columbia. Local 535 of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union was the 
certified bargaining agent for certain units 
of the company’s employees at eight only 
of the locations and had a collective agree- 
ment which did not cover the employees in 
the remaining locations and which expired 
on May 31, 1960. An entirely different 
union had a collective agreement with the 
company’s employees at three locations for 
which Local 535 was not certified. 


Negotiations followed without settle- 
ment and later conciliation proceedings took 
place, also without settlement. On July .17, 
1961, the company’s employees, at five of 
the eight locations for which Local 535 was 
certified, went on strike. In the course of 
the strike, Local 535 also picketed five of 
the company’s locations in Tespect of which 
it was not certified as to any unit and where 
there was no strike. 


The company claimed that picketing of 
these five locations caused a falling off in 
business and breaches of contract that the 
company had with cartage contractors, 
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The Union had publicly stated the inten- 
tion of picketing all of the company’s 
operations in the province. The placards 
carried by the pickets read as follows: 
“Members of Retail Wholesale Union A.F. 
of L—C.1I.0. Employed by Taylor, Pear- 
son & Carson (B.C.) Ltd. Elsewhere on 
Strike.” The company argued that although 
the statement on the placards was true, 
nevertheless they misled members of the 
public and customers into believing that 
a strike was in existence at those five 
premises. The company conceded that the 
strike in which Local 535 was involved was 
legal and the union conceded that the 
pickets were endeavouring to persuade the 
persons who approached the five locations 
in question not to perform any of the 
actions referred to in Section 3(1) of the 
Trade-unions Act. Further, the union 
claimed that the prohibition contained in 
subsection (2) did not apply to the pickets. 

Mr. Justice Collins summed up the com- 
pany’s argument as follows: The status of 
a trade union in relation to an employer is 
determined by the Labour Relations Act in 
relation to units of employees appropriate 
for collective bargaining; that under the Act 
and regulations certification of a trade 
union is made with respect to one or more 
units; that collective agreements are made 
with respect to one or more units; that pro- 
posed strikes are voted on by units separately 
and strikes are declared with respect to 
individual units; that the mutual rights and 
duties as between employer and employee 
in the Labour Relations Act are dealt with 
by the Legislature on a unit basis and 
therefore it was logical to assume that when 
other rights and duties as between 
employees and trade unions were made the 
subject of the further legislation found 
in the Trade-unions Act, the Legislature 
intended it to apply on a unit basis. Con- 
sequently, if Section 3(1) be applied on a 
uniit basis, the permission thereby given 
to a trade union applies only to locations 
where its members are on strike in units 
for which the union is certified. Further, the 
company argued that, if the permission 
given by Section 3 to persuade or endeavour 
to persuade anyone not to perform any of 
the acts listed under (a), (b), (c) of 
Section 3(1) be not interpreted so as to 
apply on a unit basis, it could very well 
result in permissible picketing of locations 
containing only units of the union’s own 
members which were not on strike, as well 
as locations containing only employee units 
for whom another trade union was certified 
and in respect of which there was a sub- 
sisting collective agreement and no strike. 
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The Union, relying on Mr. Justice Rand’s 
statement in Aristocratic Restaurants Ltd. v. 
Williams (L.G. 1951, p. 1553), argued that 
strikes and peaceful picketing have long 
been recognized as a lawful and proper 
method of bringing economic pressure 
against the whole undertaking of an 
employer. In the Aristocratic Restaurants 
case, Mr. Justice Rand said: 

The fact that two of the restaurants were 
not within the unit of employees for which 
the union was authorized to act does not affect 
the question; the owner’s economic strength 
is derived from his total business; and it is 


against that that the influence of information 
is being exerted. 


Mr. Justice Collins, in reaching his de- 
cision, referred to the so-called golden rule 
of interpretation to be found in Maxwell 
on Interpretation of Statutes (10th ed., 
Deni 

The golden rule is that the words of a statute 
must prima facie be given their ordinary 
meaning . . . Judges are not called upon to 
apply their opinions of sound policy so as to 
modify the plain meaning of statutory words... 


Mr. Justice Collins did not find any pro- 
vision of Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act, 
when interpreted in accordance with the 
above rule, to be repugnant to any provision 
in the Labour Relations Act. 


Counsel for the company suggested that 
the opening words of subsection (1) of Sec- 
tion 3 “where there is a strike” could 
properly be interpreted as meaning or 
designating “a place at which a strike is in 
existence.” Mr. Justice Collins noted that 
the meanings given for the word “where” 
by the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
make it clear that the word “where” may 
refer to either “place” or “circumstances”. 
In his view, as used at the beginning of sub- 
section (1) of Section 3, the words “where 
there is a strike” means “in circumstances 
in which there is a strike.” 

Referring to the dispute at bar, Mr. Jus- 
tice Collins noted that there was a strike 
which was not illegal under the Labour 
Relations Act. The members of Local 535 
for which the union was certified were on 
strike. Pickets in not improper numbers 
authorized by the union were present at 
several of the places of business, operations 
or employment of the company and, without 
acts that were otherwise unlawful, by means 
of their presence and placards containing 
true statements were persuading or en- 
deavouring to persuade persons not to per- 
form the acts set out in clauses (a), (b) and 
(c) of subsection (1) of section 3. In Mr. 
Justice Collin’s view, this was exactly what 
Section 3(1) said in clear terms and with- 
out any ambiguity may lawfully be done. 
Nowhere in the Trade-unions Act could he 
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find any indication that the Legislature in- 
tended subsection (1) of Section 3 to be 
interpreted on the basis of whether a place 
of business, operations, or employment did 
or did not contain in whole or in part a unit 
of employees which was on strike or for 
which a given trade union was currently 
certified. 


The company’s motion for an injunction 
to restrain Local 535 from picketing five of 
the company’s business premises was dis- 
missed. Taylor, Pearson & Carson (B.C.) 
Limited vy. Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union, Local 535, (1961), 36 
WAW.ER., sPart: 45%. 6175: j 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


- refuses to quash certification order when 


complaint based mainly on procedural grounds 


On March 10, 1961, Mr. Justice Brown 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court, on 
certiorari motion, refused to quash a cer- 
tification order of the Labour Relations 
Board when the substantial complaint was 
as to procedural matters and when there was 
no departure from jurisdiction or an abuse 
of jurisdiction. 

In July 1952, the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Union, Locals Nos. O23 eens: 
6, 8, 9 and 11, were certified for a unit 
employed by 23 employers in 30 packing- 
houses in the Okanagan Valley. Later, each 
of the said unions changed their name to 
B.C. Interior Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 1572. Then the Board 
was requested to change the name of the 
unions in the certification order. The Board, 
being satisfied that the employees in the unit 
desired the requested change, issued, in May 
1959, pursuant to Section 65(2) of the 
Labour Relations Act, a “Variation of Cer- 
tificate” order by which the certification 
order of July 1952 was varied by deleting 
the names Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Unions, Locals Nos. 1, 2, 364, Om SoD 
and 11, and inserting in their place the name 
B.C. Interior Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 1572. 


The Board’s order was challenged, in 
certiorari proceedings, mainly on the point 
that although the order purported to be 
only a variation of a bargaining agent’s 
mame, in reality it created a bargaining 
certificate for a new entity. 


On the evidence presented, Mr. Justice 
Brown noted that there was more than a 
mere change of name involved. Actually, 
the new certified union was a different union 
from the agent originally certified, However, 
the Board and Local No. 1572 maintained 
that Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Unions, 
Locals Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6778 98andel 1% 
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merged with B.C. Interior Fruit and Vege- 
table Workers’ Union, Local No. 1572, and 
that substantially the same personnel were 
involved. Mr. Justice Brown had some 
doubts whether the procedure applied by 
the Board was strictly in accordance with 
legal niceties, but he noted that all parties 
were before the Board and the proceedings 
were not suggested to be irregular. No 
minority was overwhelmed by lack of notice 
or otherwise. In effect, Mr. Justice Brown 
added, the Board has compressed the some- 
what lengthy procedure that a lawyer might 
think necessary to perfect the metamor- 
phosis arising from the merger. 


Dealing with the matter of applicability 
of certiorari to the Labour Relations Board’s 
decision, Mr. Justice Brown was of the 
opinion that, although there was no specific 
provision in the Labour Relations Act re- 
moving certiorari, the words “final and con- 
clusive” in Section 65(1) seemed to have 
the same effect. Also, he was in agreement 
with Mr. Justice Clyne who, in Re Alcazar 
Hotel Employees’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion (1954), 1 D.L.R. 722, held that, under 
the British Columbia Act, the right of the 
Court was as follows: 


...the Court... has the right, in spite of the 
prohibiting section of the Statute, to examine 
the decision of the Board to determine if it 
has departed from the provisions of the statute 
in such a way as to decline jurisdiction, or to 
exceed jurisdiction, or so as to act without 
jurisdiction or to abuse jurisdiction by denying 
substantial justice. 


In the same Alcazar Hotel decision, Mr. 
Justice Clyne dealt with the situation 
analogous to the short-cut taken by the 
Board in the case under review. Then Mr. 
Justice Clyne said: 


In granting certification to the Mutual Bene- 
fit Ass’n in respect of the employees of the 
Alcazar Hotel, the Board in effect varied its 
previous order whereby it had included those 
employees in the same unit with those em- 
ployed in the other thirty hotels. The Board 
has the power under S. 58 (2) to vary its 
decision of February 27, 1952, by eliminating 
the Alcazar employees from the unit created 
by the order of that date and it had jurisdic- 
tion under Ss. 10 and 12 of the Act to deter- 
mine that the employees of the Alcazar Hotel 
were in themselves in a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining and that the Mutual Bene- 
fit Ass’n should be the bargaining agent. It 
may be that an order should have issued 
under S. 58 (2) varying the composition of the 
unit under the bargaining authority of Local 
28, but what the Board was doing was clear 
and any irregularity in taking what amounted 
to a short-cut cannot amount to lack of juris- 
diction, especially in view of S. 65, which 
provides that no proceeding under the Act 
shall be deemed invalid by reason of defect in 
form or technical irregularity. 
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Section 65 referred to by Mr. Justice 
Clyne is now Section 70 and reads as 
follows: 

S. 70. No proceeding under this Act shall 
be deemed invalid by reason of any defect in 
form or any technical irregularity. 


In the result, Mr. Justice Clyne refused to 
quash the order. 


Mr. Justice Brown referred also to two 
cases, each entitled Banks et al. v. Can. 
Labour Relations Bd. (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 
1I3A3Land LAG. Febsa1960):p:. 17.6)..dIn, the 
second case, Mr. Justice Hughes refused to 
quash an order of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board where there was no 
failure to accord natural justice and where 
the Board did not deprive itself of jurisdic- 
tion or refuse or exceed jurisdiction. He 
referred to the words of the Chief Justice of 
the High Court in Re Jackson et al. v. 
Ontario Labour Relations Board (L.G., 
March 1955, p. 326), where he said: 

It is not for me to review either the findings 
of fact or the wisdom of the Board in coming 
to its conclusions. It is merely for me to 
consider: Did the Board do or omit to do any 
act that in law is sufficient to base a finding 
that it either deprived itself of jurisdiction or 
refused jurisdiction?...The Board has, in my 
view, acted in good faith and has fairly con- 
sidered the position of all parties to the appli- 
cation before it before issuing its order of 


June ilith, and this order should not be 
quashed. 


Mr. Justice Brown refused to quash the 
decision of the Board when the substantial 
complaint was as to procedural matters only. 
Re Okanagan Federated Shippers Associa- 
tion and British Columbia Interior Fruit 
and Vegetable Workers Union, Local 1572, 
CLOGT Seem Re (2d) wPart!9, p. 685: 


Ontario High Court... 


. . + quashes decision of Jurisdictional Disputes 


Commission as it had no power to hear complaint 


On May 19, 1961, Chief Justice McRuer 
of the Ontario High Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, quashed a decision of the 
Jurisdictional Disputes Commission on the 
ground that the Commission had no power 
to entertain an application coming from a 
union which had no members in the com- 
pany’s employ. 

On January 24, 1961, a complaint was 
lodged under Section 66 of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America against Canadian Pittsburgh 
Industries Limited that the company 
wrongly assigned the installation of window 
sash and frames to members of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America, Local 1783. 
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The Jurisdictional Disputes Commission, 
in its interim order, found that the installa- 
tion of aluminum windows by virtue of an 
agreement of 1957 between the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
on one hand and the International Associa- 
tion of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Tron Workers on the other, belonged to the 
latter. Further, the Commission found that, 
under another agreement of 1957 between 
the Iron Workers Union and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, such installation was to be done 
by a composite crew composed equally of 
iron workers and carpenters. Consequently, 
the Commission ruled that the assignment 
of work belonged to and should be done 
by a composite crew of iron workers and 
carpenters. The company, who had no 
employees in either the iron workers’ or 
carpenters’ union, applied to have the order 
quashed. 

The relevant part of Section 66 of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act reads as 
follows: 


S. 66 (1) Upon complaint to the Board [the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board]...that an 
employer was or is assigning particular work 
to employees in a particular trade union rather 
than to employees in another trade union, a 
jurisdictional disputes commission may, after 
consulting any person, employers’ organization, 
trade union or council of trade unions that in 
its opinion may be affected by the complaint, 
make such interim order with respect to the 
assignment of the work as it in its discretion 
deems proper in the circumstances, and the 
employer, employers’ organization, trade union, 
council of trade unions and the officers, offi- 
cials or agents of any of them shall comply 
with the interim order. 


The sole question in dispute before Chief 
Justice McRuer was whether Section 66 of 
the Act applied to the facts of the case 
under consideration. 

On the evidence submitted, the Chief 
Justice noted that the company had a col- 
lective agreement with the International 
Chemical Workers Union, Local 172. By 
an agreement between this union and the 
Brotherhood of Painters, it was agreed that 
the latter union would become part of the 
existing agreement with the International 
Chemical Workers Union, Local 172. 

It was contended before the Commission 
that certain work, which was done by the 
company’s employees belonging to the 
Brotherhood of Painters, should be done 
by the members of the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers following the 
1957 agreement between the Painters and 
the Iron Workers, and that the Commission 
could decide accordingly. 
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Chief Justice McRuer disagreed with this 
contention. In his view, Section 66 contem- 
plates only those disputes that arise with 
respect to the assignment of work by an 
employer among his employees. The section 
does not apply where a trade union that 
has no members employed under the direc- 
tion of the employer complains that work 
is assigned to employees that, in the opinion 
of that trade union, should be done by the 
members of the complaining union. Other- 
wise, the Commission could compel an 
employer to engage workers to do work 
that his employees were perfectly willing 
to do. If it was the intention of the legisla- 
ture to give the Commission such wide 
powers to interfere with the peaceful rela- 
tions between the employer and_ his 


employees concerning which neither had 
made any complaint, much clearer language 
would be necessary than that used in Sec- 
tion 66(1), Chief Justice McRuer added. 
Also, the Chief Justice ruled, that as the 
Commission had no power to hear the 
complaint, the Labour Relations Board 
could have no power to review it. The 
Commission, by a wrong exercise of its 
jurisdiction, could not give the Labour 
Relations Board jurisdiction to review the 
Commission’s order. Consequently, the 
proper remedy in the case at bar was 
certiorari and the ruling of the Court was 
to quash the Commission’s interim order. 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited vy. 
H. Orliffe et al., Canadian Labour Law 
Reports, November 21, 1961, Para. 15, 373. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


B.C. adopts new regulations governing welding on boilers and pressure vessels, 
issues new rules for gas fitters and revises safety code for logging industry 


In British Columbia, new regulations 
under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 
governing welding and the qualifications of 
welders require contractors to be licensed, 
place new responsibilities upon welders and 
provide for three types of welders’ certifi- 
cates. Revised regulations under the Gas 
Protection Act provide for two types of 
gas fitter’s licence in place of the former 
general licence. The new special regulations 
for the logging industry issued by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board lay down more 
stringent requirements with respect to yard- 
ing equipment and signalling. 

Other recent regulations dealt with rules 
of procedure of the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Board, safety committees in 
Alberta and gas appliances subject to the 
Alberta Gas Protection Act. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Alberta has amended its regulations 
governing gas installations, issuing Alta. 
Reg. 331/61 under the Gas Protection Act. 
Gazetted November 15, it revises Alta. 
Reg. 637/57, as amended (L.G. 1959Me ps 
1084). 


The new regulations, as previously, 
specify that appliances, apparatus and 
equipment approved or certified by the 
Canadian Gas Association, Canadian 
Standards Association, or Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of Canada will be accepted, 
with the new proviso that they meet the 
requirements of authorized specifications or 
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laboratory test requirements and any sup- 
plemental requirements adopted under the 
Gas Protection Act. 

The regulations now also provide that 
appliances, apparatus or equipment, or 
assemblies of certified equipment for which 
it is not feasible or practical to obtain 
certification from recognized laboratories 
are subject to special inspection and test by 
the Gas Protection Branch. On approval, 
the Branch will so mark or label these items. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


Alberta has issued, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, Alta. Reg. 329/61 relat- 
ing to safety committees. Gazetted Novem- 
ber 15, it amends Alta. Reg. 780/57, 

The new regulation provides that every 

employer who employs ten or more work- 
men, but usually fewer than ten at any 
one place, must ascertain from the Board 
what type of safety supervision his opera- 
tions require in lieu of safety committees. 
The employer is obligated to carry out the 
safety measures prescribed by the Board 
and to submit monthly reports to the 
Board in connection with these require- 
ments. 
As before, the general requirement apply- 
Ing to any employer of ten Or more work- 
men is that a safety committee of not fewer 
than two members must be established. 
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British Columbia Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


British Columbia has issued under the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act compre- 
hensive new regulations governing welding 
and the qualifications of welders. Gazetted 
on September 21 as B.C. Reg. 145/61, they 
supplement the more general provisions 
dealing with welding in B.C. Reg. 1/60 
CGE TSo0*p: 612:)- 

The new regulations apply to all welding 
in connection with the construction, altera- 
tion, or repair of any boiler, pressure vessel 
or pressure piping subject to inspection, 
approval or registration under the Act. 

They provide that no boiler, pressure ves- 
sel, or pressure piping to be used in the 
province may be constructed by welding 
unless its design has been approved and 
registered by the Chief Inspector. Pressure 
piping constructed, fabricated, or installed 
by welding in the province must comply 
with the requirements of these regulations. 

A new licensing system has been intro- 
duced requiring the licensing of contractors 
(including self-employed welders) who weld 
boilers, pressure vessels or pressure piping, 
The Chief Inspector may grant a con- 
tractor’s licence if an inspector reports that 
the applicant’s premises are equipped and 
adequate, that he employs sufficient quali- 
fied welders and that his records and 
procedures are in order. The Chief Inspector 
may impose such limitations on the con- 
tractor’s licence as he deems necessary and 
also may suspend or cancel a licence if the 
contractor fails to comply with the Act or 
regulations or with an inspector’s order. He 
may not suspend a licence for more than 
one month, however, nor may he revoke a 
licence until he has given the contractor a 
hearing. If a licence has been revoked, the 
approval or consent of the Advisory Board 
is necessary before a new one may be 
granted. 

The regulations now specifically state 
that the responsibility for the quality of the 
welding, the application of the correct 
procedure and the nature of the work done 
by his welder lies with the fabricator, that 
is, the contractor, manufacturer or other 
person who employs a welder or does weld- 
ing on his own account. 

A fabricator must arrange for a welding 
procedure qualification test and, if the 
inspector is satisfied that the procedure 
will produce sound welds that will meet the 
requirements of the A.S.M.E. or A.S.A. 
Codes, he must then arrange to have his 
welders tested using the approved procedure. 

He is now permitted to accept, without a 
new test, a welder who has been qualified 
by another employer using the same or an 
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equivalent welding procedure provided 
the essential variables are within the limits 
laid down in Section IX of the A.S.M.E. 
Code. The employer must, however, return 
the welder’s certificate to the Chief In- 
spector and give the procedure number 
of the work that the welder will do. If the 
Chief Inspector considers the transfer 
satisfactory, he may issue a new certificate 
to the welder. 


A fabricator may be granted authority to 
use one of four procedures, applicable to 
certain carbon steels, prescribed by the 
Department of Public Works and set out in 
appendices to the regulations. 


The employer is now required to assign 
to each welder an identification number, 
letter or symbol to identify that welder’s 
work, and to show this identification mark 
in a record which, as formerly, must con- 
tain information pertaining to his qualifica- 
tion tests. The employer is also obligated 
now to provide his welders with such 
equipment and assistance as may be required 
to comply with the new safety rules. 

Additional obligations are now placed 
upon the welder. He must, as previously, be 
the holder of an unexpired welder’s certif- 
icate. A welder is now expressly forbidden to 
do any welding by a process or in any posi- 
tion or with any classification of base metal 
or filler metal for which he has not been 
qualified. He also is required to conform 
strictly to the welding procedure provided 
by the fabricator. No _ self-employed 
welder may do any welding on any boiler, 
pressure vessel or pressure piping until 
such work has been authorized by an 
inspector and unless he holds a valid con- 
tractor’s licence. 


The new regulations contain specific pro- 
visions authorizing an inspector to inspect 
and test any boiler, pressure vessel, or 
pressure piping that has been welded, and 
to reject or condemn unsatisfactory work. 
He may also refuse to issue a certificate of 
inspection permitting operation and the 
Chief Inspector may cancel any certificate 
already issued if the welding has not been 
done properly or the welder is unqualified. 

Provision is made for the issue of three 
types of certificate, Grade A, Grade P and 
provisional. A Grade A certificate permits 
the holder to do all types of welding under 
the Act, subject to whatever limitations are 
endorsed on the certificate. The holder of 
a Grade P certificate may weld pipe lines, 
distribution mains, gas mains, as well as 
pressure piping in gas compression stations, 
gas metering and regulating stations when- 
ever the downhill welding technique can 
be used. A provisional certificate permits 
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the holder to weld-on one specific job or 
type of work for the period and within the 
area stated on the certificate. An applicant 
for a provisional certificate may be required 
to take whatever qualification tests the Chief 
Inspector considers proper. 

The holder of an existing welder’s certif- 
icate may continue to do welding until his 
certificate expires, after which time he 
must apply for a retest. 

The regulations set out offences in con- 
nection with welders’ certificates. They also 
provide that the Chief Inspector may 
suspend, mark or cancel a welder’s certifi- 
cate as a result of the finding of a Coroner’s 
inquest or for specified causes, including 
incapacity or negligence and several that 
involve failure to comply with the regula- 
tions. 

The Chief Inspector may not revoke a 
welder’s certificate until he has held a hear- 
ing, nor may he suspend it for more than 
30 days. A welder whose certificate has been 
revoked may not be issued a new one 
unless the Advisory Board approves. 

The regulations contain requirements with 
respect to welder’s qualification tests. It is 
compulsory, as formerly, for a welder to 
apply annually to the Chief Inspector for a 
retest. He may, however, have his certif- 
icate renewed by the Chief Inspector, 
without a retest, for a further 12 months, if 
he submits documentary proof that he has 
been engaged in the installation and repair 
of boilers, pressure vessels and pressure 
piping for nine of the twelve months 
immediately preceding his application. Such 
a welder may not go longer than 24 months 
without a retest, however. On the recom- 
mendation of an inspector, the Chief In- 
spector may also waive the annual test if a 
welder has been engaged continuously in 
the manufacture of boilers and pressure ves- 
sels and his proficiency and quality of work 
are superior. 

Tests may also be arranged on the job- 
site at the employee’s request. In addition, 
an inspector may request a welder to per- 
form a test before a repair is made. 

Where a welder fails a qualification test, 
he may take an immediate retest by making 
two test welds of each type for each posi- 
tion on which he has failed, all of which 
must pass the test requirements. If he fails 
the retest, he may take another test after 
he has had additional training or experience 
satisfactory to the Chief Inspector. 

A new candidate for a Grade A welder’s 
certificate or a person whose certificate has 
lapsed for three years must pass a written 
examination before he may take the practical 
test. The regulations specify the subject 
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matter on which the written test will be 
based. The welder may select his practical 
test from those shown in the appendices 
to these regulations, or he may be tested in 
accordance with a fabricator’s procedure 
that has been approved by the Chief In- 
spector. The test for a Grade P certificate 
must be in accordance with the A.S.A. 
Code B31-8-1958. 

As well as taking the prescribed pre- 
cautions against fire, the welder and the 
fabricator are required to see that electrical 
connections and cables are in good order. 


Any defects are to be reported to the 
supervisor, who must have them remedied 
at once. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


December 26 was declared a public holi- 
day for purposes of the British Columbia 
Factories Act by a proclamation gazetted 
November 16. This meant that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, factories had to remain 
closed on that day and no persons could 
be employed on the premises except with 
the permission of an inspector. 


British Columbia Gas Act 


British Columbia has issued new regula- 
tions under the Gas Act respecting gas 
fitters, contractors and dealers. Gazetted 
as B.C. Reg. 164/61 on November 2, they 
supersede B.C. Reg. 142/58. The regula- 
tions, as previously, set out requirements 
relating to the licensing of gas fitters, con- 
trol of contractors, dealer’s records, and 
certificates of competency for inspectors. 

There are two main changes in the new 
regulations. They now provide for a Grade 
One and a Grade Two licence for gas fitters, 
instead of the former general licence. They 
also set out the Advisory Board’s responsi- 
bilities in recommending persons for a gas 
fitter’s licence, specifying requirements to 
which the Board must adhere in assessing 
the qualifications of applicants. 

Formerly, the holder of a general gas 
fitter’s licence, working for a licensed con- 
tractor, could perform any of the duties of 
a gas fitter. Now, however, only the holder 
of a Grade Two licence is permitted to per- 
form all the functions of a gas fitter. 


The holder of a Grade One gas fitter’s 
licence may install or repair appliances 
where the hourly input is less than 750,000 
British thermal units or where the gas pres- 
sure in the piping to which the appliance is 
connected does not exceed five pounds per 
square inch, gauge. He may also install or 
repair any piping or appliance under the 
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supervision of a gas fitter who holds a 
Grade Two licence or with the written per- 
mission of the Chief Inspector. 

The regulations now state that the 
Advisory Board must not recommend any 
person for a Grade One gas fitter’s licence 
without proof that he has four years 
experience as a gas fitter, plumber, or pipe 
fitter, including his period of apprenticeship, 
and has passed the examination prescribed 
by the Board. (These requirements are 
similar to those previously applicable to 
candidates for the general gas fitter’s 
licence.) 

The Board must not recommend any 
person for a Grade Two gas fitter’s licence 
unless he has held a Grade One licence for 
two years or is a professional engineer with 
two years’ experience in the installation of 
appliances and has passed the prescribed 
examination. 

The Board is now given control over the 
issue without examination of provisional gas 
fitters’ licences entitling the holder to per- 
form the functions endorsed on the licence. 
Previously, these licences could be issued 
at the discretion of the Chief Inspector. 


Provisions in the new _ regulations 
requiring the registration of contractors are 
similar in purpose to the licensing require- 
ments previously in effect. No contractor 
may install or repair gas equipment unless 
he has been issued a certificate of registra- 
tion by the Chief Inspector. The contractor, 
as before, must furnish a guarantee bond 
for $2,000. If the contractor fails to comply 
with an inspector’s order, the Chief Inspec- 
tor may suspend his certificate of 
registration. 

Requirements in connection with dealers’ 
records are similar to former provisions. 
The dealer must keep a record of appliances 
sold, which must show the name and 
address of the purchaser, the place of 
installation and the type and model number. 
He must forward to the Chief Inspector, at 
the beginning of each quarter, records per- 
taining to the preceding three months’ sales. 
The new regulations do not contain the 
former provision that prohibited a dealer 
from selling or offering for sale an 
appliance without the seal of a testing 
agency. The Gas Code, however, requires 
all appliances to have such a seal, and for- 
bids their installation without it. 

Most of the requirements relating to 
certificates of competency are similar to 
those which they replace, providing, as 
before, for the issue of Grade A, Grade B, 
and Grade T certificates. The holder of a 
Grade A certificate may be appointed an 
inspector or local inspector; of a Grade B 
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certificate, a local inspector; and of a Grade 
T certificate, a local inspector only for the 
municipality where he was so employed 
before April 1, 1956, The annual renewal 
of certificates of competency is no longer 
required. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations issued its usual Christmas exemp- 
tion order for the mercantile industry, per- 
mitting employees in retail stores to work 
two hours in excess of the daily limit fixed 
by the Hours of Work Act on any two days 
during the two-week period ending Decem- 
ber 23, 1961. The order was gazetted 
November 30 as B.C. Reg. 176/61. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Logging Regulations under the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, which constitute the safety code 
for the logging industry in that province, 
have been revised and re-issued as special 
regulations (B.C. Reg. 157/61), replacing 
Sections 800 to 908 in the General Accident 
Prevention Regulations (B.C. Reg. 394/59). 


The new regulations contain ten main 
divisions: general rules, mobile yarding 
equipment, anchors, guys, rigging, falling 
and bucking, yarding and loading, signalling, 
transportation, and codes of signals. 


Major changes have been made in provi- 
sions relating to yarding equipment and sig- 
nalling. Several important requirements are 
now set out for a mobile yarder, defined as 
a portable device mounted upon wheels, 
tracks, or skids, and utilizing a vertical or 
generally vertical spar or tower to move 
logs by winch and lines. It is now necessary 
to affix to the base of the vertical spar or 
tower of each yarder a permanent notation 
stating: (1) the maximum diameter of main- 
line cables for which the unit is designed, 
the minimum size and number and place- 
ment of guylines, if required, and the place- 
ment and number of out-riggers, if required, 
which must be rigged to sustain the struc- 
ture at the breaking strength of the main 
line or upon failure of any one guy-line or 
any one out-rigger; (2) the limits of the 
angle of yarding; (3) the limits of any 
auxiliary equipment which may be safely 
affixed to the mobile yarder; (4) the name, 
address, and qualification of the person or 
firm who provided the foregoing data. 

The regulations also provide that unless 
a yarder bears the permanent notation 
referred to above, and is rigged to conform 
to the manufacturer’s specifications, it must 
not be used. 
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A further provision requires that over- 
head protection and other appropriate barri- 
cades, so designed as to provide minimum 
interference with the operator’s view, must 
be installed to protect the operator and con- 
trols of mobile yarders. 

In addition, the regulations specify that, 
during movement of the mobile yarder, the 
spar or tower must be lowered or supported 
so that stability of the machine is not 
impaired. 

With respect to signalling, the regulations 
now require that when signals are used to 
direct the operation of equipment, signal 
codes approved by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board must be used. All workmen 
who direct, operate, or are endangered by 
the movement of equipment must know the 
meaning of these signals. 

Each movement of equipment must be 
preceded by signals that are clear to the 
operator of the equipment and to all work- 
men who might be endangered by it; if an 
operator does not clearly understand a 
signal he must act as though it was a stop 
signal. Audible signals must be audible to 
all workmen who might be endangered by 
the movement of equipment. If voice signals 
are used, the operator, before movement of 
the equipment, must repeat the signal so that 
it is clear to all persons who might be 
endangered. 

The regulations provide that only a 
designated person may cause a signal to be 
given for the movement of equipment. He 
must ensure that no workman is endangered, 
not be otherwise occupied while he is direct- 
ing the movement, and be prepared to signal 
to stop. Any person may cause a stop signal 
to be given. 

The use of any signalling device that is 
defective or hazardous must be discon- 
tinued until it is properly repaired. All 
repairs ,alterations, or other adjustments to 
a signalling device must be made by a 
competent person. 


The regulations further require that when 
a. signalling device uses frequency tone or 
tones as part of the signal, their audio fre- 
quency must be marked on the outside of 
the case of the transmitter and receiver. An 
employer whose signalling device uses radio 
frequency transmission must, before using 
the equipment, ensure that it will not affect, 
or be affected by, any other signalling 
device already installed within a radius of 
ten miles. 


The new regulations contain revised codes 
of signals for high-lead logging and for 
skidder operations, together with a new 
code of signals for vehicle operations. 

A number of other new provisions have 
been incorporated into the regulations. One 
of these requires that, if it is impracticable 
to fell trees and snags within reach of 
landings, spars, or logging machines before 
yarding operations begin, a competent 
supervisor must direct other effective 
measures to protect the workmen. Pass 
lines must now be inspected before each 
use. 

Fallers and buckers must, if possible, be 
so located as to be able to assist each other 
in case of injury, and have an appropriate 
means of signalling. Also, fallers and 
buckers are now required to stop the chain 
of power-saws when moving from cut to 
cut. 

Another new provision obligates the 
faller to notify his immediate superior if a 
tree is not completely felled. The supervisor, 
in turn, must inform all workmen who might 
be endangered, and ensure that the tree is 
safely felled. 


New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 


An amendment to the rules of procedure 
of the New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Board dealing with the application of a 
union to replace another as_ bargaining 
agent before the normal time limits pre- 
scribed in the Act, approved by O.C. 
61-1099, was gazetted November 8 to take 
effect from date of publication. 

The Act provides that, except with the 
permission of the Board, a rival union may 
not apply for certification until 12 months 
after the date of certification of the bar- 
gaining agent if no collective agreement 
exists and, where a collective agreement is 
in force, not until 10 months of the term of 
the agreement have elapsed. 

The new regulation sets out the procedure 
to be followed when such permission is 
desired and prescribes the form to be used. 
Besides stating the claim that it has as 
members a majority of the employees in 
the bargaining unit, the applicant must state 
the reasons why consent to apply should be 
granted. Any intervener in replying must 
specifically admit or deny each statement 
made by the applicant. 


| Ie 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit on October 31 up 17.2 
per cent from end of September figure but down 18.6 per cent from total at end 
of October 1960. Month’s rise in initial claims somewhat greater than in 1960* 


Claimants; for unemployment insurance 
benefit on October 31 numbered 268,700. 
This number represented an increase of 
39,500, or 17.2 per cent, over the 229,200 
on September 29 but a decrease of 61,500, 
or 18.6 per cent, from the total of 330,200 
at the corresponding date last year. 

Eight out of ten of the additional claim- 
ants on October 31 were males. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit dur- 
ing October amounted to 158,100, compared 
with 122,000 in September and 178,200 in 
October 1960. The proportion of initial 
claims rose slightly to 61 per cent during 
October from 57 per cent in September. In 
October 1960 it was 58 per cent. 

A rise in claims is usually associated with 
a more than proportionate increase in initial 
claims, but the increase in initial claims 
from September to October this year was 
somewhat greater than last year. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 173,300 for 
October, unchanged from September but 
almost 53,000 below the 225,900 estimated 
for October 1960. 

Benefit payments totalled $17 million dur- 
ing October, $16 million in September, and 
$21 million in October 1960. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$23.52 in October, $23.22 in September and 
$22.86 in October 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,750,845 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1961. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


At October 31, employers registered num- 
bered 344,505, an increase of 1,124 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 10,041 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,750 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions and 
139 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 3,152 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 162 cases, 43 
against employers and 119 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,277.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$29,356,750.29 compared with $27,731,- 
622.92 in September and $30,246,976.09 in 
October 1960. 

Benefits paid in October totalled $17,115,- 
047.91 compared with $16,082,314.72 in 
September and $20,650,922.40 in October 
1960. 

The balance in the Fund on October 31 
was $154,737,081.07; on September 30 it 
was $142,495,378.69; and on October 31, 
1960, it was $329,072,495.46. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1891, October 5, 1961 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married woman with two young 
children, filed an initial application for 
benefit at the local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission in Roberval, 
Que., on December 12, 1960, and was 
registered for employment as a salesclerk. 
She stated that she had worked as a secre- 
tary, at a salary of $18 a week, for the X... 
Co-opérative, in Ste. Hedwidge, Que., from 
May 2 to December 10, 1960, when the 
cheese factory was closed. She added 
that she was available for work and that 
her mother could look after the children. 


On April 12, 1961, the local office noti- 
fied the claimant of employment as a 
domestic servant in a private home, in 
Roberval, Que. It was a daytime job, at 
a salary of $18 for a week of about 54 
hours. The distance from the place of 
employment to the claimant’s home was 
eight miles and the cost of transportation by 
taxi was $2, The prevailing rate of pay in 
the district for this type of work was $15 a 
week. 


The claimant refused this employment for 
the following reasons: “I refuse the employ- 
ment that you have offered me. Servant in 
a private home, this work I have never 
done. My last job was secretary for the 
X .. . Coopérative.” 


The local office’s comment was: “Other 
chances of employment unlikely.” 


On April 20, 1961, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit for the period from April 9, 1961 to 
May 20, 1961, under section 59(1) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, for having 
refused, without good cause, to apply for 
a situation in suitable employment after 
having been informed that such situation 
was vacant or was about to become vacant. 


On April 27, 1961, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees in a letter, which 
reads as follows: 


I appeal to the board of referees against 
the disqualification from receipt of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. My reasons: first of all, 
I was offered employment as a servant in a 
private home, which work I have never done 
other than in my own home. I have worked 
aS a secretary, grocery clerk and bakery 
assistant. In addition, this employment is 
situated outside of my locality and having two 
children I have to be at home in the evenings. 
Moreover, I believe that a servant’s pay is 
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about the same as I would have to give to 
have someone look after my children. It seems 
to me that I had a perfect right to receive 
unemployment insurance benefit. 


The claimant was not present when the 
board of referees met at Alma on May 31, 
1961. The majority of the board dismissed 
the appeal for the reasons that “the employ- 
ment offered on April 12, 1961, as a 
domestic servant was at the same rate of 
pay as she had earned previously and that 
the place of work was only a distance of 
eight miles from her home, so, therefore, 
she should have at least given this work a 
trial and should have accepted it in view 
of the aforementioned circumstances, and 
perhaps the real reason for her refusal is 
that she is the mother of two children and 
that she could only be available by leaving 
her locality with difficulty.” 


The dissenting member of the board ex- 
pressed the following opinion: 

The job offered on April 12, 1961, was not 
suitable for the following reasons: 

The claimant has never been a domestic 
servant, but she has worked as a secretary, 
as a grocery clerk, and as a baker’s assistant. 

As this claimant resides in the vicinity of 
a large town in the region, Roberval, where 
she could obtain employment in her own line 
of work and as she would be able to return 
to her own home each evening to attend to 
her household work, as is mentioned in Ex- 
hibit 5, I am of the opinion that, for all of 
these reasons, the employment offered was not 
suitable and that the claimant had a good 
reason to refuse it. 


The claimant filed an appeal with the 
Umpire on June 20, 1961, for the same 
reasons as she had given in her appeal to 
the board of referees and on the same 
grounds as contained in the statement of 
the dissenting member of the board of 
referees. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
59(3) of the Act provides that after a lapse 
of a reasonable interval from the date on 
which an insured person becomes unem- 
ployed, employment other than that in his. 
usual occupation is suitable “if it is 
employment at a rate of earnings not 
lower and on conditions not less favourable 
than those observed by agreement between 
employees and employers or, in the absence 
of any such agreement, than those recog- 
nized by good employers.” 

The claimant had been unemployed for 
four months when the local office notified 
her of the employment in question. That, 
in my opinion, is “a reasonable interval” 
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within the meaning of the above quoted 
section. As to the rate of pay, it was, accord- 
ing to the evidence on file, slightly higher 
than the prevailing rate in the district for 
that type of work. 

The cost of transportation and the engag- 
ing of someone to look after the children 
were circumstances to which, according to 
the established jurisprudence, it was incum- 
bent upon the claimant to find a solution 
which would conform with the conditions of 
the labour market in her district. 

For these reasons, I decide to dismiss 
the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1894, October 5, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, who resides at Reserve Mines, N.S., 
filed an initial application for benefit at 
the National Employment Office at Glace 
Bay, N.S., on April 25, 1960, and was 
registered for employment as a miner. 
According to the applicant, he had worked 
for the E ... Coal Company, Glace Bay, 
N.S., from 1922 to April 23, 1960, when 
he became separated from his employment 
because of a mass layoff. He was employed 
as a miner at Colliery No. 20 and his rate 
of pay was $11.54 a day. 

According to the claimant’s “Unemploy- 
ment Register,” he worked intermittently 
after he filed his application for benefit on 
April 25, 1960. 

In a Report of Possible Disqualification 
dated May 3, 1961, addressed to the 
insurance officer, the manager of the Com- 
mission’s office in Glace Bay, stated: 

... During the week of 26 March, No. 20 
Colliery did not work on Monday, 27 March, 
because of a snow storm which blocked all 
roads. The Colliery worked on 28, 29, 30 
March, however, but the claimant did not 
report for work because, as he stated, he was 
snowed in. 

In payment interview on 7 April, 1961, [the 
claimant] was deducted 3 days, amounting to 
$15 for the days he did not report for work. 
This deduction he now questions, as can be 
seen by letter of 2 May... 

The insurance officer notified the claimant 
by letter on May 4, 1961, that he was dis- 
qualified and that the benefit was suspended 
for the three days, March 28, 29 and 30, 
1961, because he had not proved that he was 
unable to find suitable employment, as 
required by section 54(2)(b) of the Act, 
in that he did not report for work when 
work was available. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and contended that he was unable 
to obtain transportation from his home 
to the colliery during the week of March 
26 to April 1, 1961. According to the 
record, the claimant resides about six miles 
from the colliery. 
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A board of referees heard the case in 
Sydney, N.S., on May 24, 1961. The claim- 
ant was represented at the hearing by D. J. 
MclIsaac, Sub-District Board Member, 
United Mine Workers of America. The 
board, by a unanimous decision, dismissed 
the appeal. The decision reads: 


...It is quite clear that the employer, because 
of weather conditions referred to above, did 
not expect the employees to report for work 
on 28, 29 & 30 March. It also follows that 
since he did not report for work, naturally 
he was not paid for those days. By the same 
reasoning, it would appear that on 28, 29 & 
30 March, due to weather conditions in the 
area, the claimant would not be in a position 
to be available for any work that was offered 
to him. After reviewing the submissions and 
upon hearing Mr. Mclsaac, the Board is of 
the opinion that the claimant has failed to 
prove that he was unable to obtain suitable 
employment on 28, 29 & 30 March, 1961. In 
other words, on the days in question there was 
work available for the claimant but due to 
circumstances over which he had no control, 
he was unable to accept the said employment... 


District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, of which the claimant is a mem- 
ber, appealed to the Umpire and stated: 


... During the weekend of March 25, 1961, 
the Glace Bay area was subjected to series of 
severe snow storms and on Sunday evening, 
March 26, another snow storm completely 
paralyzed all transportation and forced the 
mine operators to announce all of their mines 
would be unable to operate on Monday, 
March 27. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and_ Thursday, 
March 28, 29 and 30, No. 20 Colliery, where 
[the claimant] is employed, worked with a 
reduced work force comprised mainly of work- 
men living adjacent to the colliery who walked 
to their work, and in other cases, workmen 
who were able to get transportation if living 
alone the main town streets. 

(The claimant], living some six miles from 
his place of work, had no opportunity of 
getting transportation as the bus line conveying 
him and others in his community to and from 
work was rendered useless as the snow re- 
moval equipment was unable to_cope with the 
snow problem from March 27th to March 
Bist, 1961... 

We are of the opinion [the claimant] was 
unemployed within the meaning of the Act 
as he made every reasonable attempt to present 
himself for employment on the dates men- 
tioned. 


On behalf of the insurance officer, the 
Chief of the Adjudication Division of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission sub- 
mitted a statement of observations for con- 
sideration by the Umpire, which reads: 


1. When the insurance officer made his 
decision on 4 May, 1961, the evidence that the 
claimant was not able to get to work consisted 
only of his own statement that he was snowed 
in and could not get transportation, The insur- 
ance officer was not impressed by this statement, 
particularly as the mine was operated on the 
three days involved and the other employees 
appeared to be at work, He, therefore, declared 
that the claimant was disqualified under Section 
54 (2) of the Act because he had failed to 
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prove that he was unable to obtain suitable 
employment as required by paragraph (b) of 
this Section. 

2. On the more detailed information given 
by the union representative at the hearing 
before the board of referees, the board was 
satisfied that the claimant was, in fact, unable 
to accept work on these three days. It could 
be argued that he was consequently unable to 
obtain suitable employment within the meaning 
of paragraph (b) of Section 54 (2) of the Act. 
However, as a consequence of this finding of 
fact, the board also found that the claimant 
was, in fact, not available for work as required 
by paragraph (a) of Section 54(2) of the Act. 


3. This finding of the Board that the claimant 
was not available for work is in accordance 
with the jurisprudence established, as a claimant 
is not available for work if he is not able 
to avail himself immediately of any oppor- 
tunity of suitable employment. The board of 
referees, having accepted the fact that the 
claimant was prevented from immediately 
accepting work, necessarily found as a con- 
sequence that he was not available for work. 

4. On the facts in this case, it is clear that 
the claimant was not entitled to benefit for 
the three days in question, as he failed to 
meet the requirements of either paragraph (a) 
or paragraph (b) of Section 54 (2) of the Act. 


In a letter dated August 25, 1961, 
addressed to the Manager of the National 
Employment Office, Glace Bay, N.S., D. J. 
MclIsaac, Board Member of the United 
Mine Workers of America, stated: 


...In the material a letter signed by Mr. 
G. I. Shearer [Chief of the Adjudication Divi- 
sion of the Commission] indicated any addi- 
tional material the Union would like to submit 
would be included in the submission to the 
Umpire. We would like to make two additional 
observations that were not set out in detail in 
the original submission: 


During the week in question, March 27 to 
March 30, No. 20 Colliery had a working force 
on the following basis...On Monday, March 
27 the Colliery was completely idle due to the 
storm. On Tuesday, March 28, on the three 


shifts—namely 7 a.m. to 3 p.m.; 4 p.m. to 
12 midnight; and 11 p.m. to 7 a.m.—the total 
shifts were 692. On Wednesday, March 29, 
the total for the same cycle was 826; and on 
Thursday, March 30, the total amount _of 
shifts was 821. The normal number of shifts 
on the same schedule would be approximately 
1,150 shifts for the complete cycle. 

We are using these figures to show the storm 
blocked roads were responsible for the reduced 
work force at No. 20 Colliery where [the 
claimant] is employed. 

We are enclosing a statement from Mr. 
Grr oe , who operates a bus service in the 


The statement from Mr. G............ reads 
as follows: 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


THISAS TOICER LIPYathat [Gee , run 
a regular bus service for the miners employed 
in No. 20 and No. 26 Collieries, [E............. Coal 


Co. Ltd.], Glace Bay, and that from March Zils 
1961 to March 30, 1961, I was unable to 
operate due to a heavy storm and the roads 
in the area being impassable. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The ques- 
tion at issue in the present case is not 
whether the claimant has proved that the 
weather conditions were such as to have 
prevented him from reporting at his regular 
place of employment on March 28, 29 and 
30, 1961, but whether he has proved that 
those conditions were not so severe as to 
have precluded him from going to work 
elsewhere on those days. 

As the evidence adduced by the claimant 
shows that the weather conditions were so 
severe, I consider that he has failed to 
prove that he was available for work within 
the meaning of section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act on the days in question. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the 
union’s appeal. 





Industrial Fatalities 


(Continued from page 41) 


of this year resulted in 42 deaths: 27 in 
metal mining, 8 in coal mining and 7 in 
non-metallic mineral mining. 

The 20 fatalities in logging represented 
a decrease of 5 from the 25 recorded dur- 
ing the same period last year and an increase 
of 5 from the 15 listed during the second 
quarter of this year. 

An analysis of the 231 fatalities during 
the third quarter (see chart page 42) shows 
that 69 (30 per cent) were caused by being 
“struck by” different objects: 50 were in 
the category “other” objects, 13 were caused 
by “moving vehicles” and 6 were the result 
of being struck by “tools, machinery, cranes, 
etc.”. Forty-eight fatalities were caused by 
“falls and slips”; all but five were caused 
by falls to different levels. 
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Thirty-five fatalities were under the head- 
ing “collisions, wrecks, derailments, ELCs 
19 involved automobiles and trucks, eight 
involved aircraft and four involved tractors 
and loadmobiles. Twenty-eight fatalities 
were the result of being “caught in, on or 
between”. Of these, ten involved tractors 
and loadmobiles, machinery and hoisting 
and conveying apparatus were involved in 
five each and automobiles and trucks in 
four. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 88. In British Columbia, there 
were 44; in Quebec, 30, and in Alberta, 24. 

During the quarter, there were 77 fatali- 
ties in July, 86 in August and 68 in 
September. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


: During November the Department of Labour prepared 247 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 125 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition 129 contracts not listed 
in this report and which contained the General Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Departments of Defence Production, 
Northern Affairs and National Resources and Public Works. 

} A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


hh (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
at: 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment _because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 
No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


Department 

Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation ....... 1 $ 817.70 
Defence Production ......... 176 1,427,550.00 
Rost) © fice ae tase eee tates whee 200,731.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .............00+ 3 29,768.25 






The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $2,557.66 was collected from nine contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 23 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto. ) 


Department of Agriculture 


near Elbow Sask: Sanderson & Elgert, construction of highway from Tichfield to 
No 15 Highway, South Saskatchewan River Project. near Outlook Sask: Peter Kiewit Sons 
Co of Canada Ltd, Al Johnson Construction Co of Canada Ltd, Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of control shaft substructure for tunnels for South Saskatchewan River 
Dam. 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: F Sanzo & Co, masonry work, extension to library, Bldg 432. 
Department of Citizenship and !mmigration 


Bruce Indian Agency Ont: Everett Brown, construction of three houses, Cape Croker 
IR. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: Lorne W Lester, road construction, Brokenhead 
Indian Reserve. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Wetaska Construction Co Ltd installation 
of public washrooms & renovations to Agency Office Bldg. , 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: J A MacQuarrie, changes to electrical wiring of 110 housing units. 
Summerside P E I: Eastern Landscaping Co Ltd, site improvement for school extension 
(DND 4/59 & DND 5/60). Greenwood N S: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of 
school (DND 11/60) & school extension (DND 13/61). Deep River Ont: Flordia Land- 
scaping Co, site improvement for staff hotel cafeteria (AECL 28/59). North Bay Ont: 
Bell City Contracting Co, clearing underbrush & small trees, urban Military Housing 
Eos Shilo Man: Inter-City Gas Ltd, relocation of gas lines at housing units (DND 
ei In addition, the Corporation awarded six contracts containing the General Fair Wages 

ause. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bagotville Que: North Shore Builders Ltd, extension of r i 
Arnprior Ont: Delphis Cote Ltd, reroofing of hangar, Airport. T oa a ee 
Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical distribution system, No 6 Repair Depot 
Cold Lake Alta: Fraser & Rice Construction Ltd. extension & modification to Melheud 
trainer bldg, RCAF Station. Royal Roads B C: Farmer Construction Ltd alterations to 
en 6. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd. construction of three bldgs & alterations 
ed to garage, Camp Takhini. Various locations: Eight contracts in the restricted 
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Building and Maintenance 


Quebec City Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, warning siren installation. Barriefield 
Ont: H J Gascoigne Ltd, reroofing of Bldg B-38, RCEME School. Niagara Falls, Port 
Colborne, Welland, Fort Erie, Chippawa, Ridgeway, Crystal Beach & Fonthill Ont: Nager 
Electric (Canada) Ltd, warning siren installations. Oakville, Georgetown, Bronte, Burling- 
ton & Milton Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, warning siren installations. Fort Churchill Man: 
Silverline Mfg Co Ltd, construction of two steel water tanks. Victoria, Oak Bay, Esquimalt, 


Saanich, Sidney, Colwood, Shawnigan Lake, Sooke & Duncan B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, 
warning siren installations. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: Victor Carter, replacement of windows, Bldgs 28, 55 & 56. HMCS 
Cornwallis; Chas Dargie & Son Ltd, repairs to floors of Bldgs Nos 12 & 41-1, HMCS 
Cornwallis; Hazelwood Bros, interior painting of Bldg 39-1, HMCS Cornwallis; Rodney 
Contractors Ltd, furring & cladding exterior walls of Bldgs #34-5 & 34-6, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Shearwater N S: Twin City Steeplejack & Building Maintenance Co, interior painting of 
Bldg #4, RCN Air Station. Sydney N S: Chappell’s Ltd, roof repairs, Bldg No 6-1, Point 
Edward Naval Base; Eastern Co-Op Services Ltd, roof repairs, Bldg No 6-2, Point Edward 
Naval Base. Camp Gagetown N B: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of eight super-way doors, etc. Dorval Que: Eagle Paving Co Ltd, asphalt paving, Airport. 
Valcartier Que: Cara Development Corp Ltd, interior painting, Camp. Esquimalt B C: 
Pacific Sheet Metal Works Ltd, supply & installation of heating & ventilating systems in 
Bldg No 86A, Tri-Service Band School, HMCS Naden. Royal Roads B C: G H Wheaton 
Ltd, supply & installation of fire doors, etc. 


In addition, this Department awarded 64 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Justice 


Joyceville Ont: Leslie Stratford Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
canning plant bldg #50, Joyceville Institution; Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of chain link security fence, Joyceville Institution. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of abutment & piers for additional 
ramp from St Helen’s Island to Jacques Cartier Bridge; Standard Electric Co Inc, conduit 
installation, Section 3, Champlain Bridge. Three Rivers Harbour Que: Williams Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of extension, Shed No 10. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Delta Electric Co Ltd, construction of 
power distribution system including trailer outlets & street lighting, Broad Cove Camp- 
ground. Kootenay National Park B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of administration bldg. 


In addition, this Department awarded five contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Public Works 


St. John’s Nfld: E Miller, alterations & addition, Marshall Bldg. Ellerslie P E I: 
Edmond A Arsenault, construction of marine railway. Bailey’s Brook N Se Colin R Mac- 
Donald Ltd, wharf repairs. Bedford Basin N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, installa- 
tion of rubber tired floating fenders, Bedford Institute of Oceanography. Broad Cove 
Marsh N S: Albert MacDonald, breakwater repairs. Cape Breton Highlands National 
Park N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of road, Effie s Brook to Neil’s es 
Halifax & area N S: Streakless Window Services Ltd, cleaning windows of federal ee 
Halifax N S: Mathews Conveyor Co Ltd, supply & installation of mechanical mail han ling 
equipment, federal bldg. La Have N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, whart Res 
Malagash N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf improvements. Parker's Cove N a pe 
ton Construction Co, breakwater repairs. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, ep eee 
of boiler & boiler house. West Arichat N S: Gerald Forgeron, ene es ee 
mouth N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. natibiv e vy : ack 
Wort, construction of post office bldg. Lameque N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction ; 
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repairs to North approach. St George N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. West Saint John N B: Maritime Waterproofing & Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, alterations & repairs, Customs & Immigration Bldg. Grande Vallee Que: Eloie 
Boulay, jetty reconstruction. Lac Maurier Que: G A Crowe Construction, construction of 
wharf. Marieville Que: Boulais & Freres, alterations & addition to federal bldg. Montreal 
Que: J R Robillard Ltd, construction of canteen, Customs & Immigration Bldg, 400 
Youville Square. Portneuf Que: Construction Mauriceienne Inc, wharf improvements. 
Quebec City Que: Alfred Maron, Enr, disembarkment & tunnel exit waterproofing, Cham- 
plain Harbour Station platform. Cobourg Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of water gauge station. Collingwood Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, construction 
of mooring stations. Innisfil Park Ont: Con-Bridge Ltd, wharf repairs. Kingston Ont: 
Friendship Construction Co Ltd, replacement of windows, UIC Bldg. Leamington Ont: 
J S Thornton, renovations & alterations, old Federal Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Doran Construction 
Co (1960) Ltd, alterations to Blackburn Bldg; Proulx Electric, improvements to lighting 
system in certain areas of No 2 Temporary Bldg, Wellington St; Thos Fuller Con- 
struction (1958) Co Ltd, supply & installation of system of underground mains & 
hydrants, Eldorado Mining & Refining Ltd, Tunney’s Pasture; A Bruce Benson Ltd, altera- 
tions to 4th floor, “C” wing, RCMP Headquarters. Port Burwell Ont: Dean Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of fishermen’s wharf. Toronto Ont: Casmer J Dubiel, removal of 
ashes, garbage & waste paper from federal bldgs. Jack River Man: Kraft Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of school with Arts & Home Economics rooms (Norway House Indian 
Agency). Blaine Lake Sask: H P Friedrich, construction of post office bldg. Choiceland 
Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Delisle Sask: 
Horosko Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Duck Lake Sask: Maguire 
Construction Ltd, construction of school & family residences, Duck Lake Agency. Jansen 
Sask: Holterman Construction, construction of post office bldg. Lloydminster Sask: Lloyd 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Meadow Lake Agency Sask: H D P 
Construction Ltd, construction of school with gymnasium & duplex residence, Beauval IRS. 
North Portal Sask: N J Kuster, construction of quarantine station for Department of 
Agriculture. Regina Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, renewal of water mains 
& affiliated works, RCMP barracks; McDiarmid Construction Ltd, alterations to Mother- 
well Bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning 
interior of federal bldg. Theodore Sask: Kowalishen Construction, construction of post 
office bldg. Jasper Alta: Lance Construction Ltd, alterations & repairs to RCMP detach- 
ment quarters. Jasper National Park Alta: Crawley & Mohr Ltd, construction of Athabasca 
River Bridge & approaches, Mile 139.2, Banff-Jasper Highway. Lesser Slave Lake Agency 
Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of school, Namew Lake. Campbell River 
B C: Franklin Electric Ltd, installation of light & power system on floats. North Vancouver 
B C; Coronation Construction Co Ltd, replacement of wood sash with aluminum sash, 
federal bldg. Oliver B C: Alexander Faulds, cleaning interior of federal bldg. Prince George 
B C: Thompson Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Secret Cove B C: 
Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Surge Narrows B C:L K Creelman Co Ltd, 
float reconstruction. Vancouver B C: McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, improvements 
& repairs to North Arm Jetty, mouth of Fraser River. 


In addition, this Department awarded 54 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Department of Transport 


Bonavista Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, improvements to station bldgs. Egg Esland 

N S: Graeme A Stuart, erection of steel lighthouse tower. Halifax N S: Steen Mechanical 

Contractors Ltd, provision of water supply main, sewage disposal main, steam main, 

extensions for TCA hangar & associated work, International Airport. Alma Que: Airport 

Installations Co, construction of lighting facilities, Airport. LaPasse Dangereuse Que: The 
(Continued on page 96) 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, December 1961 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
rose 0.1 per cent to 129.8 from 129.7 
between November and December 1961.*. 

Increases in the component indexes for 
food, housing, and health and personal care 
offset decreases in the clothing and trans- 
portation indexes. The recreation and read- 
ing, and tobacco and alcohol indexes were 
unchanged. 

For the year 1961, the index averaged 
129.2, up by 0.9 per cent from the 1960 
average of 128.0. 


The food index rose 0.7 per cent to 
124.5 from 123.6, as price increases 
occurred for beef, chicken, turkey and 
most fresh fruits and vegetables. Lower 
prices were reported for eggs, grapefruit, 
pork and powdered skim milk. 


The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 133.8 from 133.7 as both the shelter and 
household operation components were at 
slightly higher levels. In shelter, the rent 
index was unchanged and the home-owner- 
ship index was up 0.3 per cent. In household 
operation, the increase of 0.1 per cent 
reflected higher prices for furniture, floor 
coverings and textiles. 

The clothing index declined 0.3 per cent to 
113.7 from 114.0 as a result of lower 
prices for some items of men’s, women’s 
and children’s wear, footwear and clothing 
services. 

The transportation index declined 0.3 per 
cent to 141.1 from 141.5 as a result of lower 
gasoline prices in several cities. 

The health and personal care index 
increased 0.1 per cent to 156.8 from 156.7; 
the health care component was up but the 
personal care component was unchanged. 
In health care, higher premiums in one 
province for pre-paid medical care were 
responsible for the upward movement. 

The recreation and reading, and tobacco 
and alcohol indexes were unchanged at 
146.3 and 117.3, respectively. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1961 


Between October and November con- 
sumer price indexes (1949=100) for the 
ten regional cities experienced mixed move- 
ments: four increased, five decreased, and 





*Sce Table F-1 at back of book. 
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the other remained unchanged.* Increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in Winnipeg to 
0.4 per cent in Halifax and Vancouver; 
decreases ranged from 0.1 per cent in St. 
John’s to 0.5 per cent in Toronto. The index 
for Saint John was unchanged. 

Food indexes declined in all cities except 
Halifax and Montreal where increases of 
0.7 per cent and 0.5 per cent respectively 
occurred. Decreases ranged from 0.1 per 
cent in Vancouver to 1.6 per cent in 
Ottawa. Shelter indexes were higher in 
seven cities, lower in two, and unchanged 
in the remaining one. Clothing indexes rose 
in six cities while remaining constant in 
four. Household operation indexes were 
higher in five cities, lower in one, and 
unchanged in the other four. There were 
eight higher indexes and two _ indexes 
unchanged in the other commodities and 
services group. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Toronto —0.6 to 131.9; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.4 to 126.4; Ottawa 
—0.3 to 131.8; Edmonton-Calgary —0.3 to 
125.7; St. John’s —0.1 to 116.41; Halifax 
+0.5 to 129.7; Vancouver +0.5 to 130.1; 
Montreal +0.4 to 130.8; Winnipeg +0.2 to 
128.9. Saint John remained unchanged at 
130.8. 


Wholesale Price Indexes, November 1961 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) remained unchanged at 235.3 
between October and November 1961 as five 
group indexes rose slightly and three de- 
clined. In November 1960 the index was 
2299, 

Group indexes that increased were: 
vegetable products, from 205.2 to 205.33 
textile products, from 235.8 to 236.0; wood 
products, from 307.4 to 308.4; non-metallic 
minerals, from 185.5 to 185.8; and chemical 
products, from 189.8 to 190.0. 

Indexes that decreased were: animal 
products, from 256.6 to 256.5; iron 
products, from 258.8 to 257.9; and non- 
ferrous metals, from 186.9 to 186.2. 

The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) moved up from 
130.5 to 130.6 between October and Novem- 
ber. The residential building materials price 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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index (1935-39=100) rose from 291.4 
to 292.4; on the 1949 base, from 127.8 to 
1282. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) declined slightly between 
mid-October and mid-November 1961, mov- 
ing from a record 128.4 to 128.3. In Novem- 
ber 1960 it was 127.4. The most important 
factor in the decline during the month was 
a half-point drop in food prices. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics has 
announced that it would shift the index from 
the present 1947-49 base to a 1957-59 base, 


beginning with the report on the mid- 
January index. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 
115.5 to 115.7 between mid-September and 
mid-October; the month before it had 
declined from 115.7 to 115.5. In October 
1960 it was 111.4, 


During the month, increases in prices of 
housing, many goods, and services— 
transportation, theatre admissions, hair- 
dressing, laundering—outweighed declines 
in food prices; the food index dropped 
almost 0.5 per cent. 





Collective Bargaining Review 

(Continued from page 26) 
negotiations with the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and that the boards’ 
recommendations would be implemented 
January 1, 1962. The board reports sug- 
gested an increase of 64 per cent in 
engineers’ wages over a three-year period 
and reductions in arbitrary allowances for 
duties made obsolete by diesel engines. The 
union committee, which had been seeking 
a 15-per-cent increase in basic rates, 
arbitraries and special allowances, did not 
accept the majority reports and went for- 
ward with a strike vote, which was expected 
to be completed late in January. 
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On December 21, the 15 unions represent- 
ing 110,000 non-operating railway employees 
presented their demands to the C.N.R. and 
C.P.R. They were seeking a two-year con- 
tract with a wage increase of approxi- 
mately 22 cents an hour and a job security 
formula that would limit any reduction in 
the number of employees with five or more 
years’ seniority to 1 per cent a year. For 
employees with less seniority, the unions 
proposed an S.U.B. plan. 

During the month, Canada Cement signed 
a two-year contract with the Cement 
Workers, thus ending a strike against four 
plants in Ontario and Quebec. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 


tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students may apply 
through the library of their institution. 


Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE. 


List No. 159 
Automation 


1. BRIGHT, JAMES RIESER. Myths and Fal- 
lacies of Automation. New York, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, 1957. Pp. 21. 


Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, Detroit, 
January 14-18, 1957. 

_The author studied the experiences of “13 
highly automatic production systems in a 
variety of industries.” Examines eight state- 
ments that are often made about automation 
and points out that the statements are not 
wholly true. 

2. GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON AUTO- 
MATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1960. Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Automation, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, June 2 and 3, 1960. [Boston? 
1960] Pp. 40. 


Conference was called by Governor Foster 
Furcolo of Massachusetts. Speakers represented 
management, labour and government. 


Business 


3. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Chartbook of Current Business 
Trends. 1961 ed. rev. New York, 1961. 
Pp: 28: 


4, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Managing Company Cash, by Nor- 
man E. Pflomm. New York, 1961. Pp. 123. 


Describes several tested ways of using cash 
more efficiently and thus reducing operating 
costs and working capital requirements. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following nine talks were spon- 
sored and published by the Federal 
Department of Labour in Ottawa in 
1961. 


5. BLACKBURN, GEORGE G. Education and 
Employment. 5 parts. 


The speaker, Director of Information of the 
Federal Department of Labour, emphasized the 
need for students to acquire as much education 
as possible to secure a satisfactory position 


upon graduation. 
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6. CAMPBELL, 

appear. Pp. 5. 
_ The speaker, National Co-ordinator of Civi- 
lian Rehabilitation, Federal Department of 
Labour, and Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers, talked about 
the older worker in industry. 

7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Education and training. Pp. 4. 

A talk by the Prime Minister, Mr. Diefen- 
baker, on the important place of education 
and training today and in the future, followed 
by a talk by G. G. Blackburn. 

8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABouR. A 
Matter of Progress. [A Dramatized Play on 
Discrimination]. Pp. 7. 


9. Douss, H. L. Let’s eliminate Age Bar- 
riers in hiring. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, who is Chief of the Division on 
Older Workers of the Federal Department of 
Labour and Secretary of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers, suggested how 
age barriers in hiring might be eliminated. 

10. Forp, I. W. It pays to graduate. 
Pp. 4. 

A talk about the importance of high school 
students’ getting all the education and training 
they can. 

11. Murcuison, C. A. L. National Em- 
ployment Service and the Older Worker. 
Pp. 4. 

The speaker, a Commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in Ottawa, 
told what the National Employment Service 
is doing to place older workers in jobs. 


IAN. Barriers can dis- 


12. SUTHERLAND, W. L. It pays to 
graduate. Pp. 4. 
The speaker, who is general personnel 


manager of Massey-Ferguson Ltd., told why 
a high school student should graduate. 

13. THRASHER, RICHARD DEVERE. Com- 
monwealth Technical Training Week. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour, talked about the 
objectives of Commonwealth Technical Train- 
ing Week, which publicizes the need of young 
people to get as much education as possible 
before leaving school. 


Economic Conditions 


14. BririsH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF ECco- 
Nomics AND Statistics. The Kamloops 
Region; an Economic Survey, May, 1961. 
Victoria, 1961. Pp. 68. 


Contents: Synopsis of Major | Economic 
Opportunities in the Kamloops Region. Trans- 
portation. Retail and Wholesale Trade. Electric 
Power. Recreation. Agriculture. Oil and Natural 
Gas Development. Mining. Forestry. Manu- 
facturing. 

15. ReGIna. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT. A Report of the Economic 
Development of the City of Regina. Regina, 


1961. Pp. 13. 
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Partial Contents: Population. Industrial 
Growth. Construction. Income Distribution. 
Cultural, Educational and Social Centre. Geo- 
graphical Area served by Regina. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


16. U.S. BuREAU oF LaBor_ STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collec- 
tive Bargaining; Life Insurance and Acci- 
dental Death and Dismemberment Benefits, 
Early Summer 1960. Washington, GPO, 
L9G Ppa23. 


17. U.S. BuREAU oF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collective 
Bargaining; Major Medical Expense Bene- 
fits, Fall 1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 80. 


“This study of major medical benefit features 
of health and insurance plans under collective 
bargaining, based on an analysis of 300 selected 
lasers: 


Industrial Disputes 


18. Crook, WILFRID Harris. Communism 
and the General Strike. Hamden, Conn., 
Shoe String Press, 1960. Pp. 483. 


Discusses many general strikes, economic, 
political and revolutionary, such as the Seattle 
and Winnipeg Strikes of 1919, the British 
General Strike of 1926, the San Francisco 
Longshoremen’s Strike of 1934, and others. 
Also shows how the Communist Party has used 
the general strike for its own purposes. 

19. U.S. BurEAU oF LaBor STATISTICs. 
The Dimensions of Major Work Stoppages, 
1947-59, Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 41. 

A study of work stoppages involving 10,000 
oF more workers during the period 1947 to 

59. 


Job Analysis and Specification 


20. CurriIE, RussEL MAckENzin. Work 
Study. With a foreword by Ewart Smith. 
London, Pitman [1960, c1959] Pp. 232. 

This book is based on the author’s experience 
and knowledge gained as Head of the Central 
Work Study Department of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited of Great Britain. This book 
is intended as a basic book on the subject 
covering all aspects of work study techniques. 


21. Rorr, H. E. Job Analysis, by H. E. 
Roff and T. E. Watson. London, Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1961. Pp. 40. 


This booklet attempts “to give a brief sum- 
mary indicating where further information can 
be found; to indicate the importance of job 
analysis as_a tool of personnel management; 
and to include some comments on practical 
points that are not easily found elsewhere.” 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


22. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Gov- 
ERNMETAL LABOR OFFICIALS. Labor Laws 
and their Administration. Proceedings of the 
43rd Convention of the International As- 
sociation of Governmental Labor Officials, 
held in Detroit, Mich., Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. Ppae1s2: 


’ 
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23. SPIELMAN, LESTER. The Taft-Hartley 
Law: its Effect on the Growth of the Labor 
Movement. New York, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, 1961. Pp. 27. 


The author claims that labour union growth 
has been slower in the U.S. than in Canada in 
recent years. He blames the Taft-Hartley law 
for this slowdown in the U.S. 


24. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. State Hour 
Laws for Women. Rey. ed. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 105. 


Covers the provisions of State hour laws 
for women as of October 1, 1960. Contains 
an analysis of the laws regulating daily and 
weekly hours of work, day of rest, meal and 
rest periods, and nightwork. 


Labour Supply 


25. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF Em- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES. Proceedings 
of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting, 
October 2-5, 1960, Las Wegas, Nevada. 
[Washington, Dept. of Labor, 19612] 
Pp. 144. 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY. Handbook on defining Labor Market 
Areas. Washington, GPO, 1960. Epa 33a 


27. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABoR. Our 
Manpower Future, 1955-65; Population 
Trends, Their Manpower Implications. 
Washington, GPO, 1957. Pp. [32]. 


Pensions 


28. ONTARIO. COMMITTEE ON PORTABLE 

PENSIONS. Second Report. August, 1961. 
[Toronto, Department of Economics? 1961] 
Pp. 146. 
_ Reviews many phases of the Committee’s 
inquiry into pensions and their portability. 
Gives the background information used by the 
Committee in making its report. 

29. PILcH, MICHAEL. Pension Schemes, by 
Michael Pilch and Victor Wood. With a 
foreword by Lord Beveridge. London, Hut- 
chinson, 1960. Pp. 222. 

Covers both insured and non-insured pension 
schemes. Tells how to start a new pension 
scheme or how to alter an existing one. Dis- 


cusses industrial and British civil service pen- 
sion plans. 


Professional Workers 


30. ARMsBY, HENRY Horton. Trends in 
Engineering Education, 1949 to 1959, Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 67. 

An attempt to sum up the more important 
changes in engineering education over a ten- 
year period, and in some cases to look ahead 
for two years. This study is based on Teplies 
to a questionnaire supplied by 175 institutions. 

31. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER. 9th, NEW York, 1960. Scientific 
Manpower, 1960; Papers of the Ninth Con- 
ference on Scientific Manpower. Symposium 
on Sociology and Psychology of Scientists. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 52. 
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Two topics are considered: Developing 
Student Interest in Science and Engineering; 
Sociology and Psychology of Scientists. 


32. ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 
Engineering Careers in Canada. 1960-61 
Edition. Montreal, 1961. Pp. 90. 


Wages and Hours 


33. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Salary and Wage Rate Survey, Alberta. 
I May 1961. Range of Wages, Weighted 
Averages and Medians by Size and Type of 
Firm, Alberta and Four Major Cities. Ed- 
monton, 1961. Pp. 104. 


34. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF Eco- 
NOMICS AND STATISTICS. Salary and Wage 
Rate Survey, July 1961. A Study of Salary 
and Wage Rates in Selected Clerical, Pro- 
fessional and Trade Occupations in Business 
and Industrial Establishments in Four 
Regions: Metropolitan Vancouver, Metro- 
politan Victoria, Southern Interior, Northern 
Centres. Victoria, 1961. Pp. 34. 

35. SEGAL, MARTIN. Wages in the Metrop- 
olis: Their Influence on the Location of 
Industries in the New York Region. Cam- 


bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1960: Pps 211: 
Contents: Wages and Skills as Locational 


Factors. Skill, Productivity, and Unionization. 
Wages and Fringe Benefits. Postwar Trends in 
Wages. Pressure from within the Region. The 
Wage Factor and the Region’s Future. 


36. STAJNER, R. Distribution of Income 
in Enterprises. Belgrade, Editorial Office of 
the Yugoslav Trade Unions, 1961. Pp. 54. 

Describes how income is distributed in 
Yugoslavia. 

37. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Salary Trends: City Public School Teachers, 
1925-59. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 25. 


38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Salary Trends: Federal Classified Em- 
ployees, 1939-60. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp: 333 

39. U.S. BuREAU OF LaBoR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure: Cotton Textiles, August 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 62. 

40. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Wage Structure: Synthetic Textiles, August 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 50. 


Women 


41. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 
CANADA. Year Book, 1961. Ottawa, 1961. 
Pp.a135% 


42. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. Careers for 
Women in the Biological Sciences. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1961. Pp. 86. 

Partial Contents: Who are the Employers? 
Types of Work Activity. Nature of the Jobs. 
Preparation for a Career. Earnings and Other 
Work Factors. Finding Employment. 


43. U.S. WomEN’s Bureau. Life Insur- 
ance Selling; Careers for Women as Life 


Underwriters. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Ppis3 Sz 
Contents: The Life Insurance Industry. 


Women in Life Insurance. Some Facts about 
Life Underwriters. Requisites for Success in the 
Field. Income and Methods of Compensation. 
Hours of Work. Place of Employment and 
Working Arrangements. Outlook and How to 
get started. Training Opportunities and Ad- 
vancement. Life Underwriters Organizations. 


Miscellaneous 


44. BUREAU OF RaAILWAy ECONOMICS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Railroad Transportation, 
a Statistical Record, 1921-1959. Washington, 
1960. Pp. 39. 


45. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Social 
Work in Britain. London, 1961. Pp. [98] 

Discusses social work as it applies to people 
at home, people at work, the sick and disabled, 
children and adolescents, the aged, delinquents, 
and recruitment and training of social workers. 

46. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF EDUCA- 
TION. Handbook of Workshop Calculations. 
[Rev. ed.] London, HMSO, 1942 (Reprinted 
1960). Pp. 53. 


47. GRIZZLE, STANLEY G. Discrimination; 
our Achilles Heel? Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1961.. Pp. 7. 

Text of a broadcast given on the Federal 
Department of Labour’s radio series, ‘““Canada 
at Work.” Mr. Grizzle is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Toronto C.P.R. Division, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, and has worked actively 
for equal rights for people of all races and 
creeds. 

48. U.S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. Programs of 
the Federal Government affecting Children 
and Youth; a Summary. [Rev. ed.] Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 95. 

The U.S. Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth includes representatives of 
Federal agencies conducting programs that 
affect the well-being of children. This book 
contains descriptions of the various depart- 
mental and agency programs. 

49. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED. Minutes, Annual Meeting, April 27 
and 28, 1961, Washington, D.C. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1961. Pp. 126. 


50. WorKSHOP ON AGING, ‘TORONTO, 
1961. Community Councils and Committees 
on Aging, [Proceedings] Toronto, Ontario 
Society on Aging, 1961. 1 volume (various 
pagings). Workshop held March 25, 1961. 

The Workshop studied the role of the com- 
munity council or committee having to do 
with aging and “the role of the older person 
as planner and as effective participant in sery- 
ices and projects designed for his age group. 
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Women’s Bureau Issues Publication on Vocational Training for Girls 


In today’s changing world, “new types of 
work that require special knowledge and 
skills are opening up,” states the foreword 
to a new publication of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour. 

“The world of work holds challenge and 


opportunity for girls who are ready to get 
the necessary education and training.” 


The new publication, Vocational and 
Technical Training for Girls, lists and 
describes the various courses of vocational 
and technical training suitable for girls that 
are offered by Canadian educational insti- 
tutions at the high school, post high school 
and trade school levels of education. 


“The information brought together in 
this publication,” the foreword says, “may 
help to open some new doors and encourage 
further searching for kinds of instruction 
that will meet individual needs and interests. 
At the same time in a broader context the 
publication may be a reminder that adequate 
vocational preparation is a prerequisite for 
all other action aimed at bettering the 
condition and status of women workers.” 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
free from the Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labour, or from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa (Catalogue No. L38-1661). 





Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 90) 


Tower Co (1961) Ltd, construction of NDB Bldg & related work. Quebec Que: Alphonse 
Morency & Fils Ltee, revisions to heating system, Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. Ste-Ann-de- 
Bellevue Que: Presure Concrete Services Ltd, repair of lower guide pier, Ste Anne Canal. 
Balmoral Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, construction of storm drainage, Air Terminal 
Bldg, International Airport; Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of road, 
International Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, 
cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. Cape St James B C: D Robinson Construction 
(1952) Ltd, construction of two double dwellings, power house, pumphouse, fresh water 


supply system, etc. 





ILO Governing Body 

(Continued from page 48) 
evidence in support of it. These particulars 
will be communicated to the Liberian 
Government as soon as received along with 
a request that it make its observations avail- 


able to the ILO by February 10 at the latest. 
The two Governments will be represented 
at the next session of the Governing Body, 
during which the Governing Body will 
decide whether the matter should be referred 
to a Commission of Inquiry. 





Report of Board 
(Continued from page 68) 

These proposals were put forward and 
both parties preferred that a formal report 
be submitted in order to comply with the 
Act and that they then deal directly with 
each other. 

We are, therefore, making no specific 
recommendations other than to suggest that 
this report be distributed to the parties 
forthwith and _ that they resume direct 
negotiations, 
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Dated at Hamilton this 25th day of 
October, 1961. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H.C, ARRELL, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) M. O’Brien, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Paur SIREN, 
Member. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-4—Employment Service Statistics ...... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts........ 


Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 





A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 11, 1961 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















— s Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Golambia 

The Labour Force...... poet i abckaseniagas aupiore | 6,504 589 1,810 2,393 1,131 581 
OEE ou ecaeneee © es ihathe ma ahh see ae | 4,745 444 1,343 1,697 829 432 

VA OTIC pecs derecotby evan ate aiane-thsnecnsatthays aya | 1,759 145 467 696 802 149 

| 

WAZ OSV CATA ass a ccte ntsralsisceiaysiareres ical 588 65 194 185 104 40 
2024 VOATB.jaeecene cower cece ane. 810 84 267 262 136 61 
25—4A VEATS. 1.0.0. cece eee eee 2,975 246 831 1,121 503 274 
AG—-GAVEATS ! Denice ae ook geneen nm os 1,912 171 472 737 344 188 

65 years and over.........--- : 219 23 46 88 44 18 
SENT DIOVIOG a sieve send aero ase lave, <opoauaes 2.4910 es | 6,155 538 1,698 2,294 1,082 543 
Vion Se see ces pe erences de ests ae sre 4,454 397 1,248 1,619 788 402 

DWV GR orcas, cis Feces aera Presta take’ or evar Pgcve tena] 1,701 141 450 675 294 141 

| 

A oTICULbATAL, seks aiataw ote + eletie nxsiaysie 65 oa 629 53 130 153 272 21 
Non-Agriculttralls .. foc. ccc0c0ccedee. 5,526 485 1,568 2,141 810 522 
MBA CLAW OLICGES Nae eens iho oh eae yay es oe 5,037 436 1,422 1,979 734 466 
Men....... Peace Pete antin pee a uisee 3,504 311 1,009 1,359 485 340 

WioitiGinvee sec nce cetetnccier asa 1,533 125 413 620 249 126 
Wer Oy Ces ojeleas apaseynss see penelanencinueressinisi? 349 51 112 99 49 38 
IN Mcetr: teers aveve testes a as tev crereniats ss scenes | 291 47 95 78 41 30 
Wome nines a0 aetiwesd «tikes tiated tetera a2, 58 4 Ly 21 8 8 
Persons Not in the Labour Force........ 5,585 631 1,637 1,843 934 540 
IMU Stat rvs thesststcreratettts areceba eteriet sieve stare unne avers 1,273 165 359 393 219 137 
WORMER a soo cee aa ete teuars na aves esas, eo = 4,312 466 1,278 1,450 715 403 
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TABLE A-2— UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcz: DBS Labour Force Survey 














— November October November 
1961 1961 1960 

otal unemployed: wanes a acrs Oncaea ence ee ice rte 349 318 429 
Onitemporary layoti rp toi0idaysuceeweee ci -cs-s sacks. rece 18 13 28 
Without work and seeking work..................cceeeueee on 331 305 401 
Seeking full-time worlean cence eae nea . 307 280 380 
Seeking part-time work 24 25 ail 
peckanpunderslemont hese ee ae eee er eee eee ee ee ae 106 95 127 
Seeking) 1523 rons) aasen teen ae eee Mn Lee: cee 122 102 158 
Seeking 4=6 monthsys ays. acti eee eee eres ee ee 45 47 62 
Seeking more than 6 months. « ...6.0e6cc;ce sae one. on ense acters or 58 61 54 








B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Monthly Total Quarterly Totals) 
A Trans- . Dect 
Year an a : portation! Eteanee Supple- 
t ws L fs St i s tl . PHETVICES men- 
on Mining fa ae e fc ee Forestry Costs UC eae. Trade | (including| tary core Is 
Gomis Govern- | Labour 
Cab GTC) ment) | income 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 «(12,06 
1957—Total....| 535 4/838 1,661 33 13311 277 2388 at 683 i6'O18 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298  |2°359 4,295 739 |16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5, 103 1,773 288 1,472 316 «(12528 4°705 819 {17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5,200 1,779 326 1,472 327 *|2\ 644 5,095 916 {18/514 
1960— 
October. ed 45.7 437.5 SEO A 0 ae ee A | ee Oe (ee 1,599.8 
ovember... 4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 6 | 685.4] 1,319.2 | 935.5" 573. 
December....| 44.3 422.6 TN: evenreneane | ae ; ee So ae eee oe ee eee 
1961— 
January...... 44.2 420.0 ADS a Necro at’ [ secre cece | ese ey | Geena Ib ert un | A a 1,494.3 
Me acs (ere |) tee | hee Dee Media hie Tae ahs 
Apel Sauleeih tie ee MEL ee ed trea 
May... 45.7 413.1 151.4 62.4 84.6 | 679.2] 1,382.0] 242°3°] 11599'7 
July... ie 46.2 451.7 16270 ms | eng ee es ORE sh Valea Pande Bee e818 
ugust....... : 60.0 160.2 75. 4* -6* | 691.0*| 1.393 741 94993 667. 
September* 46.3 465.2 HOO We ae nee ce ee See GET Sa ailpa wad 
Getobert... | 146.3 | dene | tere | ct: COO ates aaa 1680.7 


























“ Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
@) Includes post office wages and salaries, ; 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income Canada, but i 
S ! : : ; are not totals of the ini 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are ee peime toate 


* Revised. 
t Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees-at 
October 1961 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 2,920,964. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of 
firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





(1949-100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
































Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
ae Sue Index Numbers 
100) a = 
Year and Month ae E = Average ae) Average 
Average aed Average Weekly 
Weekly ages Weekly Wages 
Employ- Wases and Employ- 5 and 
ment and Salaries ment ei Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
UG5H 35 see ee  eie aaa ee 112.9 142.1 61.05 109.8 144.4 63.48 
OSG 4 JAE Ee oe hn Aedes, < 120.7 150.0 64. 44 115.8 151.7 66.71 
GST eG ee es Swi actacdake es 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
1958 CR eee AP 1. SS ee 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
LODO Ne T aoe ceed ele A EE ot 119.7 171.0 73.47 LiL 1 172.5 75.84 
1960 
Oeboberiesgees eves ace oes ss 121.5 178.3 76.60 109.6 179.6 78.95 
INOVemiber. iin .telsee stab «is 119.7 177.9 76.43 108.1 180.0 79.16 
(Decem Deri cies 3. de eak ns 114.8 175.0 75.18 104.1 177.2 77.92 
1961 
SANGRE ECD ccro mae mlohaises 111.6 179.2 77.00 104.3 181.1 79.65 
Bebriarys.. Soe ote a 111.0 181.1 77.89 104.6 182.5 80.24 
NE SCONE BR fie cca tates 114.4 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
pera Se Sains ote SIE ihe 112.6 181.8 78.12 105, 4 184.1 80.95 
(Ming Sec «cvinsin Seteeie bots 117.2 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
a UTES Leet etiNle ts .eiwloeutalao« 121.3 182.8 78.55 111.2 184.6 81.17 
aly. Se Ee sees saan pistes: . 122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
ANgusG.. Fics ho: ES ss 123.9 182.2 78.27 113.1 182.9 80.42 
September*ty. 20225 eee >. ' 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
OGta ber fan ain tues spatvon ies sist olersbeauats 122.8 184.0 79.06 112.1 186.0 81.77 
(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laun 


recreational service). 
*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 















































Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 

Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

Provinces $ $ $ 
Newfoundland eae cia tone eee 147.1 142.8 151.4 69.91 reveal 69.41 
prince edward island sens stata eatne sae ate 147.5 149.7 144.8 56.56 55.79 53.73 
Nova 1S Cobian has Meee ne cis Soden. seein ate ee 98.2 99.1 97.9 64.29 64.13 63.33 
New eB rin Swe meres eae een ete cies eee eg nee, Iie 112.5 108.1 63.00 62.35 62.67 
Qucbecs ens naa aot eee Ee Ws s caytee be uareme ees 124.0 124.7 124.2 75.85 75.15 73.71 
Ontarion jacemoc cos ees cel oot cate eee 122.2 122.7 121.8 81.46 81.82 79.58 
Manitobarc. sue ctertnch yori te ae amen eee tee acne 115.2 116.2 115.9 74.46 73.99 72.76 
Saskatchewan mane h ee urteaseae cemeteries aceradeckir ins 131.9 132.8 134.0 75.14 74.50 73.42 
Alberta (including Northwest Sey Nae ist ais 163.3 166.0 159.8 82.67 81.66 78.18 
British Columbia (including Yukon).. eee: 117.8 118.9 118.9 86.02 84.08 83.63 
Canad a ceria aoa care ctiecns Waa capo oie anes 123.2 123.9 123.1 78.73 78.27 76.55 

Urban Areas 
Stren OLMIS 7.tr accbectete hro aincors ra tere orteens cots des a 150.8 145.2 143.8 57.17 58.11 55.12 
BVCNeY ca zatcismctte nrssse nates ae ce date ne oe 80.9 76.1 96.0 74.58 75.79 76.71 
Halifax. . Bene ierateleverstelar niegys <Srrsitere ai ee tee ettea eran ee 124.6 123.6 117.9 65.72 66.23 62.28 
Moncton.. i aoehae tsa ea Reactoa ars: 108.7 109.3 101.9 61.36 60.74 60.41 
Saimenobn: 4k eke). aS fee ACROINR Aram 110.1 108.9 107.0 63.28 62.77 63.72 
Chicoutinai-Jonquieress..6)aenu) sae een cane ee SSS) 116.0 120.7 96.15 95.96 95.62 
Quebec....... Besta al stele Lovato yet arhese tea aE Ae the ae 120.0 120.1 112.6 68.05 67.35 65.20 
Sherbrooke rg 109.7 104.6 66.31 65.17 64.04 
Shawinigan 107.5 109.5 109.9 83.66 86.44 83.12 
Three Rivers 115.6 116.6 113.2 74.76 73.49 72.69 
Drummondville 83.3 80.4 78.4 62.31 63.22 61.42 
Montreal 126.2 125.8 125.5 77.95 11.23 75.32 
Ottawa — Hull 133.6 135.5 127.0 73.76 73.28 71.93 
Kingston 119.0 122.2 112.9 77.39 77.89 74.92 
Peterborough 90.8 90.5 93.6 87.29 85.41 85.27 
Oshawa 119.3 158.3 165.4 87.05 92.85 90.14 
Toronto 134.6 134.9 131.4 82.49 82.51 80.08 
Hamilton : 110.2 110.3 111.4 88.02 87.57 85.06 
St. Catharines.... 112.5 109.8 111.6 87.70 89.49 85.91 
Niagara i 113.8 108.7 113.3 78.08 77.17 76.38 
Brantford 80.7 82.5 79.3 72.73 73.35 71.68 
Gite) Din faseelace oh eros avs ee Aa 124.2 125.2 122.7 74.08 74.33 W135 
Galtt een ae co kt ee ee 106.6 108.9 119.7 71.22 70.77 69.22 
Weitchenenee ter cee cee 125.2 124.1 124.5 75.00 74.77 72.01 
UCD UY Aaa eee nC tn a Seay eum of ail eD Mie 147.7 150.1 147.8 92.60 92.41 89.52 
ER ITOTMITS AAs ARES, Xo SORE CG ee MD, CA 90.8 93.4 94.3 71.87 71.38 68.93 
London ster statsie donot ete cete: sah Oa al ots Ae tee: se OTT a. cee 134.0 132.6 126.4 76.61 15.77 73.54 
Sarnia auetake? stale) nies} hss) sj e/avstouWency Mahe saysiac ake ale cohagneew valorem onc oem 131.8 134.9 126.9 101.89 101.81 99.61 
WATS OTe ae ame eter scis erty ie skew din ac Meee ae 74.2 73.4 76.4 88.57 86.95 84.42 
PANGS Ues eV LeTTO ea yah e ney ya nee eee age Oh Pe Rr 146.7 148.8 145.1 99.07 104.91 95.49 
Bite Willian — bt. Arthur wc.) Sok osc ane geen e. 112.3 116.9 115.4 81.16 81.86 80. 45 
NAMM IPE Bia nen cateeicn ayn tems ais. el sere eee 113.6 114.2 115.0 71.22 70.92 69.31 
IRG Bnlara arta rcc diate eceeelc Rie te eis ou 141.9 143.1 135.6 73.14 71.80 71.28 
ASA LOOM Marans tee airs stir ices tis Bia eee ete 145.6 145.2 147.1 70.09 69.12 68.76 
AB cli O MTOM tame erent aise asa suc ee nciae hoe 198.9 201.1 192.1 76.57 76.20 73.94 
Calmany ns tetene cou Geyer eee 176.9 178.2 176.9 77.46 WeoD 74.34 
Waneouver....0..0500-050005060, 114.1 116.6 115.0 84.29 83.25 81.53 
WACtOrialreine erect fave ojateisraferelsictelayislereorviere 11333 113.3 113.0 75.94 76.52 74.45 
a ee eee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 












































Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ $ 
Ti Se er ee eee eee 118.4 129.2 123.2 95.97 95.00 93.62 
MEtal in ints COM ae SRE oo chocs NIRS cs on 182.7 136.0 138.0 98.02 97.36 95.85 
Cots Recah geet nO RE ME hl dro Oe 70.0 72.4 73.4 80. 18 79.28 76.53 
CUR Or WSCA ML secsiete since. teebate lao cate oe ARI aeons ngs 191.3 195.3 198.1 104.11 103.61 102.52 
Tse See IN ARERR YRE AG) oe L Eee. Sem 85.4 82.4 91.9 97.10 97.21 93.48 
CER RE OR: We A a a 42.9 39.2 50.9 72.62 72.86 73.95 
Oils ma tural Gass. dere cy cis c= rosevayse: sia acete aoe is 268.4 268.0 268.3 113.89 112.50 109. 43 
IN anaINe tah oo eck wa ctcmicisiercteteens sce vce tees ager ai 149.6 159.5 147.8 85. 87 82.61 84.45 
PRCUAITINE Pic wor fetes eke ates a ape ee 112.7 113.1 111.6 81.14 80.42 78.37 
bunoic hae BR eave ected a tats mac ericielrarsiaterna, aimarats 112.5 113.7 111.6 88.20 87.18 85.09 
INGne dita DlSIPOORB iach wecllesiealen cits oeecapaes «Sere 112.9 112.6 Tid 37 75.24 74.70 72.75 
God and beveragesy koe es whlcds we eee a wate’ 129.4 129.6 129.9 68.88 68.07 66.57 
IMiGa Go AUC USa tc nestesere ceprregecs ra 7she~s arcade ine, 2 sereiae 139.9 140.8 139.4 81.17 80.65 78.12 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 198.7 177.9 207.9 54.21 49.71 52.17 
Gira LEO GUCES jai sis ieee spes.n's 'gyo 9+  ahesajeierets' ses 104.5 104.2 105.0 81.20 79.28 77.45 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.4 113.6 113.4 68.13 67.88 66.01 
Mistiled AnGdiMAlsWQUOLSes, wcci0s cisheciscciss.cjeva wre cies 100.5 103.4 105.3 98.08 99.05 93.28 
Tobacco and tobacco products 80.9 80.2 78.8 81.73 84.16 82.25 
Rubber products. «. 0... 00 102.6 99.9 102.7 86.01 85.22 80.83 
HSH HOE PLOGUGUS hea Mair cele cere ce 8 erste ini 88.9 89.6 85.8 55.92 55. 83 52.90 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 94.7 96.3 93.5 58.13 53.38 50.41 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 80.1 79.3 77.4 65.54 64.88 63.02 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.8 73.1 67.7 63.22 62.68 59.30 
Woo llenteOOGS sos 0a dir ac-pemisi= ae sles oimiviatem ise nate eas 62.4 62.9 64.0 61.75 61.08 59.32 
Synthetic textiles and silk................-0e eee 85. 1 85.1 83.9 71,22 sh - “ - 
Clothing (textile and fur)....... 000 ccceeeenee neces 93.8 92.6 92.5 51.84 ones 0 oD 
Ni cia SHCHOU NING .cc (oracle: 6iosa1s oral 'evosais\scoisrsiecareseyejecew/atavele 94.5 93.0 92.2 50 83 7 
PW iaicis Ses CL OEMS o.<j-to:oceseretersio\eretels wre icheredosnuenayaleyrlelares 104.5 103.5 100.7 53.15 53.92 49.91 
int 2OOUS ys acesiarcistanatorelste soa eataiavel ate ee igieteie'eye wielsinr ete 73.8 72.8 75.7 51.07 50.88 49.63 
VO GU RO CLC ES soho fe sase acetate loth Meinsavsre iarwatatayereratalspesais Svf sists 108.5 111.5 106.0 71.49 69.46 60.07 
Sawoand planing tts xa toiessiciareres icles reed seit 111.8 116.9 107.3 73.36 70.39 71.01 
SEAT OUoue se tete dete te eb ticl ects oyslosmrrese /oestnbssa kaver eas StTA. ate 113.6 113.6 114.0 70.26 70.04 67.27 
@hierwood WOM UCtS oc. spr yacrayere ees goede 82.7 81.4 84.6 62.47 61.38 62.09 
[Paper products... ac << stere seein ey rein s/o sjeie gins ai airn oie 127.4 128.5 127.5 95.46 94.96 93.30 
Pulp and paper mills............0eeee eee e cence 128.2 130.2 128.9 102.90 101.95 100. 83 
Other paper products.........6.0.0sseeceeeeeeeee 125.5 124.4 124.1 77.65 77.80 e Ee 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 125.3 123.9 124.5 88.74 oe - e 
Tron and steel products...........0052cceeeceeeeeee 104.5 105. 6 a He a ue ie Meee 
Agricultural implements........-.....+0+eee sere 47.1 62.3 5: : ma ot aa 
Fabricated and structural steel...........-.+.++- 152.9 153.2 136.3 94.2 are ie 
ATG WATE AIC GOOIS, |. cciaseieovipiete e's elavsieieieie oye neers 102.2 101.0 98.5 - a a ao ae 
Heating and cooking appliances...........-+++++> eee ee oe an B tee - : 
Sachimery ducal Rae eee ae eee 117.8 116.5 113.6 88.52 88.08 86. 66 
Primary iron and steel 121.4 120.4 117.3 106.13 109.50 am . 
Sheet metal products. .......0.0.06++ 106.9 11000 111.8 91.83 a ae 
Wire and wire products............-+ 111.8 111.9 115.8 95.58 oer Se 
Transportation equipinent 100.5 104.2 103.4 92.66 a ie 
(Aatierek bia PATLS. sod$ ais aro;s, siareparcdo bie oie eissiaie o'alers we 254.1 255.9 244.7 96.09 e : ines 
WTOC OT VE MUCIES S| Bence sderein tg gece sin dine ageless 79.7 92.0 98.2 107.04 ae ee 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories..........-++ 102.0 103.5 wees - 08 ae : eo 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..........- 56.6 58.3 ? eae aan ee 
Shipbuilding and repairing..........-.+---+++000: 131.7 129.5 119. 8 a sales 
Non-ferrous metal products...........0eseeee eee eee yd eR hey a oe on as ae 
acta ete dean desl puaclal aeshaiaha ees 106.0 104.8 102.3 90.96 tates . He 
Smelting and refining.............:+eeeee ee eeeee 143.5 140.4 ee iv Hae eae 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..........-.-.+++++ 138.7 135. 1 re : a2 94.59 93.59 
Heavy electrical machinery........-.+-+-++++++- 102.4 100.7 ee aa as aol 
Telecommunication equipment.......-.-+++0+++5 241.8 ae no age ar ol an Bs 
Non-metallic mineral products..........0.0+++ +0505 re ae a aa ab 38 74.58 
Clay products.......50s.cssnecswesceceeaererecens eee ee eon ere 82 O1 59.15 
Glass and glass products.........+.+.++eseereees ot oe aad ice 116.21 116.24 
Products of petroleum and coal..........-++2+++0+5 36. ae 143.1 116.19 116.93 117.09 
Petroleum refining and products.........--.+++++ 139.7 141.: aaa 96.16 95.02 91.46 
Chemical products.......-.+.+seeeeeeeeenereereees 132.6 132.6 ae co 83.61 31.03 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 120.6 119.7 ane cnn 105.60 10210 
Acids, alkalis and salts............6+.0002e0eeees 155.9 Hh ee a 8s 7101 69.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.........--- 144.7 2: ‘ ae 
: 140.1 145.5 144.3 84.81 84.57 
Construction............ panaaiaien eigeast bes 6 ne Melee ees oe (sare 92.42 92.35 92.06 
Building and general engineering.......---++++++++5 ra 158.4 152.2 73.60 73.23 79.53 
Highways, bridges and streets.......-.++++++00++> Na es ioe 83,10 83.89 81.20 
Electric and motor transportation..........+++++++ F ¥ : 
155.3 162.3 147.6 55.25 54.84 53.29 
Servicers sete toe eee cana as od hae edide sine es = ee ie 135-6 49.26 41.53 4153 
Hotels and restaurants........+.-+eeseereeeeee ees es oe 115-7 48.72 48. 18 47.26 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........-...++- 123.2 | 123.9 | 123.1 | 78.73 | 78.27 | 76.55 
Industrial composite. ..............0.5520 seen eee 3. 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than 
Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are 
also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners 
of the co-operative firms. : 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked eee & arnings 
aoa September | August September | September August Septeanent 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Newfoundland eeriesmecitens .t-.esee 38.0 40.2 39.0 1.66 1.66 1.61 
INOiar SCOtia eee teercicismio ee terns oot cerita 40.1 40.8 40.8 1.58 1.54 1.55 
INewsBrunswiclcoom: ca. aeetee ack sheen 40.6 40.0 41.7 1.57 1.50 1.52 
Quebec men mente enpatamsteres wuts scmee: 42.4 42.0 41.8 1.65 1.64 1.61 
Ontario race mde ett Mee tesa: 41.4 41.0 40.9 1.90 1.92 1.86 
Manitobaresaenace case sad maces oe saneene 40.1 40.1 40.2 1.73 1.72 1.65 
Saskatchewann cen cause aacwedaceosnte 39.2 38.2 38.9 1.94 1.94 1.88 
WALD Orta (2) kn qemrtig csiatec ate seve cid Conia 39.8 40.1 39.0 1.98 1.95 1.87 
British Columbia (2). tesscesiacsesssacoees 38.0 36.9 37.7 2.22 2.18 2.17 




















(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


N orz:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 























Index Number of 
‘ Hours Average Average Average Weekly 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
Per week Earnings Wages 
Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 
Monthly Average, 1055. Ji.asecveadesen coc ccseeeee cs: 41.0 1.45 59.45 142 
Monthly Average 1966.s..c40ss0snesaasne dc cesehon., 41.0 1.52 62.40 119.5 136-3 
Monthly Average: 19517), fc aatwaskcantacosstcshobehil. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average:1958), sn son.as aes gocciacoabickceie cl. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly Average, 1959\ 7c. des aeeerecc dich ebLe. 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
LOG OMOGCODer smatmnrireaiiaecivaaexcectenn menace 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
40.6 1.79 Gace 174.5 134.6 
38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 
1961 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 iL 
40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 a 3 
40.3 1.33) 73.64 176.4 136.7 
40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
40.5 1.84 74.44 LiSss 138.3 
41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 
40.6 1.82 73.95 Lira, 137.3 
40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 
41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 
41.2 1,84 75.67 181.3 139.8 











Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividin 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statemen 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. page ii. 


* Revised. 
} Latest figures subject to revision. 


g the index of average weekly 
t of uses and limitations of the 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 




























Hours E Ww 
Industry arnings ages 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. Sent. 
1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 
, no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NTT nia ses seis teestetatsearatai aie LOIS 41.9 | 42.1] 42.1 | 2.13 | 2.10] 2.07 | 89.30 | 88.66 | 87.35 
HVE ee Maran tena ory nierasote ase olsieercieie aii erousrets aie aresaigrnre 42.1} 42.2 | 42.3] 2.21 | 2.19} 2.16 | 93.08 | 92.34 | 91.32 
Glelisabetnd Spek chee tunika <2 tere y sc ees 42.6 | 42.6 | 43.0] 1.75] 1.72] 1.65 | 74.62 | 73.04 | 71.15 
Otherametall. sorsax veexter see daewuy vows ess 41.9 42.1 42.0 2.38 2.36 2.36 | 99.79 | 99.55 | 98.95 
PU CIS Deskin « BER ee che. ars ecavavs ee eleca re. sioharassahetelstohs 39.5 40.9 40.7 2.01 1.97 1.94 | 79.59 | 80.76 | 79.19 
Coallemsda ersceeeete pete ba ce eo waals TERS TST 38.9 41.1 41.4 1.78 1.75 1.76 | 69.22 | 71.90 | 72.84 
Oil and natural gas evs: | 40061 40.6 ]) 39.5 | 2.37) 2.33 | 2581 | 96.09 | 94.61 | 91.45 
INon-=metall.. To5 cde saividsiece vs osive csteacdca sce 44.0 43.1 43.5 1.94 1.91 1.87 | 85.10 | 82.3% | 81.29. 
MMamufacturimg et Pegi icicG sicwedells «cious cee ee 41.3 40.9 40.9 1.82 1.82 1.77 | 74.97 | 74.26 | 72.37 
Dyareble. goods seteatc Ne een csfeeloveaigievs 41.6 41.2 41.1 1.99 1.98 1.94 | 82.75 | 81.76 | 79.63 
Non=durable P0008 y)....<40.cavble terete sccisisie slersiesions 41.0 40.6 40.6 1.66 167 1.62 | 68.23 | 67.65 |-66.05 
a and pe Be Sie Sy apeiche saber eis alareesi el etetsvendiers stag cae 41.0 1.53 1.55 1.50 | 62.48 | 61.70 | 61.35 
Meat products: Se6 s:xisk Wee Mascari s «iss amceres 2 40.6 1.88 1.88 1.81 | 76.80 | 76.35.) 73,70 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 43.9 od 43.2 1.14] 1.20 | 1.14 | 50.18 | 44.45 | 49.01 
Grain anil products iw ja Mestee:sin.c ccaitterrsie ee 42.8 42.6 42.7 1.81 1.77 1.73 | 77.43 | 75.47 | 73.98 
Sen other bakery products Aaitiasees.: a ie aie uae La 1.45 Aue, 62.21 | 60.93 
ALLO MGHOFSLE 3 coche etre betetssevecensis PaO aie ae ‘ i y Fy 05 1.99 4.70 | 82.451 80.54 
Pe Nunes © Pe consti Aarts nckete telates chaise Weyelaimes 39.0 40.9 39.C 2.34 2.33 2.23 | 91.29 | 95.23 |.86.81 
EE as eS tobacco products..............-- ae aa oe eo i » ee hart a i a7 
ubber products 2. fs . : : . 8: 1.08 9.36 . 
Leather products. . 41.7 41.7 40.3 1,24 1.24 1.20 | 51.67 | 51.58 | 48.54 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............| 41.4] 41.8] 40.1 1.19 1.18 | 1.16 | 49.15 | 49.49 | 46:38 
Other leather products... ...0.0082005 42.1] 41.5] 40.8] 1.35] 1.385] 1.31 | 57.08 | 56.20 |, 58.48 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.9 42.6 42.1 1.38 1.38 1.34 | 59.39 | 58.58 | 56.63 
a ee broad woven goods........ ae ae ae “Fi ei aoe aa fone ee 
Gollen SOO. HU) ssolain Bo etseeveie he'Rapecee= : ‘ : : +2 : l ‘ é 
Synthetic textiles BM BULL Be toate cusses m= 44.0 43.4 43.5 1.45 1.45 1.43 | 63.87 | 63.05 | 62.16. 
ce eek INCL) aiae caisin sears eltevawectonveas ae eve a : i : i i i. ae ne te 
CWS CLO GIIN GING 0 cic, 2 searataidsteleie.e else ereleisieress : j 5 ‘s é < ss i 08 
Women’s alabhing WA. soc ialcine nats dele Sstels wees 38.1 | 38.4 ae an ee ies ie i. 3 Pe 
Knii@000S..5.sa2enecs osleues fate iacavarsvacsiarers/si 41.9 41.9 1.4 e ai 5 " : 9k 
*Wood pecduets BPP sides sez ois ones (5 varia a Rvauelabee tesoiet ace 42.3 41.5 41.8 1.62 1.60 1.58 | 68.49 | 66.38 | 65.99 
Cos dh itd LBL ea oi) OB eee 
UTRIGUTS gael ose oe eeteels : , ‘ : : AE 82 ° ‘ 
oe Perales) Cie ae thir (eee 
Dalvand paper taille... -scceesecccccccc| 48 | 41.8 | 4200 | 2:34] 2133 | 2:26 | 97.05 | 96.32 | o4.0m 
Other paper producte.,.. 2. es cess cere 41.7 41.9 41.5 iL. 7 Lil 1.65 | 71.50 | 71.53 | 68.65 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.5 | 39.2] 39.3} 2.25) 2.22) 2.18 | 89.00 87.25 85.56: 
*Tron. and steel products... c.nsca0oennceses 4175) 41.3 40. 8 | 2.14] 2.15 | 2.09 | 88.80 | 88.72 | 85.18 
Agricultural implements:.:........-...2++5- 39.2.) 37.7 | 38.8] 2.14 | 2.16 | .2.01 | 83.69, |. 81.38 78.24 
eee ane eae BUCCLs ca. sors¢cisaeis ae as na : 0 : * ae ae - i se nae 
rdware and tools........ceesecececcceere A ; ; ; 7 f d i 
Heating and cooking appliances............. ane an on aa al ree a e i ft eee 
Md ne ee 41.71 41.4] 41.6] 2.00 | 1.98| 1.95 | 83.30 | 81.94 | 81.02 
aes 2.55°|"° 2:49 1102.15 |105.65 |° 98.91 
Primary iron and steel... 40.1 41:4 | 39.7 | 2.54 : 1 
Sheet metal products..............- 42.3 41.7 42.2 2.08 2.09 2.07 | 87.95 a He 
Wire and wire products. . Aes 42.5 | 41.8] 40.5] 2. 13 - Hu oe Hae oo ee 
*Transportation equipment.. Aiea ae te ie aaaae a os oe - i ' oo a one ae 
Aivoralt and parta......--++s--r-is-7"-| 2G] add | 412 | 2.36 | 2:85 | 2:26 | 08:53 | 95.00 | 93.20 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 39.7 | 40.3 | 40.1 2.08 | 2.09 | 2.01 | 82.61 | 84.19 89.00 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.7 39.5 39.5 | 2.08 pas na iF aye LS 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............-.+-- 40.3 | 39.5 ae ut a 2.00 £3.06 eae ' 
*Non-ferrous metal products........-.-++-++++- 42.7 | 432 | 43-4 | 1.88 | 1.89 | 1.82 | 80.23 | 8l.49 | 78,82 
Aluminum products. c.. 42 66s0% sive nmiemenn's a as ce ee vee a as o1 88 | devas 
Brass and copper products......-...---++-+- aa 0:8 | 40.3 | 2.39 | 2.38 | 2.30-] 95.20 | 95.40 | 92.52 
Smelting and refining. ...........eeeeeeeee> 39.8 | 40.8 ; - ee 2a) 25 20 leeeaae pee 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 42.0 | 41.1 40.7 } 9 Pee | oon |r at uae oe 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 41.8 40.9 41.0 -09 - orale ie Paes aes 
Telecommunication cape etry 41.7 40.6 40.6 i3% 1.73 : : ‘ ' 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners an 
BPDUANCES) -eieawisiets sreresisieie ovisie se sisialen sare 40.9 40.0 39.9 1.91 1.89 1.88 |°77.92'| 75.65 |'74.93 
Wi d cable ae] 43.3 44.4 39.8 2,12 2.12 2.06 | 91.70 | 94.05 | 82,04 
Se ass sli peiaucte.1.. nt 42.3 | 40.9| 40.9| 1.82} 1:79 | 1.73 | 76:87 | 73.13} 70.89 
Miscellaneous electrical products...........- 2. ; 4 ee | Cer | Gat | eL 7s Bae ee ad 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........--+- 43.6 | 438.5 2 eC) ae aaa pd Bl ees 
Clay PIOGUCtS cscs cae ve vowiescesiene sien cienes 43.1 | 42.8 | 42.0 ; : - 6 3. “91 . 
d gla ducts 41.4 40.6 40.9 1.88 1.91 1.83 | 77.60 | 77.72 | 74.70 
nd eg ee 40.4| 41.1 | 40.8] 2.56] 2.56) 2.55 |103.32 |105.27°|103.89 
Fe ee am OE ane ‘3 | 40:6 | 40.6| 2.04 | 2.04] 1.99 | 84.28 | 82.92 | 80.98 
Chemical products. ......cs.0.0++eesemaeenes 41, 2 aioe oo Lee tel tee on teRan tt eonke 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.3 39. ae a ao aon |e ag 04,82 | 92:08 
Acids, alkalis and salts.......-....-++++s0+: 40.6 | 40.0 aoe aor Me 4 apleg.e8 | 64.80" ("607s 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ee Ee roe 1 o6 | 4.66 le ghioe 83.40 | 83.46 | 83.56 
Construction 5 oj. sere oie oso s eirncresaie erie es ae rari Aaa os ac Pe oatae 1 ot ete eee Te | on eos 
Building and general engineering.........---%- a alae as | 1.64.| 1.63 71.44 | 71.20-4-71.17 
Highways, bridges and streets......-..-..++- ae Naa 1 bo 190 | 185 | 82.69 | 84.20 | 80.60: 
Electric and motor transportation.......... 8 paar 107 | 1.04 1:05 | 41.28 | 40.67 | 40.91 
sen nin ee eee 38.4 | 39.2.| 39,2.) 1.04] 1.01] 1.02 | 39.78 39.38 39.90 
OUVEIS ANG TESVAUTAMUG...--cererererrrerevevcer : i 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........-+-- 40.1 39°4°|°° 39.7 | 1.04] 1.081 1.01 | 41.70 | 40. 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 


Insurance Section, D.B.S. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
January 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
January 19,784 13, 440 33, 224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
January 7,450 7,270 14,720 596, 104 147,349 743,453 
January 8, 643 8,549 17,192 562,257 158, 163 720, 420 
January 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522,206 157, 962 680, 168 
January 9, 859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
February 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668, 766 185, 972 854,738 
March 8,786 9,513 18, 299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
April 9,927 11,387 21,314 683, 034 180, 982 864, 016 
May 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594,904 172, 884 767, 788 
June 17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July 15, 103 16,445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
August 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117, 993 864,009 
Seprember 14,963 17, 850 32,813 216,245 104, 695 320,940 
October 14, 645 17,066 31,71 216,358 101, 260 317,618 
November 12,936 14,979 27,915 249,228 107, 697 356, 925 
December 17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329,331 125,001 454, 332 
January 11, 402 10, 866 22,268 478,734 136, 654 615,388 























“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX ASAT 


NOVEMBER 30, 


1961(1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
































hagee 
Industry Male Female Total rod gees 
November 
30, 1960 
PA SICULLUDE Mm HIS HINGE TAD PINE gu 4.y0,as. Ang, 1 emaie tere cime-coeetsccceee 278 65 343 + 99 
LOLCSCL Yea arte Greens eo ee pede aera mie be clits sole 564 9 573 — 28 
Mining, Quarnyingtand! ©il| Wellsy...1.. <..04. «490 Guse.coscessc< clk 310 37 347 = 10 
Mania Churing ace, ans eaarce © ceatetaendeetae fear eaten nt ee 2,738 1,723 4,461 + 1,364 
IC ONS Ur UOLLOMEMRraercter it hata score he Mae opens hoon verter. out Pees) con cle ce 1,061 52 1,113 + 275 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...................... 529 195 724 -- 185 
PablicyWiiity: Operationans s.r mand ene. sero micnceen eee aceon 82 ny 99 + 30 
Tirade Sitae sp reotsauns reayacarscing <clecacae eit ase wos stops eeord tee Messe ane 2,010 2,581 4,591 =r 7G 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..........0ssceseeceeceeeeecess 695 483 1,178 Se At 
MeLC ice bies. ce toacmen tee oe ee Tee ee 9,409 10, 866 20,275 | + 2,847 
GRAND OVAL Sesto tc winter 17,676 16,628 33,704 hae 6,549 
©) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1961(') 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


























; Unfilled Vacancies’) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,736 1,525 3,261 7,040 1,892 8,932 
@lerical Workerstes.:'.\c.sesn os ceies aaes sss van 4: 527 5,461 9,988 16,182 45 , 839 62,02% 
ALCS: WOLKETS reeset eh < tausihie nae cvissinle nee 1,397 1,514 2,911 7,286 13,972 21,258 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 702 5, 650 6,352 33,727 25,700 59, 427 
GAIA Tn, 5, foc eee tary cinerea lee Cailee meee see DM ele do seiucee 2 1,633 15 1,648 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 264 35 299 5,304 445 5,749 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 4,218 1,114 5,332 144, 225 17,028 161, 253 

Food and kindred products (inel. 

FODACCO)Bsaleaeon ass eeeee ea ees 58 10 68 1,347 435 1,782 
Textiles! clothimg, ete:.........6..:4. 110 769 879 2,602 10,712 13,314 
Lumber and lumber products........ 602 8 610 13,593 124 13,717 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 55 23 78 1,063 439 1,502 
Leather and leather products........ 43 87 130 857 792 1,649 
Stone, clay and glass products....... SHR eso ans 8 481 34 515 
IMGtalwor lane occcheleastnded sie cose 648 21 669 15,045 746 15,791 
HUleGtFICAl gee aun owsle hemes dee ee 185 25 210 2,612 741 3,353 
Transportation equipment........... Oe ook iso 9 500 30 530 
Manne eeeet aaaisencdenseereces DBM sean eee 23 LeSi3*+ tee cman 1,813 
Construction BOM ee tae 510 40,488 9 40,497 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 750 15 765 27,927 113 28,040 
Communications and public utility. . AGIA. sistance sete 49 690 3 693 
Trade and SEP FICe.:.2.5..55525250530 149 110 259 5,165 1,842 7,007 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 854 34 888 21,854 725 22,579 
HOreMON.. eaten cseees aos ates che 68 11 79 3,207 277 3,484 
PAD PTCMGICEN et tashssiatee re sores, sieiera sane 97 1 98 4,981 6 4,987 

Wustcilled Workersh.....ccacssece 3 see 4,616 641 5,257 118,934 20,110 134,044 
Pood and tobseco....2..2..0.0520004% 138 130 268 4,403 5,691 10,094 
Lumber and lumber products....... 74 14 88 12,363 417 12,780 
MGA WOFktHe.ccccec.cabe seater hee. 29 13 42 6,319 439 6,758 
Constructions ...c0.scoesecceecesee es SPDT esc ae certs te 3,127 59,537 1 59,538 
Other unskilled workers...........-- 1,248 484 1,732 31,312 13, 562 44, 874 

GRAND TOTAL.......... 17,462 15,940 33, 402 329,331 125,001 454,332 














@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS AT NOV. 30, 1961 AND DEC. 1, 1960 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 






































































Office Nov. 30, Dee. 1, Nov. 80, Dee. 1, 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
Newfoundland................ 11,255 15,278 Quebec—Concluded 
lormer Brookes. emeeee sence 2,443 3,018 VWalktchOr: motets cence ten 1,537 1,850 
Grand Pallgtarss. pants .eeen 1,694 1,533 Valley Gel dy st rw:acisevelcceiieieniens 1,695 2,214 
GT OLMI Ss vere ctstoivete rine seins 7,718 10,727 Wictoriaville.eic es acecee: 1,443 2,156 
; Ville St. Georges............. 1,799 1,643 
Prince Edward Island........ 2,018 2,543 
Charlottetowm:s.. <4. tenes 1,224 1,509 Ontarloyicvccs. tee cee 149, 982 182, 266 
Mumumersides sac. ccc ceicec he 794 1,034 PAT G1 OI aeration teen ne 310 278 
\ IBanrie. tee cuanaceae coeie es 1,035 1,281 
Nova Scotia... ..ausc.ehessee ss 18, 942 20,922 Belleville... 1,615 1,891 
Amalienste meres. soe asean a 646 968 Bracebridge. . 985 1, 083 
Bridgewater: arcsasud cee 719 1,234 ramp bOuse sen eee sere eee 1,036 1,394 
Peta ifeix oe elt tes’ oe eels eee 4,723 5,265 Branttords 2m oo: ..Gen.cneee 2,616 3,342 
Inverness. cncmaenes eaee cn: 363 389 Brockville scatesecaceicatern: 566 730 
Kentville: saw. asec aes 1,328 2,023 G@anletoniP lace... cetacean 232 257 
Liverpool....... 396 509 @ hatha, jeaes.c. cee ame. 1,877 2,080 
New Glasgow. bs 2,062 2,509 C@obourtisyaseec nc weenie 834 968 
Springhill eee ote eae 818 981 @ollingwood.fns0-saccnante 614 882 
Sydney... sae PSNR: loreietay oss arora terete 4,284 3,960 Gornywallll Aen. tose aeeios 2,431 3,303 
Sydney Mines*............... OSG) ie om eccree ee Milliot, Walkie, de ccreincceeaa tare 63 S17 
PEO: <5 h ieis 2 tc teem rt ps 1,315 1,439 Hore rie ky tee yon ss SoRecooe 585 809 
EL ArIMOUGI. ayer seman ea neoe 1,302 1,645 vor vvances 647 608 
Fort William 4 
New Brunswick.............. 15,934 20,072 Gale. 5 eee ec 1 133 en 
iB arUiire th fe. nesters. eee ne 1,850 2,600 Gananoque Koterell| 351 336 
G@ampbelltoni.c....00.0 .¢.ceee le 1,177 1,620 Goderich) nara. nee 482 631 
Edmundston atetcners oar vate s 1,155 1,129 Guelph’ io) eae eee ees 1,623 1,996 
Brederictoniece.s0.¢o..ge0 cr 1,242 1,579 Wamilions. 40607: cto tek 10,974 16,218 
MUO: © se cu gynte sinters cores oeepeee 339 473 Elawikesbity: te... uae: 541 "741 
Monctomts acerca ene oe 3, 856 4,796 Kapuskasing ep... seen one. 1,084 957 
Newcastle Ast gh Aino on eee cks 1,141 1,512 WKenora:ca4, Meee. ascites. "984 841 
Saint John......... 2,857 3,422 Kingston aaseere cence nore 2,217, 2,110 
St. Stephen...... 1,132 1,315 Kirkland ake. ......022 een. 1,387 1.439 
Sussex....... 386 571 Katehenenseemnadierct can: 2,006 3,088 
Woodstoolksen)..0susouepace 799 1,055 Leamington Ren neh Rees 808 1,036 
UMGSAY: se cise Aceicioror eit nie. 8 56 
Quehecwen.4.-sn eee 129,937 154,840 Bintan ante seat iste a eel ease 07 362 
PAT Tia Gh say, ees eters el nates oe 1,572 1,342 Mond ones, «catemoeaerc eae 3, 835 5, 469 
BRUCEI OR omy et rein natsceauae 474 652 Long. Biaiclsne, .c5+-c: 000, 3,249 4,209 
Baie Comeau............0... 672 533 Midland... "696 "810 
Begwhamoisa.sosscwtee nee 953 1,170 Napanee. bee eae nae e 506 529 
Bucicinghammney wees 745 984 Newmarketiessssres. oes eer 1,136 1,369 
Wxusapseal soo acs 0 doraccs 1,183 1,023 Niagara Falis............ 2) 355 2/789 
Main br 6 ba aiigiaceeheesn cs 1,137 647 North Bay... sr ee 1,455 1, 865 
Chicoutimi 2/032 1,936 Osliville sees pamenyy ete "732 110 
Cowansville 288 "380 Orillia hee eee ee 787 17180 
Dolbeau....... 1,134 1,054 Osa altehes yout ua: bce. 3,972 4,471 
Drummondville. . 1,524 2,147 ONG ane eee eee nee 6,317 : 
Farnham 432 575 Owen Sounds. donaceens coco 1,101 1 5S6 
Porestville 550 326 | Bary Sound, ee mee 
Aspe..cs.. 870 835 Pembroke seasacnooseene Por2 1,758 
Granby 1,694 2,330 ert han eee ge pa oon "456 "575 
ull cin alae tahayonaleesveinsau tact ois sy. 2,900 3,526 Peterborough 2,819 3,339 
Dolietie: "owen a nce een: 2, B85 3, 625 Picton: wove "302 "391 
JOHGIATO ce ses cseee sce cas 2/250 2/523 Port Arthur..............., 3,523 3,401 
RONG SFA Pees, crate: 566 809 Port Colborne is 768 0 
Tea; Mallbaie pec aeac sos race 978 1,020 Prescott.c.ssceuns 594 reey 
Dba Ge sere ae eotavene eeeohs Totes 843 649 Renfrew enn, ft ee ae 369 a 
Lévis,.. yteraistatic neyo Oe 2,301 3,339 St. Catharines: fice 3,763 3,998 
Touise valet asa. eee. 779 1,115 St Uhomns Me, oe ae 1,245 1,396 
Maro ae ce mianren ee 464 656 Siirniaeeaneeee wer oe aaa 2.573 3/048 
Maniwald...ssocoscccnccel. 552 760 Sault Ste. Marie... 111111177) 2° 213 
Matane. Hit civesyeyauctscavnee 1, 492 923 Simcoctner a: yea nna: "205 a 
Mégantic. eee 539 989 Sioux Lookout... ....cc...00. 249 y 
Mont-Laurier. . . 704 758 Smiths Malls. sens oo 380 ie 
Montmagniy cco sscee coda 1,287 1, 165 aa 
Montréal. shee ene 47,755 60, 156 ca one 
New Richmond......,....... 993 11144 Sudbur. Se ane 
Port Allred oc... oesacoe. ccs 673 "605 Tillsonburg... ert ae 
Québecwitic: ema: een a 9,383 11,068 Aims sc ge oe ee 0,088 oot 
PR OURI bo. sca ej emasene 2,668 2,574 DRE BIO aca Macnee oe 513 3 Bal 
Riviére du Loup............. 2,531 2,499 UB eiitnercconoceea ie on a ou 
Powel Mae vesoauere eee eye 1,210 1,049 Wallcertons aes ee a menrGn: a oe 
Ry Tener eet ears eee 2,439 2,18: fallaccbure. eo i.. eal 
Ste. Agathe des Monte... 571 BOL || Wang ete neers eesteee. aa ae 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.. ..... 707 958 Westone sss bent nia 2 ae oF 
Sh kaon spina eareneet? 1,587 2,208 Viindacr seen sukeen ans ea ies 
sbbyacinthes ssc con cn ne 1,41 008, Il Woadstock twa ac saleee ie : 
See Ha | EGR Womble. cocccocnn mt) Nah 
St Jéromesee ereres 1,242 2, 626 
Bape Meee. rae chee a 1,400 1,748 EES Ree ee oo ee 
Sha wini canteens an 3,510 3,313 Dauphin........ nut 202s 
Sherbrookew seca a eee: 3,994 4,446 Flin Flon..... a ee 
Sorel. i.e. OTe eon cect 1,674 1,981 Portage la Prairie i ae 
oe Mines ews We. f 1,040 1.458 he Pas oe ne 
rois-Riviéres............... ; igniperee OE oa eee 4 : 
3,548 4,163 Winnipeg 18,401 17,542 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS AT NOV. 30, 1961 AND DEC. 1, 1960 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Office Nov. 30, Dee. 1, Office Nov. 30 Dee. 1 

1961 1960 1961 | 1960 ” 

Saskatchewanmachivicss scicaces on 16,292 16,244 British Columbia—Concluded 
Estevan, ...0..60sseeeseceees 417 506 Cranbrook ris 14. eo seas 800 1,114 
Juloy dmansteny. 4... eee « ae stele 360 406 Dawson Creek............655 840 969 
IMGOSENE Wisco sotersehsisiee sais 1,416 1,474 TUT CAN «hve eretarcisccsleconiottnaee 791 880 
North Battleford............ 960 1,070 Kamloops: ceescak sense ee 1,370 1,509 
Prince Albert........-..4.-.- 1,980 2,004 IKelownaigiaeuscsucseuts es osuaesieee 1,150 1,254 
PUSPING A. SOOe seat estes as oe 4,272 3,934 Kibimait U.S yew wes dasroaey se 158 218 
Saskatoon..........6...¢.0e+ 3,610 3,740 Mission City. ites. ccesoee tess 1,155 1,406 
Switt Current. .Jci. eee. dence 925 797 INAH AITO. Pee icteersiste cesta ete 514.2 987 1,372 
Wes Uni tte crsiicesceee deiree 443 437 Nelson. rte ens accent paas 937 > 1186) 
Mor EGH pee ao ke Seite wears 1,909 1,876 New Westminster............ 9,105 10,198 
Penticton: de hen ci Re rtee aise 1,351 1,341 
Alberta... .......-002se.eeeeee. 28,105 30,872 Port: Alberntl ssc asda stele s sites 636 870 
Blairmore 362 363 Prince (Georges. casas sees ek 2,145 2, 884 
Galoarry, eosenss «ote Mesos uaene. 8,994 10, 805 Prince Rupert... 1,425 1,802 
Drambeller®, {. hk 2t...-. 4.22 424 354 Princeton....... 455 551 
EL AL IONEOR I woes cies nek es 12,444 13,029 Chnesnel.. jock hccasineetere sheeowe 983 1,380 
SONI ne fee ote «ahs euceie pares ces 398 678 prepa sate Sun twccesantaaa te ceeeseysysud 3-3 748 918 
Grande Prairie...G ys... i) 800 854 Vancouver 24,797 30, 896 
hebh bridges <.... ceeds onan 2,163 2,224 Vernon........ 1,801 2,169 
Medicine’ Hat... ..5.05...e.025 1,290 1,209 Victoria 3,724 5,468 
IVECO COPS colic cisheyagasasts;sie/ssralsis 1,230 1,356 WiTteHOTSG as. szisate sipaeiaisys snes 552 547 
British Columbia............. 58,834 72,402 CANADA |. ok Gee ates ass 454,332 537,979 
Chilliwack. ; . ..ddeee- 308d 1,942 2,059 Males. ccaicat haan cuwethateae se 329,331 393, 856 
OUTER AY occ abe aia sce, o testes 982 1,411 Pemalesih cic oci eas angwnsens 125,001 144,123 























! Preliminary subject to revision. 
*Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the Sydney, N.S.. local office. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, OCTOBER 
1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























i tleatived iAraount 
verage 6 
Province Number of Weeks Benefit 
Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
INewtoundland, cseuiee te reccce pats escheat open tatidalen vie soe ens wo set* 3.4 14,126 a a 
Princes Wdwand! dsland.t.; Mtadaswmreegine fos capes eo ta aeesmy ress 0.5 2,031 eee 
INV re CO GLEL, Bilacstsscior queria ra sro g mneteeetcla a ards nie piaremenate ies ere en he Bis * 8.4 35,380 is 
New Brunswick......... 5.8 24) 286 513,213 
b Bate RAR UMW oo PE oc. dentate 51.2 214,945 4, 982,307 
Que bet. 6. cbs qoret one see enee ge beens peieiewine tie 4 oar 20 eeiobe 
MEaieta | mek 0! 7.2 30,058 695, 539 
Be Rela haces DacRee bea ccdec eR nn pAb werd eet 4.4 18, 369 418, 546 
Bee WL OR Bhd oh 7.9 22,098 77 
Peeiich, Coletta pa. den biha te ron bode eet penny namednnen cose 21.0 88,31 153, 
Total, Canada, October 1961.......-..-+eeesererereer tnt hg a Huet 
Total, Canada, September 1961........--++-sserererrercts oa ; oie aoe oe a5 022 
Total, Canada, October 1960.......--seeseeeeeeerersrre es ; i , 650, 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, OCTOBER 31, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































Number of weeks on claim Parents satohes 

Province and Sex ei eal oe Onn age Total 
Teess 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal elavuaenite 
Ganda keen eee ccna 268,682 |104,835 | 34,446 | 40,863 | 23,799 | 16,323 | 11,584 36, 832 26.7 330, 223 
ital PREM, (seis shat 185,454 | 80,254 | 24,754 | 27,473 | 14,800 9,421 6,380 | 22,372 27.8 230,025 
Mematless ae ccs. 83,228 | 24,581 9,692 | 13,390 8,999 6, 902 5,204 | 14,460 24.3 100, 198 
Newfoundland............ 5, 461 2,052 564 717 437 323 235 1,133 62.7 6, 886 
Male ney eee #5 4,513 1,843 455 565 341 229 161 919 64.8 5,718 
Female 948 209 109 152 96 94 74 124 52.7 1,168 
765 289 73 115 64 50 46 128 55.3 896 
471 212 44 63 36 30 21 65 59.0 588 
294 Me 29 52 28 20 25 63 49.3 308 
NovaiScotiay Veet on. 12,134 3,558 1,509 2,041 1,273 789 569 2,395 36.1 14,069 
Male ie a cor. 9,332 2,845 1,176 1,553 970 548 395 1,845 37.0 dds OT7 
eri ale fy We te Mes ceed 2,802 713 333 488 303 241 174 550 33.0 2,792 
New Brunswick.......... 9,272 3,341 1,259 1,392 766 573 393 1,548 51.8 11,286 
Malate ty tee et... 6,484 2,559 882 969 481 349 228 1,016 53.6 8,456 
emalewy.aa..dte..s.2 2,788 782 377 423 285 224 165 532 47.7 2,830 
Que beotarreeraeuccciaced 79,590 | 30,585 | 10,200 | 12,022 tela 5,089 3,845 | 10,678 27.3 99,111 
Vi es] eran eee rete 55,591 | 23,481 7,648 8,407 4,542 2,931 2,090 6, 492 28.2 67,991 
Wemalens-<isccsskeae 23,999 7,104 2,552 3,615 2,629 2,158 1,755 4,186 25.1 31,120 
Ontaniow perenne eck 90,451 | 35,051 | 11,749 | 13,761 8,158 5,451 3.765 | 12,516 20.3 118,603 
IMigles Sets wh ee 60,316 | 25,962 8,092 8,993 5,006 3,149 1,963 7,151 20.1 79,761 
Hemalewamrnceann. 30,135 9,089 3,657 4,768 8,152 2,302 1,802 5,365 20.6 38, 842 
Manitojarnvyiicaaciccee +24 13,703 6,471 1, 284 1, 820 1,051 882 613 1,582 19.1 12,294 
IM Giles fae arte e cr ick 9,782 5,122 886 1,187 672 513 370 1,032 20.4 8,185 
Blerinale se. seers. 3,921 1,349 398 633 379 369 243 550 15.9 4,109 
Saskatchewan............ 7,356 2,573 1,051 1,238 740 494 323 937 42.1 6,917 
IMO Recon wes 4,846 1,974 752 787 419 258 163 493 44.9 4,463 
Rigi ale wre aivae eveeesc 2,510 599 299 451 321 236 160 444 36.7 2,454 
AUD er tame tera, x,osisane: 14,718 6,304 1,877 2,104 1,373 865 560 1,634 27.8 16, 468 
Aisi ORNs etoile can, c oss 9,474 4, 820 1,207 1,166 685 411 284 901 30.7 11,305 
Memealernedncczecc 5, 243 1,484 670 938 688 454 276 733 22.4 5,163 
British Columbia........ 35,233 | 14,611 4,880 5, 653 2,766 1,807 1,235 4,281 24.9 43, 693 
Maleate... 24,645 | 11,436 3,612 3, 783 1,648 1,003 705 2,458 26.1 32,281 
Berrialle ny, I, -<..paccker: 10,588 3,175 1,268 1,870 1,118 804 530 1,823 22.1 11,412 




















TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
; End of Month 
Province - 
Total | Entitled | _ Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Ente? Pending 
off Benefit Bensee 
Newfoutidland: 2s... Beac0ccce. 2,797 1,986 811 2,302 1,421 
Prince Edward Island............. 385 263 122 "328 "236 113 
Nova Scotia. epsraceesaleteeate Meare: asia: cs 5,549 3,333 2,216 5,137 3,680 1,457 1,541 
New Brunswick... ..¢00.6:2.-.... 5,045 3,057 1,988 4,580 3,355 1,225 1,460 
Quebec etaiey s/w ciate Liiare rove Meee cle tens ec 46, 260 28,130 18,130 40, 450 28,108 12,342 15,686 
Ontario Moksetsh ate siahuaaieeteietetavere <) cccsiees 54, 436 32,429 22,007 54,723 39,061 15, 662 16,003 
Manito bates. ts Re ee ok 7,19 4,615 2,494 6,157 4,297 1,860 1,725 
Saskatchewan.......0.0-55........ 4,648 3,194 1, 454 4,010 2,715 1,295 1,382 
Alberta........ SR 9,782 6, 286 3,496 8,292 5,827 2; 465 2,874 
British’ Columbia, asces=- 05-6200. 22,049 13,577 8,472 20,351 13,937 6,414 6, 118 
Total, Canada, October 1961... 158,060 96, 870 61,190 146, 330 102, 637 4 
Total, Canada, September 1961} 121/980 69, 836 52,144 | 115,995 84,698 31 29r 36° 154 
Total, Canada, October 1960...} 178,211 103,919 74,292 162,512 122,331 40° 181 50,113 

















* In addition, revised claims received numbered 38,732. 


¢ In addition, 37,739 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,559 were special t 
were appeals by claimants. There were 10,731 revised claims pending at the ado the ea ey 
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TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























End of: Total Employed Claimants 

HO G1 Sep Leen belerrce ere eters tarot erehear er oaia lteter eee eae tele 3,948,000 3,718, 800 229, 200 
PAOD USTUs yet corps sc epahalcntateret os arate: eisicie orate acaesler arate MSR videsuertane 3,987,000 3,757,700 229, 300 
Tilly A INI Rice Re 3,971,000 3,715,700 255,300 
June 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266, 900 
' 3,891,000 3,550,000 341,000 
4,126,000 3,142,900 713, 100 
4,210,000 3,372,000 838, 000 
VETS Tyr tae reoveter er cet seSiaceeaictarer of Oe tbaua reac co: i vieetans aia tesa 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872, 800 
PU RTRUSUT Ve ech chersic hetero crar ah rctev ech oer state Ne iia: Cpe etalendl oss nie aid 4,240,000 3,393, 100 846,900 
LOGO) ecenvber hc. ch.<. trees cade chee tac ae Ce EA OS nithe e Meelee ne de.s 4,251,000 3,496, 900 754, 100 
INO VSI DEE Renae Matte cia RTA esa atc Mentors eto v ete sates 4,110,000 3,624, 800 485, 200 
DCEO DER Mt tte rn ear N a rors OSM OSes wissisteecs,G eee © 4,002,000 3,671, 800 330, 200 
Santentberki fo Waeeh Beane ROME Re 3,998’ 000 3/718,500 279,500 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 


(1949 — 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 






































5 . Transpor- ce ee Tobacco 

Ete. Total Food Housing | Clothing tation’ .|( Personal a tp ; 

Care Reading coho 

OST IMear Fascias eter Osis 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
POSSI Viear racists tocistsrere he’s 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
A959 ——Neare. ..ccncae Serta tinct 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960 Wear... .<.asi mean etels.s 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960—December............... 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
1961—Januarys..c..secesee cece 129.2 124.4 133.2 T1156 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
eB IUATy:acecesseries siontels 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
Migr lis sean seersinecnaic srotrer 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 

pA OTe yok acne aire 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 

BY cles isceens wavs scsve goalevsssacere 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 

UMORR vs cnroreclenctreeres 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 

Uli sc crysis sapere ite 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
UNE US bs leitenianreminehiaiecres 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September............... 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 11753 
October... ar 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140. 155.3 146.2 117.3 
November. . en 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
DOCemMIbErs ca cssccienesier 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7: 141.1 156.8 146.3 ie 

















TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1961 


(1949 = 100) 





Total Other 
House- | Commo- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 











Nov. 1960/Oct. 1961)/Nov. 1961 Operation and 
ae Services 
MSt. John's, NAd.. csc 115.9 116.5 116.4 110.5 114.5 110.5 

AALS cele ite lacnsoh tran 18.4 | 129.9.) a207 | age | sa76¢ | .tz34 | any | Gare 
Nainb JOM. .c scan ese es 130.0 130.8 130.8 125.2 141.5 120.9 124.5 144.4 
IMGnitresile eisai catencaee 129.7 130.4 130.8 131.1 146.8 108.1 120.2 140.4 
Obtawatavecnscscauiscuares 130.2 132.1 131.8 125.4 149.7 119.4 123.0 142.7 
Toronto wats (Slclarnterginieeatorm stir otererene 131.9 132.5 131.9 123.4 152.3 117.5 125.9 141.3 
Winnipeg... et euhreiieurar 127.7 128.7 128.9 127.2 136.8 119.0 120.5 137.5 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 125.5 126.8 126.4 124.4 124.4 123.5 126.6 131.5 
Edmonton—Calgary.. asa 125.7 126.0 125.7 120.3 125.7 121.6 127. 8 134.1 
WANGOUV Eras asfcisieanisiesarene 130.8 129.6 130.1 124.9 137.0 116.4 135.7 137.5 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in pri i i i 
: prices over time in each cit 
actual levels of prices as between cities. po Se ehore tore ere 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-i—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 











Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 

















ee es Dockoute Duration in Man-Days 
Dutins Month eae and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year oekouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
#9603 Novermbenstastaccccevencadanceiacee 27 56 5,578 52,640 0.05 
DECEM DER ode iaetss alee Svea wie. cocaikhe 12 29 1,895 30,190 0.03 
PLO GUS SAT UAL cts acs te tases. sisiaipisis 4.5 iors lajeissais 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
Bie bE WAT aeciiocis ee. «sts ete lalitalesis hase 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
March ea lal EV SVeisis gia:'aie eal hers ielalerstar si eia-avs 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
AEA renin sae acces cheeses Gas 18 30 6,265 59, 240 0.06 
IM aivesa ccsesalane cissalais (asviavs) oie eeais vere a my vere 33 50 12,001 107, 480 0.10 
PUIG: yo seis avis ede sine gee hee ete wet Seek 21 38 12,323 128,020 0.12 
UL ie egir Gee Rati od. «oie Wh eecs Fete hows sks 28 41 8, 826 94,560 6.09 
August 32 47 8,067 64,570 0.06 
September 31 53 10, 664 105, 500 0.09 
MGbODER cg qS ates ccs sate esr bisie wee sete 30 58 41,043 428,650 0.39 
Np Ment Deb ees cade cacsauren er = ee ate 23 48 11,032 123,940 0.11 














* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1961, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1961, BY JURISDICTION 









































(Preliminary ) (Preliminary ) 
Strikes 7 Strikes 
Workers Man- Rect Workers Man- 
Industry ae Involved Days Jurisdiction aera Involved} Days 
MOS FUNG sc clea the, 3iasssisreyai 1 220 2,200 Derren ear pains cw besa cc Ma syst oareic a gieifians sve ws oes ulster weet 
isting Meee sere rece: \acottacsme «| ne ceeh els 6 eilee es es ws als Prince Wdward Wslands..o [22 4 aes oilers nie vena eller emesen ee 
MIT 8 ere viecate een <eie> 2 1,022 11,040 INO Wa SCOUa Sas selects it 572 1,140 
Manufacturing........... 21 2,841 30,780 New Brunswick......... 2 187 440 
Constriction. «3 6. <j. 13 4,787 56, 900 Quebees..i% sash. quiere 8 1,755 22,780 
Transportation, etc...... 3 1,028 4,010 OATIO. ne etevcsress scree 30 7,295 91, 660 
Public utilities.......... 1 200 430 Manitoba. .c.cs.8cs026% 1 40 800 
BNE AC nates scusyaras wenene Spain 4 112 2,290 Blas katchewalliics ss ccveraillsssaieavenlsrace|loe svecoies ye nellin a eyape tara 
SELMaCe Cor ces cae oheae gs 3 822 16, 290 Mipevta ce saa atcaetence 1 115 170 
—_ British Columbia....... 4 184 4,000 
All industries....... 48 11,032 123,940 Federale, .isisare.s cae herve 1 884 2,950 
All jurisdictions..... 48 11,082 123,940 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1961 
































(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industry pa are Man-Days Date Major Issues 
nion orkers =, i 
Employer Involved |jovem-| Accu- | Ferme Result 
Location ber |mulated cs 
Loagaine Fj 
Henry Selin Forest Products, Carpenters Loc. 2995 220 2,200 5,880 | Oct. 3|Wages, hours, working 
Nassau Lake, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 13 conditions, seniority ~7¢ 
an hr. increase in planing 
mill, 10¢ an hr. in saw-mill, 
higher piece work rates; 
improved working con- 
ditions. 
Minine 
Metal Mining K fs A 
Opemiska Copper Mines, Mining Employees’ 450 9,900 | 13,500 | Oct. 20 |Job classification , sickness 
Chapais, Que. Hederation (GIN Use) 0 Ne ee) Oi ee ee eee and accident insurance, 
seniority, union security ~ 
Coal etc. 
Dominion Coal(No. 18 Colliery),}Mine Workers Loc. 7557 572 1,140 1,140 | Nov. 1 |Arrangements for return- 
New Victoria, N.S. (Ind.) Nov. 3 jing to surface after com- 
pletion of ‘task work’’~ 
Return of workers pending 
negotiations. 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile Products 
Canadian Industries Ltd. Mine Workers District 50 208 620 620 | Nov. 27 |Wages, hours~11¢ an hr. 
New Toronto, Ont. (Ind.) Novy. 30 jinerease, five day week 
Monday to Friday. 
Hamilton Cotton and Textile Workers’ Union Tie 3,110 3,110 | Nov. 27 |Wages~ 
Trent Cotton, Woes. 723. 09740 amd (979) i 9 A seers 
Dundas, Hamilton and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trenton, Ont. 
Wood Products 
Canadian Office and School! Carpenters Loc. 3189 127 | 2,330 | 7,420 | Sep. 8 |Union security ~ 
Furniture, AQEE-ClO/CLC) = 3) Fi) le Bees eee 
Preston, Ont. 
Dominion Ayers, Carpenters Loc. 3263 igs 2,930 6,680 | Sep. 22 |Wages~ 
Ayersville, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (26) (|| eens eee ines 
Iron and Steel Products 
Royal Typewriter, Steelworkers Loc. 4711 111 1, 440 1,440 | Nov. 3 |Wages~Wage increase of 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 22 |5¢ an hr. 
Transportation Equipment 
paces Trader, Gp ore: 252 161 3,540 | 6,360 | Oct. 5 |Wages, hours, overtime~ 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Ee ott: GEeIoniee 700 102 | 2,070] 8,210] Oct. 16 Wages, union recognition~ 
i nndien Westinghouse, U.E. Loe. 512 (Ind.) 143 290 290 | Nov. 29 |Wages, seniority, holi- 
OLOTUORO TUM MME or NR ry 9 CONS Sage Ne ae we 2k days~ 
See Mineral Products 
anada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 215 400 4,40 4 i ~ 
Montical Otc, (AFL-CIO/CLG) 0 , 400 Now i Wages, fringe benefits 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 219 150 | 1,65 1 / i ess 
Bantu tre One. (AFL-CIO/CLC) , 650 , 650 vee _ Wages, fringe benefits 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 305 109 1, 20 19 / i ~ 
Bort Colboime, Ont, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 5 , 200 200 Bon ; ze Wages, fringe benefits 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 368 123 | 1,35 1 ‘i ] i = 
Woodstock, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) SO ERD fe ASSP TON AD | Wepes, frrae, Kone tie 
ee neer ow 
oronto Sheet Metal Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 500 | 10,500 | 32,100 | Se 11 |W i i 
] ; ; p. Wages, travelling time~ 
Te oe 30 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Novy. 29 }15¢ an hr. retroactive to 
, . Sep. 1, 1961, 3¢ an hr. 
effective May 1, 1962. 
Structural Steel Erectors Structural Ir Work 96 12 i 
ee of Ontario, various locs. e er aaa : eee NP 2 ee 
ee ee other (AFL-CIO/CLC) an hr. for welfare fund 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 19$1 











(Preliminary) 
Industry Darasion in searing 
— 3 an-Days ate aan 
See hos Union Workers a Mision teaues 
— Involved Nowenscl eeu Termi- Remult 
Location ber |mulated| "ation 
Date 
Windsor Builders and I.B.E.W. Loc. 773 other 1,900 | 24,700 | 74,640 | Sep. 20 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Contractors Exchange, building trades unions Nov. 20 |25-380¢ an hr. over a 2-yr. 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) period, improved fringe 
benefits. 
Toronto Builders Exchange, Structural Iron Workers 270 | 5,130 | 7,290 | Oct. 20 |Wages~10¢ an hr. increase 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 721 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 28 Jimmediately, 5¢ an_ hr. 
Jan. 1, 1962, 3¢ an hr. May 
1, 1962; 5¢ an hr. to welfare 
fund starting Jan. 1962, 
Ontario Lathing Contractors, Lathers Loc. 97 100 1, 800 1,800 | Nov. 7 |Alleged failure to honour 
Toronto, Ont. CAERE-GlO(CEE)\ geet Gi aliiivecal eee fails pea. agreement~ 
Brown & Root, Plumbers Loc. 488 115 170 170 | Nov. 7 |Living conditions in camp 
Windfall, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Noy. 9 |~Return of workers. 
Meco Electric, I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 161 160 160 | Nov. 22 |Pay for travelling time~ 
Smiths Falls, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 23 |Return of workers pending 
further negotiations. 
Saint John Builders’ Exchange, |Carpenters Loc. 1386 184 370 370 | Nov. 27 |Wages, working conditions, 
Saint John, N.B. (ADIECIO/GEC), et TR 5 ee  careamiise paid statutory holidays, 
union security ~ 
Bedford District Contractors Building Workers’ 505 510 510 | Nov. 30 |Wages, hours, union secu- 
Association, Hedenationu(G ND Wy ee I a artes iere rity~ 
Granby and district, Que. 
TRANSPORTATION ETc. 
Transportation 
Five automobile hauling firms, |Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 884 | 2,950 | 2,950 | Nov. 26 |Wages, control of welfare 
WVariouacentressQucan@Ontaivie at) a8 belelin peed  — Gh gil 9 = Wieismeceer fund~ 
Four automobile hauling firms, |Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 111 370 370 | Nov. 26 |Wages, control of welfare 
OalcyillevOshawa, Windsor, "8 85 BR PRT COPS —  eheial Peal 9B ieee terete fund~ 
other points, Ont. 
Pus.ic Urmiry OPERATION ; 
Hydro Electric Power I.B.E.W. Loc. 138 200 430 430 | Nov. 10 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Commission, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 12 |Wage increase, improved 
Hamilton, Ont. fringe benefits. 
SERVICE 
Government Service oe: . 
City of Hamilton, International Operating 135 770 | 3,950 | Sep. 28 |Wages~Wage increase, im- 
Hamilton, Ont. Engineers Loc. 700 Nov. 8 |proved fringe benefits. 
(AFL-CIO) 
Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 675 | 15,210 | 134,790) Apr. 24 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (ABI-CIO/CLC) 0 jee = i seeeetecs 























Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Technical Note to ‘’G” Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables 
in this section contain data covering strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and 
lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or 
involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. 


The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown in 
parentheses for the major work stoppages listed 
in Table G-4. The data in parentheses are 
those reported at an early stage of the work 
stoppage, and they refer only to the plant 
or premises at which the stoppage occurred. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 


terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 


The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1948). 


In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved or concerned in the dispute, number of 
workers involved, duration in man-days, starting 
date (the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage ter- 
minated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages are not likely to lead to 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently the 
information in this section may not be accurate 
in all respects. 


Ee —— 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1961 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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*Of this total 186 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen's Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners: details of the remaining 45 were obtained from other non-official sources. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1961 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 





A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LAB 





OUR GAZETTE 


For i O Per 
Only EB Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LaBour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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The Department of Labour Today 


Division on Older Workers 


In accordance with a directive from Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, to in- 
tensify efforts on behalf of older workers, 
the Division on Older Workers was estab- 
lished by the Department of Labour and 
placed under the direction of the National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation. 

It began operations on a full-time basis 
in 1959. Its functions include co-ordination 
of departmental activities in the field; de- 
velopment of educational efforts in co- 
operation with the Information Branch; 
encouragement of research in co-operation 
with the Economics and Research Branch 
and other agencies; liaison with voluntary 
agencies and provincial government depart- 
ments interested in problems of aging; hold- 
ing a watching brief on developments in 
other countries and liaison with agencies 
abroad; supplying of secretarial services to 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers; and the assembly and dissemina- 
tion of information. 

The Division has assembled the following 
material, which may be obtained free by 
writing to the Division on Older Workers, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

Speaking Out About the Older Worker 
Problem. A_ series of radio broadcasts. 
Available in French and English. 

Pertinent Facts About the Older Worker. 
A reference manual, prepared and assembled 
by the Information Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, June 1961. 

Discrimination Against Older Workers. A 
reprint of an article from the International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXXXII, No. 4, April 
1961, by the Division on Older Workers. 
Available in French and English. (Limited 
supply.) 

Don’t Judge A Man’s Worth By His Date 
of Birth. An examination of the myth of 
the older worker—a series of articles pre- 
pared by the Information Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Here’s Five Step Program That Could 
Work For You. By E. J. Hickey, reproduced 
from The Financial Post, June 24, 1961. 
How Safe Are Your Older Workers? By 
V. A. Broadhurst, reproduced from Indus- 
trial Welfare. 

The Care of the Geriatric Citizen. A study 
by the New Brunswick Association of 
Registered Nurses. 

Why EX at XL? A digest of two case 
studies of the relation between age and 
selected characteristics of sales personnel in 
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two department stores, by Douglas G. 
Dainton. 

Productivity of Older Workers. By Leon 
Greenberg, March 1961 issue of The 
Gerontologist. 

Pension Plans and the Employment of 
Older Workers. A “2 minutes of employ- 
ment facts” folder prepared by the Informa- 
tion Branch, Department of Labour. 

How Canada’s First Proper Purchasing 
Power Pension Plan Will Operate. James L. 
Clare, M.A. 

Industrial Pension Plans—1959. School of 
Business Administration of the University 
of Western Ontario, R. E. Sproule and J. J. 
Wettlaufer. 

Portable Pensions. By J. C. Maynard. 

A Summary of Findings of a Study of 
Canadian Pension Plans—1960. 

The Preservation of Pension Rights. Ontario 
Department of Economics, 1960. 

Vesting Provision in Pension Plans. Walter 
W. Kolodrubetz, U.S. Department of Labor. 
Housing for Older People. Humphrey 
Carver, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 

What Does Old Age Mean to You? Miss 
Hazeldine Bishop, Executive Assistant, 
Older Persons Section of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies. 

Barriers Can Disappear. Jan Campbell, Na- 
tional Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Let’s Eliminate Age Barriers in Hiring. 
H. L. Douse, Chief, Division on Older 
Workers, Civilian Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

National Employment Service and the Older 
Worker. C. A. Murchison, Commissioner, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Ottawa. 

The Older Woman and the Working World. 
Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Retirement Practices and Their Implications. 
A. Andras, Director of Legislation, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, Ottawa. 

Do You Support Your Pension Plan Or 
Does Your Pension Plan Work For You? 
James L. Clare, M.A., F.S.A., Actuarial 
Consultant and former Professor of Actu- 
arial Mathematics at the University of 
Manitoba. 

Occupational Medicine and the Older 
Worker. Dr. D. K. Grant, Director of 
Medical Services, Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1912 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Annual convention of British Columbia Federation of Labour (TLC) and TLC’s 
annual brief to federal Cabinet both request repeal of Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. B.C. Federation discusses question of political action 


Political action was one of the leading 
questions discussed at the 1912 convention 
of the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (TLC), a report of which was given 
in the February 1912 LaBour GAZETTE. The 
five-day convention was attended by 86 
delegates, compared with an attendance of 
60 the year before. 

The resolution on political action adopted 
by the convention “after several hours 
debate” decided that “the question of the 
endorsation of the doctrines of socialism 
be submitted to specially summoned meet- 
ings of the affiliated unions, returns of the 
vote to be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Federation for compilation.” 

Other resolutions approved, among the 80 
or more submitted, requested the repeal 
of the Lemieux Act [The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907], condemned the 
employment of Chineses cooks in railway 
construction camps, approved the supply of 
free text books in schools, opposed exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation, 
favoured women’s. suffrage, advocated 
government control of telephones, favoured 
abolition of money deposits in elections, 
commended the federal Government’s 
annuity scheme, favoured separate schools 
for Asiatics, and endorsed the B.C. Federa- 
tionists as the official organ of the Federa- 
tion. The delegates also supported a 48- 
hour week for cooks and waiters, and 
amendment of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The convention increased the per capita 
tax to 2 cents from 1 cent per number. 

Repeal of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was requested also, early in 
January, in the annual submission to the 
federal Government by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. A deputation 
from the TLC met in the Prime Minister’s 
office with the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. R. 
L. Borden; Hon. T. W. Crothers, Minister 
of Labour; and Hon. L. P. Pelletier, Post- 
master General. 

“The deputation comprised the majority 
of the members of the executive committee 
and Mr. J. G. O’Donoghue, the Parliament- 
ary Solicitor of the Trades and Labour 
Congress,” the LABouR GAZETTE reported. 
“The deputation was introduced by Mr. P. 
M. Draper, the Secretary of the Congress.” 
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Among other matters, the delegation 
questioned the advisability of continuing 
public grants to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company in view of the dispute 
between the company and certain of its 
employees in Western Canada; and made 
representations on behalf of the letter car- 
riers, urging superannuation, improvements 
in uniforms, an increase in provincial allow- 
ances, and improved classification. 

The deputation dealt also with Asiatic 
immigration, the eight-hour-day law, the 
abolition of the Senate, improvement of 
sanitary conditions in construction camps, 
and the extension of the fair wage clause to 
cases in which government funds were 
granted in aid of the construction of public 
buildings. 

The Labour GAZETTE reported that in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the fourth session of the Second Legisla- 
ture of Saskatchewan, “It was announced 
that the Government had practically com- 
pleted arrangements, in conjunction with the 
three great railway companies operating in 
the province, for a careful examination into 
the feasibility and cost of diverting the 
water of the south branch of the Saskatche- 
wan River for purposes of irrigation.” 

A strike by 52 pulp mill hands at St. 
George, N.B., which began on April 26, 
1911, was still going on when the GAZETTE 
of February 1912 went to press. The cause 
of the strike had been the refusal of the 
employer to grant a demand for an eight- 
hour day instead of one of thirteen and 
eleven hours, with an increase in minimum 
wages. 

In another strike, of iron moulders in 
London, Ont., which began in June as a 
result of the refusal of three firms to grant 
the same minimum wage for a nine-hour 
day as had been paid for one of ten hours, 
the GAZETTE reported that industrial condi- 
tions had ceased to be affected. Out of 60 
men who were originally involved, only six 
were still out of employment in January 
1912, the rest having “either found work 
on the terms demanded, or secured other 
employment.” 

Firefighters in Ottawa, numbering 70, 
besides gaining an increase in wages of $50 
a year, were granted one day off in eight 
instead of one in twelve or fourteen. 
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Throne Speech Forecasts Increase in Old Age Pensions 


Increases in old age pensions, in old age 
assistance, and in payments to blind or 
disabled persons were among the changes 
in social legislation forecast in the Speech 
from the Throne read at the opening of the 
fifth session of the 24th Parliament on 
January 18. 

After obtaining the provinces’ concur- 
rence for an amendment to the British 
North America Act, the Government intends 
to introduce a contributory system of old 
age pensions and related survivors’ and 
disability benefits in addition to the existing 
old age pension. The legislation to bring 
this into effect would “take into account 
private pension arrangements and the need 
for legislation concerning portability of 
pension rights.” 


Another measure proposed was the 
appropriation of “monies required in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund to safe- 
guard the rights of workers until the report 
of the special committee inquiring into the 
unemployment insurance program has been 
received and can be acted upon.” 


The Speech gave notice of legislation to 
require business and labour organizations to 
submit reports on the extent and nature of 
their operations “and whether, and to what 
extent, they may be owned or controlled 
outside Canada.” 


In addition to a larger Municipal Winter 


Works Incentive Program, already an- 
nounced, Parliament will be asked to 
approve other measures to stimulate 


economic activity. Among these will be: the 
construction of a railway from Matane to 
Ste. Anne des Monts, Que.; construction 
of a floodway and other works to conserve 
and control the waters of the Red and 
Assiniboine Rivers in Manitoba; an increase 
in the total amount of financing of exports 
that can be undertaken by the Exports 
Credits Insurance Corporation; an amend- 
ment to broaden the scope of the Small 
Business Loans Act; and the institution 
of an automobile ferry service between 
North Sydney, N.S., and Argentia, Nfid., 
and construction of the necessary vessel and 
docks. 

The Prime Minister has invited the pro- 
vincial Governments “to join with the 
federal Government in early discussions of 
the steps that might be taken toward the 
establishment of long-distance power trans- 
missions to link provinces and eventually the 
different regions of Canada.” 
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Parliament will be asked to provide for 
an expanded program of encouragement to 
scientific research by industry in Canada, 
an increase in federal grants to universities, 
and “a measure relating to the Senate” will 
be introduced. 

Acreage payments to farmers affected by 
the drought in the Prairie Provinces would 
be asked for from Parliament, and legisla- 
tion would be proposed to extend the period 
of application of the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act and the Fisheries Improvement 
Loans Act, the Speech stated. 

An amendment to the Civilian War Pen- 
sions and Allowances Act will be sought to 
authorize the payment of allowances, under 
specified conditions, to merchant seamen, 
fire-fighters, foresters, members of voluntary 
aid detachments and certain other civilians 
with war service overseas, 

The Government, in recent international 
meetings, “has reiterated its support for the 
expansion of world trade on a multilateral 
non-discriminatory basis and its readiness 
to play a constructive role in the promotion 
of world trade,” the Speech said. 


Dept. Appoints Co-ordinator, 
Emergency Manpower Planning 


George E. Simmons of Ottawa has been 
appointed Co-ordinator, Emergency Man- 
power Planning, in the Department of 
Labour. 

In his new post Mr. Simmons, who has 
had wide executive experience, will be 
responsible for co-ordinating the activities 
of all the Department’s branches concerned 
with manpower and industrial relations plan- 
ning in case of emergency. He will also 
carry on liaison with government depart- 
ments and agencies on the manpower aspects 
of their emergency planning. 

Born in St. Albans, England, Mr. Sim- 
mons has lived in Canada since 1929. From 
that time until the outbreak of the Second 
World War, he served with the Bank of 
Montreal in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario. 

During the war he served with the Royal 
Canadian Army Service Corps, both in 
Canada and overseas, rising to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

With the cessation of hostilities he 
returned to the Bank of Montreal for a brief 
period before taking up the appointment of 
Chief Administrative Officer, Boy Scouts of 
Canada. He has held this post for the past 
15 years. 
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TUC: ‘British Higher Education 


Doesn’t Meet Modern Needs’ 


The Trades Union Congress has sub- 
mitted a 5,000-word report to the British 
Government’s Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion in response to a request for its views on 
certain aspects of the problem. The com- 
mittee was established by the Government 
“to review the pattern of full-time higher 
education in Britain and in the light of the 
nation’s needs and resources to advise the 
Government on what principles its long-term 
development should be planned... ” 


The TUC report states that the present 
provision of higher education is inadequate 
for modern needs, that it falls short on two 
counts: 

1. It does not match the educational 
needs of large numbers of young people. 


2. It does not meet the economic, social 
and political needs of the community. 

To remedy these deficiencies, says the 
TUC, a substantial and sustained general 
expansion of higher educational facilities is 
required. 

Commenting on the first deficiency the 
TUC pointed out that social and economic 
factors still limit the number of children of 
manual workers who seek higher education. 
If children of manual workers had sought 
admission to universities in 1955-56 in 
numbers proportionate to the number of 
such workers in the adult male population, 
it would have been necessary to provide 
places for some 50,000 students instead of 
the 18,000 who were admitted that year. 
The Congress based these figures on the 
findings of an inquiry commissioned by the 
vice-chancellors and principals of Britain’s 
universities. 

The TUC placed special emphasis on the 
need to provide more educational oppor- 
tunities for girls. At present about twice 
as many boys as girls enter full-time 
courses of higher education. 

“There is little justification for continuing 
to assume that the needs of boys for higher 
education will remain greater than those of 
girls,” states the TUC. “It might well be in 
the national interest to attempt to modify 
any social or educational factors at present 
limiting the number of girls seeking such 
opportunities.” 

Expansion of opportunities for the educa- 
tion of young people was also required in 
the national interest, stated the Trades 
Union Congress when referring to the sec- 
ond deficiency. Detailed evidence of this 
need would doubtless be given to the Com- 
mittee by various oragnizations more 
directly associated with the different fields 
of professional employment. 
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Trade union interest and experience in 
national economic and industrial affairs, and 
public and social services, had convinced 
the TUC, “beyond all doubt,” of the need to 
enlarge the opportunities for higher 
education. 


“Only a sustained general expansion of 
higher education can remedy existing short- 
ages and ensure that future progress in all 
the different fields of national endeavour is 
unhampered by a lack of suitably qualified 
personnel,” the TUC report concludes. 


In an attempt to cope with the influx of 
secondary-school students resulting from the 
birth-rate “bulge” of the postwar period, the 
Government recently increased its contribu- 
tions to university building programs to 
£25 million for each of 1962 and 1963. At 
the same time the universities were told to 
go ahead with plans on the basis of £30 
million in each of the years 1964 and 1965. 


The Government’s aim is to provide for a 
university student population of about 
170,000 by the early 1970’s, compared with 
100,000 during the academic year 1958-59, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
announced. 


New Issue of University Annual 
Devoted to Industrial Relations 


Eight articles on industrial relations will 
be contained in the next issue of The Com- 
merceman, annual publication of the School 
of Business of Queen’s University. The maga- 
zine is due to come off the press early in 
March. 

The articles have been written by men of 
note. Titles and authors are: The Several 
Dimensions of Work, Prof. Frank E. Jones, 
Professor of Sociology, McMaster Univer- 
sity; The Role of Free Labour in a Chang- 
ing Society, Claude Jodoin, President, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress; Industrial Relations 
in the Decade Ahead, Ronald S. Ritchie, 
Executive Director, Royal Commission on 
Government Organization; The Impact of 
Automation, Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; The 
Impact of Labour Unions, Prof. H. D. 
Woods, McGill University; The Future of 
the Canadian Labour Movement, Wilfred 
List, labour reporter, Toronto Globe and 
Mail: The Need for Greater Co-operation 
between Labour and Management, Hon. 
James M. Macdonnell, M.P.; and The Role 
of the University in Industrial Relations, 
Dr. W. D. Wood, Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, Queen’s University. 

Copies of the book may be obtained 
from: The Editor, The Commerceman, 
Queen’s University, at $1 per copy. 
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CLC Committee to Investigate 
IWA’s Dispute with Carpenters 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
appointed a special committee to investi- 
gate the dispute over Newfoundland loggers 
between the International Woodworkers of 
America and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

The IWA has formally charged the 
Carpenters with raiding its jurisdiction. 

Claude Jodoin, CLC President, announced 
the formation of the committee last month. 
It will be composed of four CLC general 
vice presidents: Frank Hall, chairman; 
George Burt, William Jenoves and William 
Mahoney. 

Formation of this committee is the latest 
development affecting the union affiliation of 
Newfoundland loggers, which has been the 
subject of a series of disputes for about 
three years. 

Early in 1959, the provincial Government 
passed legislation, the Trade Union (Emer- 
gency Provisions) Act, to revoke the certif- 
ication of two IWA locals in Newfoundland 
(L.G. 1959, p. 360). This legislation fol- 
lowed the entry of the IWA into the New- 
foundland logging industry, and an ensuing 
strike at the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd., Grand Falls, Nfid. 

The CLC protested this action and 
formally petitioned the Governor-General- 
in-Council to disallow the legislation. No 
action was taken in the time permitted for 
disallowance. 

After passage of the Act, an independent 
union was formed—the Newfoundland 
Brotherhood of Woods Workers. At its first 
convention after its establishment the 
NBWW adopted a resolution authorizing its 
executive to “seek affiliation” with the 
Carpenters. 

In May 1960, the section of the New- 
foundland Labour Relations Act that re- 
quired the decertification of a union whose 
officers had been convicted of offences in 
connection with labour disputes was 
repealed. The amendment left the IWA 
free to organize and apply for certification if 
it could sign up sufficient members. 

In July 1961, after the Carpenters had 
begun a campaign to organize the New- 
foundland loggers, the CLC asked both the 
IWA and the Carpenters to agree to an 
impartially-conducted vote to determine 
the wishes of the loggers. Both unions were 
asked to give a prior commitment to accept 
the decision of the loggers. 

The IWA accepted; the 
refused. 

At this point the TWA filed with the 
Congress a formal protest against the action 


Carpenters 
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being taken by the Carpenters. The forma- 
tion of the CLC investigating committee is 
part of the CLC’s processing of this protest. 

In October the Newfoundland Brother- 
hood of Woods Workers disbanded after the 
Carpenters received a majority in the vot- 
ing conducted in August by the Carpenters. 

In September the province’s two paper 
companies recognized the Carpenters as 
bargaining agent. 

Before the entry of the IWA and the 
formation of the NBWW, the loggers of 
Newfoundland were organized into four 
unions: The Newfoundland Lumbermen’s 
Association, | Newfoundland Labourers 
Union, Fishermen’s Protective Union, and 
Workers Central Protective Union. 





European Economic Community 


Moves to Enforce Equal Pay 

The European Economic Community 
Council, meeting in Brussels in December, 
adopted a resolution that requires all mem- 
ber states to abolish, by either legislation or 
regulation or compulsory collective bargain- 
ing, all discrimination against women in 
setting their wages, so that the principle of 
equality in remuneration could be protected 
by courts. 

Wage equality is to be reached by three 
stages: Wage differentials in excess of 15 
per cent are to be reduced to 15 per cent 
prior to June 30, 1962; to 10 per cent prior 
to June 30, 1963; and completely abolished 
prior to December 31, 1964. 

EEC members will also refuse to treat as 
compulsory all collective agreements that 
would not ensure observance of this 
schedule, and seek to eliminate the follow- 
ing: 

—Application of obligatory minimum 
wages to men only, or at different levels for 
men and women. 

—Setting of different levels of minimum 
wages for men and women in collective bar- 
gaining or salary agreements and schedules. 

—Piece-work schedules with different 
remuneration bases for men and women. 

—Separate categories or classification 
criteria for men and women where salaries 
are subject to a system of occupational 
classification. 

—Maintenance in collective agreements 
of differences in remuneration based on sex. 

Systemic downgrading of women workers, 
different qualification standards for men and 
women, and evaluation of functions un- 
related to performance in classifying 
workers are also recognized as incompatible 
with the principle of equality. 


More Notes of Current Interest on page 242 
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The Tritschler Report 


Report of Mr. Justice G. E. Trifschler, appointed a Commission under Manitoba 
Evidence Act to inquire info 1960 strike at Brandon Packers, has been released 
Publication was withheld lest it prove prejudicial to trial of firm’s owners 


The report of Mr. Justice G. E. Trit- 
schler, who on June 29, 1960 was named 
a Commission under the Manitoba Evidence 
Act to inquire into the strike earlier that 
year at the plant of Brandon Packers Lim- 
ited, Brandon, Man., was released in Nov- 
ember. 

The Commission presented the report in 
February 1961 but publication was withheld 
lest its contents prove prejudicial to the 
trial of the two owners of the company, 
who, as a result of evidence brought to 
light during the inquiry, had been charged 
with conspiracy, theft and fraud. They were 
convicted in November and the report re- 
leased immediately afterwards. 


The Commission was directed by its 
terms of reference to assess the effect on 
the public interest of the strike by Local 
255 of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America and to make recommendations on 
methods by which peaceful industrial rela- 
tions in Manitoba might be enhanced. 


The report contains the findings of a full 
inquiry into the negotiations between the 
parties and the actions taken by both in 
connection with the strike. 


Background of the Strike 


The Commission traced the history of 
the relations between the union and the 
company back to their beginning. 

Brandon Packers Limited, a Manitoba 
company incorporated in 1936, began as 
a custom slaughter-house with seven em- 
ployees. It grew into a packinghouse, meat 
processing and canning enterprise produc- 
ing a wide variety of goods; by 1959 it was 
employing about 200 persons. 

The company purchased livestock directly 
from producers, from the Brandon Co-op 
stockyards, and from stockyards in St. Boni- 
face and in Saskatchewan. About 90 per 
cent of its production was shipped to 
Winnipeg, Ontario and Quebec. At all levels 
it was in direct and constant competition 
with the “Big Three” (Canada Packers, 
Swift Canadian, and Burns & Co., Limited). 


Local 255, UPW, was organized in 1944 
and certified in that year as bargaining agent 
for the production and maintenance em- 
ployees of Brandon Packers. The inter- 
national union has nine districts, of which 
Canada is District 8. The District is divided 
into an eastern and western section, the 
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dividing line being the Manitoba-Ontario 
border, and has a Director, who has an 
assistant in the western section. Each pro- 
vince in the District has a provincial rep- 
resentative. 

The first contract, made on December Dil 
1944, set the pattern of wages that pre- 
vailed for the next 12 years—the base rate 
for males paid by the Big Three at Win- 
nipeg less approximately 44 cents per hour. 
Employees were graded according to ex- 
perience, qualification and type of work, 
and each grade was worth some cents per 
hour (3 cents at the time of the last con- 
tract before the strike). 


In the 12-year period there was only one 
work stoppage, a short sympathy strike at 
the time of the Big Three strike in 1947. 

While the business grew, the plant and 
equipment became obsolete. Only part of 
the depreciation reserves were put back 
into fixed assets. At the same time com- 
petitors were modernizing and cutting pro- 
duction costs. 


In 1954, the first owner of the company, 
J. C. Donaldson of Brandon, who at the 
time of incorporation owned nearly all the 
capital stock, began trying to sell the 
business. In 1956 it was sold to Hugh 
Paton and Douglas Hubert Cox, both of 
Toronto, but Donaldson, who in the be- 
ginning had been president and general 
manager, continued as general manager. 


The new owners acquired the business by 
promoting a new $400,000 bond issue in 
months while they held an option, and 
using the money so raised to pay for the 
shares they had bought, with the result 
that they acquired the business without 
using their own money or credit, but the 
plant expansion that was the declared pur- 
pose of the bond issue did not take place. 


In August 1956, a two-year contract be- 
tween the company and Local 255 provided 
for the same increases in cents per hour as 
the Big Three Winnipeg contract entered 
into in the preceding April. The 44-cent 
differential was retained. The years 1956 
and 1957 were lean years, a continuation of 
what the Commission termed a “skid to- 
wards bankruptcy.” Before the contract 
expired in 1958, Donaldson asked the 
negotiating committee to wait a while, as 
he would soon be replaced by a new 
manager. 
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Arthur Lloyd Wudel was appointed gen- 
eral manager in August 1958. He asked for 
and the union granted a one-year suspen- 
sion of negotiations to give him an oppor- 
tunity to get the company back on its feet. 
He was greatly aided in his efforts by the 
increase in the floor price of hogs under 
the federal Agricultural Stabilization Act 
and by the purchases by the federal Govern- 
ment of surplus pork in the period October 
1958 to January 1960. By the end of 1958 
the business was on the road to recovery. It 
was at this point, during the years 1959 and 
1960, that the owners, by charging to the 
company fictitious “management fees,” ex- 
tracted $123,750, and by other manipula- 
tions further amounts which brought the 
total sums diverted to $214,110. 

In the spring of 1959, Local 255 asked 
the management to resume negotiations for 
a new agreement, negotiations having been 
suspended for one year at the request of 
the new manager. The wage differential 
between Brandon Packers and the Big Three 
at Winnipeg was now 184 cents. The 
company’s position was that it could not 
afford to pay higher wages and remain in 
business. It was willing to consider certain 
fringe benefits and discuss a contributory 
pension plan. 

A conciliation officer was unable to bring 
about agreement and on August 28, 1959, 
the Minister of Labour established a con- 
ciliation board. The board having failed 
to achieve a settlement, the majority recom- 
mended an across-the-board increase of 2 
cents an hour, a half-cent increase in labour 
grade classifications, and certain additional 
fringe benefits. 

On February 4, 1960, the company agreed 
to implement the majority report. On 
February 16, Local 255 rejected the major- 
ity report by a strike vote. A final meeting 
was held between the company and union 
representatives on the afternoon of February 
24. 

The Commissioner found that evidence 
supported the company’s assertion that at 
this meeting it offered not only to imple- 
ment the majority report but also to grant 
any wage increases which might be agreed 
to by the Big Three on April 1, 1960 and 
April 1, 1961. The union denied that this 
offer was made. 

At a meeting of Local 255 on February 
24, the union did not report such an offer 
to the membership. On February 25 the 
company, having learned that its additional 
offer had not been communicated to its 
employees, wrote all the members of Local 
255 putting the offer in formal terms. 
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On February 28, the final pre-strike meet- 
ing of the Local was held. The Commis- 
sion found that “those present at the meet- 
ing were deliberately misled and confused 
about this letter by union officials deter- 
mined to implement the strike action.” 
When the final decision was taken to go 
out on strike the following morning the 
members voting thought they were re- 
jecting an offer by the company to imple- 
ment only the majority report. The decision 
was taken by standing vote after inflam- 
matory speeches. The strike began on 
February 29. 

The picketing by the union of the struck 
plant involved taunts, threats, egg throw- 
ing, rock throwing, nail strewing, obstruc- 
tion of traffic and assaults. The President of 
the Local was convicted of assaulting a 
man whom he mistook for a strike breaker 
and was sentenced to nine months imprison- 
ment. Another union member was convicted 
of assault and another of obstructing a 
truck. The union paid costs of defence and 
fines. The union and other labour organiza- 
tion engaged in a Canada-wide campaign 
to boycott the company. 

The company continued to operate the 
plant, hiring replacements to whom it pro- 
mised continuing employment. On February 
29, the day the strike began, the company 
wrote each employee stating that since 
he did not turn up for work, his employ- 
ment was terminated. A further letter from 
the company on the same day advised each 
employee that automatic termination of life, 
sickness and accident insurance had resulted 
from the termination of his employment.* 


Mr. Justice Tritschler was appointed as 
a commission of inquiry on June 29, 1960. 
Following correspondence with solicitors for 
the company and the union and stalling by 
both sides, the Commission set August 29, 
1960 for the opening of its hearings. A 
few hours before that time the strike was 
settled. The Commission reached the con- 
clusion that the reasons for the settlement 
were that the owners were “panicked into 
a settlement in an attempt to prevent the 
disclosures which the opening of the Com- 
mission would make certain” and the inter- 
national union seized the opportunity for 
settlement because the strike had failed. 
The settlement granted an increase of 12 
cents an hour effective on the date of re- 
turn to work and with no retroactive fea- 
ture; an additional 6 cents per hour effective 





*Later the company applied to the Manitoba 
Labour Board for an order decertifying Local 255 
as the bargaining agent. The Board’s order directing 
a vote was contested by both the company and the 
union, See Re Brandon Packers Limited (1960) at 
page 57 of the January 1961 Larour Gazerrs. 
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August 1, 1961, and whatever increase is 
granted by the Big Three on April 1, 1962. 


The company and the union then sought 
to have the inquiry stopped. When the 
Government was not prepared to consider 
the matter settled, both parties engaged in 
various tactics to obstruct the work of the 
Commission, failing to provide information, 
failing to appear at hearings, and the like. 
The Commission found it necessary to use 
its full powers under the Manitoba Evidence 
Act to compel the filing of documents and 
the attendance of witnesses. The day after 
the last public hearing the Commission 
referred the whole of the proceedings to 
the Attorney General and the prosecution 
of Paton and Cox followed. 


Effect of Strike on Public Interest 


The commission emphasized the impor- 
tance of the company’s operations in Bran- 
don and in the economy of Manitoba. It is 
the only packinghouse and one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns outside of the 
Greater Winnipeg area and thus contributes 
to the decentralization of industry through 
rural Manitoba essential to a well-balanced 
provincial economy. 


The withdrawal of capital funds by the 
Owners in the period prior to the strike 
left “a gravely wounded industry.” It 
would be idle to speculate, the report states, 
what might have been the wage-paying poten- 
tial of the company if the money im- 
properly withdrawn had been put into the 
plant. The Commission believed, however, 
that the evidence contradicted the union’s 
claim that Brandon wage scales should be 
within 44 cents of the Big Three’s Winnipeg 
rates. This differential, which was estab- 
lished when the base rate was SO cents, 
should have increased as the base rate 
trebled. The cost to the company of trans- 
porting 90 per cent of its production 130 
miles between Brandon and Winnipeg, the 
point at which it must sell competitively 
with the Big Three, and the fact that 
the Brandon plant is a  one-division 
operation that is not comparable with fully 
integrated packinghouses with a number of 
divisions, were important factors. 

The strike, which the Commission thought 
was unjustified, was a costly affair. It cost 
the striking employees about $200,000 in 
lost wages. The international union spent 
about $47,000 and sympathizers donated 
$28,000, which was also spent. The com- 
pany’s last pre-strike offer was at least as 
good as the final settlement, which came 
at the point when the strike had failed 
and only because the company hoped to 
forestall the inquiry. 
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A term of the final settlement provided 
that the parties agreed to request an in- 
dependent economist from the staff of the 
University of Manitoba to make an investi- 
gation into the factors that may or may not 
justify a wage differential in the meat pack- 
ing industry between plants situated at 
Brandon and at Winnipeg. This sort of 
inquiry, in the Commission’s view, might 
well have preceded strike action. “To in- 
crease the pressure is not a good way to 
find out whether the patient can stand a 
higher pressure—unless the patient is ex- 
pendable, which the company is not, at least 
to the members of Local 255 and the 
people of Manitoba.” 


Findings of the Commission 


In sections of the report dealing with 
the misbehaviour of the company and its 
owners, and the misbehaviour of the union, 
the Commission took strong exception to 
the attitudes and activities of both parties. 


The company put money raised for plant 
development to improper and unproductive 
use. Before the conciliation board, the com- 
pany pleaded inability to pay. In putting 
forward arguments in support of its posi- 
tion, it withheld essential information and 
deliberately misled the board. It tried to mis- 
lead the Commission in the same way. 

The Commission was critical of the union 
on a number of points. The Local did not, 
in the opinion of the Commission, obtain 
the kind of service it had a right to expect 
from the international. The union was com- 
pletely ignorant of company affairs and 
neither the union nor the union nominee 
on the conciliation board challenged the 
company’s statement about its financial 
position. There were indications of indif- 
ference on the part of the union at higher 
than the local level to the survival of a 
small independent enterprise. 

Further, the professional staff of the 
union completely misjudged the chances of 
success of the strike. They did not assess 
management’s ability to carry on or the 
availability of an alternative supply of 
labour or the reaction of public opinion. 

When being questioned before the con- 
ciliation board the union did not fully dis- 
close wage rate information for plants 
organized by the UPW in other parts of 
Canada, and, in its efforts to implement the 
policy that a worker should receive the 
same wage for a job no matter where he 
performs it in Canada, had deliberately 
misled the board as to the existence of 
differential rates between small and large 
companies and between different industrial 
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areas. During the strike, it deliberately mis- 
led the public about wage rates and other 
matters. 

The Commission found union officials at 
fault in precipitating strike action by with- 
holding from the membership the com- 
pany’s last offer. 


The conduct of the strike itself was 
marked by acts of violence and discreditable 
behaviour, and the misconduct was con- 
doned and approved by union officials. 


The Commission also inquired into the 
Canada-wide campaign engaged in by the 
union and other labour organizations to 
boycott the company. It made a distinction 
between appeals for sympathetic boycott 
action based on truthful statements and 
boycott action forced on neutrals by picket- 
ing or threats of picketing and by threat of 
strike action which, if taken, would be 
contrary to law and in breach of provisions 
of existing collective agreements. As an 
example of the latter type of boycott, the 
Commission cited the refusal of members 
of other locals of the union to handle 
products diverted from Brandon Packers to 
Canada Packers plants because of the strike. 
As a typical example of unreasonable pres- 
sure uopn a neutral company, it cited the 
effort of several unions to have Safeway 
Stores cease handling Brandon Packers 
goods, and when the company refused, the 
picketing of Safeway Stores. 

Finally, the Commission was strongly 
critical of the union’s attitude to the Com- 
mission, in that it joined with the company 
in trying to suppress the inquiry. 


Recommendations as fo Changes in Legislation 


It is a signficant feature of the Report 
that the Commission does not look to 
changes in the law to correct all the abuses 
the inquiry uncovered. It finds the climate 
of labour-management relations poor: 
“Neither is inclined to see much good in 
the other or to recognize the evils in its 
own camp.” It noted that no management 
submission disclosed an awareness that 
management had shown itself in an un- 
favourable light at the inquiry. It expressed 
particular concern at the hostility of labour 
leaders to organized society outside the 
labour movement and at the “vicious im- 
age of government, the police and the courts 
as the enemies of the worker” that is 
created. The Commission’s analysis of the 
attitude of government departments and 
the behaviour of the police in all phases of 
the strike did not bear out this image. 


One of the recommendations was a strong 
appeal for better public education on indus- 
trial relations. 
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Nearly everyone is an employer or an 
employee and ought to have some under- 
standing of the problems of industrial rela- 
tions, but the Commission found evidence 
of ignorance, misinformation, misunder- 
standing and apathy. 

Industrial relations should be taught at 
the high school level, perhaps in the new 
non-matriculation general courses to reach 
people going into trades. At the university 
level, intensifiication and broadening of the 
course was recommended. Extension courses 
on a popular level should be available for 
those already working. Encouragement 
should be given to the establishment of 
labour-management institutes and seminars. 

To achieve these aims, it was suggested 
that the Department of Labour might en- 
list the assistance of an industrial relations 
advisory committee to plan and co-ordi- 
nate the teaching of the subject. 

Methods should also be sought to stimu- 
late general reading on labour-mangage- 
ment matters and the reading material on 
labour relations in many libraries in the 
province should be brought up to date. 

The main recommendations for changes 
in the law are set out below. 

Corporate Status for Employer and 
Employee Associations—The Commission 
recommended that all employer’s organiza- 
tions or federations of such and all trade 
unions, whether international, national, 
provincial, local or federations of such, be 
made legal entities, at least for the purpose 
of prosecuting or being prosecuted for 
breach of any law and for the purpose of 
suing or being sued for any cause of action, 
and “it would be best that they should 
have corporate status for all purposes.” 

Making unions legal entities was a step 
that would have to be taken if there was 
to be any improvement in the climate of 
industrial relations. This method must be 
tried before experimenting with many of 
the methods suggested by employer organi- 
zations, which the Commission thought 
were more likely to cause a breakdown of 
the collective bargaining system. In the 
Commission’s view, 

This change in the law, which labour always 
resists, will prove a boon to the labour move- 
ment. It will conduce to more responsible 
behaviour and with that will come an 
immediate increase of public esteem and sup- 
port and of management respect. The need for 
responsible behaviour will cause a gradual 
weeding out of irresponsible leadership whose 


retention would jeopardize the financial posi- 
tions of unions. 


Justice was sometimes denied or impeded 
because trade unions have no legal status. 
Members wrongfully expelled from unions 
cannot get the union before the courts, and 
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evidence submitted to the Commission 
showed that breaches of collective bargain- 
ing agreements are committed or threatened 
with “cynical indifference” because the 
union cannot be sued for breach of contract. 


In the Commission’s view, unions are 
entities in fact and should be endowed with 
entity in law. 


Some believed that giving unions legal 
status would be of little value because 
unions often have small assets and it is 
often difficult to prove damages resulting 
from breaches of agreements. 


These difficulties could be partly over- 
come by amendments to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. One should provide that a breach 
of a collective bargaining agreement by 
one party shall be actionable at the suit 
of the other party without proof of special 
damage. Another should state “that a trade 
union which defaults in obeying the judg- 
ment of any court shall not be competent 
to be certified or to remain certified as 
a bargaining agent.” The Act should 
further provide that if a disqualified union 
is a member of a larger body, no other 
local of the larger organization may be 
certified as bargaining agent of the unit 
formerly represented by the disqualified 
union. 


Discharge of Strikers—The day the strike 
commenced, the company notified each 
striking employee that, because he had 
ignored an earlier warning to report for 
work on that day, his services were termi- 
ated with a resulting loss of rights to life, 
sickness and accident insurance. 


In the opinion of the Commission, this 
action was unnecessary, useless and provo- 
cative. Arguments for the legality of the 
dismissal on the ground of non-attendance 
at work the Commission characterized as 
“sterile.” It was an empty gesture, for if 
a strike succeeds and the company gives 
in to the union terms, there must be rein- 
statement. 

Further, the dismissal contravened Sec- 
tion 2(2) of the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act which provides: “No person shall cease 
to be an employee within the meaning of 
this Act by reason only of his ceasing to 
work as the result of a lockout or strike 
or by reason only of dismissal contrary to 
the Act.” In the Commission’s view, the 
section requires amendment but the spirit 
of it should not be destroyed. The principle 
that a man legally on strike has not given 
up his job, and that the employer hires a 
replacement at his peril, is recognized in the 
statutes of the majority of the provinces 
and in the federal laws of Canada and the 
United States. On the other hand, the 
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present Manitoba provision preserving em- 
ployee status indefinitely was unreasonable. 

It is ridiculous that years after a strike has 
failed and the employer has been carrying on 
his business unhampered by the forgotten 
strike the present employees should be impeded 
in selecting a bargaining agent by considera- 
tion of the position of the former employees 
who have long since given up the battle. 


The Manitoba Branch of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association proposed that 
certification should be suspended upon strike 
action being taken and that certification 
should be automatically revoked when the 
employer entered into an agreement with 
another union or bargaining agent. The 
CMA also suggested that an employer be 
permitted to discharge a striking employee 
who refused to report for work upon re- 
quest. In its view, the Act should specify 
that where strike action has been taken 
after there has been compliance with the 
necesary requirements, “employers should 
be relieved of the obligations with respect 
to bargaining and be at liberty to alter the 
terms and conditions of employment.” 


If these proposals were adopted, the Com- 
mission said, the employer would be able 
to convert strike action into the end of the 
union and the strike itself. They were an 
“unconscious indication of anti-union men- 
tality,” an attempt to emasculate the strike 
weapon. Under the present system of col- 
lective bargaining, the strike or lockout is 
the fundamental means of conflict. To re- 
move the strike weapon or to weaken it 
so that it became ineffective would only 
hasten the introduction of compulsory arbit- 
ration, which is anathema to both labour 
and management. 

Mr. Justice Tritschler did not think that 
the voting rights of strikers should be pre- 
served indefinitely, nor did he believe in 
the instant terminations of voting status of 
strikers. He also objected to the suggestion 
that the right to vote be preserved for a 
fixed period, on the ground that a fully 
effective strike might be broken by mere 
passage of time. He thought, however, that 
the concept of maintaining employee status 
for a fixed period might be combined with 
the proposal to leave the whole question of 
certification and decertification to the Mani- 
toba Labour Board. After the fixed period, 
the Board would have the sole right to 
decide whether a certification should be 
revoked and a new bargaining agent 
certified. The Board should be given the 
power to take votes of either strikers or 
replacements or both whenever and in what 
manner it decides. It should be guided by 
the result of such votes only to the extent 
that it considers necessary. “The counting 
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of heads of strikers or replacements settles 
nothing. The crucial questions must be 
whether the strike is effective or whether a 
bona fide replacement staff is so reasonably 
assured of continued employment that its 
request for a bargaining agent should be 
considered.” 


Union Security—Although union security 
was not an issue in the dispute, employers’ 
organizations appearing before the Com- 
mission submitted that working people 
needed protection from compulsory union- 
ism or compulsory check-off. The Com- 
mission’s conclusion was that until a move- 
ment for voluntary unionism begins to 
express itself otherwise than through 
employer organizations, it ought not to be 
taken too seriously. 


On the other hand, the Commission con- 
sidered that union security contributes to 
harmonious relations. 


When all belong or contribute, there is no 
resentment against those who get the benefit 
of the services of the bargaining agent but do 
not share the cost. Where new employees are 
required to join the union (or at least contrib- 
ute) the tensions and unrest of continuous 
campaigns for membership are avoided. 
Management is not under the temptation to 
discourage joining or to encourage defections 
from unions. Raiding and competition for the 
uncommitted by rival unions is less likely to 
occur. If the union in a plant is insecure, the 


collective bargaining position of the employees 
will be weaker. 


An individual may not prefer the bargain- 
ing agent who is the choice of the majority, 
but as only one bargaining agent is possible, 
there is no alternative to representation by 
the selection of the majority. All use the 
services, all benefit, all should contribute 
to payment. The suggestion that the neces- 
sary and chosen bargaining agent should be 
paid by voluntary donations by members 
of the collective bargaining unit, in the 
Commission’s view, is not to be taken 
seriously. “Such a system would gravely 
weaken if not destroy the collective bargain- 
ing process.” 


As to union shop agreements permitted 
by Section 6(2) of the Act, and approved 
by management, the Commission did not 
recommend any change in the present law. 


Accepting the necessity of union security, 
the Commission would attempt to deal with 
possible abuses within a union, particularly 
financial mismanagement and improper ex- 
pulsion or denial of admission to member- 
ship. 

To guard against financial mismanage- 
ment, the Act should be amended to require 
annual financial statements to be filed by 
unions with the Minister of Labour and to 
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provide that any member shall be entitled, 
on application to the secretary or treasurer 
of the union, to a copy of such statements 
free of charge. 


That expulsion or denial of membership 
can in truth interfere with the “right to 
work” was illustrated in Manitoba by the 
Tunney case (L.G. 1957, p. 1214). Tunney, 
a milk driver, could only have appealed his 
expulsion from the local union by going to 
the meeting of the Teamsters General 
Executive Board at its Miami convention. 
Under the union constitution, until he had 
exhausted this remedy, he was debarred 
from seeking a remedy in court. The same 
type of provision appears in the UPW 
Constitution. ““Any member who resorts to 
any agency or court outside the Interna- 
tional Union before exhausting all avenues 
of appeal within the organization shall be 
automatically expelled from membership in 
the union.” This sort of requirement is 
general in union constitutions. 


The Act should be amended to provide 
that no labour union shall limit the right 
of a member to institute action against the 
union or its officers in any court or institute 
proceedings before any administrative body. 
Alternatively, the member might be re- 
quired to first exhaust reasonable hearing 
procedures within the organization but not 
outside of Canada and not to exceed a 
three-month lapse of time. Any provision 
of a union constitution or by-law incon- 
sistent with this provision should be without 
force or effect. The existence of the right 
of access to the courts would tend to ensure 
more expeditious and better conducted pro- 
ceedings. Further, “if the union shop is to 
continue, a workman denied admission to 
membership in a union should have an 
immediate right of appeal to the courts.” 


Picketing—The Commission pointed out 
that the Criminal Code forbids picketing 
which is other than informative. The picket- 
ing carried on during the Brandon Packers 
strike was not purely informative and 
picketing frequently is not. Picket lines 
usually impede, delay or interfere with entry 
or access of places of business where persons 
have a legal right to go. Police and security 
guards not properly instructed tolerate these 
interferences with public rights. The Com- 
mission therefore recommended that steps 
should be taken to see that all law enforce- 
ment officers have a correct appreciation of 
the law. 


Informative picketing should not inter- 
fere with the rights of strangers to a dispute, 
and it should not be used for organizational 
purposes. The present Section 6, which 
prohibits intimidation or coercion to compel 
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an employee to join a union, may make 
organizational picketing illegal, but, in the 
Commission’s view, it should be spelled out 
that the decision to choose a_ bargaining 
agent should be left to the free choice of 
employees without pressure on an employer 
to make him coerce his employees into 
joining a particular or any union. 

Interference with neutrals, which the 
Commission considered unfair, would be 
avoided if picketing were restricted (as to 
place) to the struck employer’s place of 
business; (as to time) to the period of a 
legal strike or lockout; (as to participants) 
to the members of the union on strike or 
anyone formally authorized by that union. 
Picketers should be required to carry written 
authorization from the striking union, and 
no one should be allowed to picket without 
such authority. If they are to be legally 
responsible for the illegal acts of picketers, 
unions should be protected against danger 
of liability for the illegal acts of unauthor- 
ized persons. 

It should further be made clear that 
refusal to cross picket lines is not per- 
mitted to employees bound by a collective 
agreement. This could be done through 
enlargement of the definition of “strike.” 

The right of strikers to appeal for public 
support by publicity other than picketing 
should be preserved. The Act should permit 
appeals for support by boycott of the 
employer with whom the union has a 
primary dispute. 

Secret Strike Voting—The constitution of 
Local 255 provided that no strike could be 
called without approval by a majority of 
the votes in a secret ballot. The evidence 
showed that this requirement was ignored. 
The actual strike vote was not secret. Blank 
pieces of paper were supplied on which was 
written “yes” or “no”, the papers being 
collected in a passed hat. There was no 
attempt at secrecy. Moreover, it was not 
this strike vote which sent the employees 
out on strike but a decision taken some days 
later on the evening before the strike. At 
this meeting there was an open vote follow- 
ing emotional speech making. The com- 
pany’s last offer was not put to employees. 


The Commission recommended that there 
should be a secret strike vote taken by and 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour. The issues and the latest offer 
should be communicated by the supervising 
authority. Also, both sides were entitled to 
know the full result of the voting. The Com- 
mission did not agree with a suggestion 
made by unionists that management should 
be told only whether the result was for or 
against strike action and not be told how 
many were for and against. 
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The Commission also recommended that 
provision be made for taking a_ secret 
supervised vote during the actual course of 
a strike if the Minister of Labour thought 
such a course might be beneficial. Such 
interference would rarely occur but the 
procedure should be available if special 
circumstances indicated the advisability of 
taking the opinion of the strikers on any 
question. 


Right of Employer to Communicate with 
Employees—During the dispute at Brandon 
Packers, the company kept the employees 
informed on the progress of negotiations. 
Union officials resented this and deliberately 
suppressed a company offer. The Commis- 
sion believed that the right of an employer 
to communicate with his employees should 
be spelled out in the legislation. This would 
correct presently current ideas that there 
was something underhand about the practice 
and would prevent union officials represent- 
ing an employer’s communication as an un- 
fair labour practice. 


Manitoba Labour Board—One of the 
employee members of the Board took an 
active part in the dispute. He should not 
have sat on the Board when the applica- 
tion for the decertification of Local 255 was 
dealt with by the Board. He should have 
been replaced by an alternate member, or, 
if none was available, an employer’s mem- 
ber could have retired with him. 


Conciliation Procedure—The Commission 
found that both sides deceived or withheld 
information from the conciliation board. 
It recommended that the Department of 
Labour intensify its efforts to inform parties 
to disputes and conciliation board members 
of the real purpose of conciliation. 

Further, it should be made a punishable 
offence wilfully to misinform a conciliation 
officer or a conciliation board. When a plea 
of inability to pay is raised, a conciliation 
board should have power to issue a “show 
the books” order and to put in its own 
accountants and investigators. 

If these recommendations were adopted, 
it would be necessary to revise or repeal 
Section 37 of the Act, which provides that 
neither a conciliation board report nor 
testimony or proceedings before a concilia- 
tion board are receivable in evidence in 
court. 


Enforcement Procedure—The Commission 
reached the conclusion that private prosecu- 
tion, as the sole method of enforcement 
of the provisions of the Labour Relations 
Act, should cease. There should be a public 
prosecutor, an official to supervise the Act, 
with the duty and power to initiate pro- 
ceedings where offences are committed. 
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The reasons advanced for this recom- 
mendation were that a law enacted by the 
Legislature for the public good should be 
enforced by public prosecutors. The law 
would be regarded with greater respect if 
an offence were regarded as an offence 
against the state rather than as an incident 
in a private dispute. In any case, the person 
aggrieved ought not to be put to the 
trouble and expense of conducting a pro- 
secution for the breach of a public statute. 
Private prosecution involves the further 
difficulty that one party may find himself 
in the position of having either to prosecute 


for an offence after his dispute with the 
other party has been settled, or stopping 
proceedings even though there has been a 
clear violation of the law. 


Conclusion—The Commission closed its 
report with a counsel of caution: “It is 
necessary to be alert to the danger that 
legislation induced by the stresses of an 
unpleasant strike may, while seeking in- 
dustrial peace, cripple good unions and 
damage the collective bargaining process.” 
It went on to say that this counsel of caution 
should not lead to inaction. 





Canada and the Colombo Plan 


In 1962 Canada will again contribute $50 million to Colombo Plan, bringing 
total Canadian contributions since Plan’s inception in 1960 to $382 million 


Canada will maintain its contribution to the 
Colombo Plan at $50 million for the com- 
ing year, Hon. David J. Walker, Minister 
of Public Works, announced at the annual 
meeting of Colombo Plan countries in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

By approving this contribution for another 
year, the Government followed up its 1958 
decision to make this sum available annu- 
ally for three years, subject to Parliament’s 
approval. Canada thus continues to partici- 
pate in the plan designed in 1950 as a 
co-operative venture in self-help and planned 
economic development for a group of Asian 
countries. 

Total Canadian contribution to the 
Colombo Plan, including the sum approved 
for 1961-62, has been $382 million. It was 
allocated as follows: 48 per cent for con- 
struction projects (chiefly power stations 
and transmission lines, industrial and agri- 
cultural equipment); 45 per cent for 
commodities (food, metal, woodpulp, fertil- 
izers); 3.4 per cent for technical assistance; 
and 3.6 per cent for aerial and other 
surveys, and for equipment for schools. 

In addition to its Colombo Plan contri- 
butions, Canada has so far made available 
to member countries loans and grants total- 
ling $70 million for the purchase of wheat 
and flour. 


One of the Plan’s charter members, Can- 
ada belongs among the six “donor” countries 
outside the area. Technical assistance, grants 
of foodstuffs and commodities, and capital 
aid are its contributions to the _ less- 
developed member countries in South and 
Southeast Asia. 

The countries in the Colombo Plan area 
continue to require an ever larger number 
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of scientists, technicians, engineers and 
persons with managerial and administrative 
skills and aptitudes, to assist them in de- 
veloping their natural resources, modern- 
izing and mechanizing their agriculture and 
industry, transportation and commerce, and 
training an effective government, business, 
and professional community. 

To help meet these needs, Canada’s 
Colombo Plan Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram has continued to expand. Up to March 
1961, Canada had sent out 255 experts 
under the Technical Assistance Program. 
Of these, 34 are at present carrying out 
assignments in eight member countries in 
such fields as education, hydro-electric plant 
operation, aircraft maintenance, and ac- 
counting. In addition, more than 200 Cana- 
dian engineering and technical personnel 
have worked on contracts in association with 
capital aid projects in a number of member 
countries. 

In the same period, 1,564 fellows and 
scholars from 16 member countries had 
received training in Canada under the 
technical co-operation scheme. Their studies 
had covered various aspects of economic 
and social development, including agricul- 
ture, engineering, railways, road and bridge 
construction, health services, education, 
public administration, and others. Because 
French-language institutions are available in 
Canada, it is possible to offer fellowships 
and scholarships on an expanded scale to 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

This compares with the over-all figures 
on training of experts under the Colombo 
Plan: 26,373 trainees from these countries 
have been trained in other countries in a 
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hundred skills, from engineering and print- 
ing to nursing and social services; 5,755 
experts have been sent out (or from one of 
the Southeast Asian nations to another) to 
give advice, set up schools, establish co- 
operatives, reorganize transport, and assist 
in dozens of similar activities. 


Between 1950 and 1961, more than 1,850 
training places have been provided by the 
countries in the region. During these years, 
the training capacity of the region has 
greatly increased, particularly at the higher, 
professional levels. The Colombo Plan re- 
port discussed at the annual meeting, how- 
ever, notes that training at the technician 
level has not been as concentrated as it 
was envisaged in 1950. The shortage of fully 
trained technicians is still acutely felt and 
the range of skills in which they are needed 
is very wide. 

Although the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram requires years before its full benefit 
can be felt, the results of the capital aid 
program show quickly in the Colombo Plan 
countries. New power and irrigation dams, 
trawlers and fish processing plants, a nuclear 
reactor, training schools, cobalt bombs, 
diesel engines, workshops for farm ma- 
chinery, telecommunications systems and a 
cement plant belong among the Canadian 
contributions. 


Typical examples of projects financed by 
Canada are: detailed aerial mapping in 
Ceylon, needed for a survey of its resources; 
gift of textbooks to medical schools in the 
area; equipment to help Calcutta get a pure 
milk supply; equipment for technical schools 
in various countries; cobalt beam therapy 
unit for Burma; pest control laboratory for 
India; mobile veterinary service and clinic 


for Cambodia; aircraft and ground equip- 
ment for locust control in India; equipment 
for trucks and bus maintenance in Bombay; 
and books for a school of public admin- 
istration in Indonesia. 


In specifying the allocation of Canadian 
contributions, Canada has emphasized pro- 
jects with longer-range potentials for raising 
the standards of living of the people. 

A substantial part of the capital assistance 
extended by Canada in 1959-60 was taken 
in the form of industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 


The aid in the form of foodstuffs has 
proved to be of direct benefit in times of 
emergencies, such as droughts and floods, 
as it helped the affected countries to avoid 
using up resources urgently needed for basic 
economic development, to alleviate pressure 
on scarce foreign exchange resources, and 
to moderate the inflationary impact of grow- 
ing domestic consumer demand generated 
by increasing expenditures and _ rising 
incomes. 

Other commodities, such as base metals, 
railway ties, and fertilizers, have in part 
served the same purposes and, in addition, 
have helped to maintain employment in the 
developing countries, to keep their newly 
established capital facilities in production. 

Designing and building of capital projects 
such as hydro-electric plants and installa- 
tions represents a significant immediate ad- 
dition to the basic capital facilities now 
available in South and Southeast Asia. These 
projects will stimulate further economic 
development and provide a basis on which 
domestic and foreign private investment 
may be attracted. 





Canadian Maritime Union Affiliates with CLC 


The Canadian Labour Congress last month accepted the affiliation of the recently 
organized Canadian Maritime Union. Announcing the action by the CLC Executive 


Council, President Claude Jodoin said: 


“We are very pleased to have the Canadian Maritime Union as an affiliate of our 
Congress. We believe that this organization offers seamen the expectation of democratic 


trade union representation.” 
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Third Annual Convention of the 
Religion-Labour Council of Canada 


Delegates agree that industrial relations in Canada must be improved before we 
can hope to make our way of life attractive to world’s newly emerging countries 


Industrial relations in Canada must be 
improved before we can hope to make our 
way of life attractive to people in the 
countries of the world that are newly enter- 
ing upon industrialization and independence, 
It was generally agreed by delegates to the 
3rd annual convention of the Religion- 
Labour Council of Canada, held in Ottawa 
on January 16. 


The Council was organized in 1960 with 
the object of bringing together representa- 
tives of the churches and the labour move- 
ment, and promoting the development of 
personal relationships and understandings. 


Victor Reuther, Director of International 
Affairs, United Automobile Workers, was 
the convention dinner speaker. 


About 100 delegates attended the meet- 
ing, of whom about 60 represented labour 
organizations and 40 represented religious 
bodies. 


At the morning session, which was under 
the chairmanship of Stanley Knowles, 
Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress, a panel discussion on the subject, 
“Canadian Industrial Relations and Religion 
—for Export?” was led by Charles H. 
Millard, at one time Canadian Director of 
the United Steelworkers in Canada, who 
recently retired as Director of Organization 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Other members of the panel 
were Miss Mary Kehoe, Institute of Social 
Action, Ottawa; Rabbi Solomon Frank, 
Montreal; and Andrew Brewin, a lawyer 
and prominent Anglican layman of Toronto. 

After the panel discussion, the conference 
was divided into 12 small discussion groups. 
Later, spokesmen from a number of the 
groups gave reports of their groups’ dis- 
cussions. 

C. H. Millard 


As material for the panel discussion, Mr. 
Millard delivered a paper citing an example 
of present-day industrial relations in one of 
the newly independent states of Africa, 
which, he said, he had chosen “because it is 
typical in too many of the lesser-developed 
states, and contains both good and bad ele- 
ments of great importance to all of us at 
home and abroad.” 

In the case cited, the employees were 
represented by two unions, one an African 
union for the mineworkers and the other 
a union representing the predominantly 
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white supervisory workers. When _ the 
African union went on strike for a dues 
checkoff, higher wages, and equal pay for 
equal work, the staff union, whose white 
members were being paid about 10 times as 
much as the Africans even when the work 
being done was similar, announced its 
adherence to its traditional position of 
maintaining “the rate for the job.” 

This expression Mr. Millard described as 
“a fancy way of saying ‘We want to keep 
the Africans out of the job.’ ” In reality, 
it was a way of maintaining the privileged 
position of the white employees. 

Then he went on to ask whether we in 
Canada, either from the union or from the 
religious point of view, were setting a proper 
example for these undeveloped countries; 
whether the impression of trade union and 
religious life in Canada that was being given 
to these countries was such as to make it 
attractive to them. 

Mr. Millard asked the panel to consider, 
among other things, whether from the 
moral standpoint union action could be 
confined to the function of collective bar- 
gaining, and whether industrial relations in 
Canada were likely to be helpful or harm- 
ful as an example for industrial and 
democratic development abroad. 


Panellists 


Rabbi Solomon Frank emphasized the 
importance of certain values, having belief 
in God as their source, that must be lived 
up to, taken into our lives and translated 
into values of living. Regarding these eternal 
principles, such as the equality of man and 
the belief that blacks as well as whites were 
made in the image of God, there could be 
no compromise. Loyalty to these values, he 
insisted, lies at the basis of human relations. 

Before we can improve our reputation 
abroad we must improve our behaviour at 
home; we cannot separate labour and 
religion, he said. 

Mr. Brewin urged that the emphasis 
should be on those principles in which we all 
profess to believe, and on translating them 
into action, rather than on leadership and 
on the utterance of noble sentiments. He 
thought that both religious bodies and 
unions were afflicted by the temptation to 
allow themselves to become narrow, intro- 
verted and self-centred, with the result that 
they came to be mainly concerned with 
looking after their own interests. 
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He asked what religious leaders were 
doing to present the newly independent 
countries with a favourable view of demo- 
cracy. Religious leaders were usually say- 
ing the right things about these matters, 
but there should be more emphasis on 
carrying out the principles they advocated. 

Miss Kehoe said that labour and the 
churches should concern themselves with 
such social problems as unemployment, 
which should not be left hopefully to mend 
themselves. She thought that organized 
labour had been carrying out its responsi- 
bility regarding unemployment by urging 
measures for dealing with it. 

With regard to the undeveloped countries, 
she suggested that in spite of our advantages 
we had something to learn from them. Our 
ways were not necessarily the best for them, 
and they should be allowed to shape their 
own destinies both in religious and in 
labour matters. 


Group Spokesmen 


Rt. Rev. E. S. Reed, Anglican Bishop of 
Ottawa, speaking for one of the discussion 
groups, said that his group thought there 
was a serious lack of communication 
between church and _ labour leaders. 
Some clergymen were inclined to look at 
the labour movement through the eyes of 
the public press instead of themselves be- 
coming involved in union activities. 

Referring to the common problem that 
church and union leaders have in getting 
their members out to meetings, he said there 
were today too many spectators, and too 
few who wanted to get involved. Bishop 
Reed sugegsted that what the Council was 
now doing on the national level should be 
translated to the local level. 

Speaking for another group, Stanley 
Little, President, National Union of Public 
Service Employees, said that labour had 
put forward a definite program on social 
questions, but the church had not. For in- 
stance, the church had taken no stand on 
unemployment or on the health program in 
Saskatchewan. 


Another group spokesman, Art Shultz, 
United Automobile Workers, said that for 
both the churches and the labour move- 
ment outside forces seemed to have taken 
over, and to be “reaching our people more 
than we do ourselves.” 

Sam Goodman, Canadian organizer for 
the Butchers, said that some clergymen 
took the stand that they could do more for 
the common people if they did not identify 
themselves with any group. He instanced 
one clergyman who said that if he publicly 
identified himself with labour he would 
not be so well able to collect money from 
the well-to-do to help the poor. Was it 
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Religious groups that are taking an active 
part in the Council include The Anglican 
Church of Canada, The United Church of 
Canada, The Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, Baptist Federation of Canada, 
Canadian Unitarian Churches, The Men- 
nonite Church, The Salvation Army in 
Canada, Student Christian Movement of 


Canada, and Canadian Jewish Congress. 


Representatives of the Canadian Catholic 
Conference, the Canadian Lutheran Council, 
and The Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada 
have attended national meetings as observers. 

Labour organizations participating in the 
work of the Council include: the Canadian 
Labour Congress, seven international unions, 
three national unions, three provincial 
federations, twenty labour councils, five 
joint councils, and sixty-six union locals. 


better to raise money or to stand on prin- 
ciple? He suggested that neutrality might 
result in refusing to do anything for any- 
one. 

Rev. D. A. Ellis, Anglican, Ottawa, said 
that in the parishes labour people did not 
speak up and make themselves known as 
labour people. Instead they left it to the 
clergy to speak for labour. His group had 
discussed the need for church and labour 
to take an interest in those not in the 
labour movement, e.g., the Eskimos. 

Alvin Hamilton, National Union of Public 
Employees, said the consensus of his group 
was that if we were to export our way of 
life to other countries we must also export 
our principles. They agreed that collective 
bargaining had to do with the whole life 
of man. 

Rev. M. A. Hughes, Anglican, Ottawa, 
agreed that church and labour were miles 
apart in communications. Labour said that 
the church was doing nothing about social 
questions, but things were said in church 
that were not heard by union men, maybe 
because they weren’t there. Interdependence 
was good between unions in Canada, much 
less so between Canadian unions and those 
in the United States, and still less so as 
regards Canadian unions and those in other 
countries. 

William Heath, United Steelworkers, 
spoke of the contrast between the economic 
position of members of different unions, 
instancing the steelworkers and the textile 
workers unions. He asked how workers in 
prosperous industries could help those in 
the less profitable industries and in other 
countries. He thought that the CLC had not 
enough power to bring about co-ordination 
between affiliated unions. 

Murray Cotterill, United Steelworkers, 
agreed that the case discussed by the panel 
was a pretty good mirror of what some- 
times characterized employer-employee 
relationships in this country, although some 
progress had been made here in this regard. 
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A brief presented to the Religion-Labour 
Council by the Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Toronto spoke of its con- 
cern that members of its affiliated unions 
be employed in the work of constructing 
the numerous churches, synagogues and 


other buildings being erected by religious 


organizations, 

The brief suggested that ‘‘the church has 
the support and goodwill of all trade union 
members in the construction field, and 
therefore should reciprocate by instituting 
a policy of paying fair wages and complying 
with all other working conditions as is 
established in the community.” 


It was foolish to criticize what happened 
in Africa when industrial relations in 
Canada were often conducted in an 
atmosphere of “fear-motivated protection- 
IST? 


Victor Reuther 


The present technical revolution is not 
merely a continuation of the old process 
of industrial change, and it has more serious 
implications, Victor Reuther told the con- 
vention in his address at the banquet. 

The older change consisted of the sub- 
stitution of mechanical power for manual 
effort, but the new revolution meant the 
substitution of mechanical judgment for 
human judgment, he said. ~ 

He emphasized the need for preparation 
to deal with the impact of these changes and 
for advance notice by managament of plans 
for extensive technological change. Firms 
sometimes objected that this would mean 
giving away trade secrets, but, he said, 
there was no such danger; it was merely 
a matter of accepting social obligations. 

Severance pay, earlier retirement, and 
sO On, Were measures that only scratched 
the surface of the matter of displacement of 
manpower. Plans for retraining had in some 
cases proved disappointing. In the meat 
packing industry in the United States, where 
collective agreements had provided for 
retraining schemes, few had found jobs, 
after being trained, at the skill for which 
they had been trained. 





It was not enough to say that the exercise 
of initiative would enable the unemployed 
to fit themselves into new positions. No 
amount of initiative would find jobs for 
the hard core of unemployment in Canada 
and the United States, Mr. Reuther con- 
tended. 

Trade union sentiment in both countries 
was in favour of encouraging private enter- 
prise to provide jobs by expansion, but if 
private enterprise failed to co-operate it 
would have to expect that the public sector 
would expand to take up the slack. 


Recalling the “remarkable merging of 
religion and labour” in the early days of 
the trade union movement in Great Britain, 
by which the trade union movements of 
Canada and the United States had been 
greatly influenced, the speaker pointed to the 
deep roots of common interest between 
religion and labour. 


In later stages of development, however, 
organizations begin to concern themselves 
with the preservation of institutionalism. 
The Christian church’s most glorious hour 
had been when it was opposed to prevail- 
ing institutions, and the most glorious hour 
of the trade union movement had been 
when it was crusading on behalf of its 
opinions and principles. 

The speaker regretted that the unions’ 
preoccupation with institutionalism had 
drawn them away from their obligations to 
those outside the labour movement. He 
instanced the plight of migrant farm workers 
in the United States, largely deprived of 
opportunities for schooling for their chil- 
dren, of a sense of belonging to a com- 
munity, and of other advantages enjoyed 
by most people in that country. The trade 
union movement must be roused out of its 
commitments to institutionalism to deal with 
these things, he said. 

The shortage of material goods that 
hampered earlier generations no longer 
applied, and this has made it possible for 
us to think about being our brother’s 
keeper, Mr. Reuther said. 





CLC Names Assistant Director of Public Relations 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
announced the appointment of Laurent 
Chateauneuf, of East Templeton, Que., as 
assistant director of public relations. 


Born and educated in Quebec City, Mr. 
Chateauneuf is a former sportswriter of the 
French newspaper Le Soleil and news editor 
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of radio station CKCV, Quebec City. He 
moved to Ottawa in 1951 to work for Le 
Droit and, later, for the federal Govern- 
ment’s translation service, where he was 
Parliamentary translator at the time of this 
appointment. He also participated for some 
time on the French network equivalent of 
CBC’s News Roundup. 
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Sixth Annual Convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC) 


Adopts two statemenis of principle, one rejecting separatism as the remedy for 
grievances of French Canadians, the other urging reform of educational system 
Reiterates confidence in labour unity, opposes stockpiling of nuclear weapons 


(Translation) 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, held in 
Montreal from November 23 to 25, was 
highlighted by two statements of principles, 
one rejecting separatism as the remedy for 
the grievances of French Canadians, the 
other urging an important reform of the 
province’s educational system. 

Nearly 500 delegates, slightly fewer than 
at the 1960 meeting, attended the conven- 
tion and unanimously re-elected Roger 
Provost as president for a sixth term. 

The convention dealt with about 180 most 
varied resolutions. 

In its statement of principles on separat- 
ism, the convention rejected this drastic 
step but insisted, however, on the necessity 
of reforming the Canadian constitution, 
especially in connection with the right to 
self-determination. 

The statement of principles on education 
sounded a warning that weaknesses of the 
present educational system were a con- 
tributing factor in unemployment and 
insisted on the need to place the control of 
education in the hands of parents. 

The delegates also reiterated their con- 
fidence in labour unity, expressed support 
of the New Democratic Party, rejected the 
stockpiling of nuclear warheads on Canadian 
soil, and called for public ownership of 
public services. 

In his address at the opening of the con- 
vention, Mr. Provost insisted on the need 
for economic planning and called for the 
establishment of a superior council to carry 
out this purpose. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, and T. C. 
Douglas, leader of the New Democratic 
Party, addressed the delegates. Other guest 
speakers were: Msgr. V. Bélanger, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Montreal; Edmond Hamelin, pro- 
mayor of Montreal; and Léo Bérubé, Secre- 
tary of the Quebec Co-operation Council. 

Among other guests were: Rev. Gérard 
Dion, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, Laval University; Wil- 
liam Dodge and Stanley Knowles, Executive 
Vice-Presidents of the CLC; and Thomas B. 
Ward, CLC Director of Federations and 
Councils. 
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The convention was opened by Louis 
Laberge of the International Association of 
Machinists in his capacity as President of 
the Montreal Labour Council. 


President's Address 


Roger Provost, President of the QFL, 
called for the holding of a federal-provin- 
cial conference as soon as possible for the 
setting-up of a superior council for economic 
planning. 

Speaking at the opening session of the 
convention, Mr. Provost said that the first 
step toward full employment was the 
appointment of such a council at the top 
level, to which would be joined provincial 
and regional planning councils. 

Mr. Provost said that “planning must be 
done by top-level authorities who, if neces- 
sary, must resort to coercive measures.” 

The QFL President emphasized that plan- 
ning must exist for man and man must have 
a part in it. “Man needs economic and social 
security in order to pursue his purposes as 
an intelligent and social being. He must 
first obtain economic security, which is 
based on full employment at a reasonable 
wage.” 

Mr. Provost declared that in order to 
achieve full employment, immediate joint 
action at the two levels of government is 
essential. He accused the Ottawa and Quebec 
Governments of “passing the buck.” 

We agree that in order to have full employ- 
ment, planning must be done through co-opera- 
tion of both governments. All efforts of the 
provincial authorities would be practically use- 
less without joint and concerted effort on the 
part of the federal Government. Why would 
this not be possible? In Europe, some sovereign 
states have come to an understanding on 
planning, with a view to attaining common 
objectives . . . If this can be done [but isn’t 
being done], there is ill-will or a lack of 
interest; if it cannot be done, then the only 
thing left for us to do is blow up Confedera- 
tion. 


Mr. Provost also insisted on the neces- 
sity for full social security. On this point he 
criticized the Premier of the province for 
refusing to co-operate with the Royal Com- 
mission on health established by the federal 
Government. 

“Jt is deplorable that the head of the 
Province of Quebec, following in this matter 
the example of his predecessor, has invoked 
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the pretext of autonomy so as not to express 
the views of the people of this province to 
the Commission”. 


The President made a clear statement 
of the interest of the labouring class in the 
province’s educational system. “It has 
already been amply shown that education 
is directly related to employment, since it 
is those with the smallest stock of knowledge 
who are the most liable to find themselves 
without work,” he said. 

It was the craftsman who was once in 
demand, but it is now the technician who is 
wanted, Mr. Provost said. He called for a 
reform at all school levels. 


Besides requesting that education be made 
available to all and in the same degree, the 
QFL President reiterated that parents must, 
as citizens, share in deciding on the struc- 
tures and the programs as well as in the 
rational development of the educational 
system. He also admitted as a principle 
that those citizens who are asking for non- 
denominational schools should not have a 
denominational training thrust upon their 
children. 


In closing, Mr. Provost recalled that “to 
obtain a program of full employment, social 
security and free education, the province 
must, in the first place, reclaim possession 
of its natural, hydro-electric and other 
resources in order that the State of Quebec 
may exercise a greater control over the 
economic development of the province in 
order to make it work for the common 
good.” 


Donald MacDonald 


Full employment is Canada’s greatest 
national problem, said Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, at the opening session of the 
convention. 

Mr. MacDonald, representing CLC Pre- 
sident Claude Jodoin, said that the nation’s 
current unemployment was a blight on the 
country’s ability to properly administer 
itself. 


Stating that Canada has, through the 
medium of technology, the means to 
remedy this situation, he pointed out that 
the disgrace was even greater when 
illuminated by the fact that the problem 
has been solved in other countries, through 
democratic means. 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the CLC 
pointed out that Germany has not only 
solved the problem of unemployment but 
suffers from a shortage of hands to the 
point where it is now looking toward 
Canada for manpower. 
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He called for the enactment of the one 
blueprint devised in Canada to solve the 
unemployment problem, that which is put 
forward by the CLC. 

Turning to internal problems, Mr. Mac- 
Donald stated that the CLC has lost in 
numerical strength during the year. He 
revealed that the membership of the CLC 
declined by 12,000, from 1,459,000 in 1960 
to 1,447,000 in 1961. 

The membership of the CLC declined 
from 33.1 per cent of the labour force in 
1956, at the time of the merger to 31.6 
per cent in 1960. During that time the 
labour force increased from 4,085,000 to 
4,578,000. 

Mr. MacDonald urged the QFL “to go 
out and utilize all its strength to bring the 
message of free trade-unionism and the 
benefits of collective bargaining to the 
workers outside the CLC. 

“We cannot correct the ills of this 
society by being a minority,” he said. 

Mr. MacDonald also called for new 
tactics, new methods “to further unionize 
the labour force” and a shift from blue to 
white collar workers. 


Statement of Principles on Separatism 


The QFL acknowledged “the legitimate 
grievances of French Canadian workers,” 
but proposed to fight for their redress 
“without resorting to the separatism as a 
solution.” 

After a two-hour discussion in which 22 
speakers took part, only three being opposed 
to the resolution, the delegates adopted 
almost unanimously the statement of prin- 
ciples on separatism proposed by the 
Executive Committee, 

The statement specifies that the QFL 
intends to use every possible means to 
rehabilitate the provincial State of Quebec 
but still considers the Canadian Confedera- 
tion to be “the most auspicious setting for 
the full development of French Canada.” 

The need was stressed, however, to “re- 
organize Confederation in its constitution 
and operation.” 


The statement recalls that Canada is 
made up of two nations, that it is of a bi- 
cultural character. It states that the right to 
self-determination is a “universally recog- 
nized democratic right.” 

On the other hand, the statement adds 
that provincial autonomy has often been 
used “as a smokescreen to hide the increas- 
ing transfer of the rights of the people of 
Quebec to foreign and native capitalists.” 
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—Federal Photos, Montreal 


Quebec Federation of Labour Executive for 1962—Officers elected at the Sixth Annual 
Convention were (left to right): André Thibodeau, Treasurer; John Purdie, Secretary; 
Roger Provost, President; and Jean Gérin-Lajoie and Edouard Larose, Vice-Presidents. 


The statement points out that “secession 
might bring about a decline in the living 
standard, which would seriously compromise 
the cultural advancement of French 
Canada.” 

A great variety of arguments were sub- 
mitted in favour of national unity, includ- 
ing the need for a strong and united 
Canada in the face of the economic power 
of the United States; the protection of the 
interests of French Canadians living out- 
side the province; and the interests of 
workers as a factor of unity on _ the 
economic level. 

The delegates in favour of national unity 
also stressed the need to repatriate and 
amend the constitution of Canada; the need 
for more understanding on the part of 
English speaking Canadians; the possibility 
of peaceful co-existence of the two nations 
that make up Canada; and the need to 
settle certain grievances of French 
Canadians. 

The most vehement opposition to the 
statement of principles came from Mrs. 
Thérése Dion of the Office Employees, who 
claimed that bilinguism was a dream. She 
urged the QFL not to sacrifice the full 
development of French Canada and to 
defend “the real interests’ of French 
Canadians. 
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At the end of the discussion, only nine 
delegates out of five hundred opposed 
adoption of the statement of principles. 


Statement of Principles on Education 


The statement of principles on educa- 
tion adopted by the convention constitutes 
a “cry of alarm over the dead-end our 
educational institutions have reached.” 

Stating that the workers “also note that 
the striking weakness of the education given 
their children is one of the major factors 
in making them unemployed,” the QFL 
demanded “speedy and thorough reforms 
aimed at placing control of education in 
the hands of the parents through the inter- 
mediary of those elected by the people.” 

The statement of principles, which bears 
on the availability, the control and the fin- 
ancing of education, requests: 

—Equal rights for every child to all levels 
of education; 

__Free education at all levels; 

—Compulsory education up to the age of 
16; 

—Co-ordination by the Government of 
all components of the education system; 

—Complete reorganization of the prov- 
ince’s Council of Public Education; 
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—Reorganization of the Council into two 
committees, one French and one English, 
with denominational subcommittees; 

—Freedom to establish local 
denominational school boards; 

—Close control by a responsible Minister 
of public funds assigned to education; 

—Statutory, uniform and socially just 
levying of taxes for educational purposes; 

—Apportionment of monies collected for 
all regions on the basis of school age 
population. 

In commenting on this statement, Jean 
Gérin-Lajoie, a QFL vice-president, pro- 
tested that “the clergy takes it upon itself to 
represent the parents” on the Council of 
Public Education. 

“T claim the right to elect my representa- 
tives and to say how my money will be 
spent,” he said. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Education, Fernand Daoust, stressed the 
fact that the workers wish to have the 
present Council abolished as it is not 
democratic. “Moreover,” he said, “we hold 
that it is responsible for the present bad 
state of education in Quebec.” 

Mr. Daoust added that we must safeguard 
the freedom of education as well as the 
freedom of belief. 


non- 


Amendments fo Constitution 


The convention adopted many amend- 
ments to the constitution, the most impor- 
tant of which originated in the increased 
political activity of the labour movement. 

The convention decided that the President 
and the Secretary of the QFL cannot be 
members of the Executive Committee of 
any political party. 

On the other hand, the section dealing 
with the aims of the Federation was 
amended to provide that, while protecting 
the independence of the labour movement 
from all political subjection, the Federation 
must “encourage local unions to urge their 
members to militate in favour of the New 
Democratic Party and to support it finan- 
cially by joining it singly or in groups.” 

The suggestion that the convention of the 
QFL be made biennial instead of annual 
led to a rather lengthy debate which 
revealed that the members were widely 
divided on this issue. 

The Executive Committee was instructed 
to carry out, during the year, a thorough 
study of the problem based on a survey of 
the member unions and to submit a specific 
resolution on this matter next year. 

The seriousness of the problem lies in 
the fact that annual meetings of the con- 
vention are becoming very expensive, a 
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fact that seems to be borne out by a 
decrease in the number of delegates, which 
was of 12 per cent this year in spite of a 
larger membership. 


Committee on Human Rights 


At the suggestion of its committee on 
human rights, the QFL was urged by the 
convention to request the provincial Govern- 
ment to enact legislation against racial 
discrimination and in favour of fair employ- 
ment practices. 

The convention also asked the federal 
Minister of Labour to appoint an advisory 
committee to supervise the enforcement of 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
as it relates to Quebec industries coming 
under federal jurisdiction. 

The committee also announced that an 
investigation into the Montreal housing 
situation revealed that owners of apartment 
houses were practising racial discrimination 
in 20 per cent of all cases. The report on 
this investigation will soon be made public. 


Resolutions 


The three-day convention was faced with 
some 180 resolutions. 


Political Action 


The question of political action and of 
the support given by the labour movement 
to the New Democratic Party was not 
debated. 

The convention did, however, adopt a 
resolution in which the QFL reiterated its 
support of the NDP, urged all member 
unions to join the NDP forthwith and 
recommended that individual members join 
the party. 


Labour Unity 


The delegates once more stated their 
belief in labour unity and their desire to 
put an end to the division in the Quebec 
Labour movement. A resolution instructed 
the Executive committee to “take all the 
possible and necessary steps” to achieve 
labour unity in the province. 


Natural Resources 


The natural resources of the province 
constitute a wealth belonging by right to the 
people, and one to be exploited to their 
advantage, declared a _ resolution that 
requested the provincial Government to 
increase the royalties paid by firms that 
exploit those natural resources and to 
implement a policy favourable to the 
processing of the province’s natural 
resources “while taking into account the 
eccnomic and social interests of all the 
people.” 
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Older Workers 

With a view to putting an end to dis- 
crimination against older workers, the 
Federation urged the federal Government 
not to award any contract to a firm that 
practices such discrimination, requested the 
provincial Government to enact legislation 
against all discrimination in employment by 
reason of age, and asked the owners of 
newspapers to refuse to publish any 
advertisement for employment when an age 
limit is mentioned. 


Nuclear Weapons 


The delegates went on record against 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons on Canadian 
soil. The adopted resolution held that to do 
this would implicate Canada in a war 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
and expose it to total destruction. It urged 
also that Canada follow a foreign policy 
distinct from that of the United States. 


Quebec House 

One of the most debated resolutions, 
which was in the end rejected, dealt with 
the establishment of so-called Quebec 
Houses in various countries. Although 
favourable to the establishment of the 
Quebec General Delegation in Paris, 
the delegates were opposed to extension 
of this policy. 


Other Resolutions 

Among the other resolutions adopted, 
mostly without discussion, some requested: 

—Public ownership of the Quebec 
Hydro and other public services in the 
province; 

—Fstablishment of a complete health 
insurance plan as soon as possible; 

—Union representation on the boards of 
federations of charitable organizations; 

—An amendment to the criminal code to 
allow provinces to operate sweepstakes, the 
income from which would serve to finance 
social legislation; 

—Taking of the necessary steps to purify 
the streams of the province; 

—A study of the problem of air pollution; 

—Reverting to provincial income tax 
exemption levels of prior to February 1961, 
that is, $1,500 for single persons and $3,000 
for married persons; 

The teaching of trade unionism in schools 
and colleges; 

—cConsolidation of social legislation; 


—Increase of old age and blind persons 
pensions; 


—Promotion of the tourist industry; 
—Legalization of the sale of apple cider; 


—Strict application of the provisions of 
the law dealing with the age of customers 
in taverns and other liquor outlets; 


—Establishment of a motor vehicle insur- 
ance plan similar to the one in force in 
Saskatchewan; 


—Adoption of equal wage for equal work 
legislation; 

—Increase of the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour; 


—Appointment of a commission to study 
the problem of workers displaced by 
automation and _ technological changes; 


—Restoration of the right to strike to all 
workers, including the civil servants; and 


—Proclamation of a “Union Label Week” 
during the week in which Labour Day falls. 


Election of Officers 


Roger Provost, of the United Textile 
Workers of America, was unanimously 
re-elected for a sixth term as president of 
the QFL. 


The other members of the Board are as 
follows: Edouard Larose, International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
first general vice-president; Jean Gérin- 
Lajoie, United Steelworkers of America, 
second general vice-president; John Purdie, 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
secretary; and André Thibodeau, National 
Union of Public Service Employees, 
treasurer, in succession to Adrien Gagnier. 

The delegates also selected six industrial 
vice-presidents and nine district vice- 
presidents. 

Industrial vice-presidents: Fernand Daoust, 
manufacturing industries; Jean-Paul Ménard, 
wood, paper and construction; Maurice 
Silcoff, textiles; Henri Desroches, transport 
and transport equipment; Roland Goedike, 


foodstuffs; and Gérard Poirier, mines and 
metallurgy. 
The following are the district vice- 


presidents: René Mondou, André Thibodeau 

a Aldo Caluori, Montreal; Robert Labrie, 
Northern Quebec; Benoit Laviolette, 
Gatineau and Laurentians; Jean Philip, 
South Shore and Eastern Townships; Oscar 
Longtin, Southern Quebec; J.-B. Hurens, 
Quebec; and J.-A. Hurens, St. Maurice. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at February 15, 1962) 
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Uhvetoaolonaevel a Mewes Wenscca sels os neds layne (000)| Jan. 13 SAD io ewe Olena. 
EACGL ein Gt Chae ieee as aoe ee ee oe (000)) Jan. 13 SA eats) wiles 0.0 
Quebecranat tir tn ae mee AN Ne Bis or eel (000)| Jan. 13 179 | + 38.8] — 28.1 
©ntarios oe. Eee eT eae ae (000)| Jan. 13 149; + 31.9] — 26.2 
Pralri ear wee ee Lie eee ee eee (000)} Jan. 13 75 | + 23.0] — 7.4 
Pa CiiC Ree ter aes, wee) see Se 2 (000)| Jan. 13 OSe| ts 26.0 eee an 
Without work and seeking work................(000)} Jan. 13 506 | + 29.7} — 19.7 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| Jan. 13 39 | + 69 = 38.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)................ Novem. 121.6}; — 1.1) + 1.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............! Novem. LO ON Ee oer 
imumniorations see teen. .co~Teeeeneene,. ene Year 1961 71, 689 — — ode 
Destined to the labour force.................... Year 1961 34, 809 — — 35.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Donikcesrandslockouusees. 14) 1, oe eee 5 ee January 40; — 4.8} + 90.5 
Now olworkers inyolveduas in meee nn... ee January 9,174 | — 658.4] + 291.0 
Dirationsmumantcda ys: ea ene eee ee. ee January 85,420 | — 38.7 | + 203.6 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| Novem. $78.84; — 0.2} + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..................... Novem. $1.84 0.0; + 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. Novem. ALLS 0, SNE 1.2 
Average weekly wages: (mis,)a qe mee. .....8dlaNowen $75. 66 O08 ean 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100).................. January 129.7 | — O.1/+ £02.44 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(GAGE e100 hate cain ta wasree gheres ce tite. | eee Novem. 139 Wee Ul | eten rs cs 
Total labour income........................ $000,000 Novem. 1,657) — 1.4/4 5.3 
Industrial Production 
Potala verage 949) =100)eee. che eee... cae Decem. LA ie 5 Fl Oar 
IMeanutactinine etek oe eee Decem. 15129) |) a 2) Se 8 
HD ina eS eras atic ga oe AO eee eR co Decem. 147.3|} — 6.1]-+ 10.0 
NOn-duraDlesasei a ire eeene eres... ee Decem. 15558, |= Wise 7.8 

















(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 275. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, January 


Employment declined seasonally between 
December and January. But at the same 
time an unusually large number of workers 
withdrew from the labour market, so that 
the rise in unemployment was smaller than 
in comparable periods of recent years. 

The estimated labour force in January was 
only 13,000 higher than a year earlier. 
Employment was 161,000 higher and 
unemployment 148,000 lower than a year 
ago. 

Employment 

Employment decreased by 218,000 to 
5,864,000 between December and January. 
Seasonal declines in agriculture, forestry, 
construction and trade accounted for nearly 
three quarters of the decrease; manufactur- 
ing was responsible for most of the 
remainder. 

Of the estimated 5,864,000 employed, 
4,212,000 were men and 1,652,000 women. 
Corresponding figures for December were 
4,371,000 and 1,711,000. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 575,000 and in non-farm industries, at 
5,289,000. 

The increase in employment over the 
January 1961 estimate was 161,000, or 2.8 
per cent. In non-agricultural industries, the 
increase was 3.3 per cent; the major part 
of this gain was in the service and manu- 
facturing industries. Construction employ- 
ment in January was 4 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. 

The demand for male workers strength- 
ened noticeably over the year. In January 
the number of men engaged in non-farm 
employment was 3.8 per cent higher than in 
January 1961. 

Employment was higher than a year 
earlier in all regions*. Gains varied from a 
little over 1 per cent in the Atlantic region 
to almost 5 per cent in Quebec. 

The employment situation in Quebec has 
strengthened considerably during the past 
few months, particularly in manufacturing 
and the service industries. In other regions 
the improvement has been more gradual. 


Unemployment 
Between December and January un- 
employment continued to rise more slowly 
than usual. An estimated 545,000 were 
unemployed in January, 132,000 more than 
in December but 148,000 fewer than in 
January 1961. 





*See Table A-1, page 250. 
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The current figure represents 8.5 per cent 
of the labour force compared with 10.8 per 
cent a year earlier. A month earlier the un- 
employment total was 6.4 per cent of the 
labour force. 


The unemployment rate was lower than 
last year in all regions. Quebec, Ontario, 
and British Columbia showed marked 
improvement. 

Almost all of the year-to-year decrease in 
unemployment was among men. Unemploy- 
ment rates were substantially lower than 
last year for men in all age groups. 


Some 476,000 of the unemployed in 
January were men. Of these, 132,000 were 
under 25 years of age, 204,000 were 25 to 
44, and 140,000 were 45 and over. About 
292,000, or 60 per cent, were married.* 

An estimated 69,000 women were unem- 
ployed in January. Of these, 35,000 were 
under 25 years of age, 20,000 were 25 to 44, 
and 14,000 were 45 or over. Some 26,000, 
or 38 per cent, were married. 


Of the 545,000 unemployed, 506,000 were 
without work and seeking work and 39,000 
were on temporary layoff. Of those without 
work and seeking work, 484,000 were seek- 
ing full-time work and 22,000 part-time 
work, 

Of the unemployed in January, 74 per 
cent had been unemployed for three months 
or less; 14 per cent were unemployed for 
four to six months; and 12 per cent were 
unemployed for longer than six months. All 
of the decrease in unemployment over the 
year was among those unemployed for six 
months or less. 


Atlantic 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
declined by an estimated 42,000 between 
December and January. Almost all of the 
decrease was in seasonal industries. 


The construction industry, which was 
unusually active during early December, 
showed a marked drop in January. Forestry 
employment decreased seasonally as pulp- 
cutting operations were completed in many 
areas. There was the usual small employ- 
ment decline in trade as temporary workers 
hired for the Christmas season were 
released. Seasonal layoffs occurred in food 
processing plants but elsewhere in manu- 
facturing, employment was unchanged dur- 
ing the month. 





*See Table A-2, page 250. 
+See Table A-3, page 252. 
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"LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
JAN. 1960 TO DATE 





———= Original data 
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Unemployment in January was 14.7 per 
cent of the labour force compared with 14.9 
per cent a year earlier. 


In January, employment was a little 
higher than a year earlier; increases in 
forestry, service and construction were 
partly offset by decreases in transportation 
and trade. Manufacturing employment 
showed little year-to-year change, although 
individual industries showed a mixture of 
gains and losses. The shipbuilding industry 
experienced a marked improvement. On the 
other hand, the iron and steel industries 
operated at substantially lower levels than 
the year before. 

In the week ended January 13, the 
Atlantic labour force was estimated at 
571,000, down from 593,000 in December 
but slightly higher than in January 1961. 
Employment was estimated at 487,000 and 
unemployment at 84,000. 


Quebec 
Employment in the Quebec region 
declined by 62,000 between December and 
January. Forestry employment dropped as 
pulp cutting was completed in most areas. 
Employment in construction and trade also 
showed a seasonal decline. 
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= Seasonally adjusted — 


Activity in the service industry and certain 
parts of manufacturing continued to 
strengthen. The primary textile and leather 
goods industries in particular, which usually 
decline at this time of year, continued 
operating at high levels. 

A small layoff occurred in the aircraft 
industry, but employment in shipbuilding 
was maintained at a higher level than last 
year. A backlog of orders kept the Montreal 
shipyards particularly busy. 

Unemployment in January was 10.0 per 
cent of the labour force compared with 
13.9 per cent a year earlier. 

Employment rose by 72,000 over January 
1961; service and manufacturing industries 
accounted for most of the increase. 

The improvement in manufacturing was 
fairly widespread, involving consumer dur- 
ables and non-durables and, to a lesser 
extent, the capital goods industries. Primary 
textiles, leather goods, certain iron and 
steel products, and shipbuilding continued to 
show marked year-to-year increases. All 
service-producing industries, with the excep- 
tion of trade, improved their positions over 
the year. 

Forestry employment continued at a 
lower level than the year before, and con- 
struction employment showed little change 
from a year earlier. 

In the week ended January 13, the Quebec 
labour force was estimated at 1,795,000; 
this was little changed from the estimates a 
month and a year earlier. 

Employment was estimated at 1,616,000, 
down 62,000 from December but up 72,000 
from the year-earlier estimate. 

Unemployment was estimated at 179,000, 
which figure was 50,000 higher than 
December’s but 70,000 lower than that of 
January 1961. 


Ontario 


Employment in Ontario decreased by an 
estimated 62,000 between December and 
January, mainly as a result of declines in 
construction, trade and manufacturing. 
Relatively stable employment was main- 
tained in other industries. 

Most of the layoffs in manufacturing were 
seasonal and of short duration. Employ- 
ment continued to expand in a number of 
industries, particularly in the production of 
primary metals, basic materials and most 
consumer goods. 

Unemployment in January was 6.3 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 8.5 
per cent a year earlier, 

Employment in non-farm industries was 
51,000 higher than a year earlier; farm 
employment declined by 10,000. Most of the 
gain in non-farm employment was distrib- 
uted among manufacturing, trade, and 
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service; in mining and transport, employ- 
ment declined. Construction employment 
was about the same as a year earlier, 
although a considerably larger number of 
projects were underway in both residential 
and non-residential construction. 

In the week ended January 13, the 
Ontario labour force was estimated at 
2,360,000, employment at 2,211,000 and 
unemployment at 149,000. The unemploy- 
ment estimate was 36,000 higher than in 


December but 53,000 lower than in 
January 1961. 

Prairie 
Employment in the Prairie region 


decreased by 37,000 between December and 
January, an average decline for this time 
of the year. 

Stockyards and packing plants remained 
very active but steel fabricating and sheet- 
metal shops and building paper plants con- 
tinued operating at relatively low levels. 

The construction industry remained fairly 
active, and mining employment increased. 
Employment in trade and service declined 
seasonally. 

Unemployment in January was 6.8 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 7.5 
per cent a year earlier. 

Employment in January was higher than 
a year earlier. Most of the 26,000 increase 
took place in construction, trade and manu- 
facturing. Residential and industrial con- 
struction showed the most marked improve- 
ment over the year. Employment in mining 
was up over last year as a result of an 
increase in metal mining. 

In the week ended January 13, the 
Prairie labour force was estimated at 
1,106,000, employment at 1,031,000 and 
unemployment at 75,000. The unemploy- 
ment figure was 14,000 higher than in 
December but 6,000 lower than in January 
1961. 

Pacific 


Employment in the Pacific region declined 
seasonally between December and January. 


The decline occurred mainly in forestry and 
trade, and, to a lesser extent, in manu- 
facturing. 

The demand for lumber continued strong 
but heavy snowfalls and cold weather cur- 
tailed logging operations in some areas, 
resulting in a decrease in forestry employ- 
ment. Saw and planing mills generally 
maintained a high level of activity, al- 
though a few mills had to close because of 
heavy snowfall. 

There was some evidence of employment 
strengthening in the iron and steel products 
industry, particularly in machine shops. Out- 
put of non-ferrous metal products continued 
at about the same level as during the 
previous month. 

Adverse weather conditions resulted in a 
further small decline in construction 
employment. 

Unemployment in January was 10.1 per 
cent of the labour force compared with 13.3 
per cent a year earlier. 

Employment increased by 16,000 over the 
year; the  service-producing industries 
accounted for most of the advance. 

Continuing strong demands for forestry 
products, both for export and domestic use, 
resulted in a considerable increase in 
forestry employment also. Manufacturing 
employment was about the same as a year 
earlier, although job opportunities were 
more plentiful in several industries, 
especially in shipbuilding. 

Shipments of lumber and wheat to Asia 
continued to keep employment in transporta- 
tion at a higher level than the previous year. 

In the week ended January 13, the labour 
force was estimated at 577,000, little 
changed from a month and a year earlier. 
Employment was estimated at 519,000, 
down 15,000 from December but up 16,000 
from January 1961. Unemployment, at 
58,000, was up 12,000 from December but 
down 19,000 from January 1961. 


—Prepared by D.B.S. and 
Department of Labour. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 1962 























SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
EDMONTON “ee Montreal 
Hamilton Ottawa-Hull 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Quebec-Levis Toronto 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall itchener 
Fort William-Port Arthur LONDON <—— 
Farnham-Granby Oshawa ’ 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS] Joliette Rouyn-Val d'Or 
Lac St. Jean Saint John 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 IMancton Sapna 
per cent or more in non- New Glasgow Sudbury 
agricultural activity) Niagara Peninsula Timmins- 
PETERBOROUGH <—- Kirkland Lake | 
Shawinigan Victoria | 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Charlottetown Barrie 
Lethbridge Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | Prince Albert Chatham 
AREAS Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 pee Megantic- Blorth Battleford 
. i t. Georges e eer 
per cent or more in agriculture) Vion Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Kitimat | 
BEAUHARNOIS <— Brampton 


Campbellton Dawson Creek 
Chilliwack Drumheller 
CRANBROOK <— Drummondville | 
Dauphin Fredericton 
Edmundston Galt 
Gaspe Goderich | 
Grand Falls Lachute-Ste Therese 
KAMLOOPS <— Listowel 
KENTVILLE <— North Bay 
LINDSAY <— St. Hyacinthe 
MEDICINE HAT <— St. Jean 
Montmagny St. Thomas 
Newcastle Simcoe 
Okanagan Valley STRATFORD <— 
MINOR AREAS OWEN SOUND <— Swift Current 

(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) | PEMBROKE : <a Walkerton 
Portage la Prairie Weyburn 
PRINCE GEORGE- WOODSTOCK- 

QUESNEL <— TILLSONBURG <— 

Prince Rupert | 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
SAULT STE MARIE <— | 
Sorel 
Summerside 
TRAIL-NELSON <— 
Truro 
Valleyfield 





Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 


Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 


CENTRAL VANCOU- 
—> VER ISLAND 














—-> The areas shown In capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved, For an explanation of the classification used, see page 275, 
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Collective Bargaining Review 


Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in January 


During January, negotiations between the 
United Auto Workers and Ford Motor 
Company of Canada produced a three-year 
agreement embodying terms similar to those 
of the General Motors settlement reached in 
December. The new Ford agreement, rati- 
fied by the union membership after a brief 
strike, covers approximately 7,500 em- 
ployees at plants in Windsor, Oakville, 
North York and Crowland. 


The parties agreed to a basic minimum 
increase of 18 cents an hour over the three- 
year period based on the annual improve- 
ment factor formula (yearly increases of 6 
cents an hour or 24 per cent, whichever is 
greater), continuation of the cost-of-living 
allowance formula (1-cent-an-hour increase 
for each 0.6-point change in the consumer 
price index), an increase in shift premiums, 
and the upgrading of certain job classifica- 
tions. 


The new contract provides for increases 
in basic pensions, S.U.B. and group life 
insurance. The company also agreed to 
assume 50 per cent of the cost of hospital 
and medical coverage for pensioners. In 
addition, higher separation pay was granted 
and the qualifying period for full vacation 
pay was reduced. Supplementary pensions, 
jury duty pay and a relocation allowance 
plan were new features in the agreement. 


Negotiations continued between the United 
Auto Workers and Chrysler, and between 
the union and Massey-Ferguson, where 
negotiations had been in progress since 
the fall. In both disputes a conciliation 
board met briefly with the parties but 
decided that its efforts would not be helpful. 
A strike deadline at Chrysler was then set 
for February 16, and at Massey-Ferguson 
for February 2. 

In the steel industry, separate three-year 
agreements were signed by the Steelworkers 
and the various Steel Company of Canada 
plants in Ontario and Quebec. The settle- 
ments provided for an initial wage increase 
of 43 cents an hour and a further increase of 
5 cents an hour in 1963, and raised the 
increment between job classes from 6 cents 
to 64 cents. 


Improved fringe benefits formed a major 
part of the Stelco settlements. The pen- 
sion formula was amended to provide for 
$3.15 (formerly $3) a month per year of 
service and the compulsory retirement age is 
to be reduced progressively from 70 to 68. 
Group life insurance was increased from 
$3,500 to $5,000, and provision was made 
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for paid-up insurance of $1,500 (formerly 
$1,250) for employees on retirement. 


Furthermore, it was agreed that the P.S.I. 
Blue Plan would be adopted for employees 
and all pensioners, with major medical 
insurance coverage for all employees. Com- 
parable medical coverage is to be granted 
to employees in Quebec, where P.S.I. plans 
are not available. The weekly indemnity 
for accident or sickness was increased from 
$35 to $50. 


Under the previous agreement, employees 
with 3 to 14 years of service had been 
entitled to two weeks vacation; now em- 
ployees with 11 to 14 years of service will 
receive one additional day of vacation for 
each year of service after 11 years up to a 
maximum of four extra days for employees 
with 14 years of service. 


During the month, a seven-week strike 
in the Ontario car-carrying industry was 
brought to an end when the Teamsters and 
the Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau concluded a three-year agreement 
that increased basic wages by 6 cents an 
hour for each year of the agreement; for 
skilled mechanics, wage increases of 7 cents 
an hour per year were negotiated. 


A jointly-administered, company-financed 
welfare plan was set up to replace the 
Ontario Teamsters’ Welfare Fund; this had 
been a key issue during negotiations. The 
companies agreed to contribute $16 a 
month per employee to the new fund in 
place of the $8 they had been contributing 
to the union-administered Ontario Team- 
sters’ Welfare Fund. 


In addition, a jointly-administered pension 
fund was established, to which the com- 
panies and employees will make equal con- 
tributions. The fund is to be administered 
by three company representatives, three 
union representatives and a chairman from 
a trust company. 


In British Columbia, the Teamsters con- 
cluded a three-year agreement with the 
Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, 
providing about 1,250 employees with a 
wage increase of 7 cents an hour from 
April 1962 and a further 8 cents from 
January 1963; the employees in turn are to 
contribute 7 cents an hour of their wage 
increase to a pension plan. 

Within two weeks after opening negotia- 
tions, the Fire Fighters and the City of 
Toronto reached a two-year agreement 
affecting 1,195 fire fighters that provided 
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for wage increases of 34 per cent effective 
April 1, 1962, and a further 3 per cent 
effective April 1, 1963. 


Major Settlements in 1961 


During 1961, negotiations for new col- 
lective agreements affecting bargaining units 
of 500 or more employees led to 214 
major settlements, covering approximately 
465,000 workers. As in previous years, about 
80 per cent of these agreements were for 
periods of two years or less. 

In 1961, one-year agreements amounted 
to 40 per cent of the collective agreements 
negotiated. Of this group, slightly more than 
one quarter granted wage increases in the 
range of 0.1 to 4.9 cents an hour, and 
nearly half provided for increases in the 
range of 5 to 9.9 cents an hour. 

Two-year agreements made up 38 per cent 
of the major settlements signed during the 
year. More than one third of these agree- 
ments provided for wage increases in the 5 
to 9.9 cents an hour range, and almost an 
equal proportion granted increases of 10 to 
14.9 cents an hour over the life of the agree- 
ments. 

The year’s negotiations produced 35 major 
agreements of three years’ duration; these 
constituted less than 10 per cent of all 
settlements. Wage increases of between 15 
and 19.9 cents an hour were the most 
frequent in the three-year agreements. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the major collective 
agreements signed in 1961, covering some 
154,000 employees, were in manufacturing. 
As in 1960, the major agreements in the 
paper products industry were the largest 
single group of agreements signed in the 
manufacturing sector: a total of 27 agree- 
ments covering approximately 43,000 
workers. Of these, 21 were for a period of 
one year, and four were for a term of two 
years, 

In the transportation equipment industry, 
15 major agreements covering approxi- 
mately 28,000 workers were negotiated in 
1961. Over half of the workers affected were 
employees at seven General Motors plants, 
where a three-year contract was signed. 
The shipbuilding industry concluded 10 


agreements covering nearly 9,000 workers; 
most of these settlements were of two years 
duration. 

In the electrical products industry, 11 
agreements covering approximately 21,000 
employees were signed; in this group, 
Northern Electric signed three one-year 
agreements and Canadian General Electric, 
four three-year contracts. In iron and steel 
manufacturing, 12 agreements covering 
approximately 15,000 workers were nego- 
tiated; the largest bargaining unit involved 
was the 6,000 workers at Algoma Steel, 
where a three-year agreement was con- 
cluded. In the aluminum industry, five agree- 
ments were signed, four of which covered 
approximately 8,600 employees of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada. In the rub- 
ber industry, nine agreements affecting some 
9,000 workers were concluded during the 
year. 

The services sector ranked second to 
manufacturing in the number of major col- 
lective agreements negotiated. In 1961, the 
79 settlements in this sector amounted to 
37 per cent of the total major agreements 
and covered approximately 246,000 
workers. Municipalities were parties to 20 
such agreements, more than half of them 
being of two-year duration and the rest hav- 
ing a term of one year. In various hospitals 
across Canada, the wages of 13,000 non- 
professional employees were increased in 
11 settlements; most of these were for 
terms of one to two years. In the retail 
trade sector, there were eight agreements 
covering more than 10,000 workers, who are 
employed mainly by food distributors. 

In the transportation industry, 15 collec- 
tive agreements were signed. They affected 
approximately 138,000 workers, of whom 
the non-operating railway employees, num- 
bering 110,000, formed the majority. 
Municipal transportation systems in Toronto 
and Winnipeg concluded collective agree- 
ments of two years’ duration, and the 
Montreal Transportation Commission signed 
a three-year contract during the year. 

Tables on page 276 show the wage settle- 
ments in agreements signed during the 
second half of 1961 and during the 
entire year. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


(Except those under negotiation in J anuary) 


PART I—Agreements Expiring During February, March and April 


Company and Location 
Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. 
COPY Ev east eit Mar era ue 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont 
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Union 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others F 
Teamsters (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Altay GoytsDelephones ea see aero e ks LB.E.W., (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl. 
Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont. ....cccccccccccsccssesecese Steelworkers (ABL-C10/ELO) 2a. 
ie des EOL Spee (Produits 

amentaires))))) (Quebec, ‘QUE. .-ckcsessessveceeosccececs Commerce Empl. Federation 
B.C. Hotels Assn.; Vancouver, B.C. <is.cecceceseeeseseec.. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLO) 
B.C. Telephone & subsidiaries .0.........ccccccccecscecccee. B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ... .. Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide ... 


a Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. . : : : 


CLC-chartered local 





Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop) Canadam Toronto Ont). =.04.20408). Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Kingston, Ont. ........................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


EB eEddy sHull® Ques stern t.8, fe eee kk Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Blectric-Auto-Lite, Sarnia, Ont. bath. eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Electro Metallurgical, Welland, Ont. ................... U. E. (Ind.) 

PishenespAssn. 1B: Cigna eee ee eee ere United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 


Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos. B.C... United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 


(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 


Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............ Mine, Mill and Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Food stores, (various), Vancouver, Victoria, & 
INew Westminster,) B.C.) 244 s\.a23 ceeene. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ........................ Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac, (CPR), Quebec, Que. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 





Hotel Empress, (CPR), Victoria, B.C... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

John Inglis, Toronto: JOnt. jh ee) et ee. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

International Harvester, Hamilton, Ont. .... .. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ...ccccccccccccscssssees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Manittobal lly dio: oe) .2etezetee ss fered oes IL.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. .0..0...ccececeeceeeee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

Ones EE DANONE Ee? re Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario) Paper, Thorold, Ontdss4 soe treet. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Philips Electronics, Toronto, Ont. 20..0..0.00cccccccc I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Power Super Markets, Toronto, Hamilton, 


Oshisway Out. efi ..iisscntc sos ee ee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, ‘ 

Oite fae Hee > FO PS ee as Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Provincial Paper,| Thorolds1Ont.p ted .).aankac.. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OuebeciGity: Ove: fees eee ee ies Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 

(inside empl.) ’ 
City sot-OQuebeemOuernskes. Ants ..dere ae. As Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) 





fsasky, «Governmentiis..4 £2.22 .. Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Swift Cdn., (6 plants), Canada-wide .................... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OT ONCOMC Thy an t-te ete tents eer rarest ceed one een g tas cs Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘Lorontom@ity, Onter Set eet ee eee hee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
MOTOnLOy City MON tet ao eeee ee essere eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Toronto’ Metro; Municipality, Ont. <.530...t2.<2.5-- Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. ............0.... Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

PART |l—Negotiations in Progress During January 

Bargaining 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aghestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. .. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Auto dealers, garages, (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


i ic, Brockville, Ont. cer. cccreoas-ae: sens LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) . 
ee Terres Malian, Ontes ate Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
B.C. Electric, company-Wide ............::csccsscceeeeree Office Empl. ee 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, ve hes Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ildi i i er raser 
Beatles ae $ on oa : es well a SBt he, Teamsters (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


i - CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ace Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Rt ue GL ik be Loan ach cPaekinghouse Wkrs. ee 
Gdn, ‘Celanese; ‘Sorel SOuck ites. eet eer Textile Wkrs. Union - 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., Millhaven, Ont. .................... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ........0:.000 Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn Marconi) Montreals ©Quehews. 1 tees. Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ..ccccccessseeeee Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 


toniavilles Ques eee eee Senn Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ...... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N.R., C.P.R:, other railways, ers de . 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
solidate ining & Smelting, Kimberle 
Miedlk B Che Ae ek ace * Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New Westminster, 
IB Crs 8 a cny.< heh aM eat ce nee Re oe Teamsters (Ind.) 

Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. .......ccccccesee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) : 

Donahue Bros., Clermont, Que. ............:cccseeeeeees Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
ee AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL- / 

Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. .............. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ..........00.... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Edmonton City, Altay ene ee ener eee. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Edmontony@itys Altay wees ee eee ene Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Eldorado Mining, Eldorado, Sask. .......... .. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 





Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ford of Canada, Windsor, Ont. .......... 


Ery-Cadbury, Montreal’ Ques i-...2-- 7000 e.. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. Raymond, ‘ 

Poretievillen&sSte Lites Oues see eeen. ce a:, Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ..... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel 3Vancouver,. Vancouver 3.C. msm. nee tee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
House of Seagrams, Que., Ont. & B.C. ...........0.... Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. .........cc.ceees Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ............ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Manitoba: telephone: sees atte tee ee LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 
Manttobayielephoney ane sie eee ee I1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (telephone 

operators ) 

Manitoba Relephonemseme skort ate omen Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

Pany=wideres paces: eee ate, eens eee 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nfld... Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont., & Montreal, 

Owe: Hees Ste tte ee Pe J ee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric; Montreal, Ques). 2220s"... Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Noni Vouk Vownshipy Onty eae sere e Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Ottayias City, Ont. eee eee .. Public Empl. (CLE) 


Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .. 
Pacitie Press, Vancouver, BIC)... 22.4). 





Public Empl. (CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines, (Milliken Mine), Elliott Lake, 

Ont. aa eh aaeneet oO eee, Re Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines, (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 

Flic, Dye icmcec eee otra eee eee se Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rowntree *Copmlorontom Ontaee: a ai ete. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ........ Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Ont. ..........0.000002. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Vancouver City, B.C. Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Vancouver City, B.C. Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.C. er Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Victoria Hospital) london Onty eee Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Conciliation Officer 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton,: Ontat at. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 

C.B:G® company widell sae eee ee Meera Machine Operators (AFL- 
: Hi 

Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont. ............ Auto Wkrs. AFL-C1O/CLC) 
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Company and Location 





Union 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. .................... i Wkr 
pepinen Holes Toronto, Hamilton & other a a eee 
Qcationsy Onts Fe .. eek...4.... 2 ee ee eee eee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL- 
Dom. Textile, Montreal, Quer et eee we United Textile Where. (APL-CIO/CLey 
Lake Carriers’ Assn., Eastern Canada ............. Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyneld;;Oueme eee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ............ Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ............ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Normetal Mining, NormetaliQuem see meeeersl Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. « LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cane ee aie mr Cee Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ine WIN OTANnGakiOue. wees. 24583, Aer ek teelworkers (AFL- 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & _Others, Victoria, Van- EoiEa es 
couver & New Westminster, B.C. .........cc0c000 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TGA: company-wide 3, Serta 5 Let ergeel« Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
TowboatiOwnerss Assni, B.Com. tle. Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, sOntil 2825..8... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. 0... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(INGRS SY StCII=Wide as eee ee leita UMA) 123 Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL- 
: CIO/CLC) 
GANT ee SY SECINI- WIG tere foresee, Seen ns etree tote te Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GP REesystem:= wide ees ee eee a Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
CEPERE P SVSLCITISWIG Cppt eae eee eae, Bet sc ee sae etiacctrtrees Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. .................... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog 
So Drummondville: Ouest ee eek, een eee eer Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide ...............cccscceccseseees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Smith Transport, Kingsway Transport & others, 
Ont & Oe ee se eR Teamsters (Ind.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 





LD 1G selene Ces cate «nee cnet tara a ae eee eetR onda Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GANER SIS VSte mI Wid Co ey. cu cccnanax oasesbacteSuonsvensacdesen Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
GAP ERs paSYStCM WIG: Ree oe nceys cece vsepeeecensar- ses? Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 


Riferel sw OT Ra ee, Pee eee Se ered ee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que.  ..............cc:csssscsee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ................ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PART II|—Settlements Reached During January 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) i 

B.C, ELECTRIC, COMPANY-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 16-mo. agreement covering 734 
empl.—general wage increase of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1961; Easter Monday to be 
observed as a paid holiday, making a total of 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); 3 wks. vacation after 
5 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.); labourer’s rate will be $2 an hr. 

BINDERY ROOM EMPLOYERS, TORONTO, ONT.—BOOKBINDERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,300 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 11, 1962 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 
11, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 11 yrs. of service (formerly after 13 yrs.); mew provision for 3 
days’ bereavement pay; bookbinder’s rate after Jan. 11, 1963 will be $2.67 e hr. ‘ 

ATED Paper, CAP DE LA MADELEINE & THREE RIVERS, UE.—PAPER MAKERS 
(AFLCIO/CLC), PuLp & PAPER MILL WKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 12? 
empl.—wage increase of S¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961 and an additional S¢ an Ms ore 
May 1, 1962; 1 additional floating holiday, making a total of 7 paid holidays, evening ang night 
shift premiums increased to 6¢ and 9¢ respectively, retroactive to May 1, 1961 and ip ie ane 
10¢ eff. May 1, 1962 (previous shift premiums were S¢ and 8¢); employees will be grante wk. 
sick leave with pay; labourer’s rate after May 1, 1962 will be $2.03 an hr. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, Les EscouMINS, QuE.—PULP & PAPER WkRrS. FEDERATION ae 
J-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—basic rate increased by 8¢ an hr. neat Aug. 1, 1961; 
piece rate increases of 29¢ and 50¢ per cord. Labourer’s rate will be $1.13 an hr. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, STE-ANNE DE PoRTNEUF, QUE.—PuLp & PaPER WKRS. FEDERATION 
(CNTU): 1-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—basic rate increased by 7¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Aug. 1, 1961; piece rate increases of 12¢ and 33¢ per cord. Labourer’s rate will be $t.13' ant hr; 
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Dosco FABRICATION Divs., TRENTON, N.S.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 697 empl.—no increase in hourly wages; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service 
(previous oe was 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); maximum pension benefits increased from $75 
a mo. to a mo. 

DRYDEN PAPER, DRYDEN, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP & PAPER MILL WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—company contribution to welfare plan 
increased to $4.25 (formerly $3.75); 1 additional paid holiday making an equivalent of 8 paid 
holidays annually. 

Forp OF CANADA, WINDSOR, OAKVILLE & NorTH York, ONT.—AuTo Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 7,500 empl.—$10 settlement pay; annual improvement factor wage 
increases (greater of 6¢ or 24%) efi. Jan. 15 and Dec. 1, 1962 and Dec. 1, 1963 for a total of 
at least 18¢ an hr. over 3 yrs.; additional classification adjustments of 5¢ an hr. for empl. in the 
foundry and assembly plants, 20¢ an hr. over journeyman rates for leaders, 10¢ an hr. for electrical 
technicians; cost-of-living allowance formula (1¢ for each .6 points change in consumer price index) 
continued with 1¢ of allowance due Jan. 15, 1962 being applied to pensioners’ benefits; non- 
contributory pension plan improved so that basic benefits will amount to $2.80 a mo. per yr. of 
service beginning on April 1, 1962 (formerly $2.50); on or after April 1, 1962, all pensioners will 
receive an additional 25¢ a mo. per yr. of service (maximum $10); new supplementary 
pension providing for $1.80 a mo. per yr. of service (maximum $55 a mo.) for empl. aged 65-70 
retiring on or after April 1, 1962, such benefit to cease at age 70; company to pay 50% _ of 
hospital and medical coverage for pensioners and their dependents; weekly S.U.B. increased to 62% 
of before-tax pay plus $1.50 for each dependent up to four dependents (formerly 65% of weekly 
after-tax straight-time pay); maximum weekly S.U.B. increased from $30 to $40 and maximum 
benefit period increased from 39 to 52 wks.; new short wk. benefit adopted for empl. who are 
laid off part of a wk. and are ineligible for unemployment insurance benefits; for scheduled short 
work weeks, 65% of straight-time rate will be paid for each hr. of layoff in a 40-hr. wk.; for 
unscheduled short work weeks, 50% of straight-time pay will be granted for each hr. of layoff; 
higher separation pay; new relocation allowance plan; company-paid medical and hospital 
coverage for laid-off empl. extended to a maximum of 12 mo.; full annual vacation pay qualifica- 
tion to be reduced in 1962 from 170 days to 1,000 hrs.; new provision for jury duty pay; shift 
premiums raised to 12¢ and 18¢ (previously 10¢ and 15¢); sickness and accident benefits increased 
from previous $40 a wk. to a maximum of $55 a wk.; increase in group life insurance to a 
maximum of $8,400; labourer’s rate after Dec. 1, 1963 will be $2.23 an hr. 

Motor TRANS. IND. RELATIONS BUREAU (CAR CARRIERS), ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 725 empl.—settlement pay $2.50 a wk., $3 a wk. for skilled mechanics 
retroactive to July 1, 1961; increases of 6¢ an hr. (7¢ an hr. for skilled mechanics) eff. Jan. 13, 
1962, July 1, 1962, July 1, 1963; 2 wks. vacation after 2 yrs. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.); 
new jointly administered pension plan with equal monthly contributions by employers and 
eae. con ue e pel emeh the hie a 0 $4 the second yr., $5 the third yr.; new 

inistered health and welfare plan with employers ibuti ; 
labourer s rae after July 1, 1963 will Be $1.96 an Ee Tere ee yiae “saet' boeomes 

MIOTOR TRANSPORT LABOUR RELATIONS COUNCIL, B.C.—TEAMSTERS aie 
covering 1,250 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962, 8¢ eee oft iat ologs: 
employees will contribute 7¢ an hr. to pension plan; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs of service 
(formerly after 12 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1962, 3 wks. after 9 yrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1963, 3 wks. after 8 yrs 
eff. Jan. 1, 1964; struck driver's rate after Jan. 1, 1963 will be $2.38 an hr. ' a 

ORTHERN ELEcTRIC, TORONTO, ONT..-COMMUNICATIONS Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increase: i 4 See 
Nov. 1 19615 starting ee ea +s eee oe S ranging from 3¢ to 74¢ an hr. retroactive to 

TTAWA TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION, ONT.—STREET RAILW. : - : 
2-yr. agreement covering 628 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. a de 196d, Oe ALE oe 
Sept. 1, 1962 and May 1, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 11 yrs. of service in 1962 (formerl after 
12 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service in 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of Belviee? 
company will pay 50% of cost of sick benefit, insurance and medical plans: bereavement leave 
increased from 1 day to 3 days; operator’s rate after May 1, 1963 will be $2.07 an hr 

RoyaL Victoria HospiraL, MONTREAL, Que.—BLpG. SERVICE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—$2.50 per wk. settlement pay retroactive to Jan. 1 1962; wa e 
increases varying from 20¢ to 50¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 15, 1962; $4 a wk. the second yr ‘of th 
pes eae ne 44 to 40 eff. Jan. 1, 1962: 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. A ner ude 

¢ yrs.); shift premium increased to 6 2uSi ill i 
up ie a maximum en 45 days (formerly Fee ey Be) nalekalcs ven becumulative 

CARBOROUGH TOWNSHIP, ONT.—PuBLIC EmpL. (CLC) (ourSIDE EMmpPL.): 2 
covering 550 empl.—wage increases 4 J: yt. agreement 
after Jan, 1, 1963 will wore a 72¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1962, Jan. 1, 1963; labourer’s rate 

TELCO (HAMILTON Works), HAMILTON, ONT.—STEELW : 
agreement covering 8,500 empl.44¢ an hr. wage increase peruacts ay oy eee pak 
additional increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1963; incremental increase of 4¢ Pa h ff ie zo 
1962, raising the increment between job classes to 64¢; pension increased to $3.15 ae ees 
ed hose Be eee sey pension to be $126 instead of $110; wouter? ae 
I € reduced progressively from 70 to 68 yrs.; contributor r life i 2 
increased from $3,500 to $5,000; provision for paid-u i g otescnlaeten oe 
(formerly $1,250); weekly indemnity increased to $50 ane of $1,500 on retirement 
day of illness for 26 wks. (formerly $35); PSI blue ee Be ae ea 

F > D : e d for employe i 
and dependents, and major medical insurance Broviced fo eee mployees, pensioners 
increased by 1 to 4 days f : Tr emp oyees; vacations with pay to be 
after Ate. 1, ioe ee ee with 11 to 14 yrs. of service; rate for job class No. 1 

TELCO (CANADA Works), HAMILTON, ONT.—STEELWORKER 
ment covering 680 empl.—te imi j ae S_(AFL-CIO/ CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
will be S2.01F oan - co similar to Hamilton Works settlement; rate for job class No. 1 

TELCO, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS ~ : : 
empl.—terms similar to Hamilton Works salons ecn ee agreement covering 600 
job class No. 1 will be $1.95 an hr. in 1963. © medical covering; rate for 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Chamber of Commerce on Rehabilitation 


In its policy declarations and resolutions adopted at its last annual meeting 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce supports placing of physically handicapped 
in suitable jobs and urges co-operation of employers in rehabilitation programs 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
has based some of its policy declarations 
and resolutions on employment of the 
physically handicapped, rehabilitation, and 
employment of the older worker. These 
are being reprinted here. 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


It is suggested that many jobs do not 
require the full capacities of an able-bodied 
person. If a handicapped person still has 
the required capabilities, he is not handi- 
capped in that particular job. 

Recommendations: (1) that employers 
continue to co-operate in the placing of 
physically handicapped persons in suitable 
jobs; and (2) that employers who have not 
already done so investigate the possibilities 
of employing physically handicapped per- 
sons. 


Rehabilitation Program 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
believes that future financial assistance by 
the federal Government should be directed 
only to the areas in which the individual is 
unable to help himself, to the indigent, the 
aged, the chronically ill and to those who 
suffer catastrophic medical expense. It is 
for the above groups, and for the sub- 
stantially disabled who, lacking services, are 
likely to fall into these groups, that rehabili- 
tation is an investment in human welfare 
which should be adequately supported by 
federal assistance. 

The beginning of the rehabilitation of a 
patient is the adequate, proper skilled 
medical and surgical care that the in- 
dividual receives at, or soon after, the time 
of his primary illness or injury. These 
medical services, together with physical 
restoration, psychological, social and voca- 
tional services, should be supplied as neces- 
sary, so that the ultimate goal of complete 
rehabilitation is achieved. 

A co-ordinated rehabilitation program 
combining physical restoration, social, psy- 
chological and vocational services is a 
money-saving device, bringing satisfaction 
and independence to the severely handi- 
capped. 

Physical restoration must be aided by 
work assessment, counselling, guidance and 
help in job placement and retraining where 
necessary. In this respect, existing facilities 
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in the community, such as technical insti- 
tutes and business schools, should be used. 

The rehabilitated individual will be an 
economic asset to employers, and rehabilita- 
tion methods should be based on sound 
knowledge and experience. By applying 
common sense, the procedures can be 
kept simple and inexpensive, and where pos- 
sible should be carried out in the local com- 
munity, using available services. 

Recommendations: (1) that the federal 
Government encourage and support the 
Provinces in every way possible to develop 
co-ordinated rehabilitation programs which 
will provide such facilities and services as 
are necessary to bring comprehensive 
rehabilitation to those individuals who can 
benefit; and (2) that in developing such 
services, the fullest co-operation of em- 
ployers, workers, government and voluntary 
agents should be encouraged. 


Employment of the Older Worker 


Studies have indicated that the older 
worker, if properly placed, can compare 
favourably in performance with other 
workers and can make a considerable con- 
tribution to the production of the country. 
Furthermore, the older worker group repre- 
sents a reservoir of skill and experience 
that the country can ill afford to waste. 
The addition of older workers to our labour 
force would enlarge our productive capacity. 

Recommendation: that Canadian em- 
ployers recognize the skill and experience of 
older workers and give consideration to the 
suitable employment of this group to the 
fullest extent practicable. 


New School of Rehabilitation Medicine in B.C. 


A school of rehabilitation medicine has 
been established at the University of British 
Columbia. The new school, which opened 
last fall with an enrolment of 15 students, 
will provide training leading to a certificate 
in physical medicine therapy. The course 
provides for two years of study at the 
university followed by a third rotating 
supervised interne year. 

The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society has made a grant of $5,000 toward 
the cost of converting a building to house 
the school. 

Medical Rehabilitation Grants from 
the federal Government will help provide 
staff and equipment. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Women Workers of Denmark 


Slightly more than one third of all workers in Denmark are women, and women 
workers make up 42 per cent of all girls and women more than 14 years of age 


In Denmark, slightly over one third of 
all workers are women. These 721,800 
(at the 1955 Census) working women make 
up 42 per cent of all girls and women over 
14 years of age. 


Occupations—Unlike Canada, where 
clerical work is the leading occupation of 
women, in Denmark “assisting wives” 
(unpaid family workers) form the largest 
group of women workers. These women, 
married to independent farmers or trades- 
men, assist their husbands. They make up 
about 18 per cent of all working women 
in the country. 


The next largest occupational group—17 
per cent of all working women—is domestic 
servants in private homes. The clerical 
group comes third with about 10 per cent. 
Large numbers of women are employed as 
sewing machine operators, hairdressers, 
retail saleswomen, cooks and waitresses, 
charwomen and food wrappers, packagers 
and bottle machine operators. The food 
and beverages and the clothing and textiles 
industries engage the majority of women 
working in manufacturing. 


Most professional women in Denmark, as 
in Canada, are either nurses or teachers. In 
contrast to Canada, about 25 per cent of 
dentists are women, a high proportion of 
them being engaged in the schools. Women 
make up 15 per cent of doctors, 10 per cent 
of lawyers and about 3 per cent of 
engineers. 

Before the war most social workers were 
women but recently more men are entering 
the profession so that women now make up 
only 25 per cent of the graduating classes. 
Since 1948 women have been ordained as 
ministers and today there are 12 women 
pastors serving in the Danish national 
church. 


Marital Status—About 40 per cent of 
working women are’ married—135,000 
“assisting wives” and 145,500 married 
women wage earners. The latter group has 
been steadily increasing in recent years. 
From 1950 to 1955 the number of married 
women in the population increased by 5.7 
per cent, but the number of married women 
wage earners increased by 16.2 per cent; of 
“assisting wives” by only 6.2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the number of women 
not in the labour force increased by only 3.6 
per cent. 
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Wages—The Danish Confederation of 
Trade Unions has accepted the principle of 
equal pay and is seeking to apply it through 
collective bargaining. The rates for 
apprentices in the skilled trades are the 
same for both sexes. At present, however, 
women in manufacturing generally receive 
82 per cent of the wages paid to men doing 
the same jobs, although under recent agree- 
ments women workers are paid the same 
cost of living allowances as men. Women 
in the National Civil Service and in muni- 
cipal government jobs receive equal pay for 
equal work. 


Services for working mothers—Working 
mothers are entitled to maternity leave for 
eight to twelve weeks before and four to 
six weeks after the birth of a child. Under 
the social insurance system, women are paid 
a proportion of their regular pay during the 
leave period. 

Créches, nurseries and kindergartens are 
subsidized by the national and local authori- 
ties, and are run by local authorities, chari- 
table organizations and employers. In some 
industrial towns, firms have pooled their 
resources to provide nurseries and other 
welfare facilities for their workers’ children. 
Thus, in one district of Copenhagen some 
20 firms jointly run a créche for very young 
children, a nursery for those between the 
ages of two and seven, a recreation centre 
for those of school age and a youth centre 
for young people between 14 and 18 years 
of age. 


Women in trade unions—More than 25 
per cent of women workers are members of 
trade unions and they make up about 20 
per cent of the total membership of the 
Danish Trade Union Federation. In most 
cases men and women belong to the same 
unions, but one special union for unskilled 
women workers has 45,000 members. 

The Federation has set up a special 
women’s bureau to which every union in 
which women form more than two per cent 
of the membership may belong. The bureau 
holds bi-annual weekend seminars for the 
study of social problems and submits ques- 
tions concerning women workers to Parlia- 
mentary committees. 


Age of retirement—In the government 
service the age of retirement is the same for 
men and women. Private industry, with a 
few exceptions, follows government practice, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Morse Withdraws Resignation 


As a result of representations made to him since he announced, in November, 
his intention not to seek re-election, ILO Director-General decides to stay on 


David A. Morse, who last November 
announced his intention to resign as 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Office (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1264), 
has withdrawn his resignation, the ILO 
reported last month. The resignation would 
have become effective later this year. 


Mr. Morse had informed the ILO 
Governing Body that, after many years of 
public service abroad, he planned to 
“resume again the duties and responsibilities 
of normal citizenship” in his own country 
(the United States). 


As reasons for the change in his decision, 
he stated that representations to remain in 
office had been made to him by several 
members of the Governing Body. “In 
particular,” he said, “I have had to take 
into account the important effort being 
made at present to improve the international 
situation and the essential role which inter- 
national organizations such as the ILO are 
called upon to play in this specially critical 
period in world affairs.” He had therefore 
set aside his personal considerations that 
had motivated his earlier action, Mr. Morse 
stated. 


He was elected Director-General on June General of the ILO for 20 years, longer 
12, 1948, for a term of 10 years. On May than any other. Even at the time of his 
31, 1957 he was re-elected for a term of intended resignation, he was senior in years 
five years. of service to any of the other heads of 

If he completes another term of office, organizations associated with the United 
Mr. Morse will have served as Director- Nations. 








Offers Scholarship to International Institute for Labour Studies 


The General Council of the British Trades Union Congress has decided to finance a 
scholarship for the 12-week course to be held at the International Institute for Labour 
Studies in Geneva from September 17 to December 7 (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1144). 

The central theme of the course will be “The Labour Force and Its Employment.” 
The 12-week period will also be devoted to the study of a number of labour problems such 
as wages, workers’ organizations, relations between employers and workers and workers’ 
participation in management and social institutions of the undertaking, social security and 
welfare, special labour problems relating to rural areas, and labour problems of economic 
growth and development planning. 
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TEAMWORK 


Aa 


Main goal of the labour-management 
committee at Greb Shoes Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., is to maintain quality, and plant 
manager Charles Greb reports that manage- 
ment, through the committee, has received 
numerous helpful suggestions. After quality, 
he would list production problems, tech- 
niques and changes, in that order. 

Of the LMC itself he said: “We are 
pleased to have this group in our plant as 
it gives us an excellent means of talking to 
our people in open and frank terms about 
these matters.” He also remarked on the 
high level of enthusiasm among committee 
members—an enthusiasm that is beginning 
to rub off on all plant personnel. 

Mr. Greb struck an encouraging note of 
comfort for new committees struggling to 
achieve effectiveness and purpose. “Our 
own labour-management committee has 
been in operation for less than a year,” he 
said, “and to date has suffered what I 
imagine are the normal growing pains. “We 
were very enthused about the first few 
meetings, at which a lot of points were 
raised and discussed, and a lot of decisions 
reached. Following this, a slump occurred, 
and very few items came up for discussion.” 

Latest meetings of the LMC have been 
“very encouraging”, and management re- 
ports that joint co-operation has success- 
fully revitalized the committee. Chairman- 
ship is to be alternated annually between 
union and management representatives. 

Chief purchasing agent Dave Dobbin 
believes plant morale improved sharply 
when employees realized that the LMC, 
composed equally of company and union 
representatives, had given them a voice 
in many phases of the company’s operation. 
Plant superintendent Paul Cook reported 
recently that the atmosphere between com- 
pany and union had improved considerably 
since management took the committee into 
its confidence. A standing invitation to sit 
in on meetings was issued to Sam Good- 
man, manager of Local 430L, Winnipeg 
Leather Workers’ Union of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America (CLC). 

Mary Bouma, shop steward and _ vice- 
president of Local 430L, states that there 
are “no more fences” between labour and 
management in the plant. She told a Depart- 
ment of Labour interviewer that the fences 
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went out when the LMC came in. “We 
work together better than we did before, 
too,” she added. Mrs. Bouma is a machine 
operator and a member of the plant’s labour- 
management committee. 

* * * 

President Paul DuVal of Acme Sash and 
Door Company Ltd., St. Boniface, Man., 
asserts that joint consultation between 
labour and management helps to clarify and 
sharpen a man’s thinking. “If you’re going 
to justify some move or change to your 
employees, you’ve got to justify it to your- 
self first,” he told a Department of Labour 
representative. “Frank give-and-take in regu- 
lar meetings between company and union 
representatives provides management with 
a good double-check on its own thinking.” 


George Verstraete provided an example 
of how costly errors can be eliminated when 
labour and management pool their ex- 
perience. A member of Millmen Local 1901, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners (CLC). Mr. Verstraete represents 
his union on the firm’s joint consultation 
committee. 


Last spring, Acme management handed 
committee members the blueprints of a new 
layout for the mill and asked for expres- 
sions of opinion. “At the time we discussed 
the plans, it was intended to move the 
cabinet shop from the second to the ground 
floor of the mill,’ said Mr. Verstraete. 
“After several discussions about this, the 
committee recommended that the shop be 
left where it was.” 


Some additional changes were made in 
management’s original plans as a result of 
committee recommendations, and some pro- 
jects were abandoned completely. By put- 
ting their heads together in time, labour 
and management avoided what would have 
been a costly error. 


Union spokesmen have stated that this 
close collaboration between management 
and the committee is also improving rela- 
tions and raising morale. Production man- 
ager Allen Sidebottom described it as “a 
good bridge between company and union 
thinking—something we never had before.” 
The employees, he added, are volunteering 
ideas on production, cost and waste 
problems. 












Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and _ assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
ae in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during December. The Board 
issued nine certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered three representation 
votes, rejected four applications for cer- 
tification and denied two requests under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act for review of 
earlier decisions. During the month the 
Board received nine applications for cer- 
tification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Western Ter- 
minals Limited at Corner Brook, Nfid. 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). 

2. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of catering 
department employees employed by the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company, Sept Iles, Que. (L.G., Dec. 
1961, p. 1269). 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of trainmen in yard and 
road service employed by the Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway Company, Glace Bay, 
N.S. (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1269). 

4. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 979, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of East-West Transport Ltd., working in 
and out of the company’s terminal at 360 
Dawson Road, St. Boniface, Man. (L.G., 
Dec. 1961, p. 1269). 

5. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
aboard the S.S. Hilda Marjanne by Trans- 
Lake Shipping Limited, Toronto, (L.G., 
Jan., p. 52). The Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada had intervened. 

6. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
aboard the S.S. Keewatin and S.S. Assini- 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


boia by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (Great Lakes Steamships) Montreal, 
Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 52). The Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada had in- 
tervened. 


7. The Canadian Union of Operating 
Engineers, on behalf of a unit of stationary 
engineers employed by Canadian Arsenals 
Limited, Small Arms Division, Long 
Branch, Ont. (L.G., Jan., p. 52). 


8. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, on behalf 
of a unit of garage employees and bus 
operators employed by Hull City Transport 
Limited, Hull, Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 52). 


9. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, on be- 
half of a unit of garage employees and bus 
operators employed by the Hull Metro- 
politan Transport Limited, Hull, Que. (L.G., 
Jans5ips 152): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local No. 91 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and MacGregor the 
Mover, Limited, Kingston, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1269) (Returning 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Canadian Arsenals Limited, re- 
spondent (Small Arms Division, Long 
Branch, Ont.) (L.G., Jan., p. 52) (Return- 
ing Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, and Zenith 
Transport Limited, Vancouver, B.G.,! re= 
spondent (L.G., Jan., p. 52) (Returning 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of 


the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certication Rejected 


1. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, applicant and KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, Montreal, Que., 
respondent (L.G., Oct. 1961, p. 1037). The 
application was rejected because the appli- 
cant union did not, in the Board’s opinion, 
represent a majority of the employees in 
the enlarged unit which the Board had 
decided to be appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Porter Shipping 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent (un- 
licensed personnel) (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 
1149) (See item 3 immediately below for 
reason for rejection). 


Union of 
and Porter Shipping 


International 
applicant, 


3. Seafarers’ 
Canada, 


Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent (marine 
engineers) (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1149). 

Cases 2 and 3 were rejected for the 
reason that the applicant union had failed 
to satisfy the Board that at the time when 
the applications were made, a majority of 
the employees affected in each case were 
members in good standing under the pro- 
visions of the applicant union’s constitution 
and of Section 15 of the Rules of Procedure 
of the Board. 


4. Canadian Maritime Union, applicant, 
Owen Sound Transportation Co., Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ont., respondent, and the 
Seafarers’ International Union, intervener 
(unlicensed personnel) (L.G., Jan., p. 52). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected. In giving this deci- 
sion the Board stated that it found that 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, order and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. Johns’, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


$e 
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there was no evidence of fraud or bad faith 
on the part of the applicant union as alleged 
by the intervener. 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) Denied 


1. North American Van Lines (Atlantic) 
Limited, Dartmouth and Middleton, N.S., 
applicant, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers Union, Local 927 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 52). 
The Board denied the request for the rea- 
son that it considered that it dealt with 
the case in a reasonable and proper manner 
and stated that it is not prepared to vary 
or revoke its decision to certify the appli- 
cant union, nor to grant the request for 
a hearing, full opportunity for which was 
given prior to the issuance of certification. 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, applicant, and Atlantic Broadcasters 
Limited, Antigonish, N.S., respondent (L.G., 
Jan., p. 53). The request, which was for the 
transfer of bargaining rights from the Inter- 
tional to its Local Union No. 848, was 
denied by the Board for the reason that 
the Board has no authority to transfer 
bargaining rights from one bargaining agent 
to another. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Ltd., North Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Millar & Brown Ltd., 
Cranbrook, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Pacific Inland Express Ltd. 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


4, Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian Freightways 
Limited, Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D.S. Tysoe). 


5. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers of America, 
Local Union No. 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Rice and 
Trimble Limited, Calgary, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers of America, 
Local Union No. 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Gossett 
and Sons Transport Limited, Calgary, Alta., 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Empire Freight- 
ways Limited, working in and out of its 
terminals in Saskatchewan (Investigating 
Officer: W. E. Sproule). 

8. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National Telegraphs System, Divi- 
sion No. 43, on behalf of a unit of diesel 
mechanics employed by the Canadian Rail- 
ways in its Telecommunication Department 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

9. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 882, on behalf of a 
unit of stationary engineers employed by 
the Pacific Tanker Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendant’s Association (Conciliation Of- 
ficer G. R. Currie): 


2. Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


3. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Radio 
Station CKEC) and Cape Breton Projection- 
ists Union, Local 848 of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


5. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 of 
the American Newspaper Guild, (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service) Vancouver, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Dec. 
19615 (0-001 2.70)), 

2. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (certain member Companies in Que- 
bec) and Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(2.GT Deel 96l pe t27t): 


3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Port 
Colborne, Ont., and Local 416 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(LiGi Dec#1961;pm270)r 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions) and Brother- 
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hood of Locomotive Engineers (L.G., 
Aug. 1961, p. 797). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions and Quebec Central Railway Com- 
pany) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, (L.G.,, Aus. s196lg9p. 798)" The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, 
N.S., and Locals 76 and 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1151). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 


Strike after Board Procedure 


Motor ‘Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, Toronto (representing certain Com- 
panies within federal jurisdiction) and Local 
880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Jan., p. 68). 
Stoppage of work occurred November 
26, 1961. 


Settlement Reached during Board Procedure 


Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, N.S., 
and Locals 76 and 927 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
CEG Nova (961. ps 115i): 


Disputes Lapsed 


1. Sabre Freight Lines Limited (Burnaby, 
B.C. Terminal) and Local 605 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). 


2. McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
Edmonton, and Local 514 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (L.G., May 1961, p. 473). 


3. Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L.G., July 1961, p. 675). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to deal with 
the dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers (Atlantic and Central and 
Western Regions) met the parties in Mont- 
real on August 8 and 9 and on September 
19, 20 and 21, and again on September 27, 
1961. The members of the Board were 
present at all meetings except the meeting 
of September 27, and at this meeting Mr. 
Lapointe wasn’t present, and the parties 
were engaged all the day of September 27 in 
an effort to conciliate the matters in dis- 
pute. The Board also met in Montreal on 
November 9 in executive session to discuss 
the recommendations to be made. 


The Brotherhood on opening the contract 
asked for many amendments to the con- 
tract. Both the Brotherhood and _ the 
Company submitted lengthy briefs in sup- 
port of their requests for amendments and 
as well submitted rebuttal statements in 
connection with all the issues raised. 


The Board finds it necessary to report on 
all issues because, although a serious effort 
was made to conciliate the issues in dispute, 
it wasn’t successful in so doing. The Board, 
therefore, will first report on the requested 
amendments (all except salary increases) 
as put forward by the Brotherhood and then 
on the requested amendments as put forward 
by the Company, and will then deal with 
the question of salaries. 


Requests 
I. Yard Service 


Under this request the Brotherhood is asking 
that a locomotive engineer in yard service 
starting to work between the hours of 12 noon 
and 5.59 p.m. receive an additional 5% in 
basic rates of pay for each shift, and that the 
locomotive engineer starting to work between 
6.00 p.m. and 5.00 a.m. will receive an addi- 
tional 10% in basic rates of pay for each shift. 


Differentials in shift work, afternoon and 
evening, are quite common in industrial 
labour contracts, the basic theory being 
that when an employee is required to work 
during hours other than what is considered 
normal working hours, he should be paid 
additional compensation. In other words, 
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the ordinary 8.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. hours 
of work are considered normal, and if work 
occurs at other hours, because of the 
interference with family life or leisure time, 
often a differential for such off-hours work 
is paid. In some companies, who don’t 
normally have a second or third shift, the 
additional pay acts to some extent as an 
incentive for the company not to schedule 
work during “off” hours. 


There are, however, other companies who 
are on a two- or three-shift operation 
steadily. The locomotive engineer in yard 
service must perform work on a 24-hour 
basis, and sometimes work is performed 
seven days a week. However, the most 
senior man is entitled to pick his hours, and 
if the most senior man, or men, desire a 
day-time shift, they receive it through the 
exercise of their seniority. Also, because 
junior men, no matter how junior, receive 
the same rate of pay as senior men, the 
Railway submits that the engineer is already 
receiving what amounts to a differential 
because the senior man has the choice of the 
assignment, and the junior man gets pay 
equal to that of the senior man if he is 
working on an afternoon or evening shift. 
This arrangement is quite different from that 
found in industrial trades generally. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that because of this, and because 
of the substantial extra cost involved, it 
should not recommend that the Brother- 
hood request be granted. 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of 
Belleville, Ont. He was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
T. R. Meighen, Q.C., and Marc Lapointe, 
both of Montreal, nominees of the company 
and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Meighen. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Lapointe. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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2. Annual Vacation with Pay 


This request is that an employee who at the 
beginning of the calendar year has completed 
25 years’ continuous service and who has 
rendered compensated service in 250 calendar 
months, calculated from the date of entering 
service, will be allowed one calendar day’s 
vacation for each 13 days worked and/or 
available for service or major portion of such 
days during the preceding calendar year with 
a maximum of four weeks. Compensation for 
such vacation will be 8% of gross wages of 
an employee during the preceding calendar 
year. 


Recommendation—The Board  recom- 
mends that employees who have completed 
25 years continuous service be allowed four 
weeks vacation with pay, and that the 
compensation for such vacation will be 8 
per cent of the gross wages paid the em- 
ployee during the preceding calendar year. 
The actual wording necessary to put this 
vacation rule into effect should be left to 
the parties to work out between themselves. 


3. M.U. Cars 


This request is that locomotive engineers 
handling M.U. cars be paid on the basis of 
total weight on drivers of all units used in the 
train handled. 


This request affects the electric locomo- 
tives that are used in the tunnel in Montreal, 
and there are about 11 or 12 engineers 
affected. The runs are short runs and on 
many occasions, in addition to the trolley 
car or cars, which receive the power, other 
cars are hauled as trailers. This is a special 
type of service and is not duplicated any- 
where else on any other Canadian railway. 
The continuous time on duty is relatively 
short, and according to the submissions 
made, many engineers prefer this type of 
work because they have certain time off in 
the city of Montreal between runs. 


Recommendation—In view of the recom- 
mendations made here later having to do 
with general increases, the Board does not 
see fit to recommend that this request of 
the Brotherhood be granted. 


4. Passenger Service 


The Brotherhood request that overtime in all 
passenger service be paid at the rate of 20 
m.p.h. 

This request affects locomotive engineers 
assigned on short turn passenger service (no 
single trip of which exceeds 80 miles) who 
are presently paid at an overtime rate of 124 
miles per hour. In Straight-away or long 
turn-around service overtime is computed 
from time of departure from initial pas- 
senger station until time of arrival at final 
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passenger station, on a speed basis of 20 
miles per hour, and doesn’t come into effect 
until the time exceeds the miles run 
divided by 20. 

In other words, in passenger runs of 150 
miles, overtime would begin at the expira- 
tion of seven hours and thirty minutes plus 
the time at the initial terminal, but in short 
turn-around passenger service, no single trip 
of which exceeds 80 miles, overtime is paid 
at the rate of 124 miles per hour at pro rata 
rates and does not begin until the expiration 
of eight hours, when the release from duty 
at any point does not exceed one hour. 

Historically, the basic day in regular 
passenger service has not been applied to 
suburban and branch line commuter service. 
As the Board understands it, an engineer 
receiving overtime in short turn-around 
service receives such overtime payment in 
addition to any miles run. An example was 
given to the Board as follows: an engineer 
reporting for duty at 8.00 a.m. would, if 
released for a full hour during the day, 
commence drawing overtime payment at 
5.00 p.m. 

If that engineer were held on duty until 
7.00 p.m., two hours overtime would be 
paid at 123 miles per hour for a total of 
25 miles, and if during the same two hours 
between 5.00 and 7.00 p.m. the engineer 
ran a distance of 60 miles, payment of the 
60 miles would be made over and above 
payment required for the 25 miles overtime. 

It is submitted that if it can at all be 
avoided, an engineer would not be kept on 
overtime unless required to travel, and if he 
is required to travel, he receives a payment 
for the miles run together with overtime at 
the rate of 124 miles per hour for the 
length of overtime required by the Railway. 
In other words, the engineer who runs 60 
miles during two hours’ overtime receives 
85 miles credit in wages, or an average in 
excess of 40 miles per hour. The present 
rule having to do with payment of overtime 
in this class of service, the Board was told, 
is a standard rule on the North American 
continent. 


Recommendation—In view of the fact 
that the engineer, when held for overtime 
service, if he doesn’t run receives pay at 
the rate of 124 miles per hour while not 
working, and if working receives pay for 
the miles run plus the overtime payment of 
122 miles per hour, the Board does not see 
fit to recommend that the Brotherhood’s 
request be granted. 
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5. Preparatory and Inspection Allowance 


This is a request for the deletion of Article 
3-A and 4-D of the Contracts, and thereby 
grant locomotive engineers preparatory and 
inspection time on all classes of service. 

According to the submissions made to the 
Board, arbitrary payments have never been 
made to engineers on electric locomotives, 
in electric car or motor car service or on 
diesel locomotives operated in short turn- 
around passenger service. It would seem to 
the Board that this proposal would institute 
arbitrary payments in certain types of serv- 
ice for duties which are largely non-existent. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend the Contract be 
changed to meet the Brotherhood’s request 
in this regard. 


6. Statutory Holidays 


This request is that locomotive engineers in 
road service be paid for working on statutory 
holidays and in the same manner and to the 
same extent as the locomotive engineers in yard 
service are now paid. 


The locomotive engineers in yard service 
are generally assigned to an eight-hour day, 
five or six days a week, and paid on an 
hourly basis. Road service engineers are 
generally of two classes, passenger and 
freight. Because of the dual basis of pay, 
road service employees are in one sense 
piece workers, and earn various mileages 
per day, depending on their trip or assign- 
ment, and the Board is told that it is not 
uncommon for road service engineers to 
earn two or more basic day’s pay in one 
day elapsed time. 

According to the Company’s submission, 
the average number of hours worked per 
week for a locomotive engineer in 1960 in 
passenger service was 33 and in freight 
service 37.6. 

Statutory holidays in industrial trades are 
almost universal, and the reason for grant- 
ing them originally was to provide additional 
leisure without loss of pay, although it 
seems to be admitted that in some instances 
now, especially where companies must work 
on statutory holidays because of the require- 
ments of the operation, penalty payments 
for work on statutory holidays amount in 
effect to an increase in pay. 

The granting of statutory holidays to 
engineers in road service could not result 
in providing more leisure time for the loco- 
motive engineers, due to the fact that the 
nature of the industry is such that road 
engineers would not be released from duty 
on statutory holidays. It is true that road 
engineers can’t as a rule have their leisure 
time on statutory holidays, and therefore 
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can’t enjoy these holidays with their friends, 
but at the same time, they do, on the 
average, have more leisure time than the 
average industrial worker. 


The Board is told that nowhere in Canada 
or in the United States do road service 
employees receive statutory holiday pay. 


Recommendation—In view of the fore- 
going, and the factors mentioned hereunder 
relating to increase in pay, and in view of 
the fact that to recommend payment for 
statutory holidays would be a completely 
new departure in North American railway 
practice, the Board is not prepared to 
recommend that this request of the Brother- 
hood be granted. 


7. Held at Away-from-home Terminal 


Unassigned locomotive engineers are now 
paid for all time held at away-from-home 
terminal after 16 hours, and under this request 
locomotive engineers are asking that they be 
paid for all time held at away-from-home 
terminal after 12 hours at the same rate as the 
last service performed. 


In assigned service, each run has a desig- 
nated time and day of departure both at 
home and away-from-home terminals, and 
lay-over varies considerably. Some are short 
and some last over 16 hours before the 
return trip begins. It is apparent that in 
many instances several basic days’ pay may 
be earned from the time the engineer leaves 
home until he returns. 


There is a certain protection presently 
given to the engineers, because the present 
rule requires payment of a basic day for 
each 24-hour cycle held at an away-from- 
home terminal. 

The Brotherhood’s proposal also calls for 
payment at the same rate as the last service 
performed, in place of the minimum pas- 
senger rate now paid. The Company submits 
that the minimum passenger rate provides 
adequate compensation, since no work or 
responsibility is involved in the lay-over 
time, and if the engineers have out-of-pocket 
expense during the lay-over time, they are 
allowed to deduct such expenses for income- 
tax purposes. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that this request would involve 
great cost and has come to the conclusion 
that the present rule is not unreasonable. 
However, since the Eastern agreement con- 
tains a provision for pay under certain 
circumstances while assigned engineers are 
held away from the home terminal, the 
Board is of the opinion that the present 
Eastern rule should be incorporated in the 
Western contract. The present Eastern rule 
reads as follows: 
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“B’—Assigned Engineers Held Away-from- 
home Terminal 

Except in cases of wrecks, snow blockades or 
washouts on the sub-division to which they are 
assigned, engineers on _ assigned runs held 
away-from-home terminals waiting their trains, 
delayed beyond the advertised time of depar- 
ture, will be paid for the time so held if more 
than seven hours. Seven hours or less not to 
count. If over seven hours, to be paid tweive 
and onehalf (124) miles for each hour over 
the said seven hours at minimum passenger 
rates for the first eight (8) hours in each sub- 
sequent twenty-four (24) hours so held. Time 
to be submitted on a separate time return.” 


8. Switching en Route 


This request is that locomotive engineers in 
through-freight service be paid for all time 
occupied in lifting and setting off cars en route. 

At the present time in through-freight 
service, when hours on duty exceed the 
miles run, engineers receive additional com- 
pensation for performing work en route by 
reason of the dual system of pay. Accord- 
ing to the Company’s submission, the dual 
basis of pay in its present form was the 
result of a report of the Eight-Hour Com- 
mission, U.S.A., 1916, which led to the 
McAdoo Award (General Order 27) of 
1918. 


The Company also submits that the 
principles involved in this Award were 
adopted in Canada in 1919 in whole in the 
East but only in part in the West, and that 
this Award established the basic day of 100 
miles or less, 8 hours or less, and con- 
templated that in this wage structure, acts 
such as lifting or setting off cars en route, 
would be considered as part of the work 
covered by the basic day’s pay, (Supplement 
24, to General Order 27). 


At the present time, when Switching en 
route exceeds a certain number, the so-called 
conversion rule comes into play, and by 
reason of the switching the through-freight 
engineers get an extra rate. The Brother- 
hood’s brief submits that while switching 
is going on, no route mileage is being 
covered and therefore no piece work js 
being done, and therefore the miles or 
hours rule is not being observed. 


This may to some extent be so, but the 
engineer is presently protected by the con- 
version rule. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend that this request be 
granted. 


9. Switching at Terminals and Turn-Around 
Points 


This is a request that engineers in road 
service, who are required to perform switching 
at terminals and turn-around points, be paid 
on a minute basis at yard rates for the time 
so occupied. 
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The Brotherhood submits that this re- 
quest has been made necessary because of 
the increasing tendency on the part of the 
Company to require engineers on road 
service to perform yard switching, and 
that this has resulted in cancelling yard as- 
signments at some terminals, and further, 
has resulted in road engineers performing 
switching at a rate of aproximately 15% 
less than that paid locomative engineers 
in yard service. 

The Eastern agreement provides for pay- 
ment of all time occupied in switching at 
terminals on a minute basis at the rate 
applicable during the trip, but no provision 
is made for switching payments at turn- 
around points except under the conversion 
rue, and the Western agreement provides 
for payment for switching at terminals and 
turn-around points on a minute basis at the 
rate applicable to the road trip. The Brother- 
hood would thus seek to extend the Western 
tule to the East and introduce yard rates 
into road service. 

While this report does contain certain 
recommendations for rule changes, which 
would make the rules prevailing in the 
East and West comparable, it does not 
purport to generally deal with the problem 
of recommending uniform rules for the 
East and West on a comprehensive basis. 
It is the Board’s view that while it is 
desirable, it can be better dealt with by 
the Company and the Brotherhood during 
the existence of a contract, where the 
cost and all the pros and cons of the 
desirability of uniformity of rules can be 
dealt with in a leisurely fashion, free from 
the urgencies of bargaining for a collective 
contract. 


Recommendation—For these reasons the 
Board does not see fit to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to this Brother- 
hood request. 


10. Rest on Road 


Locomotive engineers in road service be 
permitted to book rest en route after eight 
hours on duty. 

According to the Brotherhood’s submis- 
sions, the exacting nature of a locomotive 
engineer’s duties being such that he must 
at all times be alert for signals such as 
order boards, lock signals, station protec- 
tion signals, slow train signals, flagmen, 
etc., and must closely observe all orders 
and speed restrictions, he needs a right to 
book rest after eight hours in cases where 
he feels fatigued. 
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The Brotherhood points out that a loco- 
motive engineer is required to sit at his 
locomotive with his feet on the deadman 
control and be ever alert and watchful of 
his engine and train, and at the same time 
be on the lookout for all kinds of signals 
as well as watching his train for difficulties, 
and that when he has completed an eight- 
hour tour of such exacting duty, he has 
earned the right to a rest period. 


On the other hand, the Company points 
out that the present rule provides for 
taking rest en route after having been on 
duty 12 hours, and that in all classes of 
service the rules provide for men to be 
judges of their own condition and that even 
with the present 12-hour rule, in some 
instances employees have booked rest for 
reasons other than fatigue. 


The Company points out that many em- 
ployees, on arriving at a terminal after 
having been on duty for several hours, 
don’t book rest as they are entitled to do 
under the rules, but start the home bound 
trip again, thus “doubling the road”, in 
railroad parlance, and in some cases the 
elapsed time without rest may total from 
14 to 16 hours. 


The Company also points out that in- 
stances are common where the Brother- 
hood’s representatives have requested the 
Company’s management to adjust regular 
assignments so that the employees may be 
able to double back at the turn-around 
point. The Company asserts that if the 
Brotherhood’s request were granted, it 
would have the effect of curtailing the opera- 
tion of trains over two sub-divisions. 


The Company further submits that the 
modern diesel is equipped with every con- 
fort and convenience, namely, cabs are 
weather tight and maintain an even tem- 
perature, and the engineer’s seat is com- 
fortable and controls are all conveniently 
located, and that he has very little physical 
work to perform. The Company says further 
that in the days of steam power, engineers 
were content to work under the 12-hour 
rest rule. 

It is commonly known that while some 
industrial trades provide that overtime is 
optional on the part of the employee, most 
industrial trades require certain overtime to 
be worked if scheduled by the Company. In 
railroad work the engineer sometimes com- 
pletes a trip in less than eight hours and 
in many such instances the Company does 
not have the right to put him to work to fill 
out the full eight-hour period. In many 
instances the employee works less than 
eight hours on a trip, and in other instances 
he may work more. 
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The Board of Transport Commissioners 
is empowered to limit or regulate the hours 
of duty of engineers, with a view to the 
safety of the public and of the employees. 
If it became apparent to the Brotherhood, 
that in many instances the requirement stat- 
ing that engineers may be called upon to 
work 12 hours without booking rest is con- 
trary to the safety of the public and of 
the employees, representations can be 
properly made to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for a change. 


Recommendation—To change a rule to 
allow an employee to book rest at his own 
discretion after eight hours work, might 
very seriously interfere with the Company’s 
operations, and until the Brotherhood can 
bring forward more specific instances of 
undue fatigue being encountered by reason 
of the necessity, at times, of the engineers 
remaining on duty for 12 hours, the Board 
does not see fit to recommend any such 
drastic change as the Brotherhood requests. 


11. Insurance 


The Brotherhood requests that the life of 
every locomotive engineer be insured while on 
duty for $10,000 and the premium to be paid 
by the Company, and in support of this request, 
it alleges that the work performed by the 
locomotive engineer is of a hazardous nature. 

While it is true that the engineer’s work 
might become very hazardous if he is not 
constantly alert, it would appear that the 
mortality rates in various occupations do 
not indicate that the mortality rate of 
engineers was higher than the rate of other 
classes of employees as shown by the 
British insurance companies’ mortality rates 
in various occupations. 

There was nothing brought forward to 
indicate that underwriting accident insur- 
ance for locomotive engineers would cost 
more than normal rates for such accident 
underwriting in other occupational classi- 
fications. The Company points out that 
the premium cost to the Company, if the 
request were granted, would be in the 
neighbourhood of $325,000, and that no 
other group of Company employees is 
covered by insurance while on duty, at 
the Company’s expense. 


Recommendation—This is a cost item, 
and the Board is of the opinion that there 
is no justification for it based on the allega- 
tion that the engineer’s occupation is ex- 
tremely hazardous, and therefore it does not 
recommend that this request be granted. 


12. Steam-generator Cars 


The request is that locomotive engineers 
be paid 35 cents per 100 miles for each steam 
generator car handled when attached to the 
locomotive. 
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The steam-generator car is a unit which 
uses generators to produce steam heat for 
railway passenger equipment. The unit is 
coupled directly behind the locomotive, 
sometimes further back. There are steam 
generator units housed in A and B type 
diesel passenger locomotive, and engineers 
handling A and B type passenger diesels 
so equipped are not paid extra because of 
that fact. 

In August, 1960, an agreement was 
reached with the Brotherhood whereby a 
locomotive engineer in road service would 
be paid 35 cents per ticket for each steam 
generator unit coupled in the locomotive 
consist for any portion of the trip. As the 
Board understands it, this memorandum 
agreement referred only to payment to 
locomotive engineers on the Atlantic and 
Central Regions of 35 cents per trip for 
each steam generator car attached to his 
locomotive. 

While it may be that the steam generator 
cars are not strictly a part of the locomotive 
or necessary in any way for its operation, 
by reason of the change-over to diesel 
locomotives, separate steam generators had 
to be provided to supply heat to passenger 
trains. Formerly the heat for passenger 
trains was provided from the steam loco- 
motive. 


Recommendation— The Board recom- 
mends that the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment now operating with respect to the 
Central and Atlantic Regions be extended 
to the Western Regions, and that the 
engineer, instead of receiving an additional 
35 cents per trip for each such steam gen- 
erator attached to his locomotive, receive 
40 cents per trip for the first steam gen- 
erator attached to the locomotive and 35 
cents per trip for each subsequent steam 
generator attached to his locomotive consist, 


13. Deadheading 


The Brotherhood’s request is that Article 61 
of the Atlantic and Central Regions schedule 
covering deadhead movement apply to the 
Western Region. 

The term deadheading describes the 
travel of the engineers from one point to 
another for the purpose of performing ser- 
vice at some other point, and returning to 
the home terminal after work at the away- 
from-home point is completed. The Eastern 
deadhead rule reads as follows: 


“Article 16. A—Deadheading 


Deadheading or travelling passenger on rail- 
way business with the proper authority will be 
paid for as follows 


(1) Deadheading paid separately from service 
will be computed on the basis of miles or 
hours whichever is the greater, with a 
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minimum of one hundred (100) miles, 
overtime pro rata, at the minimum rate 
applicable to the train on which the 
engineer travels. 

(2) When deadheading is coupled with service 
paid for at road rates, such deadheading 
time and any dead time will be taken into 
account with the time occupied in other 
service when computing overtime, and the 
time or mileage will be paid for at the 
highest rate applicable to any class of 
service performed with a minimum of one 
hundred (100) miles. 

(3) When deadheading is coupled with service 
paid for at yard rates, such deadheading 
time and any dead time will be paid for 
separately for the time occupied in yard 
service, miles or hours whichever is the 
greater. If deadheading is performed on 
a passenger train it will be considered as 
passenger service, and if on a freight 
train as freight service.” 


Deadhead rule in the Western Regions 
reads as follows: 
6.10—Deadheading 

(a) Deadheading on Company’s orders will be 
paid actual miles at minimum passenger 
rate, actual miles or hour to count, figured 
from time ordered for to time of arrival 
(Minimum Day except in case of con- 
tinuous service). 

(b) Deadhead time will not be paid to men 
going to or coming from outside points 
when the movement is due to relief being 
furnished engineers in accordance with 
mileage regulations or as a result of the 
application of the 5-day work week in 
yard service. 

(c) Deadhead time will not be paid when 
moving from one home terminal to 
another home terminal in the exercise of 
seniority. 


The Western rule provides that engineers 
when deadheading are paid at minimum 
passenger rates regardless of whether the 
deadhead service is performed on freight 
trains or passenger trains. 


The Brotherhood submits that the num- 
ber of passenger trains operating is steadily 
being reduced, and that accordingly more 
deadheading must be performed on freight 
trains with the length of time required to 
complete the trip increased, and the request 
is that locomotive engineers required to 
deadhead will be paid at the minimum rate 
applicable to the train on which the dead- 
head is performed. 


Recommendation— The Board is of the 
opinion that the benefit of the Eastern rule 
should be applied in the West now without 
waiting for a comprehensive review of East 
and West rules taking place. 


14. Final Terminal Time 


The request is that Article 7 of the Atlantic 
and Central Region schedule apply to 
Western Region, 
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According to the Brotherhood submis- 
sions, the Western Region locomotive engi- 
neers have operated under a very brief 
rule which designates payment for final 
terminal delay, and disputes have arisen and 
local agreements have been drawn up to 
take care of the local disputes, and the 
Brotherhood says that with the installation 
of centralized traffic control and the build- 
ing of new electronic hump yards, it is 
more difficult to sensibly apply the Western 
Tule. 


The Eastern-agreement rule requires pay- 
ment of time-and-a-half for overtime, but 
the Western-agreement rule does not. It 
would appear that time-and-a-half has never 
applied in the Western agreement, and 
under the McAdoo award, old rules, ex- 
cept those applying at initial and final 
terminals, in conflict with payments of 
single time, were to be relinquished if the 
concessions which the award made, includ- 
ing time-and-a-half for overtime, were to 
be made effective in their entirety. 

This Brotherhood request, while having 
some merit, is tied up with the larger prob- 
lem of trying to work out an agreement 
satisfactory to the Company and _ the 
Brotherhood which will bring about uni- 
formity of East and West rules. 

Recommendation— The Board is of the 
opinion that this request is one which 
should be again considered, with the Com- 
pany and the Brotherhood each attempting 
to achieve uniformity in rules. 


15. Transportation 


This request is that locomotive engineers 
relieved at a point other than that from which 
they started the day’s work, will be furnished 
transportation and returned to starting point, 
and will be considered as in continuous service 
until the arrival at such starting point. 

In support of the request for this rule, 
the engineers submit that since they are 
usually furnished with lockers at the point 
where they report for duty, they leave their 
street clothes in the lockers while on duty, 
and if they travel to starting point in a 
car they leave the car nearby, and so on 
completion of the trip at the end of the 
day’s work, they must return to the point 
from which they started to get their clothes 
and their car. 

The Brotherhood says that in many 
large terminals there is more than one 
place where a locomotive engineer may be 
required to report for duty, and frequently 
the engineer is required to get his engine 
at point A and on the return trip to deliver 
the locomotive at point B, sometimes 10 
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or 15 miles apart. The engineer is then re- 
quired to travel by public transportation 
available back to the point of starting in 
order to secure his clothing, and the 
Brotherhood submits that often transporta- 
tion is not available. 


It would appear that while the Brother- 
hood’s request does not definitely say so, 
this request has mostly to do with engineers 
working in yard service. From the Com- 
pany’s point of view it would appear that 
the rule as requested would be impractic- 
able, because the work is often done in 
many small yards and sometimes the work 
of successive crews involves moving from 
one part of the terminal to another, or from 
one yard to another, and such crews fre- 
quently come on duty at one point and are 
off duty at another. 


The Company submits that if it had to 
meet all the contingencies connected with 
the proposal, and return employees at the 
end of the shift to the point where they 
went on duty, each locomotive might be 
involved in unproductive service. It would 
appear that the importance of this request 
arises because of the situations which may 
exist in large terminals such as Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The 
Company says that the difficulties which 
the Brotherhood envisages can best be taken 
care of by local arrangements. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that the Company’s view of this 
is the correct one, but it is also of the 
opinion that where employees come on 
duty at one place and off duty at another 
some distance away, it should be the 
responsibility of the Company, in the event 
that public transportation is not readily 
available, to provide transportation for em- 
ployees back to their starting point. 


16. Work Train Guarantee 


The Brotherhood wants Article 5.5 of the 
Western Region to read as follows: “Engineers 
assigned to work-train service will be allowed 
one day for each 24 hours so held, whether at 
or away from home terminal, except as 
otherwise provided in Article 5.8.” 


The Western Region agreement now pro- 
vides for a guarantee payment when the 
engineer assigned to work-train service is 
held at an away-from-home terminal, but 
when an engineer assigned to a work-train 
service is held at his home terminal, there 
is no guarantee payment provided for him. 
The Brotherhood’s request is that since 
the engineer is held he should have a 
guarantee payment apply at the home termi- 
nal as well as at the away-from-home 


terminal. 
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This points up still another difference 
between the schedules in the Eastern and 
Western agreements. The Company says 
that the rule was designed to reimburse 
engineers on work-train service for out-of- 
pocket expense when away from their home 
terminal. 


Recommendation—This, in the Board’s 
view, is another rule request which should 
be considered when the Company and 
Brotherhood get around to working out an 
arrangement to achieve uniformity between 
the rules of the East and West, and the 
Board therefore does not at the present 
time recommend any change in this rule. 


17, Other Positions—Seniority Rights 


This request has to do with the desire of 
the Brotherhood to be able to have engineers 
retain their rights on the seniority lists and be 
granted leave of absence if the Brotherhood 
asks that they be granted leave of absence. 


The Brotherhood would have the Eastern 
rule read: “Engineers accepting a position 
of salaried chairman or other position with 
the Brotherhood or an official position with 
the Railway, shall be granted leave of 
absence if required, and retain their sen- 
iority rights”, and the rule the Brotherhood 
desired in the Western Region schedule, 
“Engineers accepting official positions in 
the Company service or employed by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers will 
be granted leave of absence if required and 
retain their rights on the seniority list.” 


At the present time the rule in the West 
reads as follows: 

“Engineers accepting official positions in the 
Company service or employed by the B. of 


L.E. will retain their rights on the Seniority 
Jeaist2 


And the rule in the East reads as follows: 
“Engineers accepting a position of salaried 
chairman or other position with the Brother- 
hood or an official position with the Railway 
Company shall retain their seniority rights.” 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that this rule should be re-drafted 
and made uniform as between East and 
West, and that it should be written in 
such a way as to give leave of absence to 
full-time Brotherhood employees who are 
engaged in servicing the collective agree- 
ment between the parties. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Company may feel that 
it has a right to refuse leave of absence 
under the terms of the present agreement, 
the Board also is of the opinion that, if 
as the Brotherhood asserts, the Company 
has refused leave of absence of the Brother- 
hood employee by the name of F. C. Lutes, 
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who has been on leave of absence as a 
special representative of the Brotherhood 
for 11 years, this leave of absence should 
be granted provided Mr. Lutes, while em- 
ployed with the Brotherhood is doing ex- 
actly the same work as he has been doing 
for the last 11 years while he has been on 
leave of absence. 


18. Homes—Compensation for Moving 


This request is that when a locomotive 
engineer is forced to move away from his home 
terminal, to exercise his seniority to enable him 
to work because of Management’s desire to 
run trains through two subdivisions or through 
existing home terminals, or through former turn- 
around points, that such engineer should be 
compensated by the Company for the moving of 
his household effects, and further, should be 
compensated for monetary loss arising from the 
forced sale of his home. 


This whole knotty question of whether or 
not employees should be compensated in 
circumstances where, because of changing 
working conditions, they may be required 
to move to other towns or localities, if 
they are to keep their jobs, has now 
reached the discussion stage in the Canadian 
Parliament. Recently the Minister of Trans- 
port announced to the House that this 
whole question will be referred to a parlia- 
mentary committee at the next session for 
investigation and report. The matter that 
the Brotherhood raises in this request is a 
most complicated one, and could be ex- 
tremely costly if the Brotherhood’s request 
were granted. On the other hand, there are 
many arguments which the Brotherhood has 
advanced to show that in some circum- 
stances, the employee’s plight when forced 
to move because of operational changes, 
should to some extent and in some way be 
alleviated by some form of compensation. 


Recommendation— In view of what has 
been stated above, because this whole matter 
will shortly be considered by parliamentary 
committee, the Board does not see fit to 
make any recommendation with respect to 
this request. 


19. Basic Rates of Pay 


This will be dealt with at the end of 
this report. 


20. Preparatory Time 


The request is that locomotive engineers be 
allowed thirty minutes preparatory time for 
one unit, plus ten minutes for each additional 
unit in the locomotive consist, and in support 
of its request the Brotherhood teviewed before 
the Board all of the work which the engineer 
is required to perform before Starting out with 
his engine. 
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The board has before it a request for 
elimination of the preparatory time arbit- 
rary, and this request amounts to an ex- 
tension of the preparatory time arbitrary. 


Recommendation—In view of the recom- 
mendations dealing with this section of the 
Company’s request relating to arbitraries, 
suffice it to say that the Board does not 
see fit to recommend the change the 
Brotherhood desires with respect to in- 
creasing preparatory time arbitrary. 


21. Long Runs 


The Brotherhood’s request that two engineers 
be employed on all runs over 200 miles in 
either freight or passenger service. 


The Brotherhood says that by reason of 
the time made in operating more than 200 
miles, the engineer, who is required to 
remain in a fixed position sometimes for 
a period of 6 hours or more, and at the 
same time be completely alert for all signals, 
orders, etc., is working under severe mental 
and physical strain. The Brotherhood says 
the engineer is not able to stretch his legs, 
walk around the car, nor have a meal, and is 
not even able to rest his eyes, and further, it 
requests that if runs are more than 200 
miles, they should be manned by a second 
locomotive engineer. 


The Company, on the other hand, says 
that this request is simply an attempt on 
the part of the Brotherhood to prohibit, 
or at least limit, the Company’s desire to 
run through two sub-divisions. The Com- 
pany asserts that in the days of steam power, 
a day’s run for a steam engine was 100 to 
125 miles, and round-house facilities were 
thus spaced this distance apart, but that 
since diesel power does not require frequent 
servicing, it may be run 300 miles or more 
without being fuelled. It is submitted by 
the Company that at the present time some 
engineers operate assignments on sub-divi- 
sions in excess of 100 miles in length, and 
for their own convenience double back with 
little or no rest at the turn-around, thus 
accumulating up to 300 miles without 
booking rest. 

It is also submitted by the Company that 
many of the runs which exceed 200 miles 
are sometimes preferred by the employees 
because the assignments have regular start- 
ing time, and this helps the employees to 
arrange sufficient rest before starting on 
their trips. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
view that since no specific examples of un- 
due fatigue being experienced by engineers 
who are required to run in excess of 200 
miles have been brought to the attention 
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of the Board, and since this matter is related 
to the matter of hours on duty before book- 
ing rest, which has already been dealt with, 
the Board is of the opinion that it should 
not at this time make any recommendation 
in favour of this request. 


Company’s Proposals 


The Company’s first proposal reads as 
follows: 


I. Atlantic, St. Lawrence & Great Lakes 
Regions, Excluding Newfoundland Area 


Eliminate all references to arbitrary allow- 
ances (Preparatory Time—Articles 3-A, 7-C, 
8-C; Inspection Time—Articles 4-D, 7-H, 8-E; 
Change-oft Allowances on Locomotives 
operating through Terminals—Articles 3-B, 
7-D; Allowance when Work Trains Tied Up 
Away from Terminal—Article 11-B; Housing 
and Taking Locomotives Out—Article 18) and 
provide that locomotive engineers in all 
classes of service will be compensated on the 
actual minute basis from the time required to 
report for duty. Such time to be paid for at 
pro rata rates and used to the extent necessary 
to make up the basic day. 


Prairie and Mountain Regions 


Eliminate all references to arbitrary allow- 
ances (Preparatory Time—Articles 2.8, 3.8, 
4.10, 5.3; Inspection Time—Articles 2.12, 3.15, 
4.12, 5.4; Change-off Allowances on Locomo- 
tive Operating through Terminals—Articles 2.9, 
2.12, 3.9 3.15; Article 5.4; Housing and Taking 
Engine Out—Article 6.22) and provide that 
locomotive engineers in all classes of service 
will be compensated on the actual minute basis 
from the time required to report for duty. Such 
time to be paid for at pro rata rates and used 
to the extent necessary to make up the basic 
day. 


This proposal has to do with the elimina- 
tion of arbitrary allowances. 


It will be recalled that the Brotherhood 
had requested certain increases with rela- 
tion to arbitrary allowances. The arbitrary 
allowances are payments to which engineers 
are entitled for certain periods of time be- 
fore the commencement of the trip and 
at the end of the trip, and for certain time 
when engines run through terminals. 


The Company submits that the situation 
on its railroad is parallel to that existing 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway and that 
certain arbitrary allowances have been 
changed on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and that the changes have been in force 
for some considerable time. The Kellock 
Commission dealt with arbitrary allowances, 
and in general made certain recommenda- 
tions after coming to the conclusion that 
the agreements concerning arbitraries should 
be dropped, and that the collective agree- 
ment should be amended to provide for 
payment for the time required for the per- 
formance of the actual service. 
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The Brotherhood submits that because 
the arbitraries have been in existence for 
a considerable number of years, they must 
now be considered as part of the wage 
structure and that to change the allowances 
for arbitraries would in effect be changing 
the wage structure. 


Recommendation 


Road Service—Since certain arbitraries 
have been changed on the C.P.R. and the 
Northern Alberta Railway, the Board is 
of the opinion that certain arbitrary allaw- 
ances should be changed, and that the new 
agreement be made to conform to those 
presently in force on the C.P.R. and N.A.R. 


The Board therefore recommends that 
effective as of January 1, 1962, in road ser- 
vice there be 15-minute preparatory and 
inspection time, and that the arbitraries for 
the forthcoming contract should be made 
to conform to those presently in force on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the North- 
ern Alberta Railway. 


I. Shop Preparatory. The Board recom- 
mends that effective as of and from January 
1, 1962, the shop preparatory time be re- 
duced from 30 to 15 minutes. 


2. Run-Through Preparatory. The Board 
recommends that 15 minutes be allowed for 
run-through preparatory. This means that 
there is no change recommended in the 
Eastern agreement, but that in the Western 
agreement the change means that the run- 
through preparatory time is to be reduced 
from 45 to 15 minutes. 


3. Shop Final Inspection. The Board re- 
commends that this time be 15 minutes. 
This means a reduction from 20 to 15 
minutes in the Eastern agreement and from 
45 to 15 minutes in the Western agreement. 


4. Run-Through Inspection. The Board re- 
commends that this be 15 minutes. This is 
a reduction from 45 to 15 minutes in the 
Western agreement and no change to the 
Eastern agreement. 


Yard Service—The Board recommends 
10 minutes preparatory time in yard service, 
and 10 minutes final inspection time. This 
is reduced from the previous allowance 
of from 15 minutes for preparatory and 15 
minutes for final inspection in yard ser- 
vice. Such reduced time allowances for the 
above arbitraries will be paid for at pro- 
rata rates and used to the extent necessary 
to make up the basic day. 


Work Train Service—The allowance upon 
completion of a day’s work when tied up at 
away-from-home terminal or at-home termi- 
nals, will be reduced to 15 minutes. 
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2. Atlantic, St. Lawrence & Great Lakes 
Regions Excluding Newfoundland Area 


Revise to read: 

Definition of a Separate Run: Engineers used 
out of or at initial or final terminal to per- 
form service other than that in connection with 
their train, before commencing or after com- 
pleting trip, will be allowed a separate day for 
such work. It is understood that on branch 
runs, or at terminals where no yard engine(s) 
is on duty, road engineers may be required 
to do yard switching, and will be considered as 
in continuous service. Passenger crews will not 
be required to do freight switching. 


The present rule simply says that engi- 
neers used out of or at initial or final 
terminal to. perform service other than in 
connection with the trip for which they 
were called, before commencing or after 
completing such trip, will be allowed a 
separate day for such work.... 


The Company’s request for this revision, 
if granted, means that engineers used out 
of or at initial or final terimnals, would 
have to perform service in connection with 
their own train. This proposal should be 
considered along with Company proposal 
No. 3, which reads as follows: 


3. Article 7—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & 
Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 
land Area. 


Revise to read as follows: 
G—Release at Final Terminal: 


Engineers on arrival at objective terminal 
after performing switching required in con- 
nection with their own train and putting their 
train away (including caboose) will be con- 
sidered released from duty. Should they be 
required to perform other work when yard 
engines are on duty or to make short runs 
out of the terminal they will be paid one 
hundred (100) miles for such service. It is 
understood that where no yard engine is on 
duty road engineers will do yard switching 
and will be considered as in continuous service. 


Proposal No. 2 would remove the limita- 
tion in the rule at present that prohibits road 
crews in passenger service from doing 
switching in connection with their own 
train, and proposal No. 3 would remove a 
similar limitation having to do with freight 
service. 


At present the rule doesn’t even permit 
road crews to make switches in connection 
with their own train to the extent of putting 
away their own caboose at the final termi- 
nal if a yard engine is on duty. 


The Company urged the Board to rec- 
ommend the revision suggested in the inter- 
ests of efficiency, and submits that because 
there is no functional difference between the 
road and yard work, that its services should 
not be separated by an iron curtain by 
some specific place or location of work 
alone. 
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On the other hand, the Brotherhood sub- 
mits that to require passenger engineers to 
perform yard switching, even with their own 
train, after the arrival of their train at its 
final terminal, would mean that the carrier 
could hold an engineer on duty for hours 
after completing his trip, and that such 
work would be performed at the yard- 
switching rate of some 25 per cent less 
than the locomotive engineers in assigned 
yard service receive. Also, because present 
Article 7(g) gives complete flexibility where 
switching is required at terminals where no 
yard engine is on duty, there is no need to 
hold engineers for this purpose, and 
if he were so held he would be performing 
work after he has yarded his train at a 
rate of some 15 per cent less than that 
of locomotive engineers in yard service. 


Recommendation—In view of the fact 
that the Company’s request is limited to 
the right to ask engineers to perform switch- 
ing connected with their own train, the 
Board is of the view that the Brotherhood’s 
criticism of the request is not fully justi- 
fied. In view of the increases in pay herein 
later recommended, the Board recommends 
that this request of the Company be granted. 


4. Article 2—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & 
Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 
land Area 


Revise to read: 


F—Called for Straight-Away or Turn-Around 
Service: 


1. Engineers will be notified when called 
whether for straight-away or turn-around 
service and will be compensated accord- 
ingly. Such notification will not _ be 
changed after leaving the initial terminal 
unless necessitated by circumstances which 
could not be foreseen at time of call such 
as accident, locomotive failure, washout, 
snow blockade, or where the line is 
blocked. 


2. Engineers may be called for turn-around 
service only when the distance from the 
initial terminal to the turn-around point is 
one hundred (100) miles or less. 


Article 7—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & Great 
Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfoundland Area 


Revise to read: 


A—(3) Engineers will be notified when called 
whether for straight-away or turn-around 
service and will be compensated accord- 
ingly. Such notification will not be changed 
after leaving the initial terminal, unless 
necessitated by circumstances which could 
not be foreseen at time of call such as 


accident, locomotive failure, washout, 
snow blockade or where the line is 
blocked. 


A—(4) Engineers may be called for turn- 
around service only when the distance 
from the initial terminal to the turn- 
around point is one hundred (100) miles 
or less. 
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The Board was advised by the Company 
that it understood that the above request 
had been accepted in principle by the 
Brotherhood, but the Brotherhood said be- 
fore the Board that the request had not been 
accepted. 


It would appear further that this matter 
is one which is best capable of satisfactory 
solution if it is resolved in direct negotiation 
between the parties. 


Recommendation—For these reasons the 
Board does not see fit to make any recom- 
mendation in connection with the above 
request. 


5. Article 9—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & 

Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 

land Area 

D—Switching at Terminals and En Route: 
Engineers coming in from snow plow trips 
will not be required to do any switching 
at terminals, except to put their own train 
away if no yard engine is immediately 
available. At points en route, engineers 
will not do any switching except when 
necessary to move cars in order to plow 
out a track or tracks, or to spot rush 
cars, unless plowing has been discontinued 
and the plow is being handled dead. 

The present rule reads as follows: 


“Engineers coming in from snow plow 
trip will not be required to do any 
switching at terminals except to put their 
own train away if no yard locomotive is 
immediately available. At points en route 
engineers will not do any _ switching, 
except when necessary to move cars in 
order to plow out a track or tracks.” 


The Company in its submission states 
that with the advent of diesel, the snow- 
plow train crews are no longer confronted 
with a condition in which they are wet and 
uncomfortable when they return from a 
trip, and that the Company should be 
allowed certain versatility at certain times 
in the use of the snow-plow engineer. It 
also points out that the Western crews 
already perform the service that the amend- 
ment to the Eastern contract would allow 
the Company to require the Eastern engi- 
neers to perform. 

On the other hand, the Brotherhood sub- 
mits that many diesel locomotives have 
poorly fitting doors and _ poorly-fitting 
weather stripping, and that as a result 
thereof, the snow conditions in engines 
operating in snow-plow service are not much 
better than formerly. 

The Brotherhood also states that the rule 
was tested by the Brotherhood in Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment case No. 708, 
in which the carrier claimed the right to, 
and did force, the locomotive engineers to 
haul trains from the turn-around point back 
to the initial terminal. Further, the Brother- 
hood stated the Board had ruled that the 
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Company was in error and upheld the 
contention of the employees that such 
practice was improper, and that to require 
enigneers, who are often subjected to a 
thorough wetting in handling the plows, to 
keep on working in switching a train and 
hauling it over the road, would mean they 
would have to work with the windows open 
in severe weather at a time when their 
clothes are wet. 


Recommendation—While the Board has 
some sympathy with the Company’s anxiety 
to increase the versatility of the engineers, 
as the granting of this request would, this 
request is another one seeking a rule change 
which should be dealt with when a com- 
prehensive review of the rules takes place 
in direct discussions between the parties. 


6. Article 15—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & 
Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 
land Area 

Revise to read as follows: 

A—Attending Locomotives and Steam-Genera- 
tor Units: Engineers called to attend 
locomotives or steam-generator units after 
termination of trip or day’s work, will be 
allowed pay at the pro rata minimum 
freight rate per hour for all the time so 
occupied, with a minimum of two (2) 
hours. Time paid for under this rule shall 
not be used to make up the basic day. 


The Company asserts that the rule as 
it is at present was written to cover loco- 
motives under steam, and the Company now 
asks that the rule be made to fit the needs 
of its operations. 

The minimum time to be paid for call- 
out under its suggested rule, the Company 
states, is two hours. 

During cold weather, it appears that a 
“watchman heater” on the locomotive some- 
times requires attention to prevent the water 
from freezing in the cooling system, and 
that when the “watchman heater” doesn’t 
function properly, an alarm sounds, and 
the horn blows until the correction is made, 
and this horn is usually answered by the 
engineer, whose sleeping quarters are usually 
close to the place where the alarm sounds. 

The Brotherhood asserts that since the 
advent of diesel locomotives, engines which 
tied up at outlying points are left untended 
from the time the engineer goes off duty 
until he reports for duty at the commence- 
ment of his next day’s work. In the days of 
the steam locomotive, engine watchmen 
were assigned to look after steam loco- 
motives not in charge of a locomotive engi- 
neer, and the Brotherhood submits that 
under Article 29 of the engineers’ schedule, 
since the regularly assigned engineer is com- 
pletely released from duty from the end 
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of the trip, or day’s work, until again re- 
quired for his regular assignment, that he 
should not be called upon to answer the 
“watchman heater” alarm, or if the Com- 
pany does feel that the engineers should be 
called upon, they should be paid the mini- 
mum payment of the daily guarantee for 
passenger service. 


Recommendation— It is the Board’s 
view that the rule should be amended to 
read as follows: 

Engineers called to attend locomotive or 
steam-generator units after the termination of 
trip or day’s work will be allowed pay at the 
pro rata minimum freight rate per hour for 
all time so occupied with a minimum of four 
(4) hours for each call. Time paid under this 
rule shall not be used to make up the basic 
day. 

In other words, the Board’s view is that 
a four-hour call-out is more realistic, hav- 
ing regard to practice in industry, than the 
two-hour call-out as suggested by the Com- 
pany. 


7. Article 58—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & 
Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 
land Area 

§ Health and Welfare—Substitute $4.82 for 
4,87. 


Article 6.16—Prairie and Mountain Regions 


Health and Welfare—Substitute $4.82 for 
$4.87. 


The Board is told that in the settlement 
with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers in 1956, the engineers were granted 
$4.25 per month per employee performing 
any compensated service during the month 
in lieu of health and welfare plan, and in 
negotiations with the Brotherhood in 1959, 
it was agreed that the Company would in- 
crease the payments to engineers in lieu 
of health and welfare from that $4.25 to 
4.87 per month. 


The Board is now told that the premium 
for the non-operating employees health and 
welfare plan was again changed effective 
January 1, 1961, and that the employees’ 
deductions and the Company’s contributions 
were decreased from $4.87 to $4.82, and 
therefore the Board is requested to recom- 
mend a principle of equality in these pay- 
payments. 


Recommendation—The Board agrees that 
in Article 58, Atlantic, St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes Regions and in Article 6.16, 
Prairie and Mountain Regions—Health and 
Welfare, the figures of $4.82 should be sub- 
stituted for the present $4.87. 
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8. Article 
Regions 


Switching at Canadian National Railways 
Junction Points: Delete. 


The present Article reads as follows: 


“Through-freight rates on the basis of twelve 
and one-half (124) miles per hour will be 
paid engineers in through-freight service for 
all time occupied in switching at Canadian 
National Railways junction points, and this 
time will be paid in addition to pay for the 
trip. Such time will be deducted in comput- 
in overtime for the trip, and this switching 
will not be regarded as constituting switch- 
ing at an intermediate point under Article 
3.19. Interrupted time of 30 consecutive 
minutes or more, preventing the continuance 
of switching operations, will be deducted in 
computing time for switching at Canadian 
National Railways junction points.” 


3.12—Prairie and Mountain 


The Company asserts that there is no 
counterpart in the Eastern agreement for 
this junction switching, and says that it 
provides for time within time and con- 
travenes the principle of the so-called Con- 
version Rule and thus it proposes its 
elimination. 


The Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
asserts that the dual system of pay is in- 
tended to be a piece-work system, and that 
when engineers in road service operate on 
a piece-work basis, then a mile covered 
represents a certain unit of work, and if 
an engineer is required to perform work 
on a wayside station, he is doing something 
less than hauling his train over a number 
of miles between the initial and final ter- 
minals, and thus is prevented from perform- 
ing work on a piece-work basis. Further, it 
asserts that the Conversion Rule only par- 
tially takes care of the difficulty which 
would be apparent if the Company’s request 
were followed. The Brotherhood also states 
that the time occupied with junction switch- 
ing cannot be used in computing overtime. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that this is one of the rules which 
the parties should examine again between 
contract terms when their committees meet 
in an endeavour to make the Eastern and 


Western contracts uniform, or nearly 
uniform. 
9. Article 6.11—Prairie and Mountain 
Regions 


Detention and Switching at Intermediate 
Terminals: Delete. 


The present Article reads: 


“Trains running over more than one sub- 
division, engineers will be paid all detention 
and switching at designated terminals 
between their initial and arriving points. 

“All time-table trains will be paid all time 
at terminals as per Articles 2.10, 6.11 and 
3.10, except that first ten (10) minutes will 
not be paid for when dead time is shown 
in time table.” 
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The Company says that this rule should 
be deleted because, like junction switching, 
it provides for payment of time within time, 
and is applicable to passenger service as 
well as freight service. The Brotherhood in 
reciting this request advanced the same argu- 
ments as have been recited in connection 
with the Company’s request for deletion of 
the rule relating to junction switching. 


Recommendation—This again is one of 
the rules which should be considered be- 
tween the committees of the Brotherhood 
and the Railway when they meet to seek 
uniformity in the rules relating to the con- 
tract in the East and in the West. 


10. Article 32-A—Atlantic, St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes Regions, excluding New- 
foundland Area. Article 6.50—Prairie and 
Mountain Regions 

Sleeping Quarters: The Company will supply 
comfortable and sanitary sleeping quarters 
where reasonably required. Company-owned 
quarters will be equipped with spring beds, mat- 
tresses, blankets, sheets, towels, pillows and 
pillow cases, screen doors and windows, cook 
stoves and cooking utensils, free of charge. 
Lavatories and washroom facilities will be sup- 
plied where sewer connection is available. 
Sleeping quarters to be for the use of engine- 
men and trainmen and to be kept in good 
condition. 


The present rules relating to sleeping 
quarters are found in Article 32-A of the 
Eastern agreement and Article 6.50 of the 
Western agreement. The Company’s pro- 
posal, if accepted, would eliminate two 
restrictions which the Company suggests 
are undesirable and not in keeping with 
modern conditions. The Company’s pro- 
posal would eliminate the requirement that 
sleeping quarters be used for “enginemen 
only”, and it would also allow the Company 
to utilize public sleeping accommodation 
where available instead of separate and 
Company-owned accommodation. 

The Brotherhood states that there is a 
very good reason why sleeping quarters are 
provided for enginemen only, that is, that 
on account of the unusual nature of an 
engineer’s duties, as related to those of other 
employees or train-crew members, that the 
engineer be assured of having a place to 
rest which is suitable, not only in the phy- 
sical sense but also in an atmosphere which 
is compatible. The Brotherhood in fact says 
that since the locomotive engineer is sub- 
ject to take orders from the conductor, to 
require engineers to spend their off-duty 
hours with such persons would not tend 
for such good relationships. 

Recommendations—In the Board’s view, 
while there may be some merit to the 
Brotherhood’s contention, it feels that the 
Company should not be required, under 
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modern conditions, to provide sleeping 
quarters for use of enginemen only, and 
that it also should have the right if it so 
desires, to provide sleeping accommodation 
from public sources, such as hotels, motels, 
etc., provided the lodging is of a suitable 
and sanitary type, and there is a certain 
degree of discrimination in a rule which 
provides that sleeping quarters should be 
provided separately for a certain class of 
Company employees. 

For these reasons, the Board would re- 
commend that the Company’s request for 
a revised rule having to do with sleeping 
quarters be allowed. 


Rates of Pay 


The Brotherhood request is that basic 
rates of pay, arbitraries, and special allow- 
ances be increased by 15 per cent, and in 
support of its position, the Brotherhood 
lays great stress on its submission that the 
relative position of the wage rates of the 
engineers vis-a-vis those of wage earners 
of other sectors of the Canadian economy 
has deteriorated drastically since the pre- 
war period, and in the postwar period as 
well, and submits that the differentials 
earlier enjoyed should be restored. 


The Brotherhood submitted a great deal 
of material in support of this contention, 
that the increases in basic rates of locomo- 
tive engineers have lagged behind those of 
non-railway skilled workers, and submitted 
statistics which would indicate that the 
rates of locomotive engineers on the C.N.R. 
have increased between 116 and 171 per 
cent since 1939 and between 73 and 111 
per cent since 1946, while employees in non- 
railway skilled classifications have had 
their wage rates increased 269 per cent 
since 1939 and 147 per cent since 1946. 


Further, it submitted that the general 
wage rates in manufacturing have risen 288 
per cent since 1939 and 140 per cent since 
1946, while in durable goods manufacturing, 
the increase in the general wage rate has 
been 297 per cent since 1939 and 141 per 
cent since 1946, and that the over-all wage 
level in Canada as measured by the Gen- 
eral Index over-all average has risen 259 
per cent since 1939 and 131 per cent since 
1946. These figures are the October 1960 
figures, and from these submissions the 
Brotherhood argues that it would require a 
much higher increase than that asked to re- 
store the differentials even as they existed in 
1946, 


The comparisons just referred to affect 
basic rates of pay, and since locomotive 
engineers in freight and passenger service 
work on a piece-work system based on 
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mileage, the Brotherhood submitted certain 
trends with relation to earnings rather than 
basic rates. 

In general, the Brotherhood submitted 
from the statistics that it filed, it should 
be concluded that the trend in C.N.R. 
engineers’ average earnings has lagged be- 
hind the trend in durable-goods manufactur- 
ing since 1939. However, it is admitted by 
the Brotherhood that the figures since 1946 
show a somewhat different trend. 


In the durable goods industry as of 
January, 1961, compared with an index of 
100 for 1946, the average male earnings 
have increased to 248, whereas with pas- 
senger engineers the average hourly earn- 
ings in 1946 of 1.959 increased in 1960 to 
$4.94; for freight engineers in 1946, 1.448 
increased to $3.70, and yard engineers 1.136 
increased to $2.67, or an increase in this 
period of time for passenger engineers to 
252 (Index 100), for freight engineers to 
256 (Index 100) and to 233 (Index 100) 
for yard engineers. 


From this it is apparent that since 1946, 
the average hourly earnings of passenger 
and freight engineers have increased slightly 
more than the average hourly earnings of 
male wage earners in durable goods, while 
the average hourly earnings of yard engin- 
eers have increased only at a slightly lower 
rate than the average hourly earnings of 
male wage earners in durable goods. 


Productivity 


The Brotherhood also rests its case for 
an increase on the submission that the rates 
of earnings of locomotive engineers have 
not kept pace with the increase in produc- 
tivity of their labour, and submits that 
revenue traffic units per man hour worked 
by locomotive engineers have increased 77 
per cent between 1939 and 1960, including 
a 59 per cent rise since 1951, while at the 
same time hourly earnings have increased 
only 45.5 per cent since 1939, 


The Brotherhood then discusses the ques- 
tion as to who is responsible for the in- 
crease in productivity, and acknowledges 
that ‘“dieselization” has unquestionably 
been a major factor in making a rapid rise 
in productivity possible, at the same time 
emphasizing its point that trains don’t move 
by themselves and that heavier train loads 
produce a marked increase in productivity. 


The Brotherhood also suggests that yard 
automation will produce comparable in- 
creases in yard productivity to those already 
shown in road-service productivity. The 
Brotherhood frankly admits that there is 
no way to determine the extent to which 
each factor of production has contributed 
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to this rise, but urges that engineers are 
entitled to a substantial increase in return, 
by reason of their contribution to increased 
productivity. 

The Board is of the view that productivity 
in industry or service is not directly trans- 
lated into increased earnings, and increased 
productivity does not in every case create 
increased ability to pay higher wages. 


There has been increased productivity in 
railway operations, but the experience of 
the railroad has been that by reason of the 
inroads of competitive forms of transporta- 
tion, the total freight-revenue ton-miles of 
all types of transportation in terms of 
constant dollars has increased at several 
times the rates of increase of freight revenue 
enjoyed by railways during the last 10 or 
12 years. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers is vitally concerned with the continued 
operation of the railways; and while it is 
not capable of logical proof, the conclusions 
to a greater or lesser extent are inevitable 
(by reason of the competitive position of 
the railway mentioned) that increased 
labour costs force railways, wherever pos- 
sible, to decrease the number of employees. 

This tendency would doubtless go on 
anyway, whether wages were static or not, 
but substantial increase in wages accelerates 
the tendency to contract the size of the 
labour force. Therefore any increased labour 
costs which amount in railway operations 
to over 60 per cent of the revenue dollar, 
before being recommended, must be amply 
justified. 

In answer to the Brotherhood’s submis- 
sion that substantial increases should be 
made to restore differentials, the Company 
says, and the statement has some substance, 
that settlements of previous contracts have 
been made without reference to restoration 
of differentials, and that this Board should 
not have added to it the responsibility of 
re-examining the merits of all settlements 
since 1939, and that the Brotherhood’s 
urging that 1939 differentials should be re- 
stored is an obvious type of reasoning with 
necromantic overtones. 

The Company further says that percent- 
age wage adjustments for the purpose of 
maintaining differentials over a given period 
of time are not compatible with the func- 
tioning of a free economy, and _ that 
fundamental differences in characteristics 
as between individuals, industries operating 
in an economy rise and fall from time to 
time, and that there is no real good reason 
why in our economy, there should be any 
perpetuation of past relationship. 
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It is understandable that the Brother- 
hood, who in 1939 enjoyed an enviable 
rank as far as wages were concerned in the 
economy, does not like to lose its position, 
but the Board is of the view that there 
is no good and valid reason why labour 
values in relation to other labour values 
must remain static in a non-static economy. 


Also, beyond that, if one uses 1939 or 
1946 or any other specific year as a basis 
for comparison, many factors would have 
to be known about the economy and the 
relative importance of various industries in 
the economy as compared to the relative 
importance now, before one would be in 
a position to even consider that a greater 
percentage rise in one section of the 
economy in wage rates is an indication of 
a depressed state of wages in another sec- 
tion of the economy showing a lesser in- 
crease. 


The Company points out that wage and 
fringe benefits represented 62.5 per cent of 
every railway revenue dollar earned by the 
Canadian National in 1960, and therefore 
any additional wage costs are very burden- 
some, more so than to many other in- 
dustries. 

The Company submits that it should be 
important to the Brotherhood members to 
have the greatest possible stability in em- 
ployment, and that by their insistence upon 
large wage gains which have costly implica- 
tions the result will mean ultimate loss in 
employment for the engineers. 

The Company answers the Brotherhood 
argument that engineers’ wage levels should 
reflect their extensive training, heavy re- 
sponsibility and inconvenience arising from 
the time spent away from home, by saying 
that mechanics, electricians, machinists, 
pipe fitters and many other trained people, 
serve long apprenticeships before enjoying 
journeymen’s wages. Engineers, however, 
shortly after they have commenced employ- 
ment as firemen, receive the regular rate of 
pay for that classification and then move, 
after a period of three years’ training, to 
become “classed” engineer. 

The Company further submits that with 
the advent of “‘dieselization” there has been 
no significant increase in skilled effort and 
responsibility, but on the other hand, the 
physical work and the skill in itself have 
been reduced while the responsibility has 
not greatly increased. 

The Company says that locomotive engi- 
neers are well paid, and that from the earn- 
ings data it now appears that 90.9 per cent 
of the engineers who worked during every 
pay period as locomotive engineers, earned 
in excess of $6,000.00, while 25.9 per cent 
earned more than $8,000.00, and further, 
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the locomotive engineers in 1960 averaged 
$7,259.00 and that earnings show that loco- 
motive engineers are still among the aris- 
tocracy of employees in the Canadian 
economy. 

The engineers have had, since May 1956, 
the following increases: 


May, 1956 — 6 per cent 
November, 1956 —— ee es 
June 1, 1957 a awk 


all based on rates in effect prior to May, 
1956. 


May, 1958 — 2 per cent 
Iebruarvarl 6;41959iee5 ——aeeS ah meds 
Septemberale1959" == 43% “aewk 
May 1, 1960 = | et eee ES 


These increases from and including May 
1 were for Western engineers, and the 
Eastern engineers received increases of: 


2 per cent — May 1, 1958 

3a ee Var chmian 959 

3 “ “  _ September 1, 1959 
13 Yon ——oeMavyal, 1960: 


These increases were based on wages in 
effect April 30, 1958. So that in effect, 
since May 1, 1956, the engineers have re- 
ceived a total percentage increase of 204 
per cent, a very substantial increase for the 
past five years. 


Cost of Living 


There has been a very modest increase 
in the Consumers’ Index Cost of Living in 
the last two years, and in the period 1945 
to 1960 the Consumer Price Index increased 
70.7 per cent, whereas the engineers’ com- 
pensation increases during the same period 
were substantially in excess of this. 


Current trends in wage settlements across 
the country show that with some exceptions, 
settlements in general industry have been 
averaging 4 to 5 cents per hour. 


The Company was able to establish, to 
the satisfaction of the Board, that there has 
been a serious decline in the railway share 
of transporting goods and persons across 
the country, and the Railway submitted to 
the Board that, in spite of efforts in either 
direction, the current year was going to 
show one of the largest operating deficits 
in the history of the Canadian National 
Railway. 


Increases to other Employees 


A very large group, in fact a high pro- 
portion of the total employees of the Rail- 
way, have recently received a substantial 
Wage increase under a two-year contract. 
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While both the Company and the Brother- 
hood submit, and it is recognized, that the 
engineers bargain collectively for them- 
selves as a group, this Board cannot ignore 
the fact that the Company has paid sub- 
stantial increases under the contract re- 
cently completed with the non-operating 
employees. 


Recommendations—It is a difficult task 
for a Board to weight all the factors as 
submitted by the Company and the Brother- 
hood with respect to the application by the 
Brotherhood for an increase in wages, but 
the Board has carefully considered all the 
arguments for a substantial increase ad- 
vanced by the Brotherhood, and has also 
weighed the arguments of the Company in 
relation to what, if any, increase should 
be recommended, and is now prepared and 
does recommend as follows: 

Effective as of May 1, 1961, 1 per cent 
increase in basic rates of pay, arbitraries and 
special allowances based on rates in effect 
April 30, 1961. 

A further increase of 1 per cent effective 
November 1, 1961 on the same basis. 


A further increase in the first pay period 
following signing of the agreement of 1 per 
cent on the same basis. 

A further increase of 2 per cent on Novem- 
ber 1, 1962. 

A further increase of 14 per cent effective 
November 1, 1963. 


Contract to run from May 1, 1961 to 
April 30, 1964. All increases based on basic 
rates of pay, arbitraries and special allowances 
in effect April 30, 1961. 


When the increases above recommended 
are fully in effect, they will result in an 
increase in cents-per-hour earnings to pas- 
senger engineers of about 31.85 cents, to 
freight engineers about 24.05 cents, and to 
yard engineers about 17.55 cents. 


In addition to increases recommended 
above, the Board recommends that since the 
engineers, or a large proportion of them, 
will suffer some loss in income by reason 
of the reduction in arbitrary payments here- 
inbefore recommended, even after any ad- 
justments that may be made in running 
schedules are effective, that a settlement 
payment be made as soon as the accounting 
services of the Company can arrange such 
payment after the execution of the new 
contract, to each engineer, not exceeding 
$75.00 and payable on the following basis: 
(a) For service as engineer in each of the 


eight pay periods immediately preceding 
December At" 196i | ina $75.00. 


(b) For service as engineer in seven of the 
eight pay periods immediately preceding 
December 1, 1961 $65.00. 


(c) For service as engineer in six of the eight 
pay periods immediately preceding Decem- 
berrel 1961 teeter! Seu ley. mektee $55.00. 
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(d) For service as engineer in five of the 
eight pay periods immediately preceding 
DMecemberngl a19Glee. aes. oe $45.00. 

(e) For service as engineer in four of the 
eight pay periods immediately preceding 
December 1,¥1961 ae ee $35.00. 

(f) For service as engineer in three of the 
eight pay periods immediately preceding 
December lal OG fae ee eee $25.00. 

(g) For service as engineer in two of the eight 
pay periods immediately preceding Decem- 
ber 1, 1961 $20.00. 

(h) Engineers who have performed service as 
engineer in less than two pay periods of 
the eight pay periods immediately pre- 
ceding December 1, 1961 Nil. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN 
Member 


DATED at Belleville, Ontario, the 28th 
day of November, 1961. 


MINORITY REPORT 


After having met with my colleagues on 
this Board, both in the conciliatory stages 
and in executive sessions, it became appar- 
ent that I could not associate myself with 
the recommendations which were drafted 
by the Chairman and endorsed by the 
Company nominee, my confrére Mr. 
Meighen. Although on some items I could 
possibly have agreed, the number and im- 
portance of my dissents made it more 
practical for me to prepare this minority 
or dissenting report in the course of which 
I shall indicate the points where I do concur 
with my colleagues. 

I must say at the outset that I consider 
the report of a Conciliation Board not as 
an adjudication whereby arbitrators or 
judges decide what is right or wrong ac- 
cording to the strict evidence adduced, but 
only as a last effort to suggest to parties 
involved in an industrial dispute, a solution 
to their problems. 

In this particular case, as the Board 
Chairman suggested at the outset of the 
hearings and got consent from the parties 
to omitting any kind of formal evidence, it 
becomes evident that in the absence of clear 
evidence on many points, no adjudication is 
acceptable nor fair, and I shall refuse to 
follow that line and restrict myself to 
indicate possible avenues of compromise to 
the parties. 

A rather lengthy experience on these 
Boards has taught me the wisdom of such 
an approach. 

I have carefully read the notes of the 
Chairman of the Board as endorsed by the 
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Company nominee, and I shall follow the 
same order as close as possible in order to 
facilitate the work of the parties who may 
try to utilize all our notes in some way 
to effect a peaceful settlement of their 
dispute. 


A—Requests of the Brotherhood 


No. 1. Afternoon and Night Shift Differ- 
entials in Yard Service 


This request is rejected by a majority of 
the Board because of extra cost involved. 
The other reason involved is that locomo- 
tive engineers are not to be compared with 
other workers. 


The figures produced during the hearings 
indicate that not all engineers are in yard 
service, and among the latter only a frac- 
tion work on shifts. Therefore the cost 
would not be as substantial as alleged in 
the majority report. Furthermore, this extra 
cost must be considered in the package of 
increases that will eventually become the 
basis of settlement of the agreement. 


One thing remains sure. The Brotherhood 
did establish in evidence that shift differen- 
tials are a universally recognized fact in 
industrial relations, and the percentages 
requested by the Brotherhood are standard, 
that is, 5 per cent for the evening shift and 
10 per cent for night shift. Every worker 
in Canada will recognize the legitimacy of 
this demand and the percentages claimed 
by the engineers. 


What is even more interesting is that the 
evidence has revealed that workers in the 
transportation field who work on approxi- 
mately the same schedules and under prac- 
tically similar conditions as locomotive en- 
gineers, do receive shift premiums: air 
transport, urban and suburban passenger 
transport, interurban bus and coach trans- 
port and trucking. 


Finally I do not recognize the validity of 
the argument of my colleagues on that point 
for another reason. As will be seen from a 
summation of their recommendations, what- 
ever is peculiar to locomotive engineers in 
their working conditions, they systematically 
recommend to abolish. One has to be logi- 
cal. If locomotive engineers must be con- 
sidered like any other category of Canadian 
workers and, therefore, just to relinquish 
peculiar conditions of work, then it is also 
imperative that they be granted all and 
everyone of the working conditions and 
benefits of other Canadian workers, in- 
cluding shift differentials. 


I therefore recommend that in the next 
collective agreements, the shift differentials 
be inserted as requested by the Brotherhood. 
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No. 2. Annual Vacation with Pay 

My colleagues have made a recommenda- 
tion on this, granting four weeks of vacation 
with pay for employees who have completed 
25 years’ continuous service with a com- 
pensation of 8 per cent of the gross wages. 

As a Board we did not have to make any 
recommendation on this, since both parties 
declared before the Board that they had 
agreed on the principle of this addition to 
the respective collective agreements and that 
the only point left in issue was the wording 
of the new rule governing it. A careful 
study of the respective texts proposed by 
the parties brings me to the conclusion that 
the Company text would open the door to 
disputes because of the language used. 

I therefore recommend that the working 
of the new rule agreed upon by both parties 
be that of the Brotherhood. 


No. 3. M. U. Cars 

The Brotherhood expressed willingness 
during the hearings to re-discuss this demand 
in view of an overall settlement, and there 
I shall let it lie. 


No. 4. Passenger Service 

The Brotherhood requested that overtime 
in all passenger service be paid at the rate 
of 20 m.p.h. 


Same recommendation as for No. 3 above. 


No. 5. Preparatory and Inspection 
Allowance 

By this request the Brotherhood is de- 
manding the deletion of Articles 3-A and 
4-D of the contracts. 

It did appear during the hearings that the 
C.P.R. and the Brotherhood have a rule 
governing the work of engineers in pre- 
paring and inspecting consists. On the other 
hand my colleagues, as is easily seen by 
reading their report, often invoke the neces- 
sity of parity between the two Companies, 
C.N.R. and C.P.R. 

This is a very good place to apply this 
parity and I fail to see how they could 
reject this opportunity. 

I therefore recommend to the parties to 
insert in the next collective agreements, the 
same rule that appears in the agreements 
between this same Brotherhood and C.P.R. 
regarding preparatory and inspection time 
on all classes of service for all C.N.R. 
engineers. 


No. 6. Statutory Holidays for Road Service 
Engineers on the Same Basis as for Yard 
Service Engineers 

I realized with stupefaction during the 
course of the hearings, that the locomotive 
engineers did not enjoy the universally 
recognized principle of statutory holidays. 
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The majority of the Board recommends 
rejection of the Brotherhood demand for 
three reasons: 
a. Increase in pay proposed by majority 
(in other words, cost) 

b. It would be a departure in North 
American railway practice 

c. Locomotive engineers have much lei- 
sure in road service since they work 
as an average below forty hours a 
week, and statutory holidays have 
always been granted to provide addi- 
tional leisure without loss of pay. 


As to reason (c) above, it is the first 
time in my experience that the justification 
for granting statutory holidays is thus ex- 
plained. Statutory holidays with pay were 
granted in order not to deprive workers of 
their normal gains in case of a day less 
occurring in normal work weeks. From then 
it did develop in many instances into a 
straight fringe benefit. 

That is so true that many classes of 
workers today who work less than 35 hours 
per week, e.g. photoengravers, printers, 
lithographers, still receive paid statutory 
holidays. Further, many categories of work- 
ers who are placed in the identical position 
described by the majority report, that is, 
having to work because of the nature of 
their work on these very statutory holidays, 
still enjoy them by way of an equivalent 
number of substitute days: fire-fighters, 
policemen, manual workers in cities, etc. 

As to reason (b), I do not consider it 
serious enough to reject the demand. If 
every conciliator were to refuse to make a 
suggestion in any field of industrial relations 
because it would break new grounds, no 
progress would ever be achieved. If such a 
recommendation brings about a settlement, 
and if it does rectify an unbelievable back- 
ward area of the collective agreements be- 
tween these two parties, I do not hesitate 
to recommend its adoption by the parties. 

Here again I point out that my two col- 
leagues in all of their report attempt to 
bring the working conditions of locomotive 
engineers in line with those of other work- 
ers by suggesting the abolition of everything 
existing which differs from other collective 
agreements. If so, what appears in the 
working conditions of every other worker in 
Canada must also be afforded to locomotive 
engineers and, whoever heard of a Cana- 
dian worker that does not enjoy paid 
statutory holidays in the year 1961. 

As to cost, it of course is part and parcel 
of the overall increases in money benefits. 

Finally on this point, the Brotherhood 
adduced solid evidence that in all other 
types of transport, statutory holidays are 
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an established and recognized fact and, even 
in the C.N.R., categories of operating em- 
ployees already receive statutory holidays 
benefits. 

I would recommend the adoption of the 
Brotherhood request. 


No. 7. Held Away-from-home Terminal 


During conciliation the Brotherhood ex- 
pressed some willingness to discuss this 
request in terms of an overall satisfactory 
settlement. I shall leave it at that. 


No. 8. Switching en Route, and No. 9. 
Switching at Terminals and Turn-around 
Points 


Same remarks as for demand No. 7 above. 


No. 10. Rest on Road 

This demand of the Brotherhood led to 
long discussions before the Board. As may 
be seen it also brought long remarks by 
the majority of the Board. However, I take 
exception to one statement found therein. 
On page 14 it is stated “. . until the 
Brotherhood can bring forward more speci- 
fic instances of undue fatigue being en- 
countered. . . .” Again, I repeat, that the 
parties were suggested not to bring any 
evidence by the Chairman of this Board. 

I personally would have liked to hear very 
concrete evidence on this, since it does in- 
volve the safety of the public. Not having 
personally driven trains, it is with great 
attention that I listened to illustrations and 
read arguments by the parties in trying to 
visualize what it could be to drive a train 
containing either many human lives or valu- 
able freight during a span of more than 
eight hours. 

I have had occasion to drive cars on 
business for more than 8 hours a day when 
I was alone and, if it is any slight basis for 
comparison, I see much justification in the 
request of the Brotherhood, especially when 
I think of public safety. 

On the other hand, I fail to see that it 
is the responsibility of the Brotherhood to 
go before the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. Let us imagine what kind of posi- 
tion the locomotive engineers would be 
placed in if the simple following query were 
to be thrown at them by members of that 
Board: “Are you pleading before us that 
you presently are endangering the lives of 
hundreds of Canadians?”. 

I would recommend the adoption of this 
change to the rule as proposed by the 
Brotherhood. 


No. 11. Insurance 
See my remarks as to items 7, 8, 9 above. 
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No. 12. Steam-generator Cars 


In the course of conciliation before this 
Board, the Brotherhood made a concrete 
suggestion to the Carrier on this issue. 


I refer the parties to such suggestion. 


No. 13. Deadheading 


I concur with my two colleagues on this 
point. 


No. 14. Final Terminal Time 


The request of the Brotherhood is that 
Article 7F presently in application in 
Eastern Canada be made applicable to the 
Western Region. My two colleagues on the 
Board admit that this request has merit and 
further on many other points they have 
recommended equalization between East 
and West. 


Applying these criteria, I come to the 
conclusion that this request should be 
granted and become part of the new agree- 
ment between this Carrier and the Brother- 
hood. 


No. 15. Transportation 


After having read the briefs on this point 
as well as my colleagues’ suggested solu- 
tion, I would like to recommend the fol- 
lowing rule. 


Where employees come on duty at one 
place and off duty at another some dis- 
tance away, it shall be the responsibility of 
the Company to provide transportation 
either public or otherwise at its own cost 
back to the starting point, and within 15 
minutes of the end of work. Any time over 
10 minutes to be considered as overtime 
and to be credited to the employee as such. 


No. 16. Work Train Guarantee 
See remarks regarding items 7, 8, 9, 11. 


No. 17. Other Positions 


I concur with my two colleagues on this 
item. 


No. 18. Homes—Compensation for Moving 


See remarks regarding items 7, 8, 9, 11, 
16. 


No. 19. Wage Increases 
To be dealt with later. 


No. 20. Preparatory Time 


The Brotherhood wished to have an in- 
crease in time allowed. I shall deal with 
this later. 


No. 21. Long Runs 
See my remarks on item No. 10. 
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B—Requests of the Company 

No. 1. Arbitraries Removed 

The major request of the Company is the 
reduction of all arbitraries. A definition of 
what they are appears in the majority report 
and it reads: 

“They are payments to which engineers are 
entitled for certain periods of time before the 
commencement of the trip and at the end of 


the trip, and for certain time when engines run 
through terminals.” 


The basic contention of the Company for 
justifying its request that they be reduced 
may be summarized as follows: 

“We shall pay from the time required to 
report for duty.” The basic contentions of 
the Brotherhocd to justify their retention 
and increase in some circumstances may be 
summarized as follows: 

“Before being capable of safely and 
adequately leaving engines after termination of 
duty, many minutes must be spent.” 


One additional allegation of the engi- 
neers is that across the years, the Carrier 
did recognize the truth of the position of 
the engineers to the extent that it did build 
into the wage structure allowances towards 
these extra minutes on the basis of arbitrary 
allowances. 

A fundamental difficulty arises in my 
view in that many persons, including the 
Chairman of the present Board, have been 
impressed with the word “arbitrary.” This 
is reflected in the approach which is, that 
these must disappear, and that the engi- 
neers must bargain them away and that the 
more time elapses, the less value they have. 
I am far from convinced that these allow- 
ances have only relative values or “arbi- 
trary” values. I say that since they were 
accepted by both parties as being an in- 
tegral part of wages, they have an abso- 
lute value, such as for instance when an- 
other union will state “We want a 10 cent 
increase of which 5 cents shall be applic- 
able to basic rates of pay and 5 cents shall 
be deposited on behalf of each employee 
in a pension fund.” If the Company agrees 
that 10 cents is justified, it is not because 
5 cents of the 10 cents is turned into a 
pension fund, that it has only an arbitrary 
or relative value. 


For that reason, I am quite unwilling to 
concur with my colleagues on their recom- 
mendation as to arbitraries reductions in 
road service, shop preparatory, run-through, 
preparatory, shop final inspection, run- 
through inspection, yard service, work train 
service. 
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My recommendations would be on differ- 
ent lines: 

a. Regarding preparatory and inspection 
time for all classes of service: parity 
with the C.P.R. present allowances. 

b. Any reduction in arbitraries to be 
compensated directly by an equivalent 
increase in the basic rate of pay, there- 
by inflicting no loss to any engineer. 
These increases in the basic rates of 
pay to be independent from and before 
the application of any general increase 
on the basic rates of pay. 


I would also suggest that a third condi- 
tion be admitted by Carrier and imple- 
mented by the agreement to be entered 
between it and this Brotherhood in case of 
reduction or disappearance of these arbi- 
traries. As of the moment when the arbi- 
traries are all gone, the engineers must be 
relieved of all and any responsibility for 
the mechanical condition of the locomotives. 


In a plant, operators of machines are not 
requested to repair or maintain machinery 
before they start work and after they finish. 
Somebody else does that for them. They are 
not held responsible for mechanically main- 
taining machines. The same should apply 
to engineers when all allowances shall have 
been removed, if ever . 


No. 2. Separate Run in Eastern Region 


No. 4. Release at Final Terminal 


We do not agree with the majority re- 
port granting this demand of the Company. 
It means that engineers could be required 
to perform switching after arrival at final 
terminal for hours after completion of the 
trip at much lower rates than yard-service 
engineers. 


No. 3. Called for Straight -away or Turn- 
around Service 


I concur with my colleagues on this item 
rejecting the Company request. 
No. 5. Switching at Terminals and En Route 


I concur with my colleagues on this item 
rejecting the Company request. 


No. 6. Attending Locomotives and Steam- 
generator Units 


I do not concur with my colleagues on 
this item. 


No. 7. Health and Welfare 


The Brotherhood, during the conciliatory 
stage before our Board granted the demand 
of the Company on this point, so I fail to 
see why there is a recommendation on it 
by the majority. 
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No. &. Junction Switching 


I concur with my colleagues in rejecting 
this demand of the Company. 


No. 9. Detention and Switching at Inter- 
mediate Regions 

I concur with my colleagues in rejecting 
this demand of the Company. 


No. 10. Sleeping Quarters 
I concur. 


C—Rates of Pay—Retroactivity—Duration 
of the Agreement 


I have read the notes of my colleagues 
on the problem of increases in wages. I 
definitely do not concur with either the 
motives or the conclusions arrived at. For 
years, settlements in the railway industry 
regarding wages in Canada have been the 
same for operating or running trades and 
non-ops. 

As a matter of fact, it is notorious that 
it has always been the favourite argument 
of C.N.R. in opposing attempts by “ops” to 
break this pattern, to point out that settle- 
ments have always been the same for the 
two groups. It is also notorious that the 
Chairman of the present Board has sup- 
ported this position of C.N.R. in other 
recommendations. I therefore come to the 
conclusion that the least that we can do is 
to grant a general increase in basic rates 
equivalent to that which form the basis of 
the non-ops settlement recently arrived at 
between C.N.R. and those groups of its 
employees. 

During the hearings C.N.R. has offered 
the following: 

2 per cent on October 1, 1961 

2 per cent on October 1, 1962 

14 per cent on January 1, 1964 
with the expiry date in May 1964 for a 
three-year agreement. 


The Brotherhood did offer to settle on 
the basis of 2 per cent on the first of May 
1961, 3 per cent on January 1, 1962 and 3 
per cent on October 1, 1962 for a two-year 
agreement expiring on the Ist of May, 1963. 

As compared to this the recent non-ops 
settlement was: 

January 1, 1960 —— 1,13, percent 

September 1, 1960 — 2.83 “ “ 

May 1, 1961 — 4 a an 
for a total of 7.96 per cent. 


My suggestion for wage increases will at 
least be equivalent to this non-ops settle- 
ment. 
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Regarding some of the arguments used 
by my colleagues, I would like to comment 
as follows: Although C.N.R. has had less 
operations in recent years than previously, 
these operations are much more profitable. 
This is due to the greater productivity, of 
which a certain degree must be credited to 
more efficiency on the part of the engineers. 


Regarding the average wages of engineers 
in 1960 and assuming that the figure quoted 
of $7,000.00 is correct, it still will not make 
of them “the aristocracy of employees.” 
Even if it were so, we are living in a free 
economy where every Canadian citizen is 
told the Horatio Alger story. Therefore 
there is nothing wrong in engineers attempt- 
ing to increase their standard of living. 
There is nothing wrong either in attempting 
to maintain their standard of living in com- 
parison with other workers in Canada. 


Regarding the increase of 204 per cent in 
5 years in the wages of engineers, I would 
like to say that this is standard for all Cana- 
dian workers. Also this increase of 204 
per cent has been the same for all other 
categories of Railway employees. 


I come to the conclusion therefore that 
for a two-year agreement retroactive to 
May 1, 1961, the following wages increases 
should be granted to the Brotherhood mem- 
bers and locomotive engineers of the 
C.N.R.: 


Effective as of May 1, 1961: 


A 2 per cent increase on basic rates of 
pay, arbitraries and special allowances based 
on rates in effect April 30, 1961. 


A further increase of 2 per cent effective 
January 1, 1962 on the same basis. A 
further increase on October 1, 1962, of 
3 per cent on the same basis. 


As to the suggestion made by my two 
colleagues of a flat sum of money and com- 
pensation for the loss or reduction in arbi- 
traries varying from $75.00 to $20.00, I 
am staunchly opposed to such a pitiful com- 
pensation for subtracting from the annual 
income of locomotive engineers approxi- 
mately, the way I have figured it, 5 per cent. 

This, Honorable Sir, is the recommenda- 
tions which I would recommend the parties 
to implement in their Collective Agreements 
to be entered to replace those that expire 
on May 1, 1961. 

I wish to thank the Board and my two 
colleagues on the Board for their co- 
operation in attempting to solve this difficult 
problem. 

Signed in Montreal, 
December 1961. 

(Sgd.) Marc Lapointe, 
Member. 


this 8th day of 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (Atlantic 
and Eastern Regions and Prairie and Pacific 
Regions), met the parties in Montreal on 
August 1, 2, 3, and August 11, and on 
September 28. The members of the Board 
were present at all meetings, and the parties 
and the Board were engaged all day of 
September 28 in an effort to conciliate the 
issues in dispute. The Board also met in 
executive session in Montreal on Novem- 
ber 9. 


At these meetings there appeared on 
behalf of the Company: 


A. M. Hand—Assistant Manager, Labour Rela- 
tions (Chairman) Montreal. 


J. Ramage—Labour Relations Assistant, Mont- 
real. 


D. Cardi—Senior Schedule Analyst, Montreal. 


F. G. Firmin—Supervisor of Personnel and 
Labour Relations, Atlantic Region, Montreal. 


F. W. McCurry—Supervisor of Personnel and 
Labour Relations, Eastern Region, Toronto. 


J. C. Anderson—Supervisor of Personnel and 
Labour Relations, Prairie Region, Winnipeg. 


J. G. Benedetti—Supervisor of Personnel and 
Labour Relations, Pacific Region, Vancouver. 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of Belle- 
ville, Ont. He was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. V. Hicks, 
Q.C. of Toronto, and Marc Lapointe of 
Montreal, nominees of the company and 
union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Hicks. 

The minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Lapointe. Judge Anderson made a supple- 
mentary statement and Mr. Hicks sub- 
mitted an addendum. 

The majority and minority reports to- 
gether with the supplementary statement and 
addendum, are reproduced here. 
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And on behalf of the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Engineers: 

O. J. Travers—Assistant Grand Chief Engineer, 
B.L.E., Montreal. 

D.  Peltiel—Economist, 
Montreal. 

J. F. Walter—General 
Montreal. 

H. L. May—General Chairman, B.L.E., Winni- 
peg. 

J. W. Macdonald—General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Truro. 


Research Associates, 


Chairman, B.L.E., 


G. B. Trimble—General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Winnipeg. 
W. J. Wright—General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Montreal. 


The last agreement as it affected the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, on 
behalf of the locomotive engineers employed 
on the Atlantic and Eastern Regions, was 
in effect from July 14, 1958 until January 
14, 1961, and the last agreement as it 
affected the locomotive engineers employed 
on the Prairie and Pacific Regions was in 
effect from August 15, 1958 until February 
15, 1961. 


Both parties to the dispute asked for 
many amendments to the contract, and since 
the Board was not successful in conciliating 
the. dispute, it becomes necessary for it to 
report and recommend concerning the re- 
quested amendments made by the parties. 
This report will be divided into three parts. 
The first part will deal with requested 
amendments put forward on behalf of the 
Brotherhood. The second part will deal with 
requested amendments put forward by the 
Company, and the third part will deal with 
the Brotherhood’s request for a 15 per cent 
increase in basic pay rates, arbitraries and 
special allowances. 


General Statement 


The number of employees concerned in 
this case is as follows: 


Passenger Engineers — 270 
Freight Engineers — 959 
Yard Engineers — 685 

Total 1914 


These employees are all engineers of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway system, including 
the Quebec Central Railway and _ the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, but not 
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including the engineers on the Brownville- 
Newport seniority rosters in the United 
States. As will be apparent from what has 
been stated above, the engineers are covered 
by two different collective agreements, one 
applicable to the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions covering all the Canadian Pacific 
Railway territory east of Fort William, and 
the other covering the same group on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions, embracing all 
that territory of the Railway west of Fort 
William. 

The requests for changes in the contract 
are similar as between East and West, but 
in the Prairie and Pacific Regions contract, 
the engineers have three additional requests. 
When dealing with the engineer’s requests 
they will be dealt with both as they affect 
the Atlantic and Eastern Regions and as 
they affect the Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
where the requests are similar or the same, 
and where the requests are additional, as 
are three requests on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions, they will be best dealt with sepa- 
rately in this report. 


Brotherhood’s Proposals 


C.P. Eastern & Atlantic Regions 
Preamble: Request for Change In 
This proposal is: 
Add to Preamble 


Paragraph 3: The Company shall not make 
any material change or alteration to existing 
working conditions or introduce new methods 
of operating during the term of this contract, 
without the concurrence of the general chair- 
man of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 


The Brotherhood states that it has put 
forward this request because there has been 
a growing trend in management circles to- 
ward imposing unilaterally-decided changes 
in working conditions during the life of the 
agreement, by invoking the doctrine of 
management rights, and that the history of 
recent efforts by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen to negotiate a definition of 
fundamental rights, has left much to be 
desired. The Brotherhood suggests that the 
employer might, under some circumstances, 
be prepared to and might invoke the “man- 
agement’s residual rights theory” to override 
protective clauses to support unilateral 
actions on matters which might affect the 
employees’ rights and interests. 

The Brotherhood says that no doubt the 
Railway would submit that, because of a 
long relationship of collective bargaining 
between the parties, that there need be no 
cause for concern over possible abuse of 
the management’s rights clause, but the 
Brotherhood’s view is that the management’s 
rights clause should not be viewed in the 
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light of existing good relations and mutual 
understanding, but that it should be ex- 
amined in the light of how such a clause 
could be used by a hostile employer at any 
time in the future. 

The Company, in answering the argument 
of the Brotherhood, asserts that to argue 
that no new methods of operating will be 
introduced during the term of the contract 
without the concurrence of the general 
chairman of the Brotherhood, is a direct 
infringement on management’s right to make 
the decisions which management must make 
in order to operate efficiently and remain 
competitive. It also asserts that if the 
Railway were to agree to the proposal, it 
would be a restriction of its authority which 
would put in the hands of the general chair- 
man of the Brotherhood a unilateral right to 
restrict company policy in respect of meth- 
ods of operation and the introduction of 
new devices designed to increase efficiency. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
feel that it should recommend the inclusion 
in the contract of the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posed preamble paragraph respecting man- 
agement’s rights but, on the other hand, it 
sees no reason why, if the Company does 
intend at any future time to make any 
material change or alterations to existing 
working conditions, or if it does intend to 
introduce new methods of operating during 
the term of the contract, it should not, inso- 
far as possible, give such advance notice as 
it can to the general chairman of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and should discuss the effect 
of the changes with the said chairman. 


Paragraph 4: 

Amend fourth paragraph to reflect change in 
effective date and term of contract and reduce 
120 days notice to 60 days notice. 

Under this request the Brotherhood would 
like to have reduced to 60 from 120 days 
the notice that shall be given by either party 
of its desire to revise or supersede the Con- 
tract prior to expiry date. 

Recommendation—The Board sees no 
good reason why this period should not be 
reduced to 60 from 120 days and recom- 
mends that the new contract provide that, 
in the event either party wishes to revise or 
supersede the agreement, that this shall be 
done by giving the other party 60 days 
notice of such desire, the 60 days to be at 
least 60 days prior to the termination of the 
forthcoming contract, but which would not 
cancel the agreement prior to its expiry 
date. 

I—Article 1 
Clause (a) 


Rates of pay per day of 100 miles. 
Increase present basic rates, arbitraries and 
special allowances by 15 per cent. 
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IIl—Article 2 
Clause (b) 

Engineer to be allowed 30 minutes prepara- 
tory time for one unit plus 10 minutes for each 
additional unit in locomotive consist. 

Clause (c) Paragraph 3 

Short-turn passenger rule to read 20 miles 
per hour where 124 miles per hour presently 
appears. 

Add clause to provide yard rates of pay for 
time occupied in terminal switching. 

The Brotherhood says that the 30 minutes 
preparatory time for one unit plus 10 min- 
utes for each additional unit in the loco- 
motive consist constitutes a minimum of 
time, according to its view, in which to 
permit the locomotive engineer to perform 
the duties required of him in order to 
comply with the “Uniform Code of Oper- 
ating Rules”, and the Brotherhood went to 
some length to explain to the Board what 
the engineer is required to do in a prepara- 
tory way if he is to conform to a code of 
operating rules and the instructions relating 
thereto. As the Board sees it, if the Brother- 
hood’s request were met, all the duties of 
locomotive engineers would have to be 
spelled out in detail in the contract. 

The Company submits that it is imprac- 
ticable to define duties and responsibilities 
of an engineer in detail because they vary 
from trip to trip, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances and conditions arising during 
any particular tour of duty. The Company 
points out that after an exhaustive negotia- 
tion and investigation, the preparatory and 
arbitrary road service was reduced in 1959 
to 15 minutes, and that being the case, the 
request by the engineers for an increase in 
preparatory time arbitrary and road service 
with no increase in duties, can only be in- 
terpreted as a request for increased com- 
pensation for which no increased services 
are required. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
recommend the adoption of the Brother- 
hood’s proposal. 

The second part of this numbered re- 
quest would amend the rule in short-turn 
passenger service to read 20 miles per hour 
where 12% miles per hour presently appears, 
and to provide yard rates of pay for time 
occupied in terminal switching. Presently, 
engineers on established passenger runs of 
less than 100 miles one way are paid on a 
continuous-time basis from the time they 
are ordered until laid up at the end of the 
day, at the rate of 124 miles per hour, 
with overtime at pro rata rates, and the 
engineer on such a run is guaranteed a 
minimum of 100 miles per day exclusive of 
his initial time. If the miles run, or the 
miles run and the service performed, in- 
cluding switching, together with all time 
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held at the terminal and turn-around points 
between the trips combined at the end of 
the day exceed 123 miles per hour, then 
the mileage will be paid, and the Brother- 
hood’s request is now to change the basis 
of payment from 124 miles per hour to 
20 miles per hour. 

The Board is informed that short runs 
in passenger service are almost entirely 
concerned with suburban service in the 
East, for which the engineer, while being 
paid from the time he reports for duty un- 
til he is released from duty, is actually 
working only a percentage of the time. 

In asking the Board to grant this request, 
the engineers’ representative says that the 
request is that the engineers in short-turn 
passenger service be paid overtime at the 
rate of 20 miles per hour instead of 124 
miles per hour, which is presently the prac- 
tice, and in support of his request he points 
out that engineers in passenger service other 
than short turn are paid overtime on a 
speed basis of 20 miles an hour at pro rata 
rates, and the time does not commence un- 
til the time on duty exceeds the miles run 
divided by 20. The Brotherhood submits 
that in outside industry, the time-and-a-half 
of the regular rate rather than pro rata 
rates appears to be the common practice 
when overtime is required. 


Recommendation—It would appear that 
although an engineer in short turn-around 
service might be on duty in excess of 8 
hours, he might only be actually working 
a maximum of 4 or 5 hours a day. In other 
words, it is seldom that he is actually per- 
forming operating duties more than 8 
hours, and in the Board’s opinion, when 
a minimum day is guaranteed exclusive of 
the initial time, and when the engineers are 
seldom on duty the full minimum day, 
it is not inequitable that the overtime 
should be paid at pro rata rates. Therefore 
the Board does not recommend that the 
Brotherhood’s request be granted. 


III—Article 3 
Clause (b) 

Engineer to be allowed 30 minutes prepara- 
tory time for one unit, plus 10 minutes for each 
additional unit in locomotive consist. 

This amendment is identical to the 
amendment requested in Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal No. 2 with reference to the amend- 
ment requested to Article 2 of the contract. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend the amendment sug- 
gested for the same reasons given in not 
recommending Brotherhood proposal No. 2 
as above. 
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IV—Article 4 
Clause (a) 

Unit basis of pay for yard service. 
Clause (s) 

Add Remembrance Day as paid statutory 
holiday. 

Add new clause to provide regularly assigned 
engineer who renders service on a yard assign- 
ment on the last day such assignment operates 
prior to a statutory holiday, 100 miles as pay- 
ment for such statutory holiday at rate of last 
locomotive operated. 

New clause to provide premium rate of pay 
for afternoon and night assignments. 


This proposal is divided into three parts. 
Under Clause (a) the Brotherhood is re- 
questing a unit basis of pay for yard ser- 
vice. Under the present clause, there is a 
classification by weight on each of the 
drivers, and the basic day’s pay, depending 
on the weight on drivers, varies from $18.26 
to $21.37. Under the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal, instead of having graduated rates 
for each engineer according to the weight 
on him as a driver, they would substitute 
single rates to apply to all locomotives in 
yard service. 


According to the Company statement, 
this would result in direct increases in basic 
rates of pay for approximately half the 
locomotives used in the service for which 
there would be no additional work per- 
formed or service rendered. The Brother- 
hood, however, supports its proposal for 
a unit basis of pay for yard engineers be- 
cause its proposal would be based on exactly 
the same formula used to arrive at the unit 
basis of pay for engineers in passenger and 
freight service, that is, a rate based on the 
average rate of all yard units in service. 


Recommendation—The Board recom- 
mends that a unit basis of pay be estab- 
lished between the high and the low rates 
generally paid in yard service. This could 
be brought about by arriving at a weighted 
average between the high and the low rates 
paid in yard service. The reasons that the 
Board suggests a weighted average is be- 
cause it understands there are more heavy 
units in use than light units, and if a 
weighted average rate mid-way between the 
high and low rates is taken, it would take 
this into account and arrive at a rate which 
the Board feels is fair to all concerned. 

The second part of the Brotherhood’s 
request No. 4 is that Remembrance Day be 
included in the present statutory holiday 
rule governing yard engineers. 

Recommendation—The yard engineers 
are presently allowed seven statutory holi- 
days and the Board does not see fit to 
recommend that Remembrance Day be 
added to the seven presently enjoyed. 
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The third part of the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal No. 4 is that when a regular yard 
assignment is cancelled as a result of an 
approaching statutory holiday, the loco- 
motive engineer assigned shall be compen- 
sated to the extent of 100 miles (8 hours) 
at the rate for locomotive in service last 
performed, but that this should not apply 
to an engineer who exercises seniority on 
other assignments. The Company asserts 
that if this proposal were adopted, it would 
mean that an engineer whose assignment 
is cancelled prior to the statutory holiday 
Cif cancelled on the statutory holiday he 
gets the statutory holiday) due to reduction 
in business would, even though the job 
no longer existed, be entitled to one day’s 
pay for a statutory holiday that occurred 
at a later date. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend this proposal as its 
view is that the yard engineer is reasonably 
well protected under the present clause. 


The last part of proposal No. 4 is that 
there should be a new clause added to the 
agreement to provide premium rates of pay 
for afternoon and night assignments in yard 
service, and if the proposal were adopted, 
a locomotive engineer in yard service who 
is required to report for duty between the 
hours of 12 noon and 5.59 p.m. standard 
time would receive an additional 5 per cent 
in basic rates of pay for such shift, and a 
locomotive engineer in yard service who 
was required to report for duty between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and 5 a.m. standard time, 
would receive an additional 15 per cent in 
basic rates of pay for such service. 


In support of its contention that yard 
engineers should be paid added differentials 
for afternoon and night shifts, it submits 
that the burdens of responsibility of the 
locomotive engineer are greatly increased 
when the duties are performed during the 
evening or night hours; there is disruption 
of home and social life involved in the shift 
work, and this disruption is now recognized 
in Canadian industry which to an ever in- 
creasing extent is paying additional com- 
pensation for shift work. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
differential payments for shift work, after- 
noon and evening, are quite common in 
industrial labour contracts, the basic theory 
being that when an employee is required to 
work during hours other than what are con- 
sidered normal working hours, he should be 
paid additional compensation. In some com- 
panies who don’t normally have a second 
or third shift, the additional pay acts to 
some extent as an incentive to the company 
not to schedule work during off hours. 
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There are, however, other companies who 
are on two- or three-shift operations steadily, 
who do pay the differential for the second 
and third shift. 


The locomotive engineer in yard service 
performs work on a 24-hour basis, and 
sometimes has to work 6 days a week, and 
perhaps even 7 days a week. The most 
senior man is entitled to choose his hours, 
and if the most senior man desires the day- 
time shift he receives it through the exercise 
of seniority, and the junior man, no matter 
how junior, receives the same rate of pay 
as the senior man but is not entitled, if he 
is junior, to pick the shift that he desires. 


The Railway submits that the engineers 
already receive what amounts to a differen- 
tial because the senior man has the choice 
of the assignment, and the junior man gets 
equal pay to that of the senior man. It is 
true that this arrangement is different from 
that found in industrial trades generally. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that because of the seniority rights 
applying to the preferred time of working 
that an engineer enjoys, the reason for him 
receiving a differential in pay for off-shift 
work is not the same as that in industrial 
classes generally. To grant the engineers’ 
request would involve a very substantial 
amount of extra cost and for these two 
reasons, especially in view of the recom- 
mendations hereinafter made for increase in 
basic rates of pay, the Board does not see 
fit to recommend the Brotherhood request 
be granted. 


V—Article 5 
Clause (b) 

Amend Paragraph 1 to allow for payment of 
deadheading at the highest rate plus fare and/or 
expenses, when ordered to deadhead by other 
than rail transportation. 

Clause (f) 

Amend rule to provide payment equal to 
actual pay lost for spare engineers when attend- 
ing court and payment at rate of $2.50 per 
hour to engineer required to attend court during 
off duty hours. 

Clause (h) 


Amend rule to provide payment when 
engineer is required to set up unit or units for 
multiple service. 


The first part of this request is that an 
engineer required to deadhead by other than 
railway transportation, be paid at the highest 
deadhead rate plus his fare and expenses, 
and the Brotherhood in support of its re- 
quest says that the present deadhead rule 
makes no provision for the rate to be paid 
when deadhead service is performed on 
other than rail transportation, and that when 
other than rail transportation is required for 
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deadheading, the Company should pay the 
cost of transportation as well as pay for the 
deadhead time. 

The Company says that the present prac- 
tice is that individuals or crews may be 
deadheaded as passengers on freight or pas- 
senger trains, and when freight or passenger 
trains can’t be utilized, the Company may 
require deadheading to be done by taxi or 
bus, and in such instances the expense is 
borne by the Company. 


Recommendation [Clause (b)|—-The Com- 
pany has a request in for a reduction in 
deadheading payments which is dealt with 
under Company proposals, but with refer- 
ence to this particular proposal, the Board 
is of the opinion that when deadheading is 
required by other than railway transporta- 
tion, if the Company pays the cost of such 
transportation it should in addition to that, 
pay the lowest deadhead rate for the time 
occupied in deadheading. 


CLAUSE (F). This proposal is to amend 
the rule to provide payment equal to actual 
pay lost for spare engineers when attend- 
ing court and payment at the rate of $2.50 
an hour to an engineer required to attend 
court during off-duty hours. 

The Brotherhood asserts that this rule is 
necessary because regularly assigned engi- 
neers who are required to attend court are 
compensated to the extent of wages they 
would have earned except for their absence 
attending court, while spare engineers re- 
ceive only a low rate of $1.85 per hour to 
a maximum of 8 hours in 24 hours held. 

The Brotherhood further says that if a 
spare engineer loses one yard shift while 
attending court, he would receive $14.80, 
while his loss would amount to at least 
$19.55, being the lowest yard basic day 
rate, and under similar circumstances the 
spare road engineer might lose a trip of 
250 miles during the 24 hours he is held 
for court duty and consequently suffer an 
even greater loss. 

The Brotherhood further asserts that 
engineers should not be required to give up 
their off duty time without compensation, 
and to meet this need they suggest that 
Clause 3 of Article 5(f) be amended by 
allowing for payment at the nominal rate 
of $2.50 an hour for all time required to 
be available while off duty. 

The Company points out that the Brother- 
hood’s proposal would require all engi- 
neers being compensated to the extent of 
wages they would have earned had they 
not been called to attend court, and when 
no work is lost they be paid at the rate of 
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$2.50 an hour for all time they were re- 
quired to be available, computed from the 
time they were required to report or dead- 
head. 


Under the present rule, an engineer in 
regularly assigned service or set up in pool 
service, who is called as a witness in court 
by the Company or before a coroner’s in- 
quest in a case in which the Company is 
concerned, will be compensated to the ex- 
tent of wages which he would have earned 
except for his absence as a result of such 
call, and the engineer who is on the spare 
board and is called as a witness in like 
circumstances, if time is lost: 8 hours will 
be allowed per day of 24 hours at the rate 
of $1.85 an hour. 


Recommendation [Clause (f)|—The Board 
is of the view that the spare engineer 
should be paid for time lost on an hourly 
basis related to his daily basic pay in the 
last service he performed. In other words, 
if the last service he performed had a basic 
day rate of $19.55 and he were on duty 
at a coroner’s inquest for an hour, he 
would receive $19.55 divided by eight, 
$2.45, and if his last service was at a 
higher rate he would receive an hourly rate 
based on his basic daily rate divided by 
eight. 

The Board does not recommend that this 
provision should be extended to cover cases 
in which the engineer loses no wages. In 
such circumstances, although he must 
attend court by reason of being subpoenaed 
to an inquest or court, he actually receives 
reasonable expenses while away from home 
and is reasonably compensated in the 
Board’s view for the time lost if he loses 
no work thereby. 


CLAUSE (H). This proposal would amend 
Article 5, Clause (h) to provide payment 
when an engineer is required to set out or 
pick up unit or units for multiple service. 


Under the present rule governing pay- 
ments for the service of setting out and 
picking up diesel units en route, locomo- 
tive engineers receive payment only when 
thev are required to make or break connec- 
tions between units and at points where 
shop staff is employed to perform the work 
involved in making or breaking connec- 
tions, the locomotive engineer is not paid 
the allowance specified, and the Brother- 
hood asserts even though the shop staff 
actually makes the connections, the engi- 
neer often is required to perform other 
functions which may include cutting out 
brake, setting rotor valve, setting engine 
control switch, removing control handles, 
closing unit doors and windows, etc. The 


Brotherhood also states that for these 
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reasons it submits that there should be a 
payment of 30 minutes specified in the rule 
applying at all points where diesels are set 
out and picked up en route, as provided for 
in the rule as they suggest it should be 
amended. 

It will be noted that one of the Com- 
pany’s proposals is that th: present pay- 
ments provided should be .teleted from the 
articles in the contract in both East and 
West regions. The Boarc was told that 
the present clause was written in as a result 
of negotiations in the 1959 settlement, and 
that the payments provided for by this rule 
apply when units are picked up or set out 
at intermediate points for traffic or operat- 
ing purposes requiring the making or break- 
ing of connections between the units by the 
engineer, but not if connections between 
the operating units of the locomotive con- 
sist are made or broken by shop staff per- 
sonnel or other employees assigned to per- 
form this service. An exception to the pay- 
ment where shop staff personnel did not 
perform the service, is that no payment is 
provided if the unit has to be set out or 
picked up because of mechanical failure. 


Recommendation [Clause (h)|—The Board 
is of the opinion that in this situation the 
engineers are requesting payment mostly in 
consideration of services performed by em- 
ployees other than themselves, and it does 
not feel justified in making the recommen- 
dation asked for. The Company’s request is 
dealt with under Company proposals. 


VI—Article 6 
Clause (c) 


Amend rule to provide that diesel units in 
snow plow service will be equipped with dual 
cab heaters. 


Brotherhood’s request No. 6 requesting 
Clause (c) of Article 6 be amended to 
provide that diesel units in snow-plow ser- 
vice will be equipped with dual cab heaters, 
has been dropped. 


Vil—Article 7 
Clause (c) 


Increase wayfreight rate by $2.00 per 100 
miles. 


This proposal is that Article 7 be amended 
increasing the wayfreight rate by $2.00 per 
100 miles. Under the present wayfreight 
rule, regularly assigned engineers in way- 
freight service or through-freight engineers 
that qualify under the conversion rule, re- 
ceive $0.70 per 100 miles as payment over 
and above the basic freight rate applicable. 

The Brotherhood submits that when the 
differential for wayfreight service was first 
established, it amounted to 18 per cent of 
the basic freight rate in effect at that time, 
and that today’s differential of $0.70 per 
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mile represents less than 5 per cent of the 
basic freight rate calculated on the rate 
for one unit in freight service, and thus the 
Brotherhood argues that on the basis of 
the differential in 1902, it might well have 
requested a $3.00 differential today, but it 
asserts it is asking only $2.00 because it 
compares with the differential paid to road 
switcher assignments. 

The Company asserts that the wayfreight 
differential paid locomotive engineers was 
in recognition of longer hours on duty 
brought about by additional work handling 
less-than-carload-lot-freight and local switch- 
ing, and that in the past, it was not unusual 
for wayfreight crews to unload 10 to 20 
cars of less-than-carload-lot-freight during a 
trip, as well as perform switching at various 
stations along the line to set off, pick up or 
place cars for loading or unloading in car- 
load lots. 

The Company says that since 1920, less 
than carload-lot traffic has been greatly 
reduced and at the present time wayfreight 
seldom handle more than one car of less 
than carload lot traffic, and in some cases 
only part of a car. The Company also says 
that wayfreight and mixed-train crews 
handle a very small volume of L.c.l. freight, 
their main duties being spotting and switch- 
ing cars. The Board is satisfied that there 
has been a vast reduction in l.c.l. traffic and 
that this has resulted in the duties of crews 
in wayfreight and mixed train service being 
in the main confined to switching en route. 

Recommendation—The Board has come 
to the conclusion that wayfreight and mixed 
train service is not nearly as onerous and 
as time consuming and as irregular as it 
was in the past, and does not see fit to 
recommend that the Brotherhood’s proposal 
be adopted by the carriers, 


VilIl—Article 8 
Clause (a) 


_ Amend tule to allow for payment of all 
time occupied in work train service en route. 


New clause to provide that self-propelled 
cranes handling cars in work train service will 
be manned by locomotive engineer. 


The Brotherhood explains that this request 
is designed to compensate road engineers for 
all time occupied in work train service en 
route, and that since road engineers are 
paid on the basis of time or miles, which- 
ever is the greater, the performance of work- 
train service en route adds to the time 
required to complete a trip, and is outside 
of the trip called, and therefore some form 
of compensation should be paid for the 
time so occupied. 

The present rule provides that such an 
engineer will be paid for work train serv- 
ice en route when the time occupied ex- 
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ceeds one hour. The Western rule provides 
for payment of all time held to perform 
work service en route, and is outside the 
work of the trip. The present rule allows 
the road engineer payment for work or 
wreck train en route when the time occupied 
exceeds one hour. 

The Company in dealing with this re- 
quest says the real purpose to be served 
by the provision for additional payment 
was to impose a penalty on the Company 
in circumstances where crews are delayed 
en route for unduly long periods as a re- 
sult of performing these services. 


Recommendation (Part 1, Proposal VIII) 
—The Board is of the opinion that the 
present rule provides adequate safeguards 
for the engineers and therefore does not 
recommend the change requested. 

The second part of the Brotherhood’s 
proposal No. 8 is that a new clause be 
added to provide that the self-propelled 
cranes handling cars in work-train service 
will be manned by a locomotive engineer. 

This proposal is put forward by the 
Brotherhood to make sure that when cars 
are moved by means of propulsion other 
than locomotive that the engineer’s rights 
to operate the means of propulsion are 
safeguarded. Self-propelled cranes are for 
specific work and they are operated quite 
differently from locomotives, and the Board 
does not feel there is any justification to 
recommend the adoption of the Brother- 
hood’s proposal. 


Recommendation (Part 2, Proposal VIII) 
—The Board recommends that this proposal 
be not accepted. 


IX—Article 10 
Clause (a) 

Amend rule to allow away from home pay- 
ment after the expiration of 12 hours in place 
of 16 hours and provisions of rule to apply in 
assigned as well as unassigned service. 


The Brotherhood proposes that Article 10, 
Clause (a) be amended to allow away- 
from-home payment after expiration of 12 
hours in place of 16 hours and provisions 
of the rule to apply in assigned as well as 
unassigned service. 


The present clause provides that an 
engineer in pool freight and in unassigned 
service held at other than home terminal 
longer than 16 houres without being called 
for duty, will be paid minimum passenger 
rates on the basis of 124 miles per hour 
for the first 8 hours in each subsequent 24 
hours thereafter. 

The Brotherhood advances as its reason 
for requesting that the 16 hours be reduced 
to 12 hours, that the 16-hour provision is 
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excessive and results, according to the 
Brotherhood’s submission, in engineers being 
held away from home for longer periods 
than necessary, and that engineers held 
away from home are put to considerable 
expense and inconvenience for which the 
present rule does not adequately provide. 


The Brotherhood proposal would provide 
for away from home payment after the 
expiration of 12 hours in place of 16 hours 
and would apply the rule in assigned as well 
as unassigned service. The present rule in- 
sures that engineers receive at least one 
basic day’s pay for each 24 hours held 
even although no work may be performed. 


The Company says that it does everything 
possible consistent with economy of opera- 
tion to return crews promptly to their home 
terminal, and in those instances where 
crews are held at away-from-home terminals 
a sufficient length of time to come within 
the provision of the present rule, it is due 
to some factor not resonably within the 
control of the Company, such as unbalanced 
flow of traffic, or serious interference with 
train movements because of weather or 
unusual conditions. It also states that the 
present rule provides a sufficient penalty to 
discourage any unreasonable delays and 
provides a protection to the employees 
against loss of earnings without involving a 
waste of transportation service. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that the Brotherhood is reasonably 
well protected under the present rule and 
recommends no change, except that the 
rule should provide that when assigned 
engineers are held away from the home 
terminal, except in cases of wrecks, snow 
blockages or washouts on the sub-division 
to which they are assigned, and when 
engineers on assigned runs are held away 
from home terminals waiting their trains, 
delayed beyond the advertised time of de- 
parture the engineers will be paid for the 
time so held if it is more than 7 hours. 
Seven hours or less not to count. If over 
7 hours the engineers to be paid twelve 
and one-half (124) miles for each hour 
over the said 7 hours at minimum passenger 
rates for the first eight (8) hours in each 
subsequent twenty-four (24) hours so held. 
Time to be submitted on a separate time 
return. 

X—Article 11 


Amend the rule to provide that locomotive 
engineer will be employed to operate all forms 
of motive power in passenger, freight, yard 
and work-train service. 


The Brotherhood would add to the present 
rule the following words: 


“Whenever new forms of motive power are 
introduced in freight, passenger, yard, work- 
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train or snow-plow service, position of engineer, 
operator or motorman will be filled from the 
seniority roster of the locomotive engineers.” 


The Brotherhood says that recently ex- 
periments have been conducted with a dif- 
ferent class of motive power operating on 
rail, consisting of a tractor-trailer type of 
equipment in which flanges are placed on 
the wheels making the operation on railway 
tracks feasible. 

While the Company admits that experi- 
ments have been made with some other dif- 
ferent forms of motive power, it is the 
Board’s understanding that no such tractor 
or motor-truck type of transport is likely to 
be introduced in the immediate future. 


Recommendation—There is still great un- 
certainty as to whether or not the Railway 
will introduce any other forms of motive 
power, and until the introduction of some 
different form of motor power becomes a 
practical and definite possibility, the Board 
does not see fit to recommend the adoption 
of the suggested amendment. 


XI—Article 12 

Add provision to prevent the operation of 
“A” and “B” diesel units backwards except in 
case of emergency or doubling grades. 

This proposal is to add a provision to 
Article 12 to prevent the operation of “A” 
and “B” diesel units backwards except in 
cases of emergency or doubling grades. The 
Brotherhood says that this rule is necessary 
as a safety measure, that diesel units are not 
designed to operate backwards in road 
service because the controls are located so 
that engineers must face forward to properly 
operate them, and that the Company has 
sometimes asked engineers to operate diesel 
units backwards for some _ considerable 
distance. 

Recommendation—The Board is of the 
view that the Company is safety conscious, 
and while the Board has some sympathy for 
the Brotherhood’s request, it does not feel 
that it should recommend the incorporation 
in the contract of the clause suggested, but 
at the same time, it would like to point out 
to the Railway that in its opinion diesel 
“A” and “B” units should not be operated 
backwards in road service unless in very 
exceptional circumstances, and except in 
cases of emergency or in doubling grades or 
for other like reasons. 


XU—Article 16 
Section 1, Clause (d) 
Amend rule to provide 4 weeks vacation after 
25 years continuous service and 250 months of 
compensated service. 
Section 3 

Add clause to provide that time lost due to 
compensable injury will be considered as com- 
pensated service in the calculation of pay. 
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This proposal is to amend Section 1 
Clause (d) of Article 16 to provide 4 weeks 
vacation after 25 years continuous service 
and 250 months of compensated service, 
and to add another clause to Section 3 to 
provide that time lost due to compensable 
injury will be compensated service in the 
calculation of vacation pay. 


Recommendation—Under the recent non- 
operating employees collective agreement, 4 
weeks vacation after 25 years of continuous 
service was granted by the Company, and 
the Board is of the opinion that this request 
should be granted by the Company to the 
employees, but that the part of it which 
has to do with time lost as a result of com- 
pensable injury as compensated service 
should not be used in the calculation of 
vacation pay. The actual wording of this 
vacation clause should be left to the parties 
to work out between themselves. 


XIII—Article 19 
Clause (a) 


Add provision that investigation will be held 
at home terminal of engineer concerned. 


Clause (d) 

Amend rule to provide that engineer will not 
be dismissed or disciplined without a fair and 
impartial trial; will not be required to assume 
responsibility in his statement and will be noti- 
fied of the decision within 15 days of initial 
investigation. 

This proposal is divided into two parts. 
The first part is to amend Article 19 by 
adding a provision that investigation will be 
held at home terminal of engineer con- 
cerned, and the second part is to amend the 
tule to provide that the engineer will not 
be dismissed or disciplined without a fair 
and impartial trial, and will not be required 
to assume responsibility in his statement, 
and will be notified of the decision made 
within 15 days of the initial investigation. 

The Brotherhood says that sometimes an 
engineer has to travel up to 150 miles to 
reach the headquarter station where the in- 
vestigation takes place, and that such in- 
vestigation should be held at the home 
terminal. It also says that engineers should 
not be asked such a question as “Do you 
accept responsibility?”, and that the rule 
should provide that decision would be ren- 
dered within 15 days after the investigation 
is held unless otherwise mutually agreed 
upon. 

The Board is told that this rule has been 
a rule standard both in the engineers’ and 
the trainmen’s rule, and that in 1960 in 
the trainmen’s agreement the rule was 
amended by adding Clause (d), which 
read as follows: 

“An employee will not be disciplined or dis- 


missed until after an investigation has been 
held and until the employee’s responsibility is 
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established by assessing the evidence produced 
and no employee will be required to assume 
this responsibility in his statement or statements. 
An investigation shall be held and the employee 
advised in writing of the decision within 15 days 
of the time the report is rendered except as 
otherwise mutually agreed upon. 

Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that the engineer’s contract should 
contain a similar clause. The Board does 
not recommend the other changes requested 
by the Brotherhood in this rule. 


XIV—Article 20 

Amend the rule to read: Passenger trains 
handling piggyback cars will be considered as 
mixed-train service. 

The Brotherhood proposes that Article 20 
be amended to read: Passenger trains hand- 
ling piggyback cars will be considered as 
mixed-train service. This proposal has been 
dropped and therefore it is not necessary 
to report upon it. 


XV—Article 23 
Clause (a) 

Amend rule to allow engineer to book rest 
after the expiration of 8 hours on duty and be 
paid for time occupied travelling to objective 
terminal or provided with suitable sleeping 
accommodations at the point where rest is 
booked. 

Under this proposal the Brotherhood asks 
that Clause (a) of Article 23 be amended 
to allow an engineer to book rest after 
expiration of 8 hours on duty and be paid 
for time occupied travelling to objective 
terminal or be provided with suitable sleep- 
ing accommodation at the point where rest 
is booked. 


At the present time an engineer who has 
been on duty 12 hours or more will have 
the right to book rest at any point and the 
man is to be the judge of his condition. 
The Brotherhood submits that by reason of 
the exacting nature of locomotive engi- 
neers’ duties, engineers should be allowed 
to book rest if their condition warrants it, 
and they should be the judge of that at 
the end of 8 hours on duty. 


The Brotherhood’s view is that an engi- 
neer who is required to sit at the controls 
on his locomotive with his foot on the dead- 
man control, and at the same time be watch- 
ful of every movement of his engine and 
train, finds on occasion that he needs to 
book rest at the end of 8 hours, and that 
if that is so, he should have the right to 
do so. 


The second part of the Brotherhood’s 
request is that the engineer be paid for 
time occupied travelling to the objective 
terminal or provided with suitable sleeping 
accommodation at the point where rest is 
booked. 
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The Company contends that the present 
provision permitting engineers to take rest 
at any point after 12 hours or more on 
duty is fair and creates no hardship. It 
points out that the physical requirements 
of locomotive engineers have not increased, 
but with the advent of the diesel and vari- 
ous improvements in the engineer’s posi- 
tion and with the introduction of many 
devices, the actual physical work of the 
engineer is much less onerous than that re- 
quired of him while operating under steam 
power. 

The Company points out that the pres- 
ent rule is intended to apply only when the 
physical condition of the man taking rest 
is such that he cannot carry on to the ter- 
minal, and that it was never intended or 
accepted that men who were physically fit 
to carry on would be permitted to take rest 
for the purpose of circumventing work still 
required to be done. Engineers sometimes 
work less than 8 hours before they are off 
duty and sometimes more, and the Com- 
pany contends that the existing arrange- 
ment is fair and equitable to all parties 
concerned. 

If the Brotherhood’s demand were met, 
one man of a crew could tie up an entire 
crew without regard to the expense or loss 
to the Company and inconvenience to its 
customers. 

The Board of Transport Commissioners is 
empowered to make rules regulating the 
hours of work for railway employees, and 
if the Brotherhood could bring forth 
sufficient instances where an engineer, who 
entered upon his duty after proper rest, 
found that by reason of fatigue he re- 
quired to book rest after 8 hours and be- 
fore 12 hours, no doubt the Board of 
Transport Commissioners would make a 
ruling to meet the situation as it found it. 

The second part of the request is that 
the engineers be supplied with suitable 
sleeping accommodations at the point where 
rest is booked. This would mean if this 
request were met that the Company would 
have to supply or would have to be pre- 
pared to supply accommodation at almost 
every point on the system without knowing 
in advance where such point would be at 
which the engineer might decide to book 
rest. 

Recommendation—Engineers at present 
booking rest en route are permitted to 
travel to the terminal on their train or on 
the first passenger train. This seems reason- 
able. The Board does not recommend the 
acceptance of the suggested change either 
as to the reduction in hours in booking 
rest or as to the provision requested for 
supplying suitable accommodation at points 
where rest is booked. 
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XVI—Article 25 
Clause (a) 


Amend rule to provide diesel units with 
suitable locker for storing clothing, elimination 
of diesel fumes and maintenance of weather 
stripping. 


New clause to provide for electric water 
coolers on diesel units. 


New clause to provide for the installation 
of bay windows and awnings on all diesel units 
employed in yard, wayfreight and road-switcher 
service. 

The next proposal of the Brotherhood is 
that Article 25 be amended in Clauses (a) 
and (d) as set out in the appendixes. The 
reason given by the Brotherhood for this 
requested amendment is that the present 
rules which were written for steam power 
are not applicable to present conditions, 
and it submits that with diesel locomotives, 
there is not adequate provision for storing 
the clothing. Further, that weather stripping 
on doors and windows becomes worn and 
missing, causing cold, drafty cabs, and that 
the admission of oil fumes from the en- 
gine causes embarrassment and fatigue, and 
that the heaters are not of sufficient capacity 
on some units, and that drinking water 
facilities are primitive. All of these things 
they want corrected, and that the new rule 
is designed to do this. 


Dealing with the part of the request 
which has to do with the lockers for storing 
clothing, the Company points out that most 
yard diesels are equipped with lockers for 
this purpose, but it is their experience even 
when so equipped they are not used, and 
as a result, the policy was changed so that 
coat hooks were put on in diesel cabs, and 
except for the inclusion of the request at 
this time of bargaining, the Company has 
had no other complaints concerning the 
arrangement. 


The Company says that occasionally there 
have been complaints about diesel exhaust 
fumes entering the operating cab, and when 
this has been brought to its attention, the 
condition has been remedied. The Com- 
pany also says that prior to the onset of 
winter weather, the regular staffs are aug- 
mented and cabs are winterized, and that 
they have had very few complaints in this 
connection. 


The Company also says that the request 
for supplying electric water coolers, if car- 
ried out over the whole system, would re- 
sult in the expenditure of approximately 
$450,000.00, and that the Company pres- 
ently supplies ice water in regularly steri- 
lized galvanized pails. 

The Brotherhood request for bay win- 
dows and awnings refers to diesel units in 
wayfreight and  road-switcher service, 
where considerable switching is performed. 
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fhe Company says that bay windows and 
awnings are not necessary on the road 
diesel because the units already supply ex- 
cellent visibility front and rear. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that the improvements recom- 
mended by the Brotherhood, while desir- 
able, are of an expensive nature and should 
not presently be recommended. However, 
the Board does ask that the Company pay 
more attention to specific complaints when 
they are received and take corrective action 
to improve them. The Company might in- 
struct its local management personnel to 
forward these complaints to the head office. 
It would appear that some of the diffi- 
culties that have arisen have done so by 
reason of the man on the scene not passing 
on the complaints to people in higher man- 
agement positions in the Company. 


XVII—Article 26 
New rule to define duties of an engineer. 
New rule to provide that regularly assigned 
engineer will receive at least 24 hours notice of 
cancellation of assignment or be paid 100 
miles for each day lost. 


The Brotherhood proposes a new rule 
to define the duties of an engineer and a 
new rule to provide that regularly assigned 
engineers receive at least 24 hours notice of 
cancellation of assignment or be paid 100 
miles for day lost. 


The engineers’ committee feels that since 
any present rules or booklets relating to 
the duties of engineers were prepared and 
promulgated primarily to relate to steam 
locomotives, that the various items relating 
to the duties of a locomotive engineer 
which are found in different places should 
be combined under one article and written 
into the collective agreement. 

The Board understands that engineers’ 
duties for the different classes of service 
may be quite different, and it would be 
difficult to write a rule to define all the 
duties. The very definition of duties might 
be interpreted so as to restrict or avoid 
work which had never been intended or 
contemplated, although it might not be 


specifically spelled out in the duties as 
defined. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend that a rule be written 


to outline in detail the duties of a locomo- 
tive engineer. 


ParT 2—ProposaL XVII. The Brother- 
hood’s request for a new rule covering can- 
celling of assignments is to protect an as- 
signed locomotive engineer from loss of 
time due to short notice being received that 
his assigned job or run has been cancelled. 
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The Company points out that cancellation 
of assignments usually results from two 
causes: (1) an emergency situation where 
no operation can be performed and advice 
of cancellation depends on the cause of 
emergency, or (2) where an assignment 
is not warranted, in which case advance 
notice is given. 

Recommendation—The Board does not 
recommend that a rule be written as the 
Brotherhood suggests, but it is of the 
opinion that the Company might well give 
a letter to the Brotherhood advising the 
Brotherhood that it would give 24 hours 
advance notice of cancellation of assign- 
ment whenever possible. 


XVUI—New Rule 


The Brotherhood proposes to have a 
new rule written into the contract covering 
rest-house conditions and maintenance. The 
rule respecting work trains, sleeping 
quarters, as suggested reads as follows: 


Requested Rule or Amendment 

Clause (a) Engineer who has been on duty 
eight (8) hours or more will have the right to 
book rest at any point, the man to be judge 
of his own condition, 8 hours rest to be con- 
sidered sufficient except in extreme cases. It is 
understood that in the event of an engineer 
having to tie up between terminals and ask for 
relief owing to excess time on duty, he will be 
furnished transportation and allowed to travel 
to terminal on his train or first passenger 
train, if more preferable to him, and be com- 
pensated as in continuous service until arrival 
at objective terminal. 

Note. In the event an engineer books rest 
between terminals and is supplied with proper 
sleeping accommodation, payment for his trip 
will be on a continuous-time basis less time of 
rest booked. 


The Brotherhood says that at the present 
time the contract contains no adequate 
provision covering the matter of sleeping 
quarters for locomotive engineers when tied 
up away from their home terminal. It 
asserts that while rest-house accommoda- 
tion is being provided by the Company, 
there is nothing in the collective agreement 
which makes it a requirement for the 
Company to do so except as stipulated in 
Article 8(f) of the Atlantic & Eastern 
Regions schedule and Article 8(h) of the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions schedule which 
pertains to engineers assigned to work train 
service. This rule reads as follows: 


“Suitable sleeping accommodation, including 
pillows, blankets, mattresses, will be provided 
for an engineer on work train. Engineer on 
work-train service when laid up at other than 
terminal will be paid continuous time if sleep- 
ing accommodation is not provided.” 
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Recommendation— The Board recom- 
mends that a rule be worked out between 
the parties covering rest houses, and that 
such rule be incorporated in the contract. 
The Board does not, however, recommend 
that the sleeping quarters should be separ- 
ately provided for engineers, and in fact, 
such sleeping quarters might well be pro- 
vided in motels, hotels, or other suitable 
places. 


The wording of the rule as recommended 
should be carefully worked out, and while 
protecting the men so they will have com- 
fortable and sanitary quarters, the Company 
should be given the widest possible latitude 
as to the place of the quarters and the 
nature of the accommodation, that is, 
whether it is private or public accom- 
modation. 


XIX—New Rule 


The next Brotherhood proposal is that 
there should be a rule introduced to pro- 
vide for statutory holidays to locomotive 
engineers in all classes of service. The rule 
should follow the general pattern of the 
master agreement for statutory holidays 
for non-operating trades. 

The Brotherhood submits that the Com- 
pany should extend to all engineers similar 
statutory holiday provisions as they pres- 
ently extend to engineers in yard service, 
and in support of its contention, it states 
that road engineers wish to enjoy holidays 
with their families as much as any other 
citizen, and when deprived of the right 
to do so should be compensated for loss 
in manner similar to that of yard men and 
those employees in the non-operating group. 
The Brotherhood submitted certain statisti- 
cal material to show how common statu- 
tory holiday provisions are in industrial 
contracts. 


The Company on the other hand points 
out that although agreements for non- 
operating employees have contained clauses 
giving them premium payment for work 
performed on certain statutory holidays for 
many years, such provisions have not until 
recently been applied to any of the running 
trades, and then only in 1957 was statutory 
holiday pay provided for engineers in yard 
service. 

The Company points out that in outside 
industry, the requirement of working on a 
statutory holiday is at the discretion of the 
employer, and can be related directly to 
expectation of profit arising from the extra 
work performed, and that even in yard 
service some reductions can be made in 
yard assignments on statutory holidays due 
to the local businesses closing down. 
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The Company asserts that since, under 
its charter, accommodation for all traffic 
must be provided without delay and with 
due care and diligence, that trains must be 
operated around the clock, 7 days a weck, 
and that this fact is recognized in the exist- 
ing rates of pay; that to suspend train 
movements on statutory holidays would 
cause a serious dislocation because of delays 
to traffic, deterioration of perishable goods 
and inconvenience to many. 

Also, since statutory-holiday work is 
primarily a penalty payment to minimize 
and eliminate work on the day on which 
the penalty applies, and since this cannot be 
done owing to the nature of the Railway’s 
operation, there is no need for such pro- 
vision in the contract, as it would amount 
simply to a penalty provision which would 
add remuneration for no service performed. 
No other branch of the operating service 
other than the yard engineers receive 
statutory holiday pay. 

Recommendation—As the average time 
worked of both freight and passenger engi- 
neers is less than 40 hours a week, there is 
less need for an allowance for statutory 
holidays, and in view of the recommenda- 
tions for increase in basic wages herein- 
after made, the Board does not see fit to 
recommend the change requested by the 
engineers. 


XX—New Rule 


The next proposal of the engineers is 
that a new rule be added to provide pay- 
ment for a locomotive engineer required 
to operate a locomotive equipped with radio 
telephone. This the engineers say is based 
on the principle that such service does not 
fall within the normal scope of the duties 
of a locomotive engineer, and if he is to 
use radio telephone, his productivity and 
efficiency is thereby increased and it should 
be compensated for by a premium payment 
of $1.00 per trip. 

The Company says that radio equipment 
is provided to bring about more efficient 
operation by enabling instructions to be 
transmitted more expeditiously and clearly, 
and that the equipment is installed at the 
Company’s expense and that any increase 
in efficiency or safety is attributable di- 
rectly as a result of additional capital in- 
vestment, rather than a change in the 
engineers’ function. 

The Company says that communications 
have always been of importance and con- 
cern to locomotive engineers as well as 
to all members of the running trades and 
that they have always had communication 
responsibility, and that the use of radio is 
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simply a substitute for duties that have 
been more onerous and unpleasant and 
unreliable in the past, and that their use 
simply benefits engineers by making their 
work safter and more comfortable. The 
request amounts to a request for an in- 
crease in compensation for which no addi- 
tional service is rendered or no additional 
work performed. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that an engineer has responsibility 
for communication with the use of various 
flags, flares and signals and the use of a 
radio facility is only an extension of these 
responsibilities, and does not change his 
function, and the Board is of the opinion 
that the use of radio facility may in some 
instances make this function of the engi- 
neers easier and more comfortable to per- 
form. For these reasons it would recom- 
mend against the acceptance of the Brother- 
hood’s proposal. 


XXI—New Rule 


The next Brotherhood proposal is to 
introduce a rule fur the payment of wages 
every second Thursday. While if this were 
practical it would be an advantage to the 
engineers, the demand does present practical 
problems for the Railway, and a similar 
request was put forward by the non-operat- 
ing groups in 1958, and as a result of a 
study by committee representatives of both 
parties, it was found that the implementa- 
tion of the request was impractical and it 
was later withdrawn. 


Recommendation—Since this schedule of 
payment does not apply to any other Rail- 
way employees, the Board does not see fit 
to recommend that it be applied to the 
engineers. 


XXII—New Rule 


The Brotherhood proposes a new rule 
to provide engineers for compensation for 
loss incurred in the sale of their property 
and expenses in connection with moving 
personal effects when required to relocate 
their residence as a result of change in 
terminals. 


The engineers point ou tthat terminal 
points have been established and designated 
by the Company, and following the estab- 
lishment and designation of terminals, engi- 
neers have been required to establish their 
homes at work out of such designated 
points, and that during the course of time 
locomotive engineers have bought or built 
homes and contributed to the building up 
of a community in which they were ex- 
pected to live. 
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The Brotherhood says that as a result 
of “dieselization” many services that were 
necessary when steam locomotives were 
used are not necessary now. There has 
been a discontinuance of water tanks, coal 
chutes, ice pits, round houses and cutting 
down of shop staffs, and sometimes one 
locomotive engineer now performs work 
previously requiring several to do, and 
because of the advantages of the new in- 
novations in motive power employees who 
are required to move their families away 
from the homes they have spent many 
years to acquire, and away from the social 
life they have established, and the many 
municipal improvements they have helped 
to pay for, should be protected against 
losses in the event of the sale of their homes 
or moving away when the exigencies of 
the operation require them to change their 
place of residence. 


The wording of the new rule that the 
Brotherhood proposes may be found on 
Page 5 of the Company brief and starts 
out as follows: 

“When a locomotive engineer is forced to 
move from a home terminal to exercise his 
seniority to enable him to work because of 
management’s desire to run trains two sub- 
divisions or through existing home terminals, 
(existing home terminals to mean home 
terminals existing in 1957) or through former 
turn-around points. Such locomotive engineers 
must be compensated for the moving of house- 
hold effects and further, must be compensated 
for any monetary loss from the sale of homes. 


The cost of such homes to be determined 
on the value of the current condition of the 
homes had such homes been offered for sale 
2 years prior to the notification of change in 
operation. The home to be defined as meaning 
the house, property the house stands on, the 
garage and necessary outbuildings and_ the 
property that such garage or outbuildings stand 
on. It to be understood that any locomotive 
engineer who has already suffered a loss because 
of the running of crews through home terminals 
or two sub-divisions, that this article of the 
contract be retroactive.” 


Management in reply says that as far as 
the agreement is concerned, management’s 
rights are unrestricted in the matter of 
extending runs or changing terminals, and 
that the rule which has been in force 
since 1959, Article 26, Clause 1, amply 
protects the Brotherhood to the point of 
providing for impartial arbitration if agree- 
ment cannot be arrived at concerning the 


establishment or the changing of home 
terminals. 


Recommendation—The Board is aware 
of the fact that by reason of “dieselization” 
and changing schedules and terminals, many 
employees may be uprooted. However, it 
takes note of the fact that recently the 
Minister of Transport announced that this 
whole problem would be referred to a 
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legislative committee of the House of Com- 
mons at the next session of the Federal 
Parliament. 

No doubt this committee will go into 
every aspect of the matter and make a 
report thereon. In the meantime, the 
Board of Conciliation feels that the present 
arrangement should not be disturbed and 
therefore it recommends that the Brother- 
hood’s request as outlined in its proposals 
be not granted in the forthcoming contract. 
The Board does not wish in any way to 
influence what the committee might decide. 


X XU1I—Separate Proposal Offer to Prairie 
& Pacific Regions Only 


The Brotherhood proposes that under 
Article 2 of the Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
Road Service, they wish the rule to read 
20 miles per hour where 124 miles per 
hour and 15 miles per hour now appear. 
The engineers explain that under the present 
rule, a passenger engineer working between 
certain points specified in the said rule 
is paid at the rate of 15 miles per hour for 
preparatory and initial time, and if the 
time on duty exceeds the road miles divided 
by 20, miles per hour overtime and final 
terminal time is paid at 124 miles per hour. 


This the engineers say means that an 
engineer takes reduction in pay for final 
delay and overtime. Engineers submit that 
since mountain differential was reduced to 
$1.00 per 100 miles in passenger service, 
that it is only reasonable to expect that 
20 miles per hour in initial and final termi- 
nal time should be paid as now applicable 
in all other passenger service in that 
region. 

Recommendation—One of the Company 
proposals is to eliminate initial and final 
terminal delay time and hereinafter the 
Board has reported against the acceptance 
by the Brotherhood of such proposal at 
this time. On the other hand, it does not 
feel that it should increase the payment 
for initial and final terminal-delay time 
even in the Western region. Therefore, the 
Board recommends that no change at 
present be made in this rule. 


XXIV—Article 2, Clause R 


“Freight engineer held 2 hours or over to 
load or unload stock, will be paid for all time 
so held at freight rate, each 5 minutes to 
count as one mile. This time not to be included 
in computing overtime.” 

The next proposal put forward by the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions engineers is 
that engineers in freight and wayfreight or 
mixed-train service held to unload or load 
stock will be paid for all time so held at 
the freight rate applicable, each 5 minutes 
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to count as one mile. At the present time 
engineers in freight, wayfreight and mixed- 
train service held 2 hours or over to load 
or unload stock will be paid for all time 
at the applicable rate to the class of service, 
each 5 minutes to count a mile. This request 
is put forward to compensate road engineers 
for all time occupied in loading and un- 
loading stock en route. 


The Company says that the engineers 
are adequately provided for by the dual 
basis of pay structure, which provides for 
payment for the trip as a whole on the 
basis of miles or hours, whichever produced 
the greater payment, and the purposes of 
the additional payment when time occupied 
in this service exceeds 2 hours, is to impose 
a penalty upon the Company in circum- 
stances where crews were delayed for un- 
duly long periods as a result of performing 
these services. 


The Company proposes that this guarantee 
for payment if engineers are delayed en 
route more than 2 hours and doing loading 
or unloading stock, to have this provision 
taken out of the contract, and later in this 
report the Board reports against the dele- 
tion of the provision of this rule regard- 
ing certain penalty payments. 

Recommendations—Under all the cir- 
cumstances the Board does not see fit 
to recommend the adoption of the Brother- 
hood’s proposal for the payment of all 
time taken to load or unload stock. 


X1IV—Prairie & Pacific Regions: Proposal 
of Amendments to Rules 

The next proposal is that the yard engi- 
neer will be allowed 20 minutes for lunch 
between 4 and 5 hours after starting work, 
without deduction in pay, and that the yard 
engineer will not be required to work longer 
than 5 hours without being allowed 20 
minutes for lunch and with no deduction 
in pay or time therefor. 

Under this request the Brotherhood 
wants to reduce the time an engineer eats, 
from 54 to 5 hours after starting work. The 
Board is of the opinion that to reduce the 
waiting time from 54 to 5 hours before 
the yard engineer is allowed to take lunch 
is simply a restriction on railway opera- 
tion for which there is no great need. 

Recommendation—The Board therefore 
recommends that this request be not 
granted. 


Company Proposals 


Atlantic & Eastern Regions, Prairie & 
Pacific Regions 
The Company requests that a rule be 


established to provide for payment of 
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actual miles or actual time on duty, which- 
ever is the greater, calculated from time 
required to report for duty until released 
from duty on the basis of 124 miles per 
hour in freight service and in short-run 
and short turn-around passenger service 
and 20 miles per hour in passenger service 
and eliminate all agreements, rules, regu- 
lations, interpretations or practices, how- 
ever established, in conflict therewith, 
such as: 

Article 2, Clause (a). Initial and final time— 
passenger service. 

Clause (c). Short turn-around service. 


Clauses (g), (h) and (i). Preparatory, initial 
and final terminal time in assigned pusher 
service. 


Clauses (0), (p) and (q). Switching at junc- 
tion, terminal at turn-around points. 


Clause (r). Loading and unloading stock. 


Article 3, Clauses (a), (b), (c) and (d). 
Preparatory time, initial and final terminal time. 


Article 4, Clause (k). Preparatory and final 
time—yard service. 


Article 5, Clause (g). Picking up and setting 
out diesel units en route. 


Article 6, Clause (a). Plowing out side 
tracks. 


Article 7, Clause (e). Unloading coal at 
water tanks. 


Article 8, Clause (a), (b), (c)y and (4): 
Work train service. 


Article 12, Clause (b) and (c). Doubling. 
Article 14. Running off main line. 
Article 15. Hostling, 


- - . and similar articles in the Atlantic and 
Eastern Region. 


This request of the Company is a very 
far reaching one and seeks to eliminate 
the payment of any arbitraries. The Board 
will deal with them in the order in which 
they appear on the requests, and the first 
one is for the elimination of preparatory 
time. 

Preparatory time is now fixed by recent 
agreement at 15 minutes, and as this came 
about as a result of negotiations within the 
last few years, and since there has been 
no real change in operating practices since 
that time, the Board must consider the re- 
quest in this light. 

Recommendation 
Re: Elimination of Preparatory Time— The 
Board does not see fit to recommend the 
elimination of preparatory time arbitrary in 
the forthcoming contract. 

The next section of the Company’s re- 
quest is that terminal time, both initial and 
final, be eliminated. Initial terminal time 
accrues from the time the engineer is 
ordered to leave the shop track or change- 
off point until the train leaves the outer 
main track switch for designated point at 
the initial terminal in freight service or 
station in passenger service. 
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Prior to 1917 in the Prairie and Pacific 
and prior to 1948 in the Atlantic and 
Eastern Regions, there were no initial termi- 
nal rules in effect. Rules were introduced 
because the employees contended there was 
a laxity on the part of the Company in 
dispatching trains from the terminals, and 
that the engineers should not be required to 
come on duty and then have to wait for 
various periods of time before departing, 
and the initial terminal delay time was, in 
theory, that it would provide an incentive 
for the Company to dispatch trains 
promptly on their ordered time, and the 
Brotherhood contended that this was a 
penalty that was largely within the control 
of the Company to avoid. 

The Company contends that since the 
adoption of the present initial-delay rule, 
the average speed of freight and passenger 
trains has increased and therefore the miles 
or hours basis of payment is sufficient to 
take care of the situations where there are 
delays at the initial terminal. 

Where road miles of the trip are less 
than 100, the Company is required to pay 
a minimum of 100 miles and is not per- 
mitted to use the mileage equivalent of 
initial-terminal time to supplement the road 
miles in making up the minimum. Final 
terminal time in freight service accrued 
from the time the train reaches the outer 
main-track switch until the locomotive is 
placed on the shop-track or change-off point 
also includes delays to trains held out of 
objective or final terminal due to yard 
congestion or other conditions. In passenger 
service, final terminal time commences on 
the arrival at the passenger station and 
continues until 15 minutes after the engine 
is placed on the shop track, and in the 
case of a run-through the final terminal 
time is paid for all time held on duty after 
arrival at the station with a minimum of 
15 minutes, but this final terminal time can 
be used in both freight and passenger ser- 
vice to make up the minimum day. 

The Company’s main contention is that 
because of the mileage method of payment 
resulting as it does in engineers normally 
being paid miles, which when converted 
to equivalent hours exceeds the hours actu- 
ally worked, it is no longer a justification 
for continuing to inflate this relationship 
between hours paid and hours worked for 
by the addition of further duplication pay- 
ments such as initial and final terminal time. 

On the other hand, the engineers say 
that initial and final terminal delay time 
are necessary to make sure that the Com- 
pany does not unnecessarily delay the start- 
ing of the trains and the final release of 
the engineers at the end of the run, and 
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also that these arbitraries are not part 
of the basis of pay just the same as the 
miles or hours basis of pay is a part of 
the system of payment. 


There is much to be said for both sides 
of this argument, but the Board is prepared 
to recommend on the elimination of initial 
and final terminal and delay time as 
follows: 


Recommendation—tThe initial and final 
delay time is still to a large extent under 
the control of the Company, and to elimi- 
nate these arbitraries without some safe- 
guards for the men or some control over 
the Company operations might mean, in 
some instances, that the men would be 
required to be on duty a much longer time 
than they are at present. There is also some- 
thing to be said for the engineers’ argument 
that the initial and final delay time is now 
part of their wage structure. In any event, 
for the duration of the forthcoming con- 
tract, the Board does not recommend that 
initial and final delay time arbitraries be 
removed from the contract. 


Company Proposal re Switching Limits 


Article 4, Clause (q), Atlantic and East- 
ern Regions reads as follows: 


“Where regularly assigned to perform service 
within switching limits, yard engineer shall not 
be used in road service when road engineer is 
available, except in case of emergency. When 
yard engineer is used in road service under con- 
ditions just referred to, he shall be paid miles 
or hours, whichever is the greater, with a mini- 
mum of one hour, for the class of service per- 
formed, in addition to the regular yard pay and 
without any deduction therefrom for the time 
consumed in said service. 

The necessity of changing or re-establishing 
recognized switching limits, in order to render 
switching services required because of extension 
of industrial activities and territorial extension 
of facilities, must be recognized. The present 
switching limits will be designated by general 
notice at all points where yard engines are 
assigned and will only be changed by_negotia- 
tion between the proper officer of the Company 
and the general chairman. The concurrence of 
the general chairman will not be withheld when 
it can be shown that changes are necessitated 
by industrial activities and territorial extension 
of facilities. Yard-limit boards may or may not 
indicate switching limits. 

This clause is not intended to prevent the 
Company from using yard engineers to switch 
industrial tracks within reasonable distance 
of existing terminal switching limits or yard 
rates and conditions, such time to be included 
in the regular yard pay.” 


Article 4, Clause (q), Prairie and Pacific 


Regions reads as follows: 

‘Yard engineer whose work takes him out- 
side of the switching limits will receive yard 
rates.” 

The Company’s request is that Paragraph 
(q) of the Atlantic and Eastern Regions 
agreement should be amended and at the 
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same time the rule as set out in the Prairie 
and Pacific Regions schedule could also 
be amended and clarified to eliminate 
duplicate payment. 


When a yard engineer is used in road 
service on the Atlantic and Eastern Regions 
according to the agreement just referred to, 
he will be paid an arbitrary of miles or 
hours, whichever is the greater, with a 
minimum of one hour for the class of serv- 
ice performed, and in addition to the regu- 
lar yard pay and without any deduction 
therefrom for the time consumed in yard 
service. The Company says that this is a 
duplicate payment for which there is no 
justification. 


In 1960 there was a case involving a 
yard engineer under the Western Region 
rule where the tour of duty was from 3 
p.m. until 11 p.m. He was required to go 
a short distance out of the terminal to 
assist a disabled train into the terminal. 
The service was performed between 10 p.m. 
and 10.40 p.m., that is, within his regular 
yard day. Claim for 100 miles at road rates 
with 40 minutes spent outside the switching 
limits was put in, and the contention of the 
employee was sustained on the basis that 
the engineer was taken out of yard service 
and placed on road service, and therefore 
was entitled to 8 hours at road rates and 
conditions as well as his day’s pay of 8 
hours at yard rates. 


In the agreement, yard service is in 
many places recognized as being distinct 
from road service. The Brotherhood points 
out that during the last negotiations be- 
tween the Company and the Brotherhood on 
the Eastern and Atlantic Regions, changes 
were agreed to that allowed the Company 
to establish new switching limits for the 
purpose of servicing industries located 
beyond existing switching limits, and the 
rule was adopted that allowed engineers 
to go beyond the switching limits for a 
reasonable distance to switch industrial 
tracks without additional payment. 


The Brotherhood points out that the 
Railway Board of Adjustment case No. 135 
referred to above simply constitutes an 
interpretation of the proper application of 
the rule. It also points out that in the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions agreement there 
is a rule which restricts certain yard engin- 
eers to do yard service after they have been 
in yard service for over two (2) years, 
and these men can never change over to 
road service. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
recommend that the rules be changed as 
the Company requests to eliminate any 
duplicate payment, but it does recommend 
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that the Prairie and Pacific rule be deleted 
and that a new rule be written in on exactly 
the same terms as the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions rule. If this rule had been in effect 
at the time of the decision of case No. 735 
before the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment, it would have meant that instead 
of paying for full 8 hours for 40 minutes 
duty outside the yard, the Company would 
have had to pay for one hour duty at road 
rates without any deduction for the payment 
for time consumed in yard service. 


Straight-away or Turn-around 

The Company’s proposal as it affects the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions is to establish 
a rule for payment of actual miles or actual 
time on duty, whichever is the greater, 
calculated from the time required to report 
for duty until released from duty on the 
basis of 12% miles per hour on freight 
service and in short run and short turn- 
around passanger service, and 20 miles in 
passenger service and eliminate all agree- 
ments, rules, regulations, interpretations and 
practices, however established, in conflict 
therewith, such as (see paragraphs Article 
Die) wetiseqs) = 


Article 2(c) 


In short turn-around service between termi- 
nals and turn-around points, miles and junction 
switching combined or hours, whichever is the 
greater, will be paid on each leg of the run; 
all time from arrival at turn-around point to 
departure and all time at final terminals, from 
the time of making the first stop, until 30 
minutes after the engine is placed on shop 
track will be paid on the minute basis. A 
minimum of 100 miles will be allowed. 


All time at terminals before commencement 
of trip will be paid, in addition to the guar- 
anteed mileage. 


Should engineer be used out of initial point 
after completing a day, a new day will com- 
mence. 


Regular engineer on short run, the starting 
point of which is away from main terminal, 
who wishes to lay off will be relieved at main 
terminal and paid actual mileage or hours, from 
starting point to time of relief at such main 
terminal. Spare engineer used to relieve such 
assigned engineer will be considered as having 
started a new day when required to report for 
duty. When regular engineer returns to work 
after being relieved as above he will take his 
run at the point where relieved and will be paid 
actual mileage, or hours, to initial point of the 
run. This not to apply where engineer is 
released at main terminal. 


Article 2(j) 


Continuous time will be allowed engineer in 
regular pusher or helper service, at freight 
rates, when ordered out for service at all points 
where regular pusher or helpers are stationed, 
until return to the point to which he is regularly 
assigned. Should engineer be held at regular 
established terminal (other than home terminal 
to which he is regularly assigned) on account 
of repairs to engine or track obstruction, he 
will be compensated as per Article 10 (Held 
Away-from-home Terminal). 
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Article 2(o) 

Road engineer will be paid for switching at 
terminals, junctions, and turn-around points at 
the rate for engine and class of service, except 
on specified runs and as otherwise provided for, 
time to count from time ordered for until 
commencement of trip. On short runs in pas- 
senger service, switching to be paid at freight 
rates, except on Pacific Region, where 15 miles 
per hour at passenger rate will be paid. Switch- 
ing tickets to be certified by conductor. 


Article 2(p) 

Switching to be paid for at junctions and 
turn-around points from time of arrival until 
departure of train. 

Article 2(q) 

Wayfreights will not be paid time or switch- 
ing at turn-around points except when turning 
in accordance with short run regulations. 
Article 2(r) 

Freight engineer held 2 hours or over to load 
or unload stock, will be paid for all time so 
held at freight rate, each 5 minutes to count 
as one mile. This time not to be included in 
computing overtime. 


The Company has proposed the following 
as added to Article 2, (b) and (c), Prairie 
and Pacific Regions, Company brief page 
100: 

“Engineer will be notified when called 
whether for straight-away or turn-around serv- 
ice and will be compensated accordingly. Such 
notification will not be changed unless neces- 


sitated by circumstances which could not be 
foreseen at time of call. 


Engineers will not be called for turn-around 
service when such service involves turning at 
terminal 100 miles or more distant from the 
initial terminal. When the distance between 
the initial terminal and the objective terminal is 
less than 100 miles, the objective terminal may 
be regarded as a turn-around point and crews in 
unassigned service when called for turn-around 
service, run out of such point without regard 
for first-in, first-out rules or practice. When the 
turn-around point is an intermediate station, 
engineers may be called for turn-around service 
without regard to the distance between such 
station and the initial terminal.” 


Recently a dispute arose between the 
Brotherhood and the Company concerning 
the proper method of payment of locomo- 
tive engineers on piggyback trains operating 
from Ottawa to Grove Hill and return to 
Ottawa. The Brotherhood contended that 
payment should be made on the basis of a 
separate trip or day in each direction, while 
the Company contended it had always been 
the prerogative of the Company to operate 
crews in and out of terminals in turn- 
around service, and this prerogative had 
not been abrogated by any rule, The case 
was dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment, case No. 739, and 
the contention of the employees was sus- 
tained by finding that it was not proper to 
establish runs in turn-around service be- 
tween terminals where the distance is 100 
miles or more in each direction. 
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The Company’s view is that the decision 
did not affect the right of the Company to 
operate runs in turn-around service in 
circumstances where the distance was less 
than 100 miles in each direction, nor in 
circumstances where the distance was more 
than 100 miles when the run did not operate 
into a terminal. 


Recommendation—In connection with this 
application for an amendment to the rule, 
the Board is of the opinion that the rule 
sought by the Company would clarify the 
finding of the Board of Railway Adjustment 
in case No. 739, and therefore recommends 
its adoption, and the amendment as recom- 
mended should apply likewise to the 
Atlantic and Eastern Regions agreement. 


Company’s Request for Elimination of 
Article 2 (0), (p), (q), Prairie and 
Pacific Regions 


The Company wants to eliminate the 
above Article, which reads as follows: 


Article 2 


o. Road engineer will be paid for switching at 
terminals, junctions, and turn-around points 
at the rate for engine and class of service, 
except on specified runs and as _ otherwise 
provided for, time to count from time ordered 
for until commencement of trip. On short runs 
in passenger service, switching to be paid at 
freight rates, except on Pacific Region, where 
15 miles per hour at passenger rate will be paid. 
Switching tickets to be certified by conductor. 
Article 2 


p. Switching to be paid for at junctions and 
turn-around points from time of arrival until 
departure of train. 


o. Wayfreights will not be paid time or 
switching at turn-around points except when 
turning in accordance with short-run regulations. 


The Company in its submission made a 
general argument for the elimination of all 
arbitrary payments, but it didn’t enter into 
a detailed and specific analysis of the rea- 
sons behind its request for the elimination 
of the above rules. 


Recommendation—The Board’s view is 
that while there may be many arguments 
in favour of eliminating the arbitrary pay- 
ments in general, the Company in this in- 
stance has not convinced the Board that 
this rule should be eliminated at this time, 
and therefore the Board does not see fit to 
recommend that the request of the Com- 
pany for such elimination be granted. 

The Company proposes a new rule in the 
Prairie and Pacific agreement relating to 
road-switcher service and the new rule as 
proposed by the Company reads as follows: 


Road-switcher Service 


1. Assignments operating on turn-around basis 
within an area of 30 main track miles from the 
outer main track switch or designated point 
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in any direction from the initial starting point 
will be classified and assigned as road-switcher 
service. 


2. Engineers operating road switcher runs 
will be paid $2.00 per 100 miles above way- 
freight rates. 


3. Engineers assigned to such road-switcher 
service will perform all service required and 
may be run in and out and through their 
regular assigned terminals, without regard for 
rules defining completion of trips, but will not 
be run off their promotion territories, time to 
be computed continuously from time required 
to report for duty until release from duty at 
home terminal, subject to basic day and over- 
time provisions applicable. 


4. Engineers in these assignments will be 
guaranteed 2600 miles per month at road- 
switcher rates. In the event of an assignment 
being discontinued or created during any month, 
engineers will be paid their full proportion of 
the monthly guarantee for each day held in 
the assignment. 


Note: The term “road switcher” as used 
above does not apply to passenger, work- or 
mixed-train assignments. 


As will be seen from reading this rule, 
it provides for payment on and _ time-off 
basis with not less than a minimum day of 
8 hours at the rate of $2.00 above the 
existing wayfreight rate per day of 8 hours. 
In the Atlantic and Eastern Regions the 
rule provides for payment of time-and-a- 
half for overtime, while the present road- 
switcher agreement covering conductors and 
trainmen on Pacific and Prairie Regions 
provides for overtime on a pro rata basis. 


The Company asserts that under the last 
contract there was an understanding arrived 
at that road-switcher assignments would be 
negotiated locally on a fair and equitable 
basis, but when the Company tried to nego- 
tiate them it was without success. These 
assignments, the Company asserts, were 
being manned by conductors and trainmen 
under their road-switcher service. 


After considering the Brotherhood’s com- 
ments on the Company’s request for a road- 
switcher rule in the West, the Board is pre- 
pared to recommend as follows: 


Recommendation—The Board  recom- 
mends that the road-switcher rule presently 
in force in the East be applied to the West, 
but that the overtime in the West be paid 
for at pro rata rates as the other overtime 
provisions of the Western contract provide, 


Loading and 
Unloading Stock 


The Railway, under the Prairie and 
Pacific Region contract, would eliminate 
Article 2(r). This article reads as follows: 
Freight engineer held 2 hours or over to 
load or unload stock will be paid for all 
his time so held at freight rates; each 5 
minutes to count as one mile. This time 
not to be included in computing overtime. 
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In the Brotherhood’s proposals it requests 
that all time be paid for while loading or 
unloading stock, and the Company now 
asks that the penalty payment required if 
a freight engineer is held 2 hours or over 
to load or unload stock, be taken out of 
the contract. 

Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that this present clause is fair to 
both the engineer and the Company and 
recommends no change. 


Work Trains 

The proposal to delete the reference to 
work-train service under Article 8, Clause 
(m), under the Atlantic and Eastern Region 
is made by the Company. This article which 
the Company would have deleted reads as 
follows: 

“Road engineer will be paid for work- or 
wreck-train service en route when time occupied 


exceeds one hour and time so paid will not be 
included in computing overtime.” 


This rule again provides a penalty when 
a road engineer is required to do work-train 
service en route if the time occupied in such 
service exceeds one hour. If a road engineer 
was required to work for several hours at 
work-train or wreck-train service en route, 
it would interfere with the incentive miles 
and hours rate of pay and the present pro- 
vision which does not allow the road engi- 
neer to receive extra pay unless the time 
worked exceeds one hour is a recognition 
of this situation. 


Recommendation—The Board  recom- 
mends there be no change in this rule. 


Picking Up & Setting Out 
Diesel Units En Route 


The next proposal of the Company is to 
eliminate Clause (g) of Article 5, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions, and Clause (h) Article 
3, Atlantic and Eastern Regions. 

This has to do with picking up and setting 
out diesel units en route. Engineers in road 
service under the present rule, who are 
required to set out or pick up a diesel unit 
or units between terminals of a particular 
run which involves the making or breaking 
of connections between the units by the 
engineer, will be paid 30 minutes at the 
pro rata rate of the trip. The Company 
seeks to eliminate this rule. This rule was 
only negotiated in 1959. 


Recommendation—While there may be 
some merit for the Company’s request to 
eliminate this rule, since it was only nego- 
tiated in 1959, and since no conditions have 
changed since then which would add to 
the Company’s arguments, the Board does 
not propose to recommend that this clause 
be deleted. 
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Snow-plow Service 

The Company requests the elimination of 
Article 6, Subsection (a), Prairie and 
Pacific agreement. 

Under this section, engineer on snow- 
plow and flange-train service or with 
spreader and snow service, will be allowed 
a minimum of one mile for each side track 
plowed out. 


Recommendation—Work on the side 
track is snow-plow work and mileage will 
be allowed for track covered, whether it 
is in main line or side track, and therefore 
the Board recommends that this section, 
that is Section (a) of Article 6, be elimi- 
nated, as the Board is of the opinion that 
the engineers are paid on an hours and/or 
miles basis for this service, and there should 
be no penalty attached when the engineer 
runs on a side track to do snow-plow 
service. 


Unloading Coal at Water Tanks 


The next request by the Company is that 
Article 7(e), Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
should be eliminated. This reads as follows: 


“Engineer in wayfreight will be paid over- 
time for unloading coal at water tanks.” 


Recommendation—This rule is now obso- 
lete as all trains are “dieselized” and there 
is no more unloading coal at water tanks. 


Work-train Service 


The Company asks for the elimination 
of Article 8, Clauses (a), (b), (c) and 
(j), Prairie and Pacific Regions, which read 
as follows: 

Article 8 

a. The time of work trains will count from 
time engineer is ordered for, 8 hours or less 
to be one day and end (except as otherwise 
provided for) when registered in on round- 
house register or when tied up at the tie-up 
point. Engineer in this service will appear on 
duty 45 minutes before time ordered for and 
will be paid for same. 

b. When mileage in work-train service exceeds 
123 miles per hour mileage will be paid. 
Except: 

1. That when engineer runs to or from 
work without equipment or material in- 
cidental to the work, mileage or hours, 
whichever is the greater, will be allowed; 
mileage run not to be included in time paid 
for on the hourly basis. 

a. That work trains ordered for one trip 
will be paid mileage or hours, whichever is 
the greater, from initial point to point where 
work actually begins, on the hourly basis 
while working, and mileage or hours, which- 
ever is the greater, when returning from such 
work. When mileage is allowed from point 
of work to terminal, work-train miles will 
end when engine is placed on shop track and 


30 minutes for inspection will be allowed in 
addition. 
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c. Engineer on work train when laid up at 
any other than regular roundhouse with regular 
shopmen, will be allowed one hour after laid 
up by conductor to cover necessary repairs and 
get engine ready. 


j. Road engineer held between terminals for 
work-train service will be paid for time 
occupied in such service. 


This has to do with work-train service. 


Recommendation—The Board doesn’t 
recommend the elimination of Article 8, 
(a), (b), and (c), but would recommend 
that Article 8, Clause (j) be deleted and 
the following substituted therefor: 

“Road engineer will be paid for wreck-train 
or regular-train service en route when time 


occupied exceeds one hour and time so paid will 
not be included in computing overtime. 


Article 12—Prairie & Pacific Regions 
Clause (b). Actual mileage will be paid for 
doubling, if in excess of 5 miles one way. 


Clause (c). Not less than 10 miles will be 
allowed for each double or at regular doubling 
points. 

Recommendation—These sections would 
appear to be obsolete and the Board there- 
fore recommends their deletion. 


Running off the Main Line 


Article 14 

Mileage or hours made when engine is run 
more than one mile off main line will be added 
to mileage of trip. 

The Company requests elimination of 
Article 14, Running off the Main Line. 


Recommendation—The Board doesn’t 
recommend that this rule be changed. 


Hostling 


Article 15 

(a) Except as otherwise specified, engineer 
will be paid a minimum of 30 minutes at rate 
for class of service for hostling engine prepara- 
tory to commencement of trip, or when putting 
engine away at completion of same where 
engineer is required to do such work, but when 
it takes more than 30 minutes, actual time 
will be paid for such work. 

Engineer will not be required to_hostle 
engine during time paid for by other arbitraries, 
for the purpose of depriving him of hostling 
allowance. Duplicate payment will not be made 
in any case. 

(b) Hostling of engine at end of run in 
short-run service may be used to make up a 
minimum day. 


Recommendation—The Board  under- 
stands this work is now obsolete and there- 
fore recommends the deletion of this rule 
from the contract. 


Company Proposal—Atlantic Regions 


The Company proposes to extract 1 per 
cent now included in the basic rates of pay 
in lieu of health and welfare benefits, and 
asks that the fifth and sixth paragraphs 
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from the preamble be deleted and it pro- 
vide instead for separate payment of $4.87 
per month in lieu of health and welfare 
benefits. 

The Company has an agreement with its 
non-operating employees who participate in 
what is known as a benefit plan, and effec- 
tive January 1, 1959, this was increased to 
$4.87 per month from the original figure 
of $4.25. When the amount was increased 
to $4.87 per month the Company agreed 
to make this payment in respect of each 
of its operating employees. 


Recommendation—The Board recom- 
mends that the Company’s request be 
accepted. It is already accepted in the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions by the engineers. 


Wages 
Request 

The Brotherhood’s request is that basic 
rates of pay, arbitraries and special allow- 
ances be increased by 15 per cent. 

In support of its position, the Brother- 
hood went to great lengths to demonstrate 
how the relative position of the wage rates 
of the engineers vis-a-vis those of wage 
earners of other sectors of the Canadian 
economy has deteriorated very drastically 
since the pre-war period and in the post- 
war period as well, and the Brotherhood 
submits that the differentials earlier en- 
joyed should be restored. 

By the material filed, the Brotherhood 
submits that it is apparent that if the basic 
wage rates of passenger engineers are to 
be restored to the differential existing in 
1939 and 1946, they would have to be 
increased by 63 per cent if they were to 
be equal to the general average of all 
industries since 1939, and 34 per cent since 
1946. Similarly, the material presented to 
the Board by the Brotherhood was to the 
effect that there would need to be a 67 per 
cent increase on current basic rates of 
through-freight engineers to restore differ- 
entials existing in 1939, with a general 
average in all industries, and a 33 per cent 
increase to restore the same differentials 
that existed in 1946 with a general average 
of all industries. Further, similarly, to re- 
store the 1939 and 1946 differentials for 
yard engineers would require a percentage 
increase of 29 per cent and 7 per cent 
respectively. 

Other tables that the Brotherhood pre- 
sented would indicate that the increases 
required by locomotive engineers to re- 
store the 1939 relationship between their 
earnings and those of the durable-goods 
workers, would be 22 per cent for passenger 
engineers, 23 per cent for freight engineers 
and 33 per cent for yard engineers. Further, 
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they would indicate that the percentage 
increases required on current locomotive 
engineers’ rates to restore the 1939 and 
1946 relationships between locomotive 
engineers and the average hourly earnings 
of male wage earners in the durable-goods 
industry, would be 22 per cent for passenger 
engineers, 23 per cent for freight engineers 
and 33 per cent for yard engineers to re- 
store the 1939 relationship. Also, to restore 
the 1946 relationship, there would be no 
increase required with passenger engineers 
or freight enigneers but there would be a 
9 per cent increase required for yard 
engineers. 


Productivity 


The Brotherhood also submits that it has 
an excellent case for a substantial increase 
in rates of earnings because of the increase 
in the productivity of its labour, and in this 
connection it submitted information which 
would indicate that the revenue traffic units 
per man-hour worked by locomotive engi- 
neers have increased 77 per cent between 
1939 and 1960, including a rise of 58 per 
cent since 1951, while at the same time their 
hourly earnings have increased only 45.5 
per cent since 1939. 

The Brotherhood then discussed the 
question as to who is responsible for an 
increase in productivity. 

The average annual earnings of passenger 
engineers in 1960 was $8,679, freight engin- 
eers $7,446, yard engineers $6,612. The 
Company asserts that to earn this money, 
passenger engineers work 31 hours a week, 
freight engineers 36 hours and_ yard 
engineers from 40 to 48 hours, and that 
translating the annual earnings into average 
hourly earnings, the passenger engineer 
earns about $5.00 an hour, the freight 
engineer about $3.80 and the yard engineer 
about $2.66, and that with earnings such as 
this, above stated engineers are in the fore- 
front of all industrial employees. 

The Brotherhood then discusses the ques- 
tion as to who is responsible for the in- 
crease in productivity and acknowledges that 
“dieselization” has unquestionably been a 
major factor in making a rapid rise in 
productivity possible. At the same time it 
emphasizes the point that trains don’t move 
by themselves and that heavier train loads 
produce a marked increase in productivity. 
The Brotherhood also suggests that yard 
automation will produce comparable in- 
creases in yard productivity to those already 
shown in road-service productivity. 

The Brotherhood frankly admits that 
there is no way to determine the extent to 
which each factor of production has con- 
tributed to this rise in productivity, but 
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submits that engineers are entitled to a 
substantial increase in return by reason of 
their contribution to the increased 
productivity. 

The Board’s view is that productivity in 
industry or in a service industry such as 
the railway, is not directly translated into 
increased net earnings, and increased pro- 
ductivity does not, in every case, create 
increased ability to pay higher wages. 

There has been increased productivity in 
railway operations, but the experience of 
the railroads has been that by reason of the 
inroads of competitive forms of transporta- 
tion, the total freight revenue ton-miles of 
all types of transportation in terms of 
constant dollars, has increased at several 
times the rate of increase of freight revenue 
enjoyed by railways during the last 10 to 
15 years. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers is vitally concerned with the continued 
operation of the railways, and the con- 
tinued employment of engineers. Increased 
labour costs accelerate the rate at which 
the Company tries in every way possible 
to decrease the number of employees. This 
tendency would go on whether wages are 
static or not, but substantial increase in 
wages accelerates the tendency to contract 
the size of the labour force. Increased 
labour costs, which amount in railway 
operations to over 60 per cent of the 
revenue dollar, therefore, must be amply 
justified before being recommended. 

The Company asserts that 3.4 per cent of 
all Canadian Pacific Railway employees are 
locomotive engineers, but in 1960 they 
received compensation of 5.8 per cent of 
the total compensation paid to all railway 
employees of the Canadian Pacific. The 
Company states that engineers are the 
highest paid employees in all the running- 
trades group. The Company submits that 
the present earnings of engineers place them 
in the top bracket of all industrial workers. 

While these earning figures as given by 
the Company are taken from the mid-month 
count of engineers employed, they may not 
be completely accurate and they may be 
somewhat high if the exact earnings of every 
individual engineer were known, but in any 
event, engineers’ earnings are such as to 
put them in the forefront of wage earners 
in the Canadian economy. 

The Company then submitted statistics 
which would indicate that average hourly 
earnings of engineers have increased in 
absolute figures faster than those of other 
railway employees since 1945. The Com- 
pany also points out that since 1945, the 
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average compensation per hour worked in- 
creased 167 per cent for passenger engi- 
neers, 168.7 per cent for freight engineers 
and 152.4 per cent for yard engineers, while 
at the same time the Consumers’ Price 
Index increased only 70.7 per cent. 

The Railway also points out that since 
1945, total freight transportation by all 
means of transportation has increased 56.3 
per cent and at the same time the railways’ 
share has fallen by 23.4 per cent, while 
their absolute traffic volume has increased 
by only 7.3 per cent. In other words, while 
other means of transportation have been 
expanding very rapidly, the absolute volume 
carried by railway has been increasing very 
slowly. 

In answer to the Brotherhood’s  sub- 
mission that a substantial increase should 
be made to restore differentials, the Com- 
pany points out that settlements have been 
made in previous contracts without refer- 
ence to restoration of differentials, and the 
Board should not have added to its respon- 
sibility that of examining the merits of all 
settlements since 1939. The Company fur- 
ther says that in the functioning of a free 
economy, the argument as to the restoration 
of differentials is not one that has merit. 

It is understandable that the Brotherhood, 
who in 1939 enjoyed a very enviable rank 
as far as wages were concerned, does not 
like to lose its position in the economy, but 
the Board is of the view that there is no 
good and valid reason why labour values 
in relation to other labour values must re- 
main static in a non-static economy, and 
to use any specific date, whether it be 1939 
or 1946 as a basis of comparison, without 
knowing all the factors that entered into 
the 1939 and 1946 wage structure, would 
be very dangerous indeed. 

The Company points out, and with this 
the Brotherhood does not disagree, that the 
engineers enjoy a relatively high level of 
income, and it is to be noted that 87.8 per 
cent of the engineers have annual earnings 
of over $6,000, that 57.3 per cent have 
annual earnings of over $7,000 and that 
23.3 per cent have annual earnings of over 
$8,000. 


Cost of Living 

There has been a modest increase in the 
Consumers’ Index Cost of Living in the last 
2 years, and in the period between 1945 
and 1960, the Consumer Price Index in- 
creased 70.7 per cent, whereas engineers’ 
compensation increases during the same 
period are substantially in excess of this. 
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Increases Given to Other 
Railway Employees 

A very high proportion of the total em- 
ployees of the Railway have recently re- 
ceived a very substantial wage increase un- 
der a two-year contract. While both the 
Company and the Brotherhood submit, and 
it is well recognized, that the engineers bar- 
gain collectively for themselves as a group, 
this Board cannot ignore the fact the Com- 
pany has paid substantial increases under 
the contract recently completed with its 
non-operating employees. 

Recommendation—The Board has weighed 
carefully all the material submitted by the 
Brotherhood and the Company with respect 
to the application by the Brotherhood for 
a substantial increase in wages and for com- 
plete retroactivity in connection therewith. 


The termination provisions under the 
Prairie and Pacific agreement provide that 
it will remain effective until February 15, 
1961 and thereafter, unless revised or super- 
seded. Sixty days notice shall be given by 
either party of its desire to revise or super- 
sede this agreement and may be served at 
any time subsequent to December 16, 1960. 


The Brotherhood gave notice of its desire 
for changes and amendments under date of 
January 16, 1961, so that the agreement re- 
mained in full force and effect until March 
16, 1961, and the agreement covering the 
Atlantic and Eastern Regions provides that 
it will remain in effect until January 14, 
1961 and thereafter, until revised or super- 
seded, and that 120 days notice shall be 
given by either party of its desire to revise 
or supersede this agreement. Also, that 
notice may be served at any time subse- 
quent to September 15, 1960, and the 
Brotherhood gave notice of its desire to 
revise the agreement under date of Novem- 
ber 16, 1960, with the result that this agree- 
ment by its terms ran to March 16, 1961, so 
that in both contracts the actual termination 
date of the agreements became March 16, 
1961, and the recommendations hereinafter 
made concerning retroactive wage adjust- 
ment, are thus necessarily limited in their 
retroactive features to the actual termina- 
tion dates of the contracts. 


For Engineers on the Atlantic & Eastern Regions 


a. For Engineers on the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions effective from March 16, 1961, 1 per 
cent increase in basic rates of pay, arbitraries 
and special allowances based on rates in effect 
March 15, 1961. (After giving effect to the 
1 per cent deduction on account of health and 
welfare payment in the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions. ) 

b. September 16, 1961 a further 1 per cent 
increase on the same basis as above. 

c. The first pay period following signing the 
agreement a further 1 per cent increase on the 
same basis as above. 
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d. September 16, 1962 a further 2 per cent 
increase on the same basis as above. 

e. September 16, 1963 a further 14 per cent 
increase on the same basis as above. 

Contract to expire on March 15, 1964. All 
increases based on basic rates of pay in effect 
on March 15, 1961, the date of expiration of 
the last contract. (After giving effect to the 1 
per cent deduction on account of health and 
welfare payment.) 


For Engineers on the Prairie & Pacific Regions 


a. Effective as and from March i6, 1961, 
1 per cent increase in basic rates of pay, arbi- 
traries, special allowances, based on rates in 
effect on March 15, 1961. 


b. September 16, 1961, a further 1 per cent 
increase on the same basis. 

c. First pay period following signing agree- 
ment, a further 1 per cent increase on the 
same basis. 


d. September 16, 1962, a further 2 per cent 
increase on the same basis. 

e. September 16, 1963, a further 14 per cent 
increase on the same basis. 


Contract to expire on March 15, 1964. All 
increases based on basic rates of pay, arbi- 
traries and special allowances in effect on 
March 15, 1961. 


When the increases above recommended 
are fully in effect, they will result in an 
increase in cents per hour earnings to 
passenger engineers of 32.63 cents, freight 
engineers 24.70 cents and yard engineers 
17.29 cents. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) R. V. Hicks 
Member 


(See Addendum) 


DATED at Belleville, Ontario, the 27th 
day of November 1961. 


MINORITY REPORT 


After having met with my colleagues on 
this Board, both in the conciliatory stages and 
in executive sessions, it became apparent that 
I could not associate myself with the recom- 
mendations which were drafted by the 
Chairman and endorsed by the Company 
nominee, my confrére Mr. R. V. Hicks. Al- 
though on some items I could possibly have 
agreed, the number and importance of my 
dissents made it more practical for me to 
prepare this minority or dissenting report 
in the course of which I shall indicate the 
points where I do concur with my colleagues. 


I must say at the outset that I consider 
the report of a Conciliation Board not as an 
adjudication whereby arbitrators or judges 
decide what is right or wrong according to 
the strict evidence adduced, but only as a 
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last effort to suggest to parties involved in 
an industrial dispute, a solution to their 
problems. 

In this particular case, as the Board 
Chairman suggested at the outset of the 
hearings and obtained consent from the 
parties to omit any kind of formal evidence, 
it becomes evident that in the absence of 
clear evidence on many points, no adjudica- 
tion is acceptable nor fair, and I shall refuse 
to follow that line and restrict myself to 
indicate possible avenues of compromise 
to the parties. 

I have carefully read the notes of the 
Chairman of the Board as endorsed by 
the Company nominee, and I shall follow 
the same order as closely as possible in 
order to facilitate the work of the parties 
who may try to utilize all our notes in some 
way to effect a peaceful settlement of their 
dispute. 


A—Requests of the Brotherhood 


No. I. Add to Preamble (Eastern and 
Atlantic Regions) 

a. New clause to control material change or 
alteration to existing working conditions, 

This request of the Brotherhood reflects 
the growing concern of labour facing rapid 
technological changes together with clauses 
which leave to management the full dis- 
cretion of making whatever changes in 
working conditions that it sees fit in its 
fallible, human and collective mind. 

The Brotherhood did present a very excel- 
lent subsidiary brief on this point, which 
did not seem to retain much of the atten- 
tion of my two colleagues when you read 
their recommendation on this request. 

However, it is high time that the uncon- 
trolled discretion of Management be made 
subject to challenge in decisions which may 
affect the livelihood and careers of many 
citizens, as well as the fate of their families. 

More specifically in this particular case, 
it could very well be that the solution of 
the Brotherhood could be altered or modified 
in many ways, but it remains that a control 
must be set up. The recommendation of 
the majority of your Conciliation Board 
means nothing at all. First it says that the 
Company only has the obligation to fore- 
warn the Brotherhood of any change “inso- 
far as possible’. Then to compound this it 
states that the Company’s obligation, besides 
forewarning insofar as possible, stops at 
“discussing the effect of the changes with 
. . . the Brotherhood’s chairman. Suppose 
the discussion is gone through and yet 
management’s decision remains unthinkable. 
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What would be the recourse of the Brother- 
hood? No recourse. 

d I therefore recommend that a paragraph 
similar in intent to the one suggested by the 
Brotherhood be inserted in the preamble. 


b. In paragraph 4 of preamble amend 120 
days notice to 60 days notice. 


I concur with my colleagues in recom- 
mending acceptance of this Brotherhood 
request. 

c. Rates of pay per day of 100 miles. 


Since this deals with wage increases, I 
shall deal with it at the end of this minority 
report. 


No. 2. Article 2(b) Initial Terminal 


(1) Preparatory Time—Since this deals 
with an arbitrary allowance, I would like 
to tackle all of this problem at the same 
time. 

(c) (3) Short-turn Passenger Rule—By this 
demand the Brotherhood only requests that 
the pay for overtime work be on the basis 
of time-and-one-half like all other workers 
across Canada do receive, instead of a rate 
close to straight and normal-hours pay. My 
two colleagues refuse this request because, 
as they state, overtime does not occur often. 
I fail to see the point. I would therefore 
recommend granting this request of the 
Brotherhood. 


No. 3. Freight Service 

(b) Initial Terminal—({1) Preparatory 
Time—The Brotherhood requests an in- 
crease in the arbitrary allowance for pre- 
paratory time. I shall deal later with 
arbitraries. The majority of the Board 
rejects this request. I have a counter pro- 
posal that I shall elaborate upon later. 


No. 4. Yard Service 

(a) Engineers’ Rates of Pay per Day of 
8 Hours—Change to unit basis of pay and 
increase resulting rates by 15 per cent. 

The latter part of this demand is wage 
increases and I shall deal with it at the end 
of this report. 

The other demand deals with a change in 
the classification of engines for pay pur- 
poses. 

I concur with the recommendation of my 
two colleagues that a weighted average 
should be used but this average to be based 
on all yard units in service. This would 
equalize the method for yard service with 
the methods for passenger and freight 
service. 
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(s) Cancelling Yard  Assignments—I 
recommend that the Brotherhood re-discuss 
this item with the Company in post-con- 
ciliation meetings in view of an overall 
settlement. 


(t) Afternoon and Night Differentials in 
Yard Service—This request is rejected by a 
majority of the Board because of extra 
cost involved. Another reason is that loco- 
motive enginers are not to be compared 
with other workers. 


The figures produced during the hearings 
indicate that not all engineers are in yard 
service and among the latter, only a fraction 
work on shifts. Therefore the cost could 
not be as substantial as alleged in the 
majority report. The Brotherhood did estab- 
lish that shift differentials are a universally- 
recognized fact in industrial relations, and 
the percentages requested by the Brother- 
hood are standard, that is, 5 per cent for 
the evening shift and 10 per cent for the 
night shift. 

Every worker in Canada will recognize 
the legitimacy of this demand and the per- 
centages claimed by the engineers. What is 
even more interesting is that in the evidence, 
it was revealed that workers in the other 
transportation media under practically simi- 
lar conditions of work, do receive shift 
premiums: air transport, urban and sub- 
urban passenger transport, interurban bus 
and coach transport and trucking. 

Finally, I do not recognize the validity 
of the argument of my colleagues on that 
point for another reason. As will be seen 
from a summation of their recommenda- 
tions, whatever is peculiar to locomotive 
engineers in their working conditions, they 
systematically recommend to abolish. One 
has to be logical. If locomotive engineers 
must be considered like any other category 
of Canadian workers and must therefore 
relinquish particular and special conditions 
of work, then it is also imperative that they 
be granted all and everyone of the working 
conditions and benefits of other Canadian 
workers, including shift differentials. I there- 
fore recommend that in the next collective 
agreements between the Carrier and the 
Brotherhood, shift differentials as requested 
by the Brotherhood be inserted. 


No. 5. Article 5 


Clause (b). Deadheading. 

Clause (f). Attending in court. 

Clause (h). Setting up unit or units for 

multiple service. 

As to clause (b), I concur with my col- 
leagues in recommending transportation 
costs plus lowest deadhead rate for the time 
occupied in deadheading. 
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As to clauses (f) and (h), these demands 
should be re-discussed with the Company in 
the light of overall final settlement in post- 
conciliation meetings. 


No. 6. Wayfreight Service 

Article (7), Clause (c)—This demand 
should be re-discussed with the Company in 
the light of the overall final settlement in 
post-conciliation meetings. 


No. 7. Work Train—(Article 8) 


Clause (m)—I feel that the Brotherhood’s 
case on this point was well established: (1) 
the present rule may lead to many abuses: 
and (2) the C.P.R. already applies the rule 
required here on the Prairies and Pacific 
Regions of its system. 

Why the inequity? 

I recommend the 
Brotherhood request. 


adoption of | this 


No. 8. Held-away-from Home Terminal 
(Article 10) 


Clauses (a) and (d)—I feel that the 
Brotherhood’s case was well established on 
these two points and I recommend their 
adoption. The majority has failed to deal 
with clause (d). 


No. 9. New form of Motive Power 
(Article 11) 


This request, rejected by the majority of 
the Board because there is no such new 
motive power, nor is there any foreseen in 
the near future, is a modest attempt by 
the Brotherhood to prevent the major drama 
of many Canadian workers in recent years 
being replaced by new workers trained on 
new machines when new inventions have 
spelled the workers’ doom through loss of 
employment. 

I believe very strongly that this demand 
should have received and warranted much 
more attention than many others, and can- 
not be lightly brushed aside. It underlines 
the yet unaccepted concept of the property 
of the job for long-service employees. 


No. 10. Operation of Diesel Backwards 
(Article 12) 


Clause (c)—I go further than my col- 
leagues who, although they acknowledge 
the soundness of the Brotherhood’s request, 
refuse to recommend its incorporation in 
the collective agreements. I recommend in- 
corporation of this Brotherhood demand. 


No. 11. Annual Vacation with Pay 
(Article 16) 


Clause (d)—My two colleagues make a 
recommendation on this, granting 4 weeks 
of vacations after 25 years instead of after 
35, 
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We did not have to make any recom- 
mendation as a Board on this item, since 
both parties declared during hearings that 
they had agreed on the principle of this 
addition and that the only point left in 
issue was the wording of the rule governing 
it. A careful study of the respective texts 
proposed by the parties brings me to the 
conclusion that the Company text would 
open the door to disputes. I therefore recom- 
mend the adoption of the proposed Brother- 
hood draft. 


No. 12. Discipline—Investigations 
(Article 19) 


I concur with my colleagues on a pro- 
posed new clause (d). 


No. 13. Booking Rest (Article 23) 


This demand of the Brotherhood led to 
long discussions before the Board. As may 
be seen, it also brought long remarks by 
the majority of the Board, the majority 
coming to the conclusion that it rejects the 
demand. Under suggestion of the Chairman 
of the Board, no oral evidence was adduced 
and on this particular point, I do regret the 
absence of evidence since it does involve 
the security of the public. 

Not having personally driven trains, it 
was with great attention that I listened to 
illustrations and read arguments by the 
parties, in trying to visualize what it could 
be to drive a train containing either many 
human lives or valuable freight, during a 
span of more than 8 hours. I have had 
occasions to drive cars on business for more 
than 8 hours at a stretch and alone. If it is 
any small basis for comparison, I see much 
justification in the request of the Brother- 
hood, especially when I think of the safety 
of the public. 


On the other hand, I fail to see that 
it is the responsibility of the Brotherhood to 
go before the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. Let us imagine what position the 
Brotherhood would be placed in if the 
simple following question were to be thrown 
at its members by the Board’s Commis- 
sioners: “Are you pleading before us that 
you have been endangering the lives of 
human beings’? 


I recommend the adoption of this change 


to the rule such as proposed by the 
Brotherhood. 


No. 14. Engine conditions (Article 25) 


The rules requested here by the Brother- 
hood are, reduced to simple terms, an 
attempt to transform material conditions 
of work rules based on the Operation of 
steam engines to diesel engines. If it be 
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true, as was claimed by Carrier repre- 
sentatives during the hearings, that “diesel- 
ization” of trains is the utmost in modern 
rail transportation, I fail to understand any 
objection to the demands of the Brother- 
hood. I would therefore, contrary to the 
majority of the Board, adopt these very 
elementary demands. 


No. 15. Article 26 


(a) New Rule to Define Duties of an 
Engineer—The Brotherhood has presented 
a convincing case of this point: 

1. The change-over from steam to diesel 


makes it imperative to transform all rules 
which list duties of engineers. 


2. Further, these duties appear in partial form 
in various sections of the agreements and it 
becomes a matter of efficiency that they be con- 
solidated in one section. 

The majority of the Board turns down 
this very sensible request with the follow- 
ing argument, and I quote: 

“The very definition of duties might be 
interpreted so as to restrict or avoid work 
which had never been intended or contemplated, 
although it might not be specifically spelled 
out in the duties as defined.” 

I say on the contrary that they must be 
defined because: 


“the very absence of definition of duties might 
be interpreted so as to cover or impose work 
which had never been intended or contem- 
plated, although it might not be specifically 
spelled out in the duties as defined.” 

I therefore, for this very obvious reason, 
recommend adoption of the rule proposed 
by the Brotherhood. 


(b). Cancelling of Assignments—This new 
rule is the equivalent of standard collective 
agreements clauses regarding omission by 
management to notify employees that their 
shift is not working. As all workers will 
realize, they possess a guarantee in those 
circumstances. 

The majority rejects this routine demand 
which I hereby recommend for adoption. 


No. 16. New Rule: Rest Houses other than 
Work Trains 


I concur with my colleagues’ recommend- 
ation on this item. 


No. 17. New Rule: Statutory Holidays 


I was astonished to realize during the 
hearings that locomotive engineers, except 
in yard service, did not enjoy the universally 
recognized principle of statutory holidays. 
The majority of the Board recommends 
rejection of the Brotherhood demand for 
three reasons: 

a. Cost. 


b. Departure from present situations in rail- 
way industry. 
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ce Locomotive engineers have much leisure 
time in road service since they work, on an 
average, below 40 hours a week, 

As to (c), many categories of workers 
today who work less than 35 hours per 
week, e.g. photoengravers, printers, litho- 
graphers, etc., receive paid statutory holi- 
days. Further, many categories of workers 
who are placed in the identical position 
described by the majority report, that is, 
having to work on these statutory holidays 
because of the very nature of their func- 
tions, still enjoy them by way of an 
equivalent number of substitute paid days, 
e.g. firefighters, policemen, manual workers 
for cities, etc. 

As to reason (b) above, I do not consider 
it serious enough to reject the demand. If 
every conciliator were to refuse to make a 
suggestion in any field of industrial rela- 
tions because it would break new grounds, 
no progress would ever be achieved. Unless 
one considers that kind of progress as an 
evil in itself. If recommending statutory 
holidays brings about a settlement and if it 
does rectify an unbelievably backward area 
of the collective agreements between these 
two parties, I do not hesitate to recommend 
its adoption by the parties. 

Here again I point out that my two col- 
leagues, in all of their majority report, 
attempt to bring the working conditions of 
locomotive engineers in line with those of 
other workers by suggesting the abolition 
of many things now existing which differ 
from other collective agreements. If so, 
what appears in the working conditions of 
every other Canadian worker must also 
be present in the collective agreements be- 
tween this Carrier and the Brotherhood, and 
who has ever heard of a Canadian worker 
who does not enjoy paid statutory holidays 
in the year 1961. 

The Brotherhood adduced solid evidence 
that in all other types of transport, statutory 
holidays are an established and recognized 
fact. 

I would therefore recommend the 
adoption of this new rule proposed by the 
Brotherhood. 


No. 18. New Rule: Radio Telephone 


I concur with my two colleagues in re- 
jecting this Brotherhood demand. 


No. 19. New Rule: Payment of Wages on 
every Second Thursday 


No. 20. New Rule: Disposal of Homes— 
Moving 


This request should be re-discussed with 
the Carrier in post-conciliation meetings. 
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No. 21. Increase in Arbitrary Allowance 
(Prairies and Pacific Region—Road Service). 
Article 2, art. 2(b), (1) and (2) 


I shall deal with the arbitraries further 
along. 


No. 22. Loading and Unloading of Stock. 
Article 2 (2) 


I concur with my colleagues in the rejec- 
tion of this demand of the Brotherhood. 


No. 23. Lunch Period of 20 Minutes. 
Article 4(n) 


This change, by reducing the in-between 
meal periods from 53 hours to 5 hours, will 
simply make the rule applying to yard engi- 
neers more comparable to the situation pre- 
vailing in any modern plant. I would recom- 
mend adoption of this request, which will 
not be as was said by the majority report 
rejecting this demand of the Brotherhood 
as “ - a restriction on railway opera- 
tlonerene 


B—Requests of the C.P.R. 


No. 1. Arbitraries 


The Company’s biggest demand is a re- 
quest for the complete elimination of all 
arbitrary allowances, a list of which 
follows: 

Article 2. Clause (a). Initial and final-time 
passenger Service. 
Clause (c). Short turn-around service. 


Clauses (g), (h) and (i). Preparatory, initial 
and final terminal time in assigned pusher 
service. 


Clauses (0), (p) and (q). Switching at junc- 
tion, terminal at turn-around points. 


Clause (r). Loading and unloading stock. 


Article 3. Clauses (a), (b), (c) and (d). 
Preparatory time, initial and final terminal 
time. 


Article 4. Clause (k). Preparatory and final 
time-yard service. 


Article! 5. Clause (g). Picking up and setting 
out diesel units en route. 


Article 6. Clause (a). Plowing out side tracks. 


Article 7. Clauses (e). Unloading coal at water 
tanks. 


Article 8. Clauses (a), (b), (c) and (j). Work 
train service. 


Article 12. Clauses (b) and (c). Doubling. 
Article 14. Running off main line. 


Article 15. Hostling and similar articles in the 
Atlantic and Eastern Reigon. 


While discussing the Brotherhood te- 
quests, I did put aside requests for increases 
in arbitrary allowances presented by the 
Brotherhood, because I intended to deal 
with the problem of arbitraries as a whole. 

Across the years, the Carrier did recog- 
nize the validity of the position of the loco- 
motive engineers on these arbitrary allow- 
ances which are defined loosely. 
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“. . . payments to which engineers are 
entitled for certain periods of time before the 
commencement of the trip and at the end of 
the trip and for certain times when engines 
run through terminals.” 

As a matter of fact the C.P.R. did build 
these arbitrary allowances into the wage 
structure. 

A fundamental difficulty arises in my 
view in the fact that many persons, includ- 
ing the Chairman of the present Board, 
have been impressed with the word “arbi- 
trary.” This is reflected in the approach 
which is equivalent to abolishing these 
allowances by the engineers bargaining them 
away. These persons believe and state that 
the more time elapses, the less value arbi- 
traries have for the engineers as a bar- 
gainable item. 


I am far from convinced that these allow- 
ances have only a relative and diminishing 
value. I say that since they were accepted 
by both parties as being an integral part 
of wages, they have an almost absolute 
value, a concrete value, such as, for in- 
stance, when another union will state in 
negotiations: “We want a 10 cents increase 
in wages, of which 5 cents shall be applic- 
able to basic rates of pay and 5 cents shall 
be deposited on behalf of each employee 
in a pension fund.” If the Company agrees 
that 10 cents is justified, it is not because 
5 cents of the 10 cents is turned into a 
pension fund, that this 5 cents has only an 
arbitrary, diminishing or relative value. It 
becomes, just as much as arbitrary allow- 
ances here, an integral and concrete part of 
the wage structure. 

I am therefore quite unwilling to concur 
with my colleagues in their recommenda- 
tions for reduction of or abolition of arbi- 
traries. 

I am on the other hand not ready to in- 
crease arbitraries. My recommendation will 
be on a totally different basis: 

a. I suggest parity between C.P.R. and 
C.N.R. whenever applicable. 


b. Any reduction or abolition of arbitraries 
must be compensated directly by an equivalent 
increase in the basic rates of pay, thereby 
avoiding the infliction of any loss to the loco- 
motive engineers. These increases in the basic 
rates of pay to be independent from and 
applied before the addition of any general 
increase in the basic rates of pay. 


c. As of the women where these arbitraries 
are reduced and especially if removed entirely, 
the engineers must be relieved of any responsi- 
bility for the mechanical preparation and/or 
inspection of the locomotives. In any plant, 
operators of machines are not tequested to 
prepare, repair or maintain machines before 
they start work and after they finish. Somebody 
else is called upon and paid for that. 


I must add that no conciliation Board 
should tread lightly on this difficult prob- 
lem. One does not in a few strokes of the 
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pen end a long history of negotiations where 
the Brotherhood and the C.P.R., for various 
reasons and as a consequence of collective 
bargaining, have agreed to the insertion of 
this special system of pay in the wage 
structure. 

A recommendation to that effect could 
very well mean a stoppage of work and 
this is a very heavy responsibility to 
shoulder even if the recommendations of a 
Board like this one have no judgment value, 
and only amount to suggestions which both 
parties are quite free to throw away and 
do it completely, legally. 

With these basic remarks in mind, my 
recommendations on the Company requests 
regarding the various arbitraries listed above 
shall be: 


Elimination of preparatory time—I con- 
cur in rejecting this request. 


Elimination of initial and final terminal 
delay time—I concur in rejecting this re- 
quest. 


Elimination of switching limits—I would 
reject this request. It is not because an arbi- 
tration Board has found against a Company 
in applying a rule of a collective agree- 
ment, that the next Conciliation Board has 
the duty of amending that rule to serve 
as an appeal of the Arbitration Board 
decision. 


Straight-away or Turnaround—JI would 
reject this request of the Company. IJ make 
the same remarks here regarding the appeal 
from Arbitration Board (Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment case 739). 


Elimination of Article 2 (0), (Pp), (q). 
Prairie and Pacific—I concur in rejecting 
the Company request. 


Road-switcher Service (New Rule)—I re- 
ject this Company request. 


Work trains—I concur in rejecting this 
request. 


Picking up and Setting out Diesel Units 
en Route—After having rejected this Com- 
pany request, my two colleagues in a sup- 
plementary report, have changed their minds 
and the reason thereof is another Railway 
Board of Adjustment decision. Again I 
object to a Conciliation Board serving as 
an appeal court. I reject this request of the 
Company and I disagree with my two col- 
leagues on their supplementary recommen- 
dation. 

Snow-plow service—I reject this Com- 
pany request and _ disagree with my 
colleagues. 

Unloading Coal at Water Tanks—I con- 
cur with my colleagues in granting the 
Company request. 
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Work Train Service—I would reject this 
Company request in toto. 


Doubling—I would reject this Company 
request. 


Running off the Main Line—I concur in 
rejecting this request. 


Hostling—I would reject this Company 
request. This terminates the chapter of 
arbitraries. 


As to the other Company request, I would 
recommend as follows: 


No. 2. Health and Welfare Benefits 
I concur with my two colleagues. 


Wages—Retroactivity and 
Duration of Agreement 


I have read the notes of my colleagues 
on wages, retroactivity and duration of the 
agreement. I definitely do not concur with 
either the motives or the conclusions 
arrived at therein. 


For years, settlements of wage disputes 
in the railway industry in Canada have 
been on the basis of equality between the 
running trades and the non-operating 
trades, that is equality in settlement terms. 

It is even notorious that it has always 
been the favourite argument of C.P.R. in 
opposing attempts by operating trades to 
break the pattern, to point out that settle- 
ments have always been the same for the 
two groups. It is also notorious that the 
Chairman of the present Conciliation Board 
has supported this view in previous recom- 
mendations on other Boards in the rail- 
way industry. 

I therefore come to the first conclusion 
that the least that this Board can do on 
wages is to grant a general increase in 
basic rates equivalent to the one which was 
granted to the non-operating trades recently 
by this same C.P.R. 

During the course of these Conciliation 
Board proceedings, the C.P.R. did not make 
any offer regarding wages. 

However, the recent non-ops settlement 
was on the following basis: 

January 1, 1960—1.13 per cent 
September 1, 1960—2.83 per cent 
May 1, 1961—4 per cent 
for a total wage increase of 7.96 per cent. 


Regarding some of the arguments used 
by my colleagues, I would like to comment 
as follows: 

Although it is true that the C.P.R. has 
had a lesser share of the transportation busi- 
ness in recent years, the operations which 
it did have were much more profitable than 
previously. This is due in part to the greater 
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productivity, of which a certain degree must 
be credited to more efficiency on the part 
of the engineers. 


As regards the average earnings of loco- 
motive engineers in 1960, it was stated by 
the Carrier that it was around $7,000 per 
year. Assuming that this figure is correct 
and not an error, it still would not make 
of them the “aristocracy of Canadian em- 
ployees” as was quoted. 


And even if it were so, we must not for- 
get that we are living in a society which 
prides itself to possess a free economy. 
Every citizen has been brought up with the 
Horatio Alger story. There is therefore 
nothing wrong in the locomotive engineers, 
just like every other Canadian citizen, 
attempting to increase or maintain their 
standard of living. 

Regarding the increase of 20.5 per cent 
in the wages of engineers in the last five 
years, it must be remembered that this has 
been standard for all Canadian workers. 
Also it has been the same as for all other 
categories of railway workers. 


In reading the notes of my colleagues, 
I find they suggest a 3-year agreement 
from March 16, 1961. Since none of these 
two parties has asked for a 3-year agree- 
ment, I find they had no mandate to recom- 
mend a 3-year agreement. It was ultra- 
petita. My recommendation on wages will 
therefore be for a two-year agreement from 
date of expiry. 

In the case of the Prairie and Pacific 
collective agreement, this means from Feb- 
ruary 16, 1961, and in the case of the 
Atlantic and Eastern Region, this means 
from January 15, 1961. 


I come to the conclusion, after having 
weighted the various factors involved, that 
as to wages the following increases should 
be paid by the Carrier: 


A. Atlantic and Eastern Region—Effective 
from January 15, 1961, 2 per cent on basic 
rates of pay, arbitraries and special allow- 
ances based on rates in effect January 14, 
1961. 

A further increase of 2 per cent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, on the same basis, and a fur- 
ther increase of 3 per cent on October 1 
1962, on the same basis. 


B. Prairie and Pacific Regions—Effec- 
tive from February 16, 1961, 2 per cent on 
basic rates of pay, arbitraries and special 
allowances based on rates in effect Febru- 
ary 15, 1961. A further increase of 2 per 
cent on January 1, 1962, on the same basis, 
and a further increase of 3 per cent on 
October 1, 1962, on the same basis. 
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I wish to thank the parties and my two 
colleagues on the Board for their co-opera- 
tion in attempting to arrive at a solution. 


Signed in Montreal, the 9th day of 


December 1961. 


(Sgd.) Marc LapornteE, 
Member 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT 


With further reference to the Board’s 
recommendation concerning the Company’s 
request to eliminate Clause (g), Article 5, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions—re payments 
made for picking up and setting out diesel 
units en route; as I understand it, when the 
contract was completed in 1959 on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions a new clause, 
(g), was added to Article 5. This new 
clause (g) reads as follows: 


g. New Clause—Picking up and Setting out 
Diesel Units in Road Service 

Road engineers on diesel locomotives who are 
receiving road rates of pay and are paid under 
rules applicable to road service, who are 
required to set out or pick up a diesel unit 
(or units) between terminals of a particular 
run which involves the making or breaking of 
connections between the units by the engineer, 
will be paid 30 minutes at the pro rata rate of 
the trip. The allowance provided for herein 
shall be paid but once at each point where 
such service is performed, regardless of the 
number of units set out or picked up at such 
point. The term “unit (or units)” is intended 
to mean a unit or units that were operated or 
are to be operated by the engineer on the run 
on which the service is performed. 

The allowance provided for herein will not be 
applicable when a unit or units are picked up 
or set out because of mechanical failure. 

This clause does not convey a contractual 
right to the service referred to in the first para- 
graph of this clause. 


Under Article 2 of the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions contract, Subsection (0), road 
engineers are paid under the following rule: 

0. Road Switching 


Road engineer will be paid for switching at 
terminals, junctions, and turn-around points at 
the rate for engine and class of service, except 
on specified runs and as otherwise provided for, 
time to count from time ordered for until 
commencement of trip. On short runs in pas- 
Senger service, switching to be paid at freight 
rates, except on Pacific Region, where 15 
miles per hour at passenger rate will be paid. 
Switching tickets to be certified by conductor. 


As a result of the inclusion of the new 
tule relating to payments to road engineers 
for picking up and setting out diesel units, 
a dispute arose between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers con- 
cerning the claim of engineers for 30 
minutes extra pay for picking up diesel 
units. This case went to the Board of 
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Adjustment (case No. 733 reported in The 
Labour Gazette, October 1960, Page 1046). 
The report of the Board of Adjustment gives 
the facts and the decision as follows: 

Case No. 733. Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers concerning the 
claim of engineers for 30 minutes extra pay for 
picking up diesel units. 

An engineer spent two hours and 10 
minutes at a Canadian Pacific junction 
point, during which time, besides performing 
switching duties, he picked up a diesel unit. 
This latter operation entailed making the 
connections with his other units. 

He submitted a claim for 30 minutes for 
picking up the unit, in addition to the time 
he spent at the junction. His claim was 
reduced by 30 minutes and he was paid for 
2 hours and 10 minutes. 

The employees contended that engineers 
were entitled under an article in the agree- 
ment to 30 minutes, over and above other 
allowances for the trip, for picking up 
diesels en route when this involves making 
connections. 

This article stated that “Road engineers 
on diesel locomotives who are receiving 
road rates of pay and are paid under rules 
applicable to road service, who are required 
to set out or pick up a diesel unit (or units) 
between terminals of a particular run which 
involves the making or breaking of con- 
nections between the units by the engineer, 
will be paid 30 minutes at the pro rata rate 
Of the*trip =". +4 

The company contended that duplicate 
payment was not provided for under the 
rule cited. It declared that the Brotherhood’s 
claim that the 30-minutes allowance was 
agreed upon over and above other allow- 
ances for the trip was not correct. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 

The decision of the Board of Adjustment 
means that when a diesei unit was picked 
up or set out in conjunction with other 
switching, a duplicate payment must be 
made, the one payment being made under 
the above rule relating to payment for all 
time at junctions and turn-around points 
when switching is performed and the other 
payment being made under the new rule 
above set out, Article 5(g). As a result of 
the decision, an engineer who picks up a 
diesel unit at a junction point in conjunc- 
tion with other switching and is at such 
point for say 45 minutes, receives 30 
minutes pay for picking up the unit and 
an additional 45 minutes for switching, 
making a total of one hour and fifteen 
minutes although only 45 minutes was 
occupied in all. 
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My view is that the Clause 5(g) relating 
to picking up and setting out diesel units in 
road service should be amended so as to 
eliminate duplicate payment when diesel 
units are picked up in conjunction with 
other switching at junction points under 
Article 2 Clause (0), Pacific Region junc- 
tion and turn-around switching rule. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman 


November 29, 1961. 


ADDENDUM 


Although I have signed the Report con- 
taining the recommendations of the Chair- 
man, His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, I 
am unable to subscribe, in their entirety, to 
all of the conclusions or views expressed 
therein. My major difference concerns the 
proposal of the Company for the elimination 
of Article 2 (0), (p) and (q) (Prairie and 
Pacific Regions) as dealt with on pages 47- 
47a of the Report. The rule concerns the 
payment of an arbitrary with respect to 
turn-around and junction switching. 


In dealing with the question as to what 
increase, if any, should have been recom- 
mended in respect of the new Agreements 
between the parties, in my view due weight 
should have been given to the application 
and effect of the Company’s proposals re- 
garding the discontinuance of certain rules. 


It is readily apparent that due to chang- 
ing conditions over the years, these rules 
(or arbitrary payments) have become un- 
realistic and untenable in principle. They 
superimpose a form of premium pay on 
the already extremely favourable dual sys- 
tem of payment, without there being any 
justification for any extra payment whatso- 
ever. The Brotherhood’s position is that 
its total basis of compensation should be 
maintained. It is, however, axiomatic that, 
under today’s extremely competitive con- 
ditions, there is surely no more right for 
an employee to preserve an unjustified and 
unwarranted form of extra pay than there 
is for his employer to perpetuate un- 
warranted costs, whatever form they may 
assume. 


In this regard, I am impressed by the 
principle enunciated by Gordon Cushing, 
when as head of the Canadian delegation 
to the International Labour Organization 
Conference at Geneva, he stated, “There 
is little room for bargaining decisions by 
management and labour which are made 
in the belief that the normal workings of 
the economy will absorb their mistakes.” It 
seems to me that this kind of principle is 
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pertinent in this context, because super- 
fluous rules enabling employees to receive 
premium compensation for normal duties 
for which they are already receiving regu- 
lar compensation, cannot be justified and 
should not be borne by the Railroad, its 
customers or the economy of the nation. 
Certainly, if Canada is to be able to com- 
pete effectively in world markets, unjusti- 
fied costs of this nature cannot be per- 
petuated. 

The refusal of the Brotherhood to con- 
sider any justifiable further reduction in the 
arbitraries, for the simple reason that they 
were modestly adjusted under the expired 
agreements should not, in my opinion, in- 
hibit the Board from considering them fully 
on their merits in relation to the total wage 
issue. 

If a different point of view were adopted, 
the Company’s refusal to consider a wage 
increase (except on a qualified basis involv- 
ing elimination of certain of the rules) 
would equally preclude the Board from 
considering a recommendation for increased 
wages. The day is long past when one party 
can expect to rest its case on the proposi- 
tion that “what we have we hold, and 
what is yours we negotiate”; collective 
bargaining must be mutual in its application 
if its purposes are to be achieved and the 
changing economic requirements of the 
nation satisfied. 


With these considerations in mind, it 
cannot logically be denied that the arbi- 
trary for turn-around and junction switch- 
ing, which does not apply to the Atlantic 
and Eastern Regions, is completely devoid 


of merit. It is nothing else than payment 
twice for the same unit of work which is 
part of the employee’s normal duties. For 
these reasons alone, in my opinion there 
is no justification for perpetuation of such 
an arbitrary. 

In addition, I am compelled to the con- 
clusion that, with the greatest of deference, 
sufficient weight has not been given in the 
Report to the Company’s proposals in rela- 
tion to the wage increases recommended 
thereunder. The few recommendations 
treating favourably with the Company’s 
proposals represent very modest improve- 
ment for it. Conversely, the wage increases 
taken together with the other recommenda- 
tions favourable to the employees, are of 
a substantial nature in the light of the 
extremely high level of earnings already 
enjoyed by them and the going pattern of 
wage settlements throughout other indus- 
tries. 

In my respectful opinion, in view of these 
recommended wage _ increases, realistic 
treatment should be accorded the Company 
through the elimination now of an arbi- 
trary which, as emphasized above, has no 
basis for perpetuation other than the fact 
that it was at one time introduced under 
conditions different from those prevailing 
today. It is my opinion and recommenda- 
tion that Article 2 (0), (p) and (q) (Prairie 
and Pacific Regions) should be eliminated. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) R. V. Hicks 
Member 


November 28, 1961. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, N.S. 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, consisting of John F. Simonds, union 
nominee, and Kenneth Matthews, O:E5 
company nominee, with Magistrate Nathan 
Green, Q.C., as Chairman, met the rep- 
resentatives of the company and the union 
on September 21 and 22, 1961 at Halifax, 
N.S., and heard the full submissions of 
the parties with respect to the issues in 
dispute. 

The Board again met with the representa- 
tives of the parties at Halifax on Septem- 
ber 25, 1961. 
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The union was represented at the meet- 
ings by George Williams, John Strong, 
Aurele LeBlanc, Clair Roy, Gerrard Beaton, 
and the spokesmen on behalf of the union 
Gerald N. Keddy and Wallace F. Jewers. 
Douglas S. Moffat and Clarence Thompson 
represented the company and John H. 
Dickey, Q.C., made the representations on 
its behalf. 

The only point left in issue when the 
matter reached conciliation level was that 
of wages. The other issues which had been 
in dispute, namely, (1) Vacation with pay; 
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(2) Time when employees should be granted 
meal period; (3) Responsibility of drivers 
concerning checks on equipment; (4) 
Amount of remuneration for meals; had all 
been clarified and a basis of agreement 
reached before the conciliation officer ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour. 

Following the hearings which concluded 
at 6.00 p.m. on the 22nd, members of the 
Board met again at the Lord Nelson Hotel 
with the union representatives until ten 
o'clock that evening and the following day, 
the 23rd, the members of the Board again 
met. The Board conferred by long-distance 
telephone on the 24th of September and 
on the 25th of September; the Board met 
again at Halifax and had before it Gerald 
Keddy, on behalf of the union, and Messrs. 
Moffatt and Dickey on behalf of the com- 
pany; shortly before midnight the parties 
agreed on a schedule which they would 
recommend to their respective principals 
for ratification, and which the Board un- 
animously recommends. 


The collective agreement between the 
parties was executed on the 27th of Novem- 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Barnhill’s 
Transfer Limited, Truro, N.S., Locals 76 
and 927 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Magistrate Nathan Green, Q.C., of Halifax. 
He was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Kenneth Matthews, Q.C., Truro, 
N.S., and John F. Simonds, Saint John, 
N.B., nominees of the company and union, 
respectively. 

The Board was able to have the parties 
reach agreement on the matters in dispute 
during the Board hearings and a collective 
agreement embodying the terms of settle- 
ment was subsequently signed. 

The Report is reproduced here. 





ber, 1961, a copy of which is attached to 
this report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Halifax, Nova Scotia, this 29th 
day of November, 1961. 


(Sgd.) NATHAN GREEN, 
Chairman. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in 15 Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
15 cases heard September 12, 1961. 

Eight of the disputes were over discipline: 
two concerned dismissals as a result of in- 
volvement in collisions; two related to sus- 
pensions, of an engineer for not accept- 
ing signals and of a trainman for not pro- 
tecting a position after accepting the call; 
one concerned a dismissal for consumption 
of intoxicants on duty and one a demotion 
of a yardmaster whose crew was found 
drinking beer on duty; one was over the 
assessment of discipline against a yard 
foreman for refusing to weigh cars, and 
one over the assessment of demerit marks 
against a conductor for incorrectly register- 
ing the time of his train’s arrival at the 
terminal. 


Six disputes were over methods of or 
claims for payment: an engineer’s claim 
for deadheading, a yard crew’s claim for 
payment for the time during which they 
were prevented from working by a picket 
line, the method of payment of a crew on 
road-switcher service when required to run 
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to a spur beyond the road-switcher limit, 
claims for runarounds by a crew not called 
for an extra operated by a spare crew, 
a claim by a yard crew not called for 
auxiliary service, and a claim for time spent 
switching at a turnaround point. 

The remaining dispute was over the right 
of Saint John engineers to free overnight 
accommodation at Moncton. 

In seven cases the Board did not sustain 
the employees’ contention. In two cases the 
Board did not sustain the employees’ con- 
tention but suggested that the company give 
consideration to a further appeal from the 
union. In one case it did not sustain the 
employees’ contention but reduced the 
period of suspension that had been imposed. 

The contention of the employees was sus- 
tained in three cases, and in two others 
it was partly sustained. In one of these it 
was sustained to the extent of granting 
two of the four turnarounds claimed, and 
in the other to the extent of reducing the 
discipline assessed to a reprimand. 

Summaries of the 15 cases, Nos. 766 to 
780, are given below. 
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Case No. 766—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
over an engineer's claim for payment of 
deadheading. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Pacific Region) advertised two temporary 
vacancies on the enginemen’s spare board at 
Medicine Hat. Two enginemen exercised 
their seniority to fill the vacancies. 


Another engineman exercised his seniority 
to take the train vacated by one of the two 
enginemen but no one applied to fill the 
other vacated assignment. An engineman 
who was the junior man was therefore 
required to deadhead from Medicine Hat 
to Swift Current to fill this vacancy. 

He submitted a claim under one article 
of the agreement for 147 miles deadheading. 
The Company said that, under another 
article of the agreement, he was not entitled 
to payment for deadheading. 

In its contention, the Brotherhood asserted 
that such claims had been paid on previous 
occasions under similar conditions. 


The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
contention. 


Case No. 767—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Prairie Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over 
a suspension assessed to a _ locomotive 
engineer for not accepting signals to back a 
train over public crossings. 


An engineer was required to shove a 
freight train from the main line to an 
industrial spur as part of his regular assign- 
ment. The engineer refused the yard crew’s 
signals for the back-up movement, contend- 
ing that it was not safe to back up over 
one railway and five public crossings and 
that the train should be turned around and 
pulled. 


For refusing to accept the signals, the 
engineer was suspended from service for 90 
days. 


The employees objected to the suspension 
and contended that the engineer acted 
according to safety instructions outlined in 
the Uniform Code of Operating Rules. The 
Brotherhood argued that employees are not 
compelled to follow blindly signals that may 
create, in their opinion, an unsafe condition. 


The union requested removal of the 
suspension and payment for the time the 
engineer was held out of service. 

The company contended that, in the case 
under dispute, the backing-up operation 
was a normal switching movement, made 
many times previously without incident or 
refusal. All safety requirements enumerated 
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in the Code for this type of operation were 
fulfilled, visibility was ideal, and the yard 
foreman in charge of the movement was 
fully qualified. 

Since it is the yardmaster’s duty to see 
that all movements within the switching 
limits are made with minimum delay to 
make tracks free for other operations, there 
was no justification for the engineer’s 
assumption of responsibility. Had the 
engineer’s suggestion been followed, four 
yard movements and six train movements 
would have been unnecessarily delayed, 
the company said. 

Therefore, the company claimed, the 
engineer was involved in a serious breach 
of operating rules and practices, and the 
discipline assessed was warranted. 


Parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented additional written 
and oral evidence. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 768—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over 
the right of engineers to free overnight 
accommodation at end of run opposite to 
their home terminal. 


When a new hump yard was opened in 
Moncton in November 1960, a new railway 
YMCA was put into service to accom- 
modate locomotive engineers coming in 
from Saint John. Until then, they had been 
accommodated, free of charge, at a rest 
house. 

Free accommodation at the YMCA con- 
tinued to be provided for the regularly 
assigned engineers from Saint John, during 
their lay-over in Moncton, until April 1961, 
when the time table was changed. From 
then on, the engineers have been charged 
$1.50 minimum for the use of YMCA 
facilities. 

The employees contended that, according 
to the current agreement, locomotive 
engineers are to be provided with com- 
fortable and sanitary quarters where 
reasonably required. According to another 
rule, locomotive engineers may also, when 
the time table is changed, exercise their 
seniority to any assignment within their 
territory. 


In the case under dispute, both terminal 
points on the run belong to the same 
seniority territory and, therefore, the loco- 
motive engineers, whether they live in Saint 
John or in Moncton, are entitled to exercise 
their seniority, and bid for any assignment 
between the two points, and to retain their 
home station privileges. 
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When the Saint John engineers have to 
lay over in Moncton, the company should 
provide them with free accommodation, the 
employees contended, and those who had to 
pay for the use of the YMCA should be 
re-imbursed for such expenses. 

The company argued that Moncton has 
always been and is the designated home 
terminal for the Moncton-Saint John run. 
The Saint John spare board is subsidiary 
to Moncton, and is maintained only for the 
convenience of employees living in Saint 
John, to save the regular men from dead- 
heading on their own time. It does not im- 
ply that, because relief engineers are pro- 
vided from it, Saint John is their “home 
terminal” on this run. 

The company contended that it is not 
responsible for the domicile of its em- 
ployees; although it does not object to the 
men’s living in Saint John, it cannot create 
two separate home terminals on the same 
run and, therefore, is not obliged to assume 
the expense for free accommodation for 
men who do not live at their home terminal. 
Saint John engineers bidding on this assign- 
ment are aware that the home terminal is 
in Moncton and should be prepared to 
assume the expense of their accommodation 
there. The rule cited by the employees has 
always been interpreted to mean that sleep- 
ing quarters would be provided for men 
away from their home terminal. 

Although the relief men under this 
arrangement had been granted free rest 
house facilities as a privilege, it was never 
recognized that the same must be granted 
to regularly assigned engineers with home 
terminal in Moncton. 

To support its denial of the employees’ 
claim, the company supplied several letters 
concerning recognition of the home terminal 
on this run. 

Both parties appeared before the Board 
and presented additional written and oral 
evidence. 

The Board noted that the issue affects 
only those engineers who are allowed by 
an agreement to retain home station 
privileges at Saint John, although they are 
assigned to runs with home terminal at 
Moncton. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case 769—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
over reinstatement of an engineer who was 
dismissed for a violation of Uniform Code 
of Operating Rules which caused a collision. 

An engineer who worked for the railway 
company in various capacities for more 
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than 40 years was discharged from the 
service in 1959 as a result of a serious acci- 
dent for which an investigation held him 
and his crew primarily responsible. At the 
age of 60, in poor health, and physically 
unfit to obtain employment in other in- 
dustry, the engineer has been refused by 
the railway re-employment in any capacity 
that would entitle him to apply for a 
pension. 

The employees contended that, since the 
engineer gave a lifetime of service to the 
company, the railway should take into con- 
sideration his failing health and reinstate 
him, so that he could apply for a pension 
from the fund to which he had contributed 
over the years. 

The Company pointed out that the engi- 
neer was discharged as a result of a major 
catastrophe in which four passengers and 
one employee lost their lives, twelve other 
passengers and ten employees were injured, 
and the damage amounted to more than 
$101,000. 

Upon his discharge, the engineer did not 
take advantage of the discipline rule that 
entitled him to appeal the decision within 
30 days. Instead, after several months, the 
Brotherhood sought his reinstatement on 
compassionate grounds, with the under- 
standing that, if reinstated without being 
permitted to resume work, he would im- 
mediately apply for his pension. 

The engineer’s reinstatement for the pur- 
pose of obtaining his pension was given a 
sympathetic consideration by the company, 
but concurrence was found impossible be- 
cause it would have meant circumvention 
of discipline rules in a case where, through 
negligence, five people were killed and 
twenty-two injured. 

The company further pointed out that 
the C.N.R. Pension Plan is not a negotiable 
item and does not form a part of the col- 
lective agreement between the Brotherhood 
and the company. Therefore, the company 
contended, applicability of the pension rules 
does not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1, and the Board has no authority in 
this matter. 

The parties to the dispute appeared be- 
fore the Board and submitted additional 
written and oral evidence. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. The Board suggested, however, 
that the company receive a further appeal 
from the Brotherhood on behalf of the engi- 
neer, giving it any consideration that may 
be justified in view of his age, length of 
service, and state of health. 
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Case No. 770—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Mountain Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over 90-day suspension of a trainman for 
failure to protect conductor’s position after 
he accepted the call. 


A call for service on a work train which 
was to leave from Port Mann at 6:30 a.m. 
was received and accepted by a trainman 
who, at that time, had his gear stored in 
his regular caboose at Vancouver yard. The 
trainman reported to the Vancouver yard 
office at 6:00 a.m. and stated that he re- 
quired transportation to Port Mann with his 
gear, by taxi at the company’s expense. 

The yardmaster told the trainman that 
he had no authority to call a taxi, that the 
trainman would have to provide his own 
transportation by bus, and that his gear 
could be sent after him by a train leaving 
Vancouver yard at 11 o’clock. When the 
trainman found this solution unacceptable, 
another trainman had to be called in to 
the Port Mann work train, which was thus 
delayed by 4 hours and 15 minutes. 

Trainmen at Vancouver are required to 
protect any work out of Port Mann, where 
no trainman spare board is maintained. The 
company, therefore, interpreted the train- 
man’s action in this case as a failure to 
protect the position after having accepted 
the call, and assessed him a disciplinary 
suspension of 90 days. 

The employees objected to this discip- 
linary measure and requested that all record 
of the suspension be erased and that the 
trainman receive full compensation for all 
earnings lost during the suspension. Their 
contention was that the company did not 
prove the charge against the trainman, 
who, in no instance, had refused to protect 
the conductor’s position. 

As the trainman had advised the crew 
clerk about his need for transportation from 
Vancouver to Port Mann before he accepted 
the call, the delay and his inability to report 
at Port Mann resulted from the company’s 
failure to deadhead him to the point where 
he was to begin work, the Brotherhood 
argued. 

The employees contended that the com- 
pany had no right to suspend the trainman 
in this instance, and by doing so violated 
the conductors’ schedule by imposing a fine 
to the amount of monetary loss sustained 
because of the suspension. 

The company contended that its right to 
set up crews at Port Mann has been firmly 
established and has never been disputed. 
Vancouver men are required to protect 
positions working out of Port Mann: crews 
can be set up at Port Mann as well as Van- 
couver, with relief for these crews to come 
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from Vancouver as there is no spare board 
established at Port Mann. There is no 
agreement that would require the company 
to furnish transportation for Vancouver 
trainmen called to protect a position at 
Port Mann. 

In the disputed case, the trainman who 
was called to Port Mann reported at Van- 
couver instead and, in consequence of his 
refusal to provide his own transportation 
to Port Mann, the work train was consider- 
ably delayed. The attitude of the trainman, 
who tried to interpret the schedule as he saw 
it without any reference to existing agree- 
ments and contracts, the company said, 
challenged the fundamental principles of 
the working contract. 


The company contended that men can- 
not interpret the schedule as they see fit 
and then refuse to take work that is offered. 
If this were permitted, almost any man out 
of any terminal could at some time or other 
find an excuse for not accepting a call, 
which would mean that the company would 
have no recourse in discipline and its con- 
tracts and agreements would be useless. 


The company further asserted that be- 
cause, in brief, the trainman accepted a call 
and failed to report for duty, the discipline 
assessed was justified and the allegation that 
a fine had been imposed was designed to 
confuse the issue; no fine was imposed. 


The parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented additional oral 
and written evidence. 


The Board did not sustain the contention 
of the employees, but suggested that the 
discipline of 90 days was excessive and 
reduced it to 30 days. It also recommended 
that the parties should discuss and agree 
on the procedure to be followed in calling 
and in transporting employees called at Van- 
couver to report for duty at Port Mann. 


Case No. 771—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees over 
the dismissal of a brakeman for consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquor while on duty. 

A brakeman who was on duty on a 
passenger train, on booking off duty at 
9:15 p.m. on his arrival at the end of his 
run, was taken out of service for having 
allegedly partaken of intoxicating liquor 
while on duty. After an investigation the 
following day, the brakeman was discharged 
from the service for violation of the Uni- 
form Code of Operating Rules, which pro- 
hibits the use of intoxicants while on duty. 


The employees contended that the brake- 
man did not violate the rule because he 
did not partake of liquor while on duty, 
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but after he had booked off duty and had 
booked 12 hours rest. His dismissal there- 
fore was unjust, and he should be reinstated 
in the service with seniority rights un- 
impaired and paid for all time out of 
service. 


The company contended that its action 
was justified by the following facts: 

The brakeman was still in uniform when 
seen staggering on the station platform at 
9:20 p.m., after the train crew went off 
duty as a unit at 9:15 p.m. The assistant 
superintendent and the acting trainmaster, 
who noticed that the brakeman’s breath 
smelled of liquor, arranged for him to be 
taken to a doctor’s office for examination. 
The brakeman agreed to go, but on arrival 
there refused to submit to tests to establish 
the alcohol content in his system. 


In his statement at the investigation the 
following day, he denied having taken a 
drink while on duty, but admitted taking 
one when off duty. 


The company contended that it was in- 
conceivable that a man would reach, in five 
minutes, the state of intoxication observed. 
But, even if this was conceded, he was still 
subject to the rule that prohibits the use of 
intoxicants or narcotics by employees sub- 
ject to duty. Although he had booked off 
duty, he was still subject to duty because, 
the company pointed out, he was a qualified 
conductor. The company cited the rule that 
provides for the filling of conductors’ 
vacancies at terminals where a conductors’ 
spare board is not maintained. 

Since the trainman admitted that he had 
consumed liquor before 9:20 p.m. while, 
according to rule cited, he was still sub- 
ject to duty, and thus became unfit to accept 
a call if required to work as a conductor, 
he did violate the rule against the use of 
intoxicants. 

The parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented additional written 
and oral evidence. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 772—-Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
a yard crew’s claim for payment for time 
they were prevented from working by a 
picket line. 

On the first day of the strike by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen in May 1958, two yard foremen 
and crews and a switchtender were to report 
for their regular assignment at the Moose 
Jaw yard at 7:00 a.m. They approached the 
main gate in time to begin work at the 
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regular hour but were prevented from enter- 
ing the yard by “a solid wall” of picketing 
firemen. The two firemen and their crews 
did not begin work until 12:30; the switch- 
tender not until 12:45. 

One foreman and his crew worked a total 
of six hours and 40 minutes, 12:30 to 7:10, 
and were paid eight hours regular time. The 
other foreman and crew worked eight hours 
and 15 minutes, 12:30 to 8:45, and were 
paid eight hours regular time and 15 min- 
utes overtime. The switchtender worked 10 
hours and 15 minutes; he was paid eight 
hours regular time and overtime for two 
hours and 15 minutes. 

Subsequently, these employees submitted 
tickets for eight hours at regular rates for 
the period 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., and for 
time-and-one-half for time worked after 
3:00 p.m. 

The employees contended that the men 
were entitled to payments as claimed be- 
cause they were ready to report and avail- 
able for duty from 7 o’clock on. If they 
were late, it was because the company failed 
to arrange for their safe passage through 
the picket line. The situation was tense and 
the passage could be effected without bodily 
harm only by the use of force. 

The company contended that these em- 
ployees, from its point of view, started 
their duty only at the time they reported. 
An employee, it said, earns his pay by re- 
porting to his place of work at the time 
required for duty and by performing the 
work required of him during the whole of 
the period for which he is to be paid. There- 
fore, the employees were properly paid for 
service performed. 

Both parties presented additional oral and 
written evidence before the Board. 

The employees’ contention was not sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 773—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over the method of payment to a 
train crew operating on road switcher ser- 
vice when required to run to an industrial 
spur beyond the road switcher limit. 

A train crew on a road switcher assign- 
ment of 20.5 miles from home terminal and 
return was required to service an industrial 
spur extending a further 21.3 miles. For 
some time, the trip tickets on this assign- 
ment were submitted and paid according to 
an article of the current agreement where 
road switcher service is defined and rates 
specified. 
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On two days of the second month of the 
assignment, however, the crew filled out 
their tickets on the basis of a wayfreight 
trip and time on the spur, according to an 
article of a 1956 memorandum of agree- 
ment. The company adjusted these tickets 
and paid the employees as before, under 
the provisions of the road-switcher rule. 

For the next two months, the crew sub- 
mitted claims on the road-switcher basis 
plus time on the spur. Again the company 
adjusted these claims. Subsequently, except 
for the occasional claim for time on the 
spur, the crew submitted tickets based on 
the road-switcher rule. 

The employees objected that this rule 
does not apply in this case, because road 
switcher service is defined as one that does 
not extend beyond 30 main track miles in 
either direction from the starting terminal, 
and the distance from the starting point to 
the destination on the spur was 41 miles. 
The employees contended that the crew was 
operating under freight conditions and 
should be paid accordingly. 

The company contended that the crew 
was being properly paid in accordance with 
the road switcher rule, 

Both parties presented the Board with 
additional written and oral evidence. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 774—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over claims for four runarounds 
by a crew not called for an extra operated 
by a spare crew. 

To operate an extra passenger train from 
Stratford to Toronto and back via Owen 
Sound, a crew from the spare board at 
Stratford was ordered in straight-away ser- 
vice. This train ran through Palmerston, the 
home terminal of a conductor and crew 
who were first out in unassigned service. 

Believing they were entitled to man the 
first extra train operating from Palmerston, 
the crew submitted claims for four run- 
arounds because they were not called for 
this extra passenger train. The company 
declined the claims. 

The employees cited an article of the cur- 
rent agreement that reads: ‘Unassigned 
freight crews will be run first-in first-out, 
of the terminal on their respective sub- 
divisions and, if available, will be en- 
titled to man all extra train service .. .” 

The company cited the first paragraph 
of the same article. It provides that un- 
assigned freight crews manning extra pas- 
Senger trains will not be run beyond the 
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recognized freight section for unassigned 
freight crews, “unless such freight section 
or the adjacent freight section is less than 
100 miles and both freight sections [are] 
on the same seniority section...” In this 
case, runarounds will not be allowed, the 
article stated. 

These rules had been applied in the past 
to special passenger trains running over 
freight territory with no objection from the 
employees, the company said. In the case 
under dispute, equipment had to be obtained 
from Stratford, deadheaded through Palm- 
erston to Owen Sound, from where it car- 
ried passengers to Toronto and back, and 
returned from Owen Sound without passen- 
gers to Stratford. 

The distances on all three adjacent freight 
sections on the same seniority territory are 
under 100 miles, the company contended, 
and the crew that manned the passenger 
train were compensated according to the 
rules. 

When presented with additional oral and 
written evidence, the Board found that the 
movement over two freight sections was in 
order, but the movement over the third 
freight section was not. 

The contention of the employees was 


sustained to the extent of payment for two 
runarounds. 


Case No. 775—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
claims by a yard crew that was not called 
for auxiliary service. 

A crew was ordered with an auxiliary 
from London to rerail equipment in Brant- 
ford Yard and return with the auxiliary to 
London. 

A yard foreman and two helpers who 
were available at that time on the spare 
board in Brantford submitted claims for 
eight hours at yard rates, because they were 
not called for this service. Their claims were 
declined by the company. 

The employees contended that, accord- 
ing to the current agreement, wreck work 
performed wholly within the recognized 
switching limits where yardmen are 
employed is to be done at yard rates and 
under yard conditions by the yardmen 
available from the spare list maintained 
there. 

In the case under dispute, the work was 
performed within the switching limits of the 
Brantford yard, a point where yardmen are 
employed. Therefore, the employees argued, 
Brantford yardmen were entitled to the 
work given to the crew from London. 
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The company contended that all the serv- 
ice performed by the London crew in turn- 
around service must be recognized as wreck 
service, regardless of the fact that the work 
in connection with rerailing equipment was 
done in Brantford Yard. The rule cited by 
the employees was intended to apply only 
when the tire service is performed within the 
yard limits, the company claimed, and has 
been applied according to this interpretation 
in the past without any request for revision. 
Any other interpretation would be neither 
practical nor economical. 


The parties presented the Board with 
additional written and oral evidence. 


The Board noted that, in the instant case, 
the crew was called in turnaround service 
and went into wreck service after arrival 
at Brantford Yard. Inasmuch as wreck serv- 
ice was performed wholly within recognized 
switching limits, a yard crew should have 
been used. 


Under the circumstances, the contention 
of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 776—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the demotion of a yardmaster whose yard 
crew was found drinking beer while on 
duty. 

A yardmaster was demoted to yard fore- 
man because, during his shift, ten yard 
employees were found drinking beer while 
on the job. 


The Brotherhood contended that the com- 
pany, in this case, failed to notify the yard- 
master of charges against him. The demo- 
tion was based on an incorrect assumption 
that the yardmaster should have been out in 
the yard and aware that the yard crews were 
drinking while on duty. The yardmaster 
was performing his duties at his desk in 
accordance with established practice and it 
was impossible for him to know that any- 
thing unusual was going on in the yard. 


The employees requested that the discip- 
line assessed to the yardmaster be cancelled 
and that he be reimbursed for the loss of 
earnings sustained through demotion. Their 
request was declined by the company. 


The company contended that, according 
to the discipline rule of the agreement cited 
by the employees, a yardmaster may be 
held off for investigation not exceeding three 
days and is to be properly notified of 
charges against him. In this instance, the 
yardmaster was not held off for investiga- 
tion, but was called in when he was off 
duty; at the investigation, he was advised 
that he was not being accused of violating 
the rule against drinking on duty. 
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The company contended that the manner 
in which the demoted man had discharged 
his responsibilities indicated that he was not 
a fit yardmaster; the serious infractions dis- 
covered during his shift would never had 
attained such proportions had he shown 
some interest in his work and had he given 
some supervision to the outside operations 
rather than remain at his desk. 

The parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented additional written 
and oral evidence. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 777—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (St. Lawrence 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over discipline assessed to a yard 
foreman for refusing to weigh cars. 


A yard foreman was instructed to switch 
out and weigh cars but refused to do it, 
protesting that weighing cars was not part 
of a yard foreman’s duties. The yardmaster 
insisted that he carry out orders, and, after 
some discussion, the foreman began to 
switch out the cars. Later, the foreman held 
a discussion with the superintendent, after 
which he was relieved of his duties and 
sent home. 

Later on, the foreman was assessed 20 
demerit marks as discipline for causing 
delay to the yard shift, objecting to the 
yardmaster’s instruction, and using abusive 
language toward the yardmaster. The com- 
pany rejected the Brotherhood’s attempts to 
have the discipline removed and the fore- 
man reinstated in his former position. 

The employees contended that the yard- 
master was in error when he insisted on 
the foreman’s performing work that was 
not part of his duties, and in which he had 
little experience. 

They further contended that the fore- 
man was justified in stating his objections, 
that the delay to the yard engine did not 
delay any train or cars and that it was 
normal practice to discuss the listed work. 
There was no evidence to support the 
charge of abusive language, they asserted. 

The company contended that the yard 
foreman admitted, in his statement during 
the investigation, having previously weighed 
cars; doubting the yardmaster’s word when 
told about the superintendent’s instruction 
to weigh cars; and delaying switching opera- 
tions through discussion. There were two 
witnesses who had heard the abusive re- 
marks, the company said. 

Additional written and oral evidence 
was presented before the Board. 

The employees’ contention was _ not 
sustained, 
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Case No. 778—Dispute between North- 
ern Alberta Railways Company and_ the 
Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over the claim by a conductor 
and crew for time spent switching at a turn- 
around point on a side trip. 

A wayfreight assignment included a side 
trip to be made twice a week. The conduc- 
tor and crew on this assignment claimed 
one hour and 35 minutes for turnaround 
switching at the station to which the side 
trip was made; the company declined the 
claim. 

The employees contended that two para- 
graphs of the article in the current agree- 
ment covering “short runs” justified their 
claim. One paragraph specifies that on runs 
in excess of 100 miles, straight away or 
turn around, actual miles and terminal 
switching will be paid, also switching at 
turnaround point, and that overtime at pro 
rata rate will be paid when the road time 
exceeds the road miles run divided by 
twelve and one half. The other paragraph 
states that, when trains are delayed at turn- 
around points for 30 minutes or less while 
engine crews are eating, trainmen’s tickets 
covering such delays are to be allowed. 

The employees contend that the distance 
between the two terminals on this assign- 
ment was 131 miles; the distance from the 
terminal to the junction, 35 miles; and the 
distance from. the junction to the turn- 
around point on the side trip, 26 miles. On 
arrival at the latter point, the crew ate and 
then was required to switch the elevator 
track, team track, and wye the engine after 
making up the train for the return trip. 

Therefore, the employees contended, the 
crew should be paid according to the rules 
cited for all time at the turnaround point 
from time of arrival to time of departure. 

The company contended that the side 
trip was part of the crew’s assignment and, 
since it did not exceed the 100-mile limit 
specified, the rule cited by the employees 
did not apply. 

The parties to the dispute presented the 
Board with additional written and oral 
evidence. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 779—Dispute between Northern 
Alberta Railways Company and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brakemen and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
assessment of demerit marks against a con- 
ductor for incorrectly registering his train’s 
arrival time. 

A conductor registered his arrival at the 
terminal at 7:20 a.m. instead of the correct 
time of arrival, 6:20 a.m. When the auditor 
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pointed out his mistake, the conductor wrote 
a letter to the auditor, and subsequently 
made a statement to the assistant super- 
intendent; in both instances he admitted 
his error. The company assessed him 10 
demerit marks for incorrectly registering 
arrival of train at terminal. 

The Brotherhood objected to this dis- 
cipline on the conductor’s behalf but failed 
to reach an agreement with the company 
and subsequently forwarded the case to the 
Board. 

The employees contended that anyone 
can make a mistake of this sort and does 
not warrant demerits for such a small error. 
A letter drawing the conductor’s mistake to 
his attention, with a warning to watch his 
register times more closely in the future, 
would have been sufficient. The employees 
further requested that the demerits assessed 
be removed from the conductor’s record. 

The company contended that the correct 
registration of trains at designated registra- 
tion points is a matter of considerable 
importance, and that errors of this type can- 
not be disregarded. Since it has been estab- 
lished that the conductor was negligent in 
this instance, and in addition subjected the 
company to unnecessary correspondence, the 
discipline assessed was entirely justified. 

The parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and gave additional oral and 
written evidence. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained to the extent of reducing the 
discipline assessed to a reprimand. 


Case No. 780—Dispute between Northern 
Alberta Railways Company and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brakemen and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the dismissal of three employees involved 
in a collision. 


A conductor and two trainmen failed to 
clear or properly protect their freight train 
against a passenger train and a head-on 
collision occurred. The fireman of the 
passenger train was killed and a tank car 
in the freight train ruptured, and its contents 
ignited. Flaming gasoline enveloped the 
station building and caused death of the 
agent, his wife and his son living there. The 
accident also caused very extensive damage 
to equipment and serious delays to trains. 

The conductor and the trainmen were 
dismissed for violation of the Uniform 
Code of Operating Rules. 

The Brotherhood pleaded for their rein- 
statement on the ground that all three 
employees had rendered the company many 
years of loyal service, the conductor being 
close to retirement after working 33 years 

(Continued on page 230) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. Supreme Court upholds ban on using union dues to support political party 
or candidate for political office; in another decision, quashes arbitration 
award. Ontario court rules invalid dismissal of union officers without hearing 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
has ruled constitutionally valid the 1961 
amendments to the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act preventing the use of 
union dues to support a political party or 
a candidate for political office. 

In another decision, the Court ruled that 
when an employer dismisses an employee 
for proper cause, he is not required to 
prove the employee’s guilt beyond reason- 
able doubt. 

In Ontario, the High Court ruled that the 
requirement of natural justice demands a 
fair hearing for local union officers be- 
fore their dismissal by the national presi- 
dent acting under the union’s constitution. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


. .upholds constitutional validity of legislation 


banning use of union dues for political purposes 


On August 25, 1961, Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia held that Section 9(6) of the 
Labour Relations Act was intra vires the 
provincial legislature as being legislation 
relating to property and civil rights in 
British Columbia. The section, added to 
the Act in 1961, prohibits, inter alia, the 
use of union dues, collected either through 
check-off arrangements or paid as a con- 
dition of membership in the union, to sup- 
port a political party or a candidate for 
political office. 

Subsection (1) of Section 9 of the Act 
provides that every employer shall honour 
a written assignment of wages to a trade 
union certified under the Act; subsection 
(2) sets out the form of the assignment 
for the purpose of securing to the union 
payment of initiation fees and membership 
dues; subsection (3) provides for the re- 
mission each month by the employer to 
the union of the fees and dues deducted. 


The new subsection (6) provides, in 
paragraph (a), that no employer shall 
refuse employment to a person or dis- 
criminate against a person in regard to 
employment because that person refuses to 
contribute to a political party or to a can- 
didate for political office; paragraph (b) 
provides that no trade union shall refuse 
union membership to a person who refuses 
to make a contribution, directly or in- 
directly, to a political party or to a candi- 
date for political office; paragraph (c) (i) 
provides that no trade union shall, directly 
or indirectly, contribute to any political 
party or a candidate for political office any 
moneys deducted from an employee’s wages 
under the assignment of wages under sub- 
section (1) or a collective agreement, or 
paid as a condition of membership in the 
trade union; paragraph (d) provides for 
a statutory declaration made by a duly 
authorized union officer that “the trade 
union is complying with and will continue 
to comply” with clause (c) during the term 
of the assignment of wages under subsec- 
tion (1) or during the term of the collec- 
tive agreement as a condition for any 
deduction by the employer from the wages 
of an employee on behalf of the trade 
union. 

Under the terms of a collective agree- 
ment dated January 15, 1960, the Imperial 
Oil Limited agreed to honour written 
assignments of wages given by employees 
and to remit the union dues each month 
to Local 16-601 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union, 
which was a certified bargaining agent for 
about 160 of the company’s employees. 

When subsection (6) became law, the 
company requested delivery of the statutory 
declaration required by clause (d) of sub- 
section (6). The union refused to supply 
such a declaration. Then the company re- 
fused to make deductions of union dues 
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from wages of its employees. This refusal 
brought court action by the union, claim- 
ing specific performance of the check-off 
clause of the collective agreement and a 
declaration that it was not within the com- 
petence of the provincial legislature to en- 
act Section 9 (6) (c) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 


Counsel for the union argued that Sec- 
tion 9(6) interfers with the growth and 
development of political parties and thus 
with the proper functioning of parliamen- 
tary institutions in Canada; that it inter- 
feres with the status of trade unionists in 
Canada by curtailing their freedom to par- 
ticipate in politics and political parties; that 
it interferes with Dominion elections; that 
it abridges civil rights enforceable by trade 
unions outside the province; that it is in- 
Operative because the statutory declarations 
required thereunder are legally unobtain- 
able in British Columbia. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker noted that the 
union constitution requires Local 16-601 to 
pay $2 per capita per month to the parent 
international at Denver, Colorado. The 
local contended that its international union 
had in the past, through its head office in 
Denver, contributed money to a political 
party in Canada and to at least one can- 
didate for political office in Canada. As 
these contributions have been made out of 
the international union’s ordinary revenue, 
which consists of the per capita payments 
made by local unions, which, in turn, are 
derived from moneys paid by the member- 
ship of the local unions as a condition of 
membership, the international union and the 
Canadian District Council of the inter- 
national union may reasonably be expected 
to make future contributions to political 
parties and to candidates for political office 
in Canada. Therefore, the local union can- 
not deliver a statutory declaration to the 
effect that it will not in the future make 
such contributions “indirectly” out of 
moneys paid to it as a condition of mem- 
bership. 

The Court noted that the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, a political party 
in Canada, and the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress had decided to form a new political 
party in Canada composed of individuals 
and affiliated trade unions, and it was pro- 
posed that the per capita membership dues 
for trade unions affiliating with the New 
Party should be 5 cents a month. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker held that subsec- 
tion (6)(c) does not interfere with the 
existence, development or legitimate aspira- 
tions of any political party because the 
prohibition applies only to moneys paid by 
members as a condition of membership, 
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and there is nothing to prevent union mem- 
bers from contributing, as private citizens, 
to the party of their choice; and there is 
nothing in the contested clause that would 
prevent the local from making a drive upon 
its members for funds to be donated by 
the union to the party of its choice. 


In a democracy, he added, it is essential 
that the individual should be free to give 
his support, financial and other, to the party 
of his choice. The individual union member 
loses this freedom of choice when the money 
he must pay to become a union member is 
given to a party of which he may or may 
not approve. It is no answer to say that 
the decision to become affiliated with the 
New Democratic Party was reached in a 
democratic fashion at a union convention. 
It was not suggested that any protest by a 
union member against the use of his dues 
in support of the New Democratic Party 
would have any effect whatever if he 
happened to be a minority. The assumption 
must be made that he would be bound 
by the majority vote. In such case, there 
would be nothing democratic about. this 
enforced abrogation of one of the citizen’s 
fundamental rights. 


Mr. Justice Whittaker also rejected the 
union’s contention that the contested legisla- 
tion was passed with intent to destroy the 
New Democratic Party at its inception by 
withdrawing from it an important source of 
revenue. In his view, there was nothing in 
the circumstances to suggest any reason for 
the enactment other than the laudable one 
of safeguarding the fundamental right of 
the individual to give his supoprt to the 
party of his choice. 


In rejecting the union’s argument that 
Section 9(6) interferes with the status of 
trade unionists in Canada by curtailing 
their freedom to participate in politics and 
political parties, Mr. Justice Whittaker noted 
that apparently the argument meant that 
the legislation in question curtails the free- 
dom of trade unionists to participate collec- 
tively through their union, since the free- 
dom of the trade unonists as individuals is 
not curtailed in any way. On this assump- 
tion, the authorities cited by the union’s 
counsel, being the cases in which provincial 
legislatures have sought to interfere with 
some fundamental freedom of the individual 
as a citizen of Canada, were not helpful. 


Counsel for the union conceded that a 
trade union is a legal entity. Mr. Justice 
Whittaker noted that there was nothing in 
the union’s constitution giving Local 16-601 
the right to become a member of or to 
make contributions to a political party. But, 
even if such provision were there, that 
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would not conclude the matter. Local 16- 
601, being a legal entity having an artificial 
personality, has only those rights which it 
derives from statute or the common law. If 
a trade union has the legal right to make 
contributions to a political party or candi- 
date out of initiation fees and dues paid by 
its members, such right is not one of those 
human rights or fundamental freedoms 
which pertain to an individual and are 
recognized and declared by the Canadian 
Bill of Rights. 

One of the union’s arguments was that a 
trade union constitution is a contract, and 
that Local 16-601 is under contract with 
the international union to pay $2 per capita 
per month to the international headquarters 
in Denver. This contract is enforceable out- 
side the province and Section 9(6) would 
prevent the local in question from making 
these per capita monthly payments (thus 
interfering with the international union’s 
civil rights) because the local’s officers are 
aware that the international has, in the past, 
made contributions to a political party and 
may reasonably be expected to do so in 
the future. As the said contributions must 
perforce, in part at least, be made out of 
per capita payments received from the local, 
therefore, the local, by remitting the per 
capita payments to the parent body, would 
itself be contributing indirectly to a political 
party. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker rejected this con- 
tention on the ground that the distribution 
of per capita revenues of the international 
union, according to its constitution, does not 
include contribtuions to political parties or 
candidates and the local, when making its 
per capita payments to the international, 
ought not to anticipate that the money will 
be expended otherwise than as the con- 
stitution provides. Further, Section 9(6) (c) 
was not intended to apply to expenditures 
over which the local has no control. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker rejected also the 
union’s contention that Section 9(6) is 
inoperative because the statutory declara- 
tions required thereunder are legally 
unobtainable in British Columbia. Section 
67 of the Evidence Act provides that any 
official authorized to take affidavits for use 
in any court, or to administer oaths, may 
receive the solemn declaration of any per- 
son in attestation of the execution of any 
instrument, or of the truth of any fact, or of 
any account rendered. The union argued 
that a declaration as required by the above 
Section 9(6)(d) that the person making it 
“will continue to comply with clause (c)” is 
not a declaration as to “the truth of any 
fact,” and that the Evidence Act does not 
authorize the taking of such a declaration. 
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Counsel for the Attorney-General of 
the province countered by referring to a 
number of statutes which require the taking 
of statutory declarations containing 
promises or undertakings as to future con- 
duct. Also, he suggested that the Legislature, 
by requiring the taking of such a declara- 
tion, has implicitly authorized it, notwith- 
standing the restricted wording of Section 
67. Also, he argued, a declaration of intent 
is a declaration as to a fact. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker was of the opinion 
that the declaration required by Section 
9(6)(d) does contain a statement of fact, 
namely, that the union is presently comply- 
ing with clause (d). This is sufficient to 
confer authority upon the official before 
whom the declaration is made. It is 
immaterial that the declaration may also 
contain other matters. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Whittaker noted that 
Section 9(6) relates only to trade unions 
as defined in the Act. The definition is, in 
part: “‘Trade union’ means a local or 
provincial organization or association of 
employees, or a local or provincial branch 
of a national or international organization 
or association of employees within the 
PLOVINGEN as 3 

The Court held that subsection (6) of 
Section 9 of the B.C. Labour Relations Act 
relates to property and civil rights in the 
province and is within the legislative com- 
petence of the province. Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union, Local 
16-601 v. Imperial Oil Limited, (1961), 36 
W.W.R., Part 9, p. 385. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


...rules employer need not prove employee's guilt 
beyond reasonable doubt before discharging him 


On July 31, 1961, Mr. Justice Sullivan of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court set 
aside the majority arbitration award and 
ruled that an arbitration board, when decid- 
ing whether an employee has been dis- 
missed for proper cause, is not acting as a 
criminal court determining the guilt or in- 
nocence of a person accused of crime. 

An employer has the right of terminating 
the employment of an employee whose 
mere presence at or near a piece of 
machinery results in abnormal breakdowns 
resulting in loss, particularly when that per- 
son boasts to his fellow workers of having 
caused breakdowns. 

The Court rejected the arbitration board’s 
position that before an employer may dis- 
miss an employee for disloyalty (virtually 
amounting to a degree of sabotage), he 
must be prepared to prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt the employee’s guilt in causing 
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such breakdowns “deliberately.” Re Arbitra- 
tion Act; Re Forest Products Industries 
Southern Interior Region, B.C. S§ & K 
Limited y. International Woodworkers of 
America, Local 1-423, (1961), 36 W.W.R., 
Rarigo MDs 2o5e 


Ontario High Court... 


..tules the dismissal of several officers of a 
local union by the national president is invalid 


On September 6, 1961, Chief Justice Mc- 
Ruer of the Ontario High Court ruled in- 
valid the dismissal of several officers of 
Local 598 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers by the 
national president of the union on the 
ground that the union officers were entitled 
to a hearing before being deprived of their 
offices. 

There had been a very considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among the members of 
Local 598 as to its future and between some 
local union officers and the national execu- 
tive. On August 25, 1961, the Canadian 
president of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, purport- 
ing to act under the provisions of Article 
19 (7) of the Canadian Constitution of the 
International Union, signed a declaration 
in which he dismissed some officers of Local 
598 on the ground that they acted in fur- 
therance of and advocated the secession of 
the local from the International Union 
and joining the United Steelworkers of 
America. In the same declaration he 
appointed an administrator for the Local 
with power to appoint temporary Officers, 
negotiate agreements, and with the right 
to the funds, property, and other assets of 
the local. 

Further, he ordered the dismissed officers 
to turn over to the appointed administrator 
all books, documents, funds and property 
of the local in their possession or control, 
and declared that the dismissed officers; 
pursuant to Article 19 (8) of the Canadian 
constitution of the International Union, 
were entitled “to be tried in the same local 
union No. 598 pursuant to the provisions 
of Article 18 of the Canadian constitution 
with a right of appeal to the District Execu- 
tive Board, from there to the Executive 
Board of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada and 
from there to the next ensuing convention 
and that, if any of them so elect to be tried, 
they shall be furnished with specific 
charges in writing pursuant to Article 18.” 

The declaration referred to only four of 
the seventeen officers of the local. 

The argument before Chief Justice Mc- 
Ruer turned on the validity of this declara- 
tion, which was made in the exercise of 
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powers conferred on the president under 
Article 19 (7) of the constitution. 

Article 19 (7) of the constitution pro- 
vides, inter alia, that no officer, executive 
board member, organizer, agent or em- 
ployee of “the union” or of the local union 
or district union shall do any act in fur- 
therance of the dissolution of any local 
union or the secession or withdrawal of 
any local union or district union from “the 
union”. “Any person violating this provision 
shall be deemed, upon the performance of 
such act, to have automatically forfeited 
his right and title to his office or position 
and the Canadian president shall have the 
power to so declare.” 

Further, the said section provides that 
upon such declaration, the Canadian presi- 
dent shall have power to appoint a tem- 
porary successor, leave the office or position 
vacant pending the election or appointment 
of a successor and, in addition, or instead 
of such action, the power to appoint and 
designate an administrator for any local 
union or district union; that the administra- 
tor so appointed shall succeed to all of 
the rights, powers and duties exercised and 
possessed by the local union or district 
union and their officers, including the power 
to appoint temporary officers, to administer 
and negotiate agreements for and on behalf 
of the local union or district union, and 
shall have the right to the funds, property 
and other assets of the local union or dis- 
trict union. The term of office of such ad- 
ministrator shall not exceed 90 days, dur- 
ing which he should reorganize the local 
or district union, but, upon good cause 
shown, the Canadian president may extend 
the administrator’s term of office for an 
additional 90 days. 

The Chief Justice rejected the argument 
that a mere fact of doing an act in further- 
ance of the withdrawal of the local from 
the union would cause a forfeiture of the 
office without declaration by the president. 
In his opinion, the forfeiture of the right 
and title to the office follows the declara- 
tion of the president because it is the presi- 
dent that is given, under Section 7, the 
power to so declare and it is by the exer- 
cise of that power that the office becomes 
vacant. The president’s power to appoint the 
administrator flows from an exercise of the 
power to make the declaration referred to 
above and it necessarily follows, the Chief 
Justice added, that it must be a legal and 
proper exercise of the power to make the 
declaration. 

The crux of the case before the Court 
was that the president acted in a summary 
and an arbitrary manner in depriving the 
four officers of the local union of the 
offices to which they had been duly elected. 
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No charges were made against them and 
they were given no opportunity to be heard. 


In the Chief Justice’s opinion, the men 
were deprived of an important office and 
the rights and perquisites attendant on that 
office without any opportunity to speak for 
themselves and the rights of the general 
membership of the union were gravely 
affected by the appointment of the admin- 
istrator to perform the duties which had 
been entrusted to them as the elected repre- 
sentatives of the members of the local. 


In this respect, Chief Justice McRuer 
quoted from the judgment of Lord Justice 
Denning in Lee v. Showmen’s Guild of 
Great Britain, (1952), 2 Q.C. 329, the fol- 
lowing passage: 

Although the jurisdiction of a domestic 
tribunal is founded on contract, express or 
implied, nevertheless the parties are not free to 
make any contract they like. There are impor- 
tant limitations imposed by public policy. The 
tribunal must, for instance, observe the prin- 
ciples of natural justice. They must give the 
man notice of the charge and a_ reasonable 
opportunity of meeting it. Any stipulation of 
the contrary would be invalid. They cannot 
stipulate for a power to condemn a man 
unheard. 


It was argued before the court that the 
principles set out in the Lee case do not 
apply to the case under review because (1) 
the language of the constitution taken as a 
whole dozs not contemplate that there 
should be any hearing before the president 
makes a declaration under Article 19 (7); 
and (2) a provision is made under Article 
19 (8) for the sort of trial that is referred 
to in the declaration. 


According to the Chief Justice, the first 
argument is disposed of by the judgment in 
the Lee case. This case goes so far as to 
hold that even if such a provision was ex- 
pressly made in the constitution, it would 
be contrary to public policy. Neither could 
there be implied the parties’ agreement that 
the ordinary common law rights to a hear- 
ing should not apply. 

The Chief Justice then dealt with the sec- 
ond argument, that the right to impugn the 


action of the president should not be exer- 
cised until the purported rights of appeal 
under Article 19 (8) of the constitution had 
been exercised. The Section reads: 

Notwithstanding any other provision in this 
constitution any officer or executive board mem- 
ber of “the union” or any local union or district 
union, whose office has been declared vacant by 
action of the Canadian President pursuant to 
Section 7 of this Article, is entitled to recourse 
of trial in his local union under the provisions 
of this constitution. 


There is no provision in the constitution, 
however, for the trial of an officer whose 
office has been declared vacant. It was 
argued that the language of Article 18 
should be adopted to provide for the trial of 
an officer deprived of his office under 
Article 19. Article 18 deals with the trial 
of members charged with certain offences 
under the constitution. In the case under re- 
view, there has been no charge laid against 
these officers and by refraining from laying 
a charge they could be deprived of any 
rights to a trial. 

In Chief Justice McRuer’s opinion, 
natural justice demands that the union 
officers must be given an opportunity to be 
heard with respect to any allegation made 
against them before the president exercises 
his power to make a declaration affecting 
their rights. The president cannot arbi- 
trarily deprive an officer of his office with- 
out a hearing of any sort. 

The ruling of the Court was that the 
administrator appointed on the basis of the 
declaration of August 25, 1961 should be 
restrained from acting as administrator of 
Local 598 and that the Canadian president 
should be restrained from taking any action 
or exercising any power pursuant to the 
said declaration. All the property and the 
assets of the local previously placed in the 
custody of the sheriff should be restored to 
the officers who were holding office prior 
to the execution of the declaration of 
August 25, 1951. Kennedy v. Gillis et al; 
Gillis et al. v. Smith and Kennedy, (1961), 
30. D.L.R.. (2d), Parts 2 .and, 3,, p.. 82. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario enlarges coverage of Workmen's Compensation Act and amends rules of 
procedure of Labour Relations Board dealing with certification applications 


In Ontario, an amendment to the regula- 
tions under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act added the operation of convalescent 
homes, nursing homes and visiting nursing 
associations to the list of undertakings sub- 
ject to the collective liability provisions of 
of the Act. 


Other recent regulations dealt with appli- 
cations for certification under the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act and a conditional 
exemption from the Saskatchewan Employ- 
ees Wage Act, 1961. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Wage 
Board has revoked the section of the mini- 
mum wage order governing female em- 
ployees in hotels and restaurants that 
required employers to pay female employees 
at intervals of not more than one week. 
The order was gazetted November 8. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Amendments to the rules of procedure of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board were 
gazetted as O. Reg. 368/61 on December 9, 


A statement of status of trade union must 
now be submitted at the time the applica- 
tion for certification is filed instead of 
within two days after the terminal date 
of the application. 


The application for certification (Form 
I) has also been amended, the applicant 
now being required to show whether a 
pre-hearing representation vote is or is 
not desired. If the applicant does not clearly 
indicate that it does request a pre-hearing 
representation vote, the application will be 
processed without such a vote being taken. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
gazetted on December 23 as O. Reg. 379/61. 


A number of changes were made to 
Schedule I, which lists the industries subject 
to the collective liability provisions of the 
Act. The definition of woods operations was 
broadened to include specifically construc- 
tion and repair of dams, camps, buildings 
and roads; hauling or loading logs on cars, 
trucks or vessels, and catering by or in 
connection with the logging industry or its 
contractors. Another amendment added the 
operation of convalescent homes, nursing 
homes and visiting nursing associations to 
the list of undertakings covered. 

The definition of tuberculosis in the 
schedule of compensable industrial dis- 
eases was widened to include tuberculosis 
contracted by a workman employed in a 
jail, convalescent home, nursing home, home 
for the aged, health unit or visiting nursing 
association subject to Part I of the Act, 
or a reform institution, health unit or treat- 
ment centre operated by the Province of 
Ontario. 


Saskatchewan Employees Wage Act, 1961 


The first exemption order to be issued 
under the Saskatchewan Employees Wage 
Act, 1961 was gazetted December 8. 

The Act, which went into force on July 1, 
permitted wage payment practices in effect 
prior to March 1, 1961 to be continued, 
subject to certain exceptions, and further 
stipulated that persons who became em- 
ployers on or after March 1 were to pay 
their workers at least semi-monthly or every 
14 days, with provision for exemptions by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The exemption order (O.C. 2108/61) 
provides that a person who became an 
employer on or after March 1, 1961, may 
pay monthly rated employees once a month 
provided he pays them all Wages owing up 
to within six days of such earning period. 
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Annual Report for 1960 of the 
British Chief Inspector of Factories 


For second year in succession, number of reportable accidents increased, to 
highest figure in 10 years. Number of fatalities also increased over 1959 


For the second year in succession, the 
number of accidents reported to the British 
Chief Inspector of Factories increased, the 
Chief Inspector states in his Annual Report 
for 1960. The total rose by 9 per cent, to 
190,266 in 1960—highest in 10 years— 
from 174,071 in 1959. 

The number of fatal accidents also rose, 
to 675 from 598 in 1959. Building opera- 
tions were responsible for most of this 
increase. In factories only, the rate of in- 
crease in fatal accidents (350 to 354) was 
much less than that for total factory 
accidents (148,504 to 161,524); this, the 
Inspector states, gives at least some indica- 
tion that the severity of injuries sustained in 
accidents is still being reduced. 

The rise in accidents to young persons 
was particularly serious, the report states. 

Under the Factories Act, an accident must 
be reported if an employed person is killed 
or is disabled for more than three days from 
earning full wages at the work at which he 
was employed. 

The report follows the previous year’s 
pattern, and it again devotes two chapters 
to particular subjects: lifting, moving and 
carrying, and the personal protection of the 
worker. 


Accident Statistics and Trends 


The increase in the number of accidents 
in 1960, spread over a wide range of 
industries, is partially attributed to an 
estimated rise of more than 4 per cent in 
employment during the year. But this in- 
crease was not large enough in itself to 
account for the rise in the number of 
accidents. 

There were other reasons, as indicated 
by the simultaneous rise of 5 per cent in 
accident incidence rates (number of accid- 
ents per thousand) in manufacturing. One 
of these reasons is considered to be in- 
crease in industrial production which, in 
manufacturing, was 8 per cent higher than 
in the preceding year. 

The number of accidents in 1960 in 
factories, and at docks and warehouses, was 
the highest since 1955. The number on 
building operations and on works of 
engineering construction was the highest on 
record. 

Progress in reducing the severity of 
accidents in factories is indicated by the 
almost continuous annual decline since the 
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war in the number of fatal accidents. 
Fatalities in factories during the year num- 
bered 354, four more than in 1959, but the 
percentage increase was much less_ than 
for total factory accidents. The special 
severity of construction accidents continues, 
however; 1 in 76 construction accidents was 
fatal in 1960, compared with 1 in 282 for 
all processes subject to the Factories Act. 

During 1960, accidents to women and 
young persons increased proportionately 
more than those to men, emphasizing the 
necessity of improved safety measures on 
their behalf. This disproportionate rise in 
accidents is indicated by the accident inci- 
dence rates in manufacturing, where, 
between 1959 and 1960, there was a rate 
increase of 9 per cent for women and 15 
per cent for young persons, compared with 
4 per cent for men. 


Severity of Accidents 


The Report contains a table indicating the 
severity of accidents. Based on the number 
of fatal accidents per 1,000 reported 
accidents for the period 1959-60, the rates 
established in industries showing the great- 
est severity were as follows: building 
operations and works of engineering con- 
struction, 12.7; docks and warehouses, 4.9; 
shipbuilding, 4.3; chemical industries, 4.3; 
clay, minerals, etc., 4.0; metal processes, 
3.0; wood and wood working processes, 2.4. 
The average for all factory processes was 
23. 

The Factories Act requires that certain 
specific dangerous occurrences be reported 
whether or not they result in injury. In 
1960, the type of such occurrence that in- 
creased most involved the failure of a crane, 
derrick, winch or hoist; in factories, docks 
and building operations these occurrences 
rose from 335 to 448. 


Appendices 


The Report again includes _ statistical 
appendices, which give extensive detail in 
connection with accidents. The Inspec- 
torate’s statistical methods were modified 
in 1959, and thus this is the second com- 
plete year for which revised statistics are 
available; full comparison of accident figures 
for 1959 and 1960 can therefore now be 
made. (See also L.G., Feb. 1961, p. 165). 
One of the most comprehensive and useful 
statistical appendices (Appendix II) gives 
an analysis of accidents by process and 
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cause; details are given in a special publica- 
tion: Guide to Statistics Collected by H. M. 
Factory Inspectorate. Appendix V analyses 
injuries by their nature and site, and 
Appendix VI gives an analysis of injuries by 
industry. 

Other extensive appendices deal with 
accident-incidence rates in various sectors of 
the manufacturing industries, and with 
accident frequency rates in manufacturing 
and several other industries. Both of these 
appendices give a comparison for 1959 and 
1960. 

The number of non-rail transport acci- 
dents in factories continued its steady post- 
war rise, reaching a level about three times 
the 1948 total. During this period the total 
number of factory accidents declined by 
about 12 per cent. One of the main reasons 
for the continued increase in non-rail trans- 
port accidents is the failure to change fac- 
tory layouts to provide suitable thorough- 
fares for transport, the Report states. 


The Chief Inspector points out that in 
construction the highest standard of pre- 
cautions is necessary to avoid excavation 
and tunnelling accidents, a high proportion 
of which are fatal. 

A large percentage of electrical accidents, 
the Report shows, arise from the use of 
portable and transportable equipment. The 
causes of electrical accidents and the means 
of preventing them are dealt with more 
fully in a special publication entitled, 
Electrical Accidents and Their Causes, 1960. 

Accidents causing hand and wrist injuries, 
states the Chief Inspector, account for 32 
per cent of all accidents, and those to feet 
and ankles another 22 per cent. There is 
special risk of these types of injuries in the 
food, metal goods, textile, timber and 
furniture, paper converting, printing and 
bookbinding, and plastics industries. 

In 1960, there were 7,043 eye injuries. 
Nearly 58 per cent of them occurred in 
metal manufacture or engineering. 


Review of the Year 


The chapter of the Chief Inspector’s 
report headed “Review of the Year” con- 
tains four main sections, dealing with: im- 
portant industrial developments affecting 
the safety, health and welfare of factory 
workers; activities of safety oragnizations, 
industrial fires, and safety legislation. 


Developmenis Affecting Workers’ Safety 


The section dealing with industrial 
developments affecting the safety of workers 
is devoted to electrical, engineering, chemi- 
cal, and building and civil engineering 
developments. 


Electrical Developments 


With respect to electrical developments, 
the Report refers to certain methods used to 
minimize the dangers of operating large 
turbo-generators, ways of reducing electrical 
accidents on construction sites, and means 
of preventing accidents resulting from con- 
tact with overhead electric lines. 

The risk of cranes contacting electric lines 
continues to be serious. Two types of equip- 
ment are used to deal with this problem— 
an insulating guard on the jib of the crane, 
and electronic equipment mounted on the 
head of the jib and in the cab to warn the 
driver that the crane is too close to the 
power line. It is safer, however, to keep 
the worker away from overhead lines. This 
can be done by re-routing the lines, burying 
the line, making the line dead, providing 
barriers, and stationing lookout men to warn 
the crane driver. 
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Engineering Developments 


Among engineering developments, the 
Report mentions a new type of machine in 
the leather industry for the automatic roll- 
ing of sole-leather bends, together with 
related safety apparatus. 


In the brickmaking industry, a new 
method of applying damp sand to green 
bricks eliminates the dust hazard. 


A method of impact testing suitable for 
all kinds of eye protection has been evolved, 
together with a type of foundry goggle that 
meets all the tests devised. 


Chemical Developments 


In describing chemical developments, the 
Report deals with certain hazards associated 
with the manufacture of plastics, including 
toxicity and fire. Measures are suggested to 
reduce these dangers. 

The Report refers also to the dangers 
involved inthe manufacture and use of toxic 
compounds such as pesticides, fungicides and 
seed dressings, pointing out the necessity 
of not exceeding recommended maximum 
permissible atmospheric concentrations of 
compounds of mercury. 


The importance of suitably marking 
drums containing organic phosphorous 
insecticide, and ensuring the thorough de- 
contamination and safe disposal of these 
drums when empty, is also emphasized. 

The continued emission of X-rays from 
constant-potential X-ray sets after the high- 
tension current has been switched off 
presents a radiation hazard, especially when 
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the sets are used for fluoroscopy. If the fila- 
ment of an X-ray tube remains on, X- 
radiation can continue for two minutes 
after the high-tension current has been 
switched off. One solution is to have the 
filament switched off quickly after breaking 
the high-tension circuit. A solenoid-operated 
shield which drops over the tube outlet 
when the high-tension circuit is broken, is 
a solution mentioned in connection with 
fluoroscopy. 


Building and Civil Engineering 


In the building and civil-engineering field, 
the accident prevention training program 
for foremen, begun several years ago, con- 
tinues to expand. For 1961, there were 40 
courses planned. These had average en- 
rolment of 25 trainees. 


Activities of Safety Organizations 


The second section of this chapter refers, 
among other matters, to the activities 
of safety organizations in several industries 
and of industrial accident prevention groups. 
It also mentions the training courses for 
industrial safety officers established by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Ac- 
cidents, including a new type of course on 
safety in construction operations. 

It states, too, that the Regional Advisory 
Councils of the Ministry of Education have 
continued to show an interest in safety 
training. 


Industrial Fires 


The third section of this chapter refers 
to important changes relating to fire in the 
1959 amendments to the Factories Act 
(L.G. 1959, p. 1188). The fire provisions 
came into effect on December 1, 1960. 

An increasing number of fires are caused, 
the Report points out, by some of the 
newer materials now in use, such as foamed 


rubbers and plastics. Also causing con- 
cern are inflammable solvents used in 
powder metallurgy, electrostatic paint spray- 
ing, and in the manufacture of adhesives 
and glass-fibre mouldings. 





The Republic of South Africa has 
introduced legislation to provide a 
40-hour training course in industrial 
safety in its technical schools and 
apprenticeship courses. The syllabus of 
training is to be provided by the 
National Occupational Safety Associa- 
tion of South Africa, which will also 
correct the student papers at the end 
of the course. The aim is to reduce 
the number of injuries to the younger 
work people when they enter industry. 





Safety Legislation 


During 1960 there were a number of 
legislative developments relating to the 
Factories Act, including a number of 
Orders bringing into effect several sections 
of the Factories Act, 1959. 

The Engineering Construction (Extension 
of Definition) Regulations, 1960, extended 
the provisions of the Factories Act to a 
wide range of civil and construction engi- 
neering works. 

The Diving Operations Special Regula- 
tions, 1960, came into force on July 1. 

The Work in Compressed Air (Amend- 
ment) Regulations, 1960, extended pro- 
tection to workers on any premises or 
place to which the Factories Act applies. 

The Shipbuilding and Ship-repairing Reg- 
ulations, 1960, were issued. 

Other regulations on which work pro- 
gressed in 1960 have now emerged as 
statutory instruments. These are the Con- 
struction Industry (Lifting Operations) Reg- 
ulations, 1961; the Construction Industry 
(General Provisions) Regulations, 1961; 
and the Jonizing Radiations (Sealed 
Sources) Regulations, 1961. 


Lifting, Moving and Carrying 


The manual handling of goods and mate- 
rials is by far the most important cause of 
factory accidents; it accounted for more 
than 42,000, or 26.1 per cent, of the total 
in 1960. Although 30 per cent of the in- 
juries resulting from these accidents were 
to the hands and fingers, as might be ex- 
pected, 31 per cent involved the trunk, and 
were mainly due to strain from weight 
lifting. 

Between 1950 and 1958, the rate of 
handling accidents steadily declined from 
7.0 to 5.3 per 1,000 persons employed. This 
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represents a reduction of about 10,000 in 
the annual total of factory accidents, and 
is attributed mainly to increased use of 
mechanization and power-driven vehicles. 

The Chief Inspector considers that the 
best way to reduce the number of manual 
handling accidents is to introduce me- 
chanical handling where practicable. He 
points out that fatigue and incorrect techni- 
ques of weight-lifting are important factors 
in manual handling accidents, and should 
be avoided. Workmen should be trained in 
proper weight-lifting techniques. Moreover, 
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they should not be required to lift excessive 
weights, a prohibition contained in the 
1959 amendments to the Factories Act. 

The Report devotes attention to safe 
stacking and storage of manually handled 
goods, emphasizing that this matter is 
particularly important. 

It also states the radioactive sources 
should not be touched with the bare hand, 
and that the method of remote handling 
used should effectively reduce radiation ex- 
posure and prevent radioactive con- 
tamintion. 

Tt deals, too, with the dangers of handling 
goods in hazardous conditions and circum- 
stances, noting, for example, that men have 
been blown off buildings while carrying roof 
sheets in high winds. 


Mechanical Handling Equipment 


In dealing with the introduction of 
mechanical handling equipment, the Chief 
Inspector states that these devices aid in 
eliminating accidents, not only those due 
to manual handling but also, because the 
worker is no longer exposed to danger, 
those at the point of operation of a ma- 
chine, where accidents are often serious. 

There is great scope in every industry, 
he states, to apply mechanical handling 
to machines. Equipment such as conveyors 
and elevators can be fitted to existing ma- 
chines and, where practicable, should be 
incorporated in the design of new machines. 

The Report reviews some of the recent 
developments in connection with mechanical 
handling of goods and materials, including 
conveyors, fork-lift trucks, mechanical 
handling and assistance at machines, pneu- 
matic handling of powders and dusts, and 
mechanical devices for use in building and 
construction, and civil engineering work. 

Although conveyors are used extensively 
in industry, they present certain risks, such 
as the possibility of the “nip” accident 
(occurring between the belt and pulley). 
Therefore, proper guarding is necessary. 

Fork-lift trucks are probably the most 
common type of mobile mechanical handling 
equipment, and new uses for them con- 
tinue to be developed. Some of these are 
discussed in the Report. Their use, how- 
ever, results in a considerable number of 
accidents, important causes of which are: 
overloading, speeding, inattention, and 
limited visibility, Consequently, drivers 
should be carefully trained. 

Automation has resulted in the continu- 
ing development of handling devices at 
power presses and welding machines, includ- 
ing large body-panel presses such as those 
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used in the automobile industry. Automatic 
guards for these machines are being re- 
placed by fencing designed to keep workers 
out of the danger area while the machine is 
in operation. 

The Report describes several examples of 
mechanical assistance that reduces fatigue 
or risk at machines. In one, a pair of auto- 
matically adjustable tables eases the work 
of the operator of certain machines that are 
hand fed with thin material, e.g., platen 
printing machines. In another, a device 
enables the operator of a_paper-cutting 
guillotine to move the pile of paper easily. 
Methods are also described that facilitate 
the handling of large steel plates. 

Pneumatic handling of materials has 
increased greatly in recent years, especially 
in the food industry, where sugar and flour 
are now generally conveyed this way, both 
into the factory—from specially designed 
transport—and within the factory. This im- 
proves working conditions by eliminating 
much heavy lifting and by reducing the 
risk of dust explosions. 

Toxic chemicals present a number of 
handling risks. One of these hazards is 
dust during manufacture. This can be pre- 
vented, however, by using enclosed equip- 
ment under reduced pressure. Pneumatic 
conveyors are being used increasingly to 
transfer the processed material to con- 
tainers. If the containers are sealed, the 
dust hazard is further reduced. 

Other safety measures relating to the 
handling of chemicals deal with the wash- 
ing of empty drums, delivery of material 
in paste form, built-in protective features 
in the design of new chemical plants, car- 
boys, and the use of protective clothing. 

In brickworks, much of the heavy work 
has now been eliminated by mechanical 
firing of kilns and by mechanization of 
the brick-making process. Mechanical assis- 
tance is used in loading lorries and packing 
the bricks to facilitate handling at con- 
struction sites. 

In construction work, cement is more 
and more being delivered in bulk by road 
tankers that blow it into storage silos. Small 
conveyors take concrete from the mixing 
plant to the work place. Monorail trans- 
porters are being used on construction sites. 

In civil engineering work, the Report 
refers to innovations such as the use of 
helicopters to assist in handling materials, 
the use of compressed air to remove exca- 
vated earth, and the use of a special tunnel- 
ling shield fitted with a boring device to 
excavate the face of a tunnel. 
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Personal Protection of the Worker 


The Chief Inspector states that the first 
step in dealing with industrial safety and 
health problems is to try to make the 
work itself safe. The use of protective 
equipment, although essential in certain cir- 
cumstances, is the last line of defence. 

The Report points out that 65 per cent 
of factory accidents are due to handling 
goods, use of hand tools, falling, being 
struck by falling articles, and stepping on 
or striking against articles. It is here that 
personal protective equipment can aid most 
in reducing accidents. 

A high proportion of injuries occur to 
body extremities. In premises subject to 
the Factories Act there were nearly 74,700 
injuries to the hands, wrists and arms, and 
41,200 to the feet and ankles; about one 
quarter of these were due to handling 
goods. 

More than 10 per cent of head and neck 
injuries were caused by falling bodies, 
mainly on construtcion work. Foreign bodies 
caused 3,800 eye injuries. 

Burns accounted for 2,300 head injuries 
and another 2,300 injuries to the hands 
and wrists. The Report discusses a number 
of applications of personal protective equip- 
ment to reduce foot injuries and those due 
to electricity and fire. 

Personal protection is also an important 
means of safeguarding the health of workers. 
For example, in processes where irritants 
or poisonous substances enter the working 


Annual Report on 


The Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories on Industrial Health for 
1960 contains a review of the year; deals 
with industrial diseases, poisoning and 
gassing; and devotes a special chapter to 
health risks from the use of industrial 
solvents. 

In his review of the events of the year, 
the Chief Inspector deals with legislation, 
the activities of the Industrial Health Ad- 
visory Committee, medical and chemical 
laboratories, beryllium, and testing of 
atmospheres. 

With respect to legislation, Orders made 
during the year, arising from the Factories 
Act, 1959, were concerned with washing 
facilities, cleanliness of premises, and first 
aid. A revised draft of the non-ferrous 
foundries regulations was prepared. And 
work on the Unsealed Radioactive Sub- 
stances Regulations continued (a preliminary 
draft was published in 1961). 

The Industrial Health Advisory Com- 
mittee was responsible for the publication 
of a booklet entitled Health at Work, 
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atmosphere, respirators are often essential. 
Although the best protective measure is 
to reduce the hazard of the process itself, 
plant design, enclosure, and exhaust venti- 
lation should be used to prevent toxic sub- 
stances from entering the air of workrooms. 

The Report deals also with the main- 
tenance and use of personal protective 
equipment. It points out that equipment 
must be issued in good condition. The 
choice of suitable equipment is very im- 
portant, and should be entrusted to a person 
having expert knowledge of the hazard and 
circumstances involved. Training in the use 
use of certain types of equipment is essen- 
tial, and regular drills should be held for 
rescue Or emergency teams. 

Complex equipment needs to be tested 
regularly, and a register should be main- 
tained for this purpose. This is a statutory 
requirement for equipment used where 
dangerous fumes may be present. 

It is important to ensure not only that 
protective equipment is available but also 
that it is used. Employees should be told 
of the hazards which make its use neces- 
sary. Where equipment must be provided 
under the Factories Act, workers are re- 
quired to use it. 

It is important, however, that equipment 
be as comfortable and attractive as possible, 
and that supervisors and management set 
a good example by wearing protective 
equipment in hazardous situations. 


Industrial Health 


which describes 14 existing industrial medi- 
cal schemes. 

During 1960 the medical and chemical 
laboratories of the Inspectorate co-operated 
in a number of factory investigations. A 
good correlation was found between chemi- 
cal and pathological findings. As a result, 
a number of serious hazards were dis* 
covered and recommendations made for 
their improvement. The Inspectorate con- 
siders this co-operative approach very prom- 
ising and plans to concentrate future efforts 
in this direction. 

The Report points out that there is now 
large-scale use of beryllium for atomic- 
energy purposes. Elaborate environmental 
and personal precautions essential in con- 
nection with its manufacture are discussed. 

The Chemical Branch of the Inspectorate 
uses a “dormobile” to make quantitative 
estimations of impurities in industrial atmos- 
pheres. The Chief Inspector states that the 
measurement of contaminants in factory 
atmospheres has become increasingly neces- 
sary, particularly for the more toxic sub- 
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stances. He also mentions that a method is 
being devolped to make a better assessment 
of the amount of contaminant in air 
breathed. It is hoped that the findings may 
reveal the reason why a patient’s medical 
history is not always closely related to the 
amount of contaminant measured. 


Diseases and Poisons 


The second chapter of the Report deals 
with case histories of poisoning by lead, 
mercury, arsenic, aniline substances and 
benzene (chronic poisoning) and other types 
of industrial poisoning; of compressed-air 
illness, anthrax, epitheliomatous and chrome 
ulceration, pneumoconiosis, and gas poison- 
ing. A discussion of the activities of the 
pathological laboratory concerns the ex- 
amination of employees whose work ex- 
poses them to the dangers of ionizing 
radiations, industrial solvents, lead, mercury 
and its compounds, and cadmium. 

With respect to compressed-air illness, 
the Report gives information on the Dart- 
ford-Purfleet Road Tunnel project, where 
compressed-air work was completed after 
a period of nearly three years. A full-time 
medical officer, employed by the contractors 
during the whole of this period, was also 
the appointed doctor under the Work in 
Compressed Air Special Regulations, 1958, 
About 1,500 men were employed, with an 
average of about 300 at any one time. 

Records show that 171,632 compressions 
were performed and that in only 773 cases 
was recompression for decompression sick- 
ness necessary. This gives a “decompression 
sickness rate” of 0.45 per cent. 


The workmen were subjected to pressures 
up to 28 pounds per square inch. The 
medical officer found that there was a 
considerably greater risk of compressed- 
air illness when a workman’s shift lasted 
more than four hours. There was no case 
of permanent disability due to compressed- 
air illness. 


Industrial Solvents 

The final chapter of the Report, concern- 
ing health risks from the use of industrial 
solvents, deals with: the classification of 
solvents, the effects of solvents, maximum 
permissible concentrations in factory atmos- 
pheres, physiological properties of solvents, 
prevention of ill effects from exposure, 
medical supervision of exposed personnel, 
and requirements of the Factories Act and 
regulations. 

Solvents not only affect the lungs, the 
Report points out, but may also have a 
systemic effect. Moreover, they may be 
absorbed in ways other than inhalation, 
especially by way of the skin. A number of 
methods are suggested to avoid the dangers 
of solvents. The first of these should be to 
substitute a less dangerous solvent for a 
dangerous one. Alternatively, the process 
using the toxic solvent should be enclosed, 
if possible. 

In some cases, it may be necessary to 
rely on adequate ventilation and atmos- 
pheric tests to ensure that the maximum 
permissible concentration of vapour is not 
exceeded. Special safeguards are necessary 
when entering a confined space where 
dangers from solvents may exist. 

The Report sets out some of the advan- 
tages of medical supervision of personnel 
exposed, or liable to be exposed, to the 
toxic effects of solvents. In this way, per- 
sons particularly susceptible can be excluded 
by initial selection. Toxic effects can be 
detected early by periodic medical exami- 
nations, and workers affected should be 
transferred to other work before serious ill- 
ness occurs. Emergencies can be dealt with 
immediately and properly by first aiders 
trained in methods of rescue and 
resuscitation. 





Railway Board of Adjustment 

(Continued from page 218) 
with a good service record and the two train- 
men having worked for the railway for 18 
and 19 years. 

The employees contended that the lengthy 
suspension, anxiety and uncertainty in the 
later years of their lives was adequate 
punishment. 

The company contended that the violation 
of rules by these employees was without 
question, and justified their dismissal. The 
circumstances of their dismissal, the com- 
pany further contended, did not warrant 
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favourable consideration of any applica- 
tion made on their behalf for reinstate- 
ment. 

The parties to the dispute gave additional 
oral and written evidence before the Board. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 

The Board suggested, however, that the 
railways consider a further appeal from the 
employees in view of their length of service 
and past record. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants at end of November 117,300 more than at end of previous month but 
almost 100,000 fewer than year earlier, statistics* show. Four out of five 
of new claimants were male, and some 15,000 were classed as seasonal benefit 


Claimants} for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 386,00 on November 30; 
this represents an increase of 117,300 from 
the 268,700 recorded on October 31, but 
is almost 100,000 fewer than the 485,200 
registered on November 30, 1960. 

Of the new claimants in November, four 
out of five were males, whereas only about 
65 per cent of persons on claim for more 
than four weeks were males. 

Some 15,000 of the November 30 total 
were classified as seasonal benefit?, about 
the same volume as last year. 

Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in November numbered 252,600, up 
94,500 from the October total of 158,100 
but almost 52,000 down from the 304,400 
claims received during November 1960. 

Slightly more than 70 per cent of the 
claims were initial, compared with 68 per 
cent last November and 61 per cent in 
October. The proportion of initial claims 
increases with the heavier volume of claims 
during the late fall and winter season. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries was 209,800 for November, 
173,300 for October, and 272,900 for 
November 1960. 

Benefit payments totalled $20.9 million 
during November, some 20 per cent above 
the $17.1 million paid out in October. Pay- 
ments during November last year amounted 
to $26.6 million. 





*See Tables H-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’? at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. During the sea- 
sonal benefit period, claims in process are classed 
as regular until the computation of their contribu- 
tion credits indicates otherwise. 

tPayments under the seasonal benefit provisions 
of the Act cannot be made for any week of unem- 
ployment prior to November 26. However, claims 
processed after mid-November and failing the 
regular requirements are recomputed immediately 
under the seasonal benefit provisions and postdated 
to November 26. 
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_ In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 





The average payment per week compen- 
sated was $23.76 for November, compared 
with $23.52 for October and $23.19 for 
November 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local cffices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
November showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,843,546 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1961. 


At November 30, registered employers 
numbered 335,791, an increase of 1,286 
since October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 11,095 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 7,333 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 204 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,558 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 288* cases, 
43 against employers and 245 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 2,567.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in November _ totalled 
$29,684,645.04, compared with $29,356,- 
750.29 in October and $29,214,672.56 in 
November 1960. 


Benefits paid in November _ totalled 
$20,938,332.74 compared with $17,115,- 
047.91 in October and $26,583,609.14 in 
November 1960. 

The balance in the Fund on November 30 
was $163,483,393.73; on October 31 it was 
$154,737,081.07 and on November 30, 1960 
it was $331,703,558.88. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1906, December 4, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts:—The claim- 
ant, an electrician whose case has been 
selected to serve as a test case in respect 
of 35 other claimants, lost his employment 
with (Company A), North Vancouver, B.C., 
on January 18, 1961, under the following 
circumstances: 

The employer and the Marine Workers 
and Boilermakers Industrial Union, Local 
1, had a bargaining agreement that was 
to remain in effect until October 14, 1960. 
In mid-July 1960, negotiations for a new 
agreement were entered into between the 
two parties, but no settlement could be 
reached, and the matters in dispute, in- 
creased wages, etc., were referred to a 
provincial conciliation officer in the latter 
part of September 1960. 

His recommendations were unsuccessful 
in bringing about an agreement between 
the employer and the Union, with the re- 
sult that the Union called a strike, which 
became effective at 3.05 p.m., on January 
18, 1961, and established picket lines at 
the employer’s premises. Approximately 350 
employees, all members of the Union, went 
on strike, thereby causing a complete ces- 
sation of the employer’s operations. 

Other employees, numbering about 200, 
who were members of various other unions 
employed at the premises and who were 
not in dispute with the employer at that 
time, continued on the job until the com- 
pletion of the shift at 4.30 p.m., on the 
same day, January 18, 1961. On January 
19, 1961, these employees refused or failed 
to cross the picket lines established by the 
striking union, to continue with the work 
that was available to them. 

The representative claimant filed an initial 
application for benefit on January 19, 1961, 
and stated; “I left voluntarily in preference 
to crossing the picket lines. Capable and 
available, IBEW Local 213.” 

On January 23, 1961, the following in- 
formation was obtained by way of a tele- 
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phone conversation that, it seems, the in- 
surance officer had with the Commission’s 
sub-office in North Vancouver, B.C.: “Picket 
lines have been established at (Company 
A) but, as far as is known, there has been 
no evidence of anyone’s being prevented 
from going to work by reason of violence 
or intimidation on the part of the men on 
strike.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Jan- 
uary 19, 1961, until the termination of 
the stoppage of work, on the ground that 
the claimant had lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable 
to a labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed (section 63 of the Act). 
In reaching this decision, the insurance 
officer held that, although the claimant was 
not a member of the striking union, his 
refusal to cross the picket line and continue 
with the work available to him made him 
a participant in the labour dispute. 

(The record shows that, as the said work 
stoppage had terminated and a full resump- 
tion of work was considered to have taken 
place on February 13, 1961, the insurance 
officer terminated the disqualification on 
Febuary 12, 1961). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard the case in Vancouver 
on March 28, 1961. The Board, by a 
unanimous decision, disallowed the appeal 
and confirmed the disqualification from 
January 19, 1961, to February 12, 1961. 
The decision reads: 

Two claimants, Mr. X and Mr. Y, appeared 


personally, accompanied by Mr. Hogan, 
Assistant Business Manager, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 


Doe aa 

Following the reading of the submission, 
Mr. Hogan, on behalf of the claimants, out- 
lined in some detail the sequence of events 
which had led to the claimant’s separation from 
employment. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
this sequence. . . 
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Mr. Hogan, on behalf of his members, stated 
that he had instructed the members of_ his 
Union to remain at work that day and to 
report for work on the following morning. It 
is not entirely clear as to whether every mem- 
ber of his Union did report for work, but it is 
quite clear that Mr. X and Mr. Y did, and the 
Board is assuming that the other members 
named at the conclusion of this decision also 
remained at work and appeared at the plant 
on the following morning. 


Tt has been established that the picket line 
comprised approximately 100 men. Mr. B, the 
employer’s representative, who sat in at the 
hearing, corroborated this statement. 


Mr. Hogan stated that although he was not 
actually a spokesman for it, he was a member 
of and aware of the eixstence of a committee 
representing the Metal Trades Council which 
had been set up to negotiate with the Boiler- 
makers Union with a view to finding a solution 
to the problem which was preventing his men 
from going to work and for the purpose of 
having the picket line withdrawn, insofar as 
his men were concerned. 


A question was addressed by the Board to 
Mr. X as to whether he had made any attempt 
to cross the picket line and his reply was in 
effect “that he did not wish to become a hero.” 


The accumulation of evidence clearly sub- 
stantiates that the claimants lost their employ- 
ment as the result of a stoppage of work arising 
from a labour dispute and their defence for 
failure to cross the picket line is based upon 
their fear of physical violence, and in support 
of their attitude they have quoted CUB 1386. 


It was pointed out by the Board to the 
union representative that in reaching a decision 
the Board must necessarily be guided by more 
than one Umpire’s decision and must take into 
account the principle involved and, as far as 
may be, the relevant details. 


In CUB 1386 there is evidence of a jurisdic- 
tional dispute. In the case before us there is 
no such dispute. The difference of approach 
as between the respective unions is based upon 
the fact that in the case of the Metal Trades 
Council an agreement had been or was in the 
process of being reached whereas the Boiler- 
makers union had not reached an agreement 
and had called a strike. 


We have carefully weighed several Umpire’s 
decisions which seem to us to be relevant to 
the situation with which we are faced. The 
general trend of these decisions by the Umpire 
seems to us to indicate an attitude on his part 
that there must be conclusive evidence of a 
threat of physical violence rather than a fear 
of it. He has stated, among other things, in 
CUB 1019 that “A worker has a legal right to 
cross a picket line if he so desires and_ this 
right is protected under Section 501 of the 
Criminal Code which provides that ‘everyone is 
guilty of an offence ..., who, wrongfully and 
without lawful authority, with a view to compel 
any other person to abstain from doing any- 
thing which he has a lawful right to do,... 
(a) uses violence to such other person, or to 
his wife or children, or injures his property; 
or (b) intimidates such other person, or his 
wife or children by threats of using violence to 
him, her or any of them or of injuring his 
DIEODEILY be ou = Ae 

While the Board is naturally sympathetic 
to an attitude of mind produced by the 
psychology of fear, it does not seem to us that 
the claimants have established, as the Umpire 
has suggested they must do in such circum- 
stances, that there was a sufficient overt action 
on the part of the picket line as to justify a 
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claimant not attempting to cross that line 
and in the absence of such conclusive evidence, 
the Board is of the opinion that the claimants 
lost their employment as the result of a 
stoppage of work arising from a labour dispute 
within the meaning of section 63 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and by their 
refusal to attempt to cross the picket line 
established by the Boilermakers Union, became 
in effect, participants in the strike itself... 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local Union 213, of which 
the claimant is a member, appealed to 
the Umpire on May 1, 1961. The appeal 
was based on the Umpire’s decision CUB 
1386 “fear of physical violence and/or 
reprisals.” 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 506, and 
the International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 692, submitted the following state- 
ment of representations and observations for 
consideration by the Umpire, which they 
wished to be added to the statements made 
by the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers: 

1. That these. three Locals, negotiating 
through the Metal Trades’ Council, had already 
satisfactorily negotiated a three-year agreement 


for their members with [Company AJ], only to 
be interrupted in the final stages by this strike. 


2. That the spokesman for these Unions 
made a definite and strong plea to the striking 
Marine Workers Union to end the called 
strike, and requested that they come to a 
settlement, as we disapproved of their picket 
line. 


3. That we had instructed our members to 
report for work on the morning of the strike, 
and on the following days to come. However, 
they were confronted with a picket line of well 
over 100 strong, and through previous experi- 
ences of violence by this picketing Union, and 
their tactics used, fear of physical violence 
and/or reprisals on which our whole appeal is 
based (see CUB 1386) took effect... 


Considerations and Conclusions:—In my 
opinion, which I consider to be in con- 
formity with the jurisprudence established 
by the Umpire in many decisions dealing 
with Labour disputes, a claimant’s refusal 
to cross a picket line constitutes prima facie 
evidence that he is “participating” in a 
labour dispute within the meaning of that 
word in section 63(2) of the Act, and this 
presumption prevails unless and until it is 
shown that the refusal does not constitute 
a voluntary withdrawal of labour. The ques- 
tion of whether the refusal amounts to a 
voluntary withdrawal of labour is, as 
stated by the Umpire in decision CUB 1386, 
“entirely one of fact.” Each case must be 
judged on its own merit and the proof, as 
in all cases where self-interest is involved, 
should be carefully scrutinized. 

In the present case, the record shows 
that a spokesman for the claimants’ unions 
made “ a definite and strong plea” to the 
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striking union “to end the called strike” 
and that, when the claimants, in accordance 
with their unions’ instructions “to report 
on the morning of the strike and on the 
following days to come,” arrived at their 
place of employment on the morning of 
January 19, 1961, the day after the strike 
went into effect, they were confronted with 
a picket line “of well over 100 strong.” 
In view of “previous experiences of violence 
by this picketing Union and their tactics 
used,” the claiments did not attempt to 
cross the picket line because of “fear of 
violence and/or reprisals.” 


Based on the above evidence, the board 
of referees were unanimous in reaching 
the conclusion that, as there was no proof 
of “a sufficient overt action” of violence 
on the part of the picket line, the claim- 
ants, “by their refusal to attempt to cross 
the picket line ... became, in effect, 
participants in the strike itself,’ that is, 
in the labour dispute in question. 


I agree with the board’s conclusion that 
the claimants became participants in the 
labour dispute, but my reasons for reach- 
ing the same conclusion extend beyond 
those on which the said board based its 
finding. In fact, I cannot concur with the 
board’s unqualified intimation that, had the 
claimants in this case adduced conclusive 
evidence of “a sufficient overt action” of 
violence rather than a fear of it, they 
would not have become participants in the 
dispute. The established jurisprudence is 
to the effect that in cases where there is 
evidence of violence, claimants may be 
justified in pausing one day or so, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances, before ventur- 
ing across a picket line. However, in order 
to prove that they have not become parti- 
cipants, they must show that they have, 
without undue delay, taken all the available 
and reasonable means of removing the 
cause which prevents them from continuing 
to work. As the Umpire said in decision 
CUB I532° 


.. . legal picketing must be considered day 
by day, it may be illegal on one day and 
peaceful the next. To be entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit, a claimant must, where 
necessary, take remedial action as often as the 
circumstances require. He should at least for 
example . . . have recourse to his union to 
urge effective remedial measures and if neces- 
sary to his employer and . . . ultimate recourse, 
as has sometimes been had, to police protec- 
tion and legal proceedings. 


Not infrequently when dealing with the 
question of picketing, an allegation of fear 
of reprisals is added, as in the present case, 
to that of fear of violence, but “fear of 
reprisals” and “fear of violence” are not 
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synonymous. In my opinion, “fear of re- 
prisals” is not an adequate substitute for 
“fear of immediate violence.” 


Fear of reprisals, or retaliation as it is 
often called, connotes a fear of subsequent 
consequences that might be suffered by 
the claimant or other members of his family 
because the former crossed a picket line. 
It may be a fear of reprisal of a “physically - 
violent nature’ (CUB 1019) or not. 


In connection with cases where the alleged 

fear of reprisal is not of physical violence, 
i.e., a worker’s fear of never being able to 
obtain work in his trade, the danger of being 
looked upon with contempt, called a “scab” 
and treated as such, etc., the Umpire said 
in decision CUB 1532: “ ... I consider 
that this type of threat is too remote and 
inadequate to support an allegation of fear 
of violence.” And in CUB 981: “ 
If such a risk actually existed (the risk 
or fear of never being able to obtain work 
in his trade), it is one which the law can- 
not recognize as justification for relief from 
disqualification precisely because it stems 
from the free election made by the workers 
to associate themselves in a common cause 
for the betterment of their working con- 
ditions and economic needs.” 


In connection with the cases where there 
is no evidence of immediate violence, but 
only an allegation of fear of reprisals of 
a “physically violent nature,” the Umpire 
stated in decision CUB 1019: 


It may happen in exceptional circumstances 
that a claimant succeeds in establishing that 
he has completely disassociated himself from 
the dispute, has made a serious attempt to 
work and was compelled to withdraw his 
labour on account of a reasonable and bona 
fide fear of reprisals of a physically violent 
nature. 

; It might be understandable that in 
isolated cases an individual, or a small group 
of workers having different ideologies or 
interests to those of a larger group, may fear 
reprisals of violence if he or it were to take 
a step which would tend to jeopardize the 
interests of the majority ... 


And the Umpire said in CUB 1532: 


There are no hard and fast rules which can 
be laid down in determining when there exists 
justification for a genuine fear of violence. 
Such determination depends in part on the 
temperament of those concerned and on a 
multitude of circumstances, the importance of 
which must be weighed in the light of the 
characteristics of each case. 


Also in decision CUB 1019: 


Under section 41 (now 63), unemployment 
insurance benefits are to be granted not indis- 
criminately to a mass of workers but only to 
those who are selected one by one and found 
to possess the necessary qualifications for 
entitlement thereto. 
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As I have said, it is a well-recognized 
legal principle that self-serving declarations 
should be carefully scrutinized, and this 
is particularly true when a declaration of 
fear, which would serve as a means to 
obtain unemployment insurance benefit, is 
made on behalf of a group of organized 
workers. It is common knowledge that 
unions, as it is not only their privilege 
but also their right to do, respect each 
other’s picket lines in accordance with the 
rules of their constitutions or as evidence 
of loyality to the labour movement, but 
unemployment insurance benefit is not pay- 
able under such circumstances. 


Peaceful picketing is recognized by law 
and I have no hestitation to state that I 
have no quarrel with the workers who 
participate in legal picketing. Nor do I 
disapprove of those who, because of their 
union convictions or engagements, choose to 
respect a peaceful picket line. Like one of 
my predecessors, I quite agree that “if one 
chooses to associate himself with others in 
the pursuance of common and legitimate 
interests, he should act in accordance with 
the principles of his association” (CUB 
918). 

However, it is a well-known fact that 
picket lines are not always peaceful and that, 
as a general rule, the presence of a picket 
line constitutes, at least under provocation, 
a risk of immediate trouble and a pos- 
sibility of immediate violence. Hence, as 
has occurred, in effect, in the present case, 
the reason usually put forward by claimants 
or union representatives on their behalf is 
that, as there is an inherent risk of violence 
in attempting to cross a picket line, respect 
thereof should not bring about a disqualif- 
ication under section 63 of the Act on the 
ground of voluntary withdrawal of labour 
and, consequently, because of participation 
in a labour dispute. 


In that respect, the Umpire had this to say 
in decision CUB 1019: 

Although the presence of a picket line con- 
stitutes a possibility of violence, the Umpire, 
as well as the other adjudicating authorities 
under the Act, cannot assume that, normally, 
picketing will result in violence. Picketing, 
when conducted in an orderly manner, is per- 
mitted by the law. To assume that normally 
it would bring violence is, in effect, tantamount 
to saying that the Legislator sanctions violence 
and disturbance of the peace. 

A worker has a legal right to cross a picket 
line if he so desires and this right is protected 
under section 501 of the Criminal Code... 

There is a well-known legal maxim which 
says that “no one should be heard to set up 
his own wrong doing” and I cannot help but 
feel that organized labour places itself in that 
position when it argues, as it did in this case, 
that there is an inherent risk of violence in 
picketing and, therefore, respect of a picket 
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line should not be taken as ground for dis- 
qualification under section 41 (now 63) of 
the Act. 


And in decision CUB 1109, the Umpire 
said: 

The evidence which is now before me shows 
that the picketing of the employer’s premises 
was conducted in a peaceful and orderly man- 
ner and that there were no real threats of 
violence. It also shows that none of the 
employees who were not directly involved in the 
strike made a serious and honest attempt to 
cross the picket line on February 17th, 1954, 
nor thereafter. 


If these employees were really interested in 
exercising their undeniable right to work, they 
would have tried to convince the picketers to 
allow them to cross the line, and then, upon 
being refused and/or threatened with violence 
should they force their way across, they could 
have called the local police to protect the 
exercising of their right. 


In this connection, it was contended by the 
representative of the Council that the presence 
of police officers very often provokes violence. 
It should not be so. On the contrary, because 
they represent law and order, their presence 
should normally be a guarantee that the safety 
of the workers will not be imperilled. To 
assume otherwise would, as I said in decision 
CUB 1019, be ‘“‘tantamount to saying that the 
Legislator sanctions violence and disturbance 
of the peace.” 


From the foregoing it can be seen that, 
in the absence of any proof of acts or 
threats of violence, a claimant may not, 
except in isolated cases and in exceptional 
circumstances, be heard to say that his 
refusal to cross a picket line because of a 
fear of violence is not a voluntary with- 
drawal of his labour. The reason for this 
is that it is voluntarily that such claimant 
decides or that his union with his expressed 
or implied consent decides for him not to 
have recourse to the available legal means 
of protecting the exercise of his undeniable 
right to cross the picket line notwithstanding 
any strike. 

The present case is one in which no proof 
of acts or threats of violence or of reprisals 
of any kind has been adduced, nor is there 
any evidence that there were exceptional 
circumstances connected with the case of any 
one of the claimants involved in this appeal. 
Furthermore, no evidence has been adduced 
that recourse was had by the claimants or 
by their unions on their behalf to all the 
available legal means of protecting the 
exercise of their undeniable right to cross 
the picket line notwithstanding the strike, 
on January 19, 1961 and thereafter. 

For the above reasons, I consider that 
the claimants must be said to have 
voluntarily withdrawn their labour and as 
a consequence became participants in the 
labour dispute in question, 


I therefore dismiss the Union’s appeal. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Vacancies reported in December up 14.7 per cent and placements effected up 12.8 
per cent over totals for same month in 1960. Total of vacancies reported in 
1961 higher than 1960 total by 15.7 per cent; of placements, by 17 per cent 


During December 1961, some 99,400 
vacancies were notified by employers to 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This number represented an in- 
crease of 14.7 per cent over the same month 
in 1960. 

Vacancies for women, totalling 36,400, 
increased by 21.1 per cent, considerably 
higher than the 11.2-per-cent increase in 
male vacancies. 

During 1961 as a whole, some 1,306,000 
vacancies were notified, a cumulative in- 
crease of 15.7 per cent over 1960, and a 
higher total than in any year since 1956. 

Placements effected during December 
1961 amounted to 96,500, an increase of 
12.8 per cent over the corresponding month 
in 1960, and the highest number of place- 
ments for any December since 1944, 

Placement affected through the National 
Employment Service during 1961 numbered 
1,119,855. This total exceeds that in any 
previous year since 1945, when wartime 
conditions prevailed. 

Placements in 1961 were in advance of 
those in 1960 by some 17 per cent. All 
regions of the National Employment Service 
shared in the increase. Percentage increases 
were as follows: 


Atlant Clanerete 8.9 
Quebecaayenr: 20.6 
Ontariomae 24.5 
Prater ees aM Oui 
PAC Comme 12S 

Placements of men in 1961 totalled 


some 748,800, an increase of 16.7 per cent 
over 1960, and placements of women, num- 
bering some 371,100, were 17.3 per cent 
higher than during the previous year. Of 
the total placements, some 53,000 involved 
the transfer of workers to other areas. 


Total placements during the six-year 
period 1956-61 were as follows: 
195 Gee ree 1,046,979 
KOS ieee, Ree 877,704 
[OSOM ee ae 840,129 
1959 986,073 
9 GO eee oe 958,300 
NOG eee 1,119,855 


This increase in placements in 1961 was 
related to improvement in employment 
Opportunities since the beginning of the 
year and to intensified activity on the part 
of the National Employment offices. 





In a changing economy where automation and mechanization are creating new types 
of jobs and eliminating old ones, each youth must be suitably educated, trained, and 


motivated to develop his maximum 
Employment has said in its first report. 


level of skill, the President’s Committee on Youth 


“Employers, unions, and schools must co-operate in developing training programs 
of a type and to a degree hitherto unknown,” it added. 


The Committee, of which U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg is chairman, 
was established by President Kennedy in November (L.G., J alle Dp. Ss 

At its January meeting the Committee heard reports from members of the U.S. 
Cabinet and from the President’s chief economic adviser. 

U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman urged the Committee to consider 
programs for employing young people in the development of recreational areas, including 
park, recreational, and watershed developments near metropolitan centres. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges told the Committee that more rapid economic 
growth depends fundamentally on capital investment, but that a properly trained work 


force is also important. 


Dr. Walter Heller, Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, pointed 
out that the addition of more labour and capital to industrial plant will not by itself 
hasten the rate of economic growth. New workers must also have the education and 


training needs. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


: During December the Department of Labour prepared 176 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 132 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition 114 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources and Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

‘ (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. eae, 1 $ 142,985.00 
Defence Production ..... . Me 154 3,104,971.00 
Post Office . reese ae Himigh bee. pile 7 101,188.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police tot iae 6 156,045.00 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 


equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the Jabour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $9,558.89 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 141 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Jos La Plume Ltd, insulation, plaster & stucco work—extension to 
library, Bldg 432. Whiteshell Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, construction of water 
supply & sewage systems, Stage 1, Nuclear Research Establishment; Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, erection of temporary power supply, Stage 1, Nuclear Research Establishment; 
Brodsky Construction Ltd, construction of camp access road & parking lot, Stage 1, 
Nuclear Research Establishment. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N §: Conniston Construction Co, site improvements & planting for 300 
housing units (DND 10/59). Sarnia Ont: Western Ontario Landscaping Ltd, site improve- 
ments & planting for 120 housing units (FP 2/58). Pinawa Man: Borger Bros Ltd, con- 
struction of ground services & roads (AECL 12/61). Shilo Man: Drake Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of 198 housing units & ground services (DND 4/61). 

In addition, the Corporation awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Paul G Wallin Ltd, construction of school, staff 
residence & power plant, Osnaburgh IR (Dog Hole Bay); Hakala Construction, revisions to 
Sioux Lookout IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: R E Turner, addition to school 
Brandon IRS. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Western Petroleum Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of oil storage tanks, Pukatawagan IDS. Qu’ Appelle Indian Agency Sask: Hahn 
Construction, installation of dishwashing unit & food service counter, Qu’Appelle IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


St John’s & Area Nfld: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, warning siren installations. 
Chatham N B: Coronet Paving Ltd, construction of runway & access taxiways, RCAF 
Station. Shilo Man: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & 
Engineering Ltd, renovations to electrical distribution system, Camp. Matsqui B C: Western 
Electric Construction Co Ltd, replacement of remote control cable, Naval Radio Station 
Various locations: seven contracts in the restricted category. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited ini 
fe ee ( ) awarded three contracts containing 
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Building and Maintenance 


Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, installation of storm sewer & rebuilding portion 
of MacKenzie Ave, RMC; Cara Development Corp Ltd, construction of access road & 
parking lot, RMC. North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction of GCA 
bldg, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, replacement of 
windows, Wallis House. Trenton Ont: C H Burton Roofing & Sheet Metal, reroofing of 
seven bldgs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Charlottetown P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, water service main repairs, Armoury. 
Bedford N S: Howard Brunt, repairs to perimeter lighting system, Bedford Magazine. 
Cornwallis N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, revisions to induced draft fan platform, 
central heating plant, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: J Colin Dunn & Sons Ltd, supply 
& installation of replacement heating coils & ventilation system, S-1, Officers’ Quarters, 
HMCS Stadacona. Sydney N §S: Chappell’s Ltd, renewal of roof shingles, Bldg 12-3, 
Point Edward Naval Base; Chappell’s Ltd, renewal of roof shingles, Bldg 12-2, Point 
Edward Naval Base; Chappell’s Ltd, renewal of roof shingles, Bldg 12-1, Point Edward 
Naval Base. Camp Gagetown N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, erection of hangar. 
Coldbrook N B: E § Stephenson & Co Ltd, installation & connection of two boilers to 
steam header, RCEME Workshop. McGivney N B: Duramastic Asphalt Ltd, construction 
of spark proof floors, Camp. Valcartier Que: Quebec Intercom Inc, installation of community 
antenna system, Camp. Hagersville Ont: Schreiber Bros Ltd, replacement of roof, hangar 
No 4, Military Camp. London Ont: Len J McCarthy, interior painting of PMQs, Oxford 
& Highbury Aves. Napanee Ont: Vine’s Electric & Plumbing, renovation of washrooms, 
Armoury. Oakville Ont: King Paving Co Ltd, extension of parking lot, Ortona Barracks. 
Petawawa Ont. Peter E Sylvestre & Sons Ltd, installation of monorail system & two double 
doors. Shilo Man: W & G Ellwood, renovations to mess halls, Military Camp. Belmont 
Park B C: Hartmann & Guelich, interior painting of residences in married quarters; Hart- 
mann & Guelich, interior painting of residences in married quarters. Esquimalt B C: 
Capital City Roofing & Floor Co, re-laying of floors, Bldg No 11, HMCS Venture; Parfitt 
Construction Co Ltd, enlargement of cryptographic office, Bldg No 77, HMC Dockyard. 

In addition, this Department awarded 54 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Justice 


Joyceville Ont: James Kemp Construction Co, construction of farm camp type “A” 
Bidg No. 51, Joyceville Institution. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Foresteel Products Ltd, installation of partial dust control system, 
Elevator No 3; Industrial Maintenance Ltd, replacement of sheeting & ventilation mecha- 
nism, Elevator No 1. Vancouver B C: Northland Machinery Supply Co Ltd, installation 
of partial dust control system, Elevator No. 2. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fundy National Park N B: M D Chown & Sons, construction of laundry bldg, Point 
Wolfe Campground. 
In addition, this Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 
Borden PEI: Gifco Ltd, installation of sewer outfall; Morrison & McRae Ltd, 
installation of sewer pipe. Drumheller Alta: McLean Service & Construction Ltd, laying 


sanitary sewer gravity main, sewer force main & construction of sewage lift station, sewage 
lagoon & overflow structures. 


Department of Public Works 


L’Anse au Clair (Labr) Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, wharf extension. St John's Nfld: 
J J Hussey Ltd, construction of sheds. Lawrencetown N S: Frank Comeau, construction of 
post office bldg. North Sydney N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, construction of extension to 
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federal bldg. Yarmouth Bar N S: Trask & Shaw Ltd, retaining wall repairs. Barachois de 
Malbaie Que: Chandler Construction Ltd, construction of landing extension. Blackpool 
Que: J J Shea Ltd, masonry & general repairs & construction of retaining wall, Customs & 
Immigration & Agriculture Bldgs. Contrecoeur Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt 
Enrg, construction of retaining wall (Project No 1); Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt 
Enrg, construction of retaining wall (Project 3). Desbiens Que: Raymond Lebel, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Fassett Que: N Sani Co Ltd, wharf alterations. Matane Que: Tracy 
Construction Inc, harbour improvements (ferry terminal). Matapedia Que: C A Norton, 
construction of post office bldg. Papineauville Que: Hector Bourgeois, raising of wharf. 
Pointe au Pic Que: Jean Claude Tremblay, construction of protection works. Pointe du Lac 
Que: Anatole Proulx, repairs & protection works. Quyon Que: Russel Judd, construction 
of post office bldg. St Denis sur Richeliew Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils, construction of 
retaining wall. St Ignace de Loyola Que: Welco Construction Inc, repairs to protection 
works. Arnprior Ont: J C McManus, application of vinyl tile & linoleum, bldgs Nos 2, 4 
& 5, Civil Defence College. Caledon East Ont: Gorsline Construction Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Delaware Ont: Tripod Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Dublin Ont: Looby Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Etobicoke Ont: 
Purton Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Kingston Ont: Friendship 
Construction Co Ltd, canteen installation, federal bldg. Ottawa Ont; Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, alterations to windows, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Able Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations & installation of laboratory fittings, K W Neatby Bldg, CEF; Leslie Stratford 
Cut-Stone & Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Finance bldg for Computer Centre, 
Tunney’s Pasture; D Decarie, partial redecoration, RCMP Headquarters Bldg: Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, general alterations to Regent Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, stucco 
repairs to exterior, Mortimer Bldg. Scarborough Ont: Starnino Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of seismograph vault. Thessalon Ont: Albert Haigh, wharf repairs. Eriksdale Man: 
C T Loewen & Sons (1957) Ltd, construction of post office bldg. McCreary Man: Nils 
Anderson Construction Co, construction of post office bldg. Plum Coulee Man: Henry J 
Martens, construction of post office bldg. St Claude Man: C T Loewen & Son (1957) Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Watrous Sask: Riendeau Construction Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. Wawanesa Man: Riesmeyer-Vansanten, construction of post 
office bldg. Winnipeg Man: Peter Boorberg Construction Enterprises Ltd, moving of 
insectory bldgs, University of Manitoba Campus; Western Tools & Industries (1960) Ltd, 
alterations to metal partitioning, general post office bldg, 266 Graham Ave. Kyle Sask: 
Knutson Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Morse Sask: Swertz Bros 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Moss Bank Sask: Jacobs 
Construction, construction of post office bldg. Naicam Sask: Watson Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Norquay Sask: Wm Slowski, construction of post office bldg. 
Raddisson Sask: C W Hill Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Southey Sask: 
Fordon Construction, construction of post office bldg. Banff Natinal Park Alta: Mamezasz 
Bridge Construction, grading, base course & overpass structure, Eisenhower Interchange. 
Breton Alta: Watson (Tofield) Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Calgary Alta: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to three floors, federal public bldg. Donalda Alta: R V 
Coambs Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Elk Point Alta: Watson (Tofield) 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hines Creek Alta: R V Coambs Construction etd! 
construction of post office bldg. Lesser Slave Lake Agency Alta: Van Vliet Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of school, Joussard IRS. Onoway Alta: McLeod Mercantile Lid, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Ryley Alta: C Burrows Construction Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Harrison Hot Springs B C: Frank P Moberg, construction of post office bldg. 
Matsqui B C: Erskine Construction, construction of post office bldg. Midway B C: W 
Wlasoff, construction of customs residence. Terrace B C: Nor-Pine Construction Co Ltd, 
addition to federal bldg. 


In addition, this Department awarded 51 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
St Catharines Ont: C H Heist (Canada) Ltd, painting of lock gates, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Power Installations (Sarnia) Ltd, installation of transmissometer & day- 
light ceilometer & power supply to ILS & radar facilities, Dorval Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
installation of additional lighting facilities, Montreal International Airport. Ville LaSalle 
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Que: Desco General Construction Inc, construction of extension to Hydraulic Models Bldg 
& related work. Lindsay Ont: L Van Dyk Construction Ltd, construction of watchhouse at 
Lindsay Lock, Trent Canal. North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
air terminal bldg, combined maintenance garage, air services bldg & related work. Sault Ste 
Marie Ont: George Stone & Sons Ltd, construction of remote receiver bldg, remote trans- 
mitter bldg & related work. Windsor Ont: Mac J Brian Ltd, installation of air conditioning 
system in control tower, Terminal Bidg, Airport. Winnipeg Man: Malcom Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of remote transmitter bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Steel Structures (Western) 
Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated metal storage bldg, Airport. Prince George BC: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of ILS bldgs & drainage 
improvements. Victoria B C: Heath Construction, construction of non-directional beacon 
bldg & related work, Victoria International Airport; Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, extension to 
runway, Victoria International Airport. 








—Federal Photos, Montreal 


interesting Agreement—Late in 1961, the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, and Local 382, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, by mutual consent, 
set aside an existing agreement with a full year yet to run and signed a new three-year 
agreement (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1127). The signing took place, after a company-union 
luncheon, in the presence of several hundred hotel employees. Shown at the signing are 
(seated, left to right): Henri St. Jacques, Local 382 Secretary-Treasurer; J. W. Lebeau, 
International Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers; Armand 
Marion, Local 382 President; Roméo Tardiff, representative, Laundry Workers’ International 
Union. Standing (from left): Ralph Townsend, representative, Firemen and Oilers; Donald 
M. Munford, General Manager, Queen Elizabeth Hotel; Gaston Ramat, representative, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, A. R. Johnstone, International Vice-President, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ Union. 
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MORE NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Former Officer of Department, 


R. M. Cram Died in January 

R. M. Cram, highly respected officer of 
the Department of Labour for many years 
and former Assistant Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, died on 
January 7 at the age of 72. 


After serving for several years, first with 
the old Department of Marine and Fisheries 
and later with the old Department of the 
Interior (Topographical Survey), Mr. Cram 
came to the Department of Labour. Here he 
served under ten Ministers, from Senator 
Gideon Robertson, during that Minister’s 
first term of office, to Milton F. Gregg, who 
was Minister at the time of Mr. Cram’s 
retirement in 1955 after 35 years as a civil 
servant. 


During the period of Mr. Cram’s service 
with the Department of Labour, his work 
as a labour statistician brought him into 
close contact with the development of the 
labour movement in Canada, and he stood 
high in the regard of leaders in both labour 
and management. 


Half of Canadian Workers Report 
No Sickness during Survey Year 


About 50 per cent of the gainfully 
employed persons in Canada were without 
any disability period—time away from work 
because of sickness—during a one-year 
survey period. 


About 50 per cent of those who reported 
disability stayed away from their usual 
activities from one to seven days. 


These were two of the findings of the 
Canadian Sickness Survey, the first nation- 
wide study of illness in the general popula- 
tion of Canada, carried out during a 12- 
month period starting in the autumn of 
1950, and are reported in Disability among 
the Gainfully Employed, a recent DBS pub- 
lication. The main findings were published 
earlier in I//ness and Health Care in Canada 
and in 11 bulletins constituting DBS 
Reference Paper No. 51. 


In the survey, a disability period was 
taken as a series of 1 to 365 consecutive 
days throughout which time a person was 
reported as continuously away from his 
usual activity or occupation. 

The survey was initiated by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, and 
conducted by the 10 provincial health 
departments with federal funds made avail- 
able to the provinces through the National 
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Health Program. The DBS and Department 
of National Health and Welfare jointly 
planned and organized the survey, in con- 
sultation with the provinces. 


The gainfully employed, for purposes of 
the survey, included persons who pursued 
an occupation to earn money or assisted in 
the operation of a farm or business, also 
persons usually employed but not working 
at the time of the survey. Excluded, how- 
ever, were children of 14 or over working 
at home on general household duties or at 
other odd jobs, also women homemakers 
in their homes and not drawing salaries or 
wages. 


Details of findings: the gainfully em- 
ployed registered disability rates for each 
group ranging from 40.4-50.6 per cent for 
male employees, and from 52.6-57.8 per 
cent for female employees. This compared 
with 48.5-52.8 per cent for all men and 
from 51.3-59.6 per cent for all women in 
the Canadian population. 

The average. number of disability days per 
person, under the age groups tabulated— 
15-24 years was the lowest group, 65 and 
over the highest—was in each case lower 
among the gainfully employed than in the 
total population. 


For both sexes of all ages, in the total 
population, there were 12 such days per 
person compared with only 8 days among 
the gainfully employed. In the total male 
population of all ages and among the gain- 
fully employed, the respective figures were 
12 and 9, and among the total female 
population of all ages compared with those 
employed, 12 and 8. 


In general, short-term disability (i.e., up 
to 30 days) was higher for women, and 
long-term disability was higher for men. For 
the whole of Canada, disability rates were 
slightly higher in non-metropolitan areas 
than in metropolitan ones. 


The cross-classification of industries by 
region and area showed the highest dis- 
ability rate for employees of the Quebec 
non-metropolitan area manufacturing 
industry, where disability periods were 
registered by 65 per cent of the gainfully 
employed. The lowest rate was shown for 
Ontario metropolitan manufacturing  in- 
dustries, where 38.5 per cent of persons so 
employed reported disabilities, 


Additional information is given in the 
11 tables in the report, which is available 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, or from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at 50 cents per copy. 
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24 University Presidents Endorse 


Equal Pay for Women on Faculty 


Equal opportunity for women faculty 
members with regard to pay, status, and 
work-load has been subscribed to by 24 
Canadian university presidents who replied 
to an inquiry by the Council of the Cana- 
dian Association of University Teachers. 

The university presidents were asked to 
comment on a Council resolution stating 
that, in line with the principle of equal pay 
for work of equal value, there should be no 


discrimination based upon sex among 
faculty members at Canadian universities 
with regard to pay, status or work-load. 

At a meeting of the C.A.U.T. Council, 
it had been alleged that discrimination 
against women academic staff members 
existed at Canadian universities, not only in 
initial appointments but also in matters of 
promotion, status, research opportunities, 
and nature and weight of work-loads. The 
questionnaire to Canadian university presi- 
dents was the result. 





In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The fifth session of the Twenty-fourth 
Parliament opened on January 18 (p.1). In 
January in the House of Commons: 

The re-appointment of R. D. Thrasher, 
Q.C., (Essex South) as Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Labour was an- 
nounced (p. 5). 

New immigration regulations effective 
February 1 were tabled January 19 by the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
who pointed out that the most important 
new provision “lays primary stress on 
education, training and skills as the main 
condition of admissibility regardless of the 
country of origin of the applicant” (p. 9). 

The following bills were introduced and 
given first reading: 

—Bills C-5 and C-11, to amend the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the first bill to revise mediation 
and conciliation processes and the second 
to make the Act apply to the Civil Service 
of Canada, except for the provisions relat- 
ing to strikes and lockouts (p. 29). 

—Bill C-29, to amend the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of age (p. 23). 

—Bill C-38, to provide for the reporting 
of financial and other statistics relating to 
the affairs of corporations and labour unions 
operating in Canada (p. 34). 

—Bill C-39, to amend the Merchant Sea- 
men Compensation Act to allow an orphan 
living at the home of his guardian or foster 
parent to be eligible for benefits (p. 34). 

—Bill C-42, to provide minimum wages 
for employees (p. 77). 

The second volume of the report of the 
Royal Commission on transportation was 
tabled on January 23 (p. 77). 

The Prime Minister announced that old 
age pensions will be increased by $10 a 
month, and the federal Government’s con- 
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tribution toward the cost of old age assist- 
ance and pensions to blind and disabled per- 
sons will be increased proportionately 
(p. 82). 

During the debate on the Speech from 
the Throne, F. J. Bigg (Athabasca) said on 
January 25 that the secret ballot, the 
centering of control in Canada of unions 
operating in this country, prohibition against 
compelling non-members to pay union dues, 
auditing of union acocunts, and the exclu- 
sion from union office of persons with cer- 
tain criminal records should be secured by 
a labour code or other legislation (p. 175). 


On January 25 the House defeated a non- 
confidence motion made three days earlier 
by the Leader of the Opposition (p. 57). 
Two days earlier it defeated a sub-amend- 
ment that had been proposed by Hazen 
Argue (p. 95). The vote on the first motion 
was 144-142 (p. 228) and on the second, 
155-49 (p. 138). 

The first motion said the Government did 
not deserve the confidence of the House 
because of its “continuing failure to bring 
forward policies to deal with the real prob- 
lems confronting this country.” The sub- 
amendment added these words: “including 
the failure to promote the planned develop- 
ment of our resources, sound monetary, 
fiscal, investment and trade policies which 
will develop our economy so as to provide: 


1. expanding export markets for agricul- 
tural and industrial production; 
full employment; 

3. and, in co-operation with the provinces, 
a prepaid medical care program for all 
Canadians. 


Debate was begun on the last day of the 
month on two items of supplementary esti- 
mates covering the “Do It Now” campaign 
and additional payments under the Muni- 
cipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
(p. 404). 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, January 1962 


The consumer price index (1949100) 
declined 0.1 per cent between the beginning 
of December 1961 and the beginning of 
January 1962, moving from 129.8 to 129.7*. 

Decreases in the clothing and transporta- 
tion indexes more than offset increases in 
the food, housing, and recreation and read- 
ing indexes; health and personal care, and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed. 

The food index rose 0.2 per cent to 124.8 
from 124.5 as a result of higher prices for 
beef, fresh pork, chicken, bread, coffee, 
oranges and a number of fresh vegetables, 
particularly cabbage. Lower prices were 
reported for eggs, cured pork, turkey, grape- 
fruit, bananas, powdered skim milk, orange 
juice, tomatoes, celery and lettuce. 

The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 134.0 from 133.8; the shelter index rose 
0.2 per cent and the household operation 
index was unchanged. In shelter, rents 
remained at December levels but home- 
ownership costs rose as a result of higher 
prices for new houses and repairs. In 
household operation, lower prices for 
appliances and textiles balanced higher 
prices for furniture, fuel and lighting, 
utensils and equipment, and supplies and 
services. 

The clothing index declined 1.8 per cent 
to 111.6 from 113.7, reflecting widespread 
January sales for men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear and piece goods, partic- 
ularly men’s suits, overcoats and shirts, 
women’s fur and cloth coats, and suits, and 
children’s parkas. 

The transportation index fell 0.4 per cent 
to 140.6 from 141.1, as a result of lower 
prices for new passenger cars. Gasoline and 
tire prices were somewhat higher. 

The health and personal care index was 
unchanged at 156.8. The health care com- 
ponent remained at its December level, and 
minor and scattered increases in personal 
care were not sufficient to move the index. 

The recreation and reading index jin- 
creased 0.2 per cent to 146.6 from 146.3. 
An increase in newspaper prices in Montreal 
advanced the reading index, and this rise 
more than balanced a decrease in prices for 
radios and phonograph records in the 
recreation index. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in three of the ten regional cities between 
November and December 1961, declined in 
four cities and remained unchanged in 
three cities.* Increases and decreases ranged 
narrowly between 0.1 and 0.2 per cent. 

Food indexes declined in six cities while 
rising in four cities. Shelter indexes were 
unchanged in five cities, down in three and 
up in two. Clothing indexes increased in 
five cities, decreased in four and remained 
unchanged in the tenth city. Household 
operation indexes rose in five cities, dropped 
in two and were unchanged in the other 
three regional cities. Other commodities 
and services indexes were unchanged in 
seven cities, up in two cities and down in 
the remaining city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina —0.3 to 
126.1; Halifax —0.2 to 129.5; Ottawa —0.2 
to 131.6; Saint John —0.1 to 130.7; St. 
John’s +0.1 to 116.5+; Montreal +0.1 to 
130.9; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 125.8. 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver remained 
unchanged at 131.9, 128.9 and 130.1 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, December 196i 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) was 236.5 in December 1961, up 
0.5 per cent from 235.3 in November and 
up 2.6 per cent from 230.4 in December 
1960. Seven of the eight major group 
indexes were higher; the other one was 
lower. 

The vegetable products group index rose 
1.3 per cent to 208.0 from 205.3, the non- 
ferrous metals group index advanced 1.0 
per cent to 188.1 from 186.2, and the non- 
metallic minerals group index rose 0.5 per 
cent to 186.7 from 185.8. 

The index for the textile products group 
increased 0.5 per cent to 237:1 from 236.0; 
the animal products group index advanced 
0.3 per cent to 257.2 from 256.5. The wood 
products group index was little changed in 
the month at 309.4 versus 308.4, as was the 


chemical products group index at 190.2 
versus 190.0. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book, 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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The iron products group index eased 
down to 257.5 from 257.9. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39100) was unchanged at 
292.4 in December. On the 1949=100 base 
this index was 128.2. The non-residential 
building materials price index (1949—100) 
rose during the month from 130.6 to 131.1. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=—100) 
eased down 0.7 per cent, from 218.4 to 
216.9, in the three weeks ended December 
22. The animal products index declined 1.8 
per cent to 273.3 from 278.3; the field 
products index rose 1.3 per cent to 160.5 
from 158.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) registered a 0.1-per-cent 
decline between mid-November and mid- 
December, from 128.3 to 128.2. The index 
for December 1960 was 126.5. 

During the month, an almost 3-per-cent 
drop in used car prices together with lower 


prices for gasoline and new car prices 
lowered the transportation group index 0.8 
per cent. Declines in other groups were off- 
set by seasonal price increases for vegetables 
and some meats; the food index rose 0.1 
per cent. 

In 1961, the index rose 0.5 per cent, the 
smallest annual rise since 1955. The record 
high was set in October 1961, when the 
index reached 128.4. It has dropped in two 
successive months since then. 


British Index of Retail Prices, November 1961 

The British index of retail prices (Jan. 17, 
1956=100) rose between mid-October and 
mid-November from 115.7 to 116.9, a 
record. The 1.2-point rise in the index 
during the month was due mainly to 
seasonal increases in coal and coke, and 
marked rises in prices of eggs, apples and 
other foods. The food sub-index rose more 
than 1.5 per cent. 

At mid-November a year earlier the index 
was 111.9. 





Farm cash income received by Canadian 
farmers from farming operations, exclud- 
ing supplementary payments, reached an 
all-time high in 1961. 

According to preliminary estimates by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the total was 
$2,928.9 million, 2.4 per cent above the 
previous record of $2,859.1 million set in 
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1952 and 5.3 per cent higher than the 
$2,781.5 million realized in 1960. 

These estimates include cash income from 
the sale of farm products, Canadian Wheat 
Board participation payments, net cash 
advances on farm-stored grains, and 
deficiency payments made under the present 
farm prices support program. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 160 
Business 


1. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Costs and Competition: American 
Experience Abroad, by Theodore R. Gates 
and Fabian Linden. New York, 1961. Pp. 
226. 


Reports findings based on answers to a 
questionaire by 147 companies. Contents: Com- 
parative Costs in Perspective. The Materials 
Component. The Labor Component. The Over- 
head Component and Other Costs. The Sum of 
the Parts. Geographical Differences. Industry 
Differences. Productivity in the Cost Equation. 
Volume, Capacity, and Integration. Competition 
and Profit Margins. Comparative Costs, Past 
and Present Opinion on Foreign Operations. 

2. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Organizing Foreign-Base Corpora- 
tions, by Enid Baird Lovell. New York, 
1961. Pp. 101. 

This report, based on the experience of 107 
companies maintaining one or more subsidiar- 
ies in a foreign country, explains the “what”, 
“where”, “why”, and “how” of foreign base 
operations. 


Civil Service 


3. BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION. Minutes of the 17th 
Annual Convention, October 7th and 8th, 
1960, Vancouver. [Vancouver? 1960?] Pp. 
64. 


4. CiviL SERVICE FEDERATION OF CANADA. 
Submission to the Royal Commission on 
Government Organization. Ottawa, 1961. 
Ppa ls: 


Education 


5. BEATTIE, Lewis S. The Development 
of Student Potential; a Study prepared for 
the Canadian Conference on Education, by 
Lewis S. Beattie. With the Guidance of 
Edward F. Sheffield. Ottawa, Canadian 
Conference on Education, 1961. Ppy 63: 

Contents: What is meant by Student 
Potential? Why are we concerned about the 
Development of Student Potential? What should 
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be our Goal? How Well are we doing? What 
needs to be done? What are the Most Critical 
Issues? 

6. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. COMMIS- 
SIONER ON EDUCATIONAL FINANCE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION. 
Report. Charlottetown [Dept. of Education] 
1960. Pp. 102. 


The Commissioner was appointed to look 
into matters relating to the administration and 
the financial support of education in Prince 
Edward Island. 


Factory Inspection 


7. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories, 1960. London, HMSO, 
1961. Pp. 142. 


8. GREAT BRITAIN. FAcTorY DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories on Industrial Health, 
1960. London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. [63]. 


Industrial Relations 


9. Boaz, Rosert S. How to get co- 
operation; a Guide to More Effective 
Human Relations in Industry. Vancouver, 
Mitchell Press Ltd., 1959. Pp. 128. 


10. LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 11th, 1961. 
Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Labor- 
Management Conference April 20-21, 1961. 
Arranged in cooperation with the College 
of Commerce, the College of Law [and] 
the Department of Political Science. Mor- 
gantown, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
West Virginia University, 1961. Pp. 41. 

Topics discussed at this Conference: 1, the 
relationships between prices and costs; 2. the 
U.S. Supreme Courts decisions in the grievance 


arbitration process; and, 3. industrial relations 
and economic development. 


Industry—Location 


The following 13 pamphlets were pre- 
pared and published by the Industrial 
Development Branch, Department of Indus- 
try and Development of Alberta’ in 
Edmonton in 1961. 


11. Town of Coronation. Rev. June 1960. 
Row; 


12. City of Drumheller. Rev. March 1961. 
Pp. 16. 


13. Town of Grimshaw. Rev. September 
1960. Pp. 14. 


14. Town of Hanna. Rev. March 1961. 
Ppsat2:. 
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15. Town of Innisfail. Rev. July 1960. 
Ppr is: 


16. Town of Nanton. Rev. September 
1960. Pp. 13. 


17. Town of Peace River. Rev. January 
1961p? 19. 


18. Town of Ponoka. Rev. March 1961. 
Ppy tf. 


19. City of Red Deer. Rev. September 
1960. Pp. 26. 


20. Town of St. Albert. Rev. March 1961. 
Pp. 14. 


21. Town of Spirit River. Rev. January 
MOM eed Bra pans bs 


22. Town of Taber. Rev. September 1960. 
Pp. 20. 


23. Town 
1961. Pp. LL: 


of Vegreville. Rev. January 


Labour Organization 


24. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. [AFL-CIO looks at Foreign Trade; 
a Policy for the Sixties] Washington, 1961. 
Pp. 149. 


25. REZLER, JuLius. Union Growth re- 
considered, a Critical Analysis of Recent 
Growth Theories. New York, Kossuth 
Foundation, 1961. Pp. 32. 

An evaluation of the theories of three labor 
historians, John T. Dunlop, Joseph Shister, and 
Irving Bernstein, who have studied the growth 
of American trade unions. 

26. SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE UNION COUN- 
cit. Report of Proceedings, 6th Annual 
Conference, held at Cape Town, March, 
1960. [Johannesburg, 1961?] Pp. 144. 


Occupations 


27. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Cooking Trade, Com- 
mercial. Prepared by a National Committee 
appointed by the Dept. of Labour. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 103. 


28. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Employment in the Atomic Energy Field; 
a 1960 Occupational Survey. Washington, 
GPOMIS6l. Eps 36: 


A survey of employment in 159 establish- 
ments which held large contracts with the 
Atomic Energy Commission as of September 
30, 1959. 


Population 


29. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Census of Canada, 1961. Preliminary Popu- 
lation Counts, No. 1-5. Ottawa, 1961. 5 
Parts. 
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30. Levitt, Kart. Population Migration 
in the Atlantic Provinces. [Toronto? Uni- 
versity of Toronto?] 1961. Pp. 47 [35]. 

Paper presented to Canadian Political 
Science Association, Conference on_ Statistics, 
held at Sir George Williams University, 
Montreal, June 11 and 12, 1961. Essentially a 
summary of the author’s study, ‘Population 
movements in the Atlantic Provinces” com- 
missioned by the Atlantic Provinces Research 
Board and published by the Atlantic Prov- 
inces Economic Council in 1960. 


Unemployment 


31. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Unem- 
ployment, Causes and Cures. New York, 
1961.2 p:.9: 

Recommends three cures for unemployment: 
1. “Reduction of the constant . . . pressure 
toward increasing wage and fringe benefit costs. 
2. A systematically planned and permanent 
reform of income tax rates for individuals 
and corporations. 3. Dependence on _ local 
initiative for the solution of purely local 
problems.” 

32. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Who 
are the Unemployed? Spring 1961. Wash- 
ington, 1961. Pp. 25. 

“A study by the U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics [and] Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security.” A brief examination of the U.S. 
unemployment picture, using charts to 
illustrate the situation. 


Wages and Hours 


33. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. ECONOMIC 
ADVISORY COUNCIL. Productivity and Wage 


Settlements; Report. Washington, 1961. 
Pp. 14. 

Contents: Wage Settlement Arguments. 
Productivity—Meaning and Measurement. 


Productivity and Collective Bargaining. Na- 
tional Productivity: A Guide to Allowable 
Wage Increases? Annual Rate of Change in 
Real Private Product since 1909. Balance on 
Market Forces. 

34, U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Earnings and Supplementary Benefits in 
Hospitals, Mid-1960. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 80. 

“Summarizes the findings of a survey of 
earnings and supplementary wage benefits of 
hospital employees in 15 major metropolitan 
areas... during mid-1960.” 

35. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July 1, 1960 and Trend 1929-60. Washing- 
ton; ,GPRO,91961.:Pp. 30. 


37. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 
July 1, 1960 and Trend, 1907-60. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1961. Pp. 44. 
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Women 


38. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MHOUSE- 
WORKERS LIMITED, LONDON. Annual Re- 
port, 1960-61. London, 1961. Pp. 27. 


39. U.S. WOMEN’S BuREAU. Equal Pay 
Facts. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp: 5. 


40. U.S. WomeEN’s Bureau. Life Insur- 
ance Selling; Careers for Women as Life 
Underwriters. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Ppl: 


41. U.S. WoMEN’s BurEAU. Who are the 
Working Mothers? Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp os 


Miscellaneous 


42. ARMSTRONG, J. R. Supervisory Train- 
ing. London, Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, 1961. Pp. 51. 

Provides useful information for those con- 
templating the introduction of a training pro- 
gram for supervisors and foremen. 

43. BLAKE, ROBERT ROGERS. Group Dy- 
namics—Key to Decision Making [by] 
Robert R. Blake [and] Jane S. Mouton. 
Houston, Tex., Gulf Pub. Co., 1961. 
Pp. 120. 

Develops the idea of group discussion of 
management problems to find solutions to them. 

44. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization and Standing Orders 
of the International Labour Conference. 
1961 ed. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1961. Pp. 81. English and French 
On opposite pages. 


45. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Fam- 
ily Living Studies; a Symposium. Geneva, 
1961. Pp. 280. 


Includes studies concerned primarily with 
family income and expenditure patterns in 
Sweden, Great Britain, Russia, Greece, West 
Germany and comparisons in European Coal 
and Steel Community countries; a food con- 
sumption survey in Great Britain; a survey of 
underemployment in Puerto Rico; a popula- 


tion study in the Indian State of Mysore; a 
health survey in Japan; and a survey of con- 
sumer finances in the U.S. 


46. Konvitz, MILTON Ripvas. A Century 
of Civil Rights, by Milton R. Konvitz. With 
a Study of State Law against Discrimination, 
by Theodore Leske. New York, Columbia 
University, 1951. Pp. 293. 

“This book presents an_ historical and 
philosophical analysis of civil rights develop- 
ments during the past century. It details federal 
and state legislative action to insure equality 
of treatment in public accommodations, 
employment, education, and housing. 

47. “RESOURCES FOR TOMORROW” CON- 
FERENCE, MONTREAL, 1961. Resources for 
Tomorrow Conference Background Papers. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 2 volumes. 

Sponsored by Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources and provincial 
governments and other groups, the ‘Resources 


for Tomorrow” Conference was held in 
Montreal, October 23-28, 1961. 


Contains 80 background papers on the fol- 
lowing topics: agriculture, water, regional 
development, forestry, fisheries, wildlife, and 
recreation. 

48. UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR ON AERIAL 
SURVEY METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, BANG- 
KOK, 1960. Proceedings. Bangkok, United 
Nations, Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, 1960 [i.e. 1961] Pp. 167. 
Seminar held January 4 to February 5, 
1960. 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Guide to Employment Statistics of BLS; 
Employment, Labor Turnover, Hours and 
Earnings. Washington, GPO, 1961, Pp. 134. 


S50. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1959. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 268. 


51. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Investing in Scientific Progress, 1961-1970, 
Concepts, Goals, and Projections. Washing- 
ton, 1961. Pp. 30. 

Analyzes science education trends in the 


U.S. over the past 40 years and projects these 
trends to 1970. 





In response to requests from social 
studies teachers for up-to-date definitions of 
industrial and labour relations terms, Prof. 
Robert E. Doherty of Cornell’s School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations has prepared 
Industrial and Labor Relations Terms: A 
Glossary for Students and Teachers. 


The 36-page bulletin, which defines more 
than 160 terms, provides a guide for high 
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school and college students and teachers of 
the social sciences in understanding this 
increasingly complex field. 

The bulletin is obtainable from the Distri- 
bution Center, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, New 
York, at a price of 15 cents. For orders of 
ten or more copies the charge is 10 cents 
each. 
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Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 138, 1962 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















a Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebee | Ontario Region | Columbia 

Hbbe Habour Horceauatsme vse. aseerencite slmeiee ee a atres 6, 409 571 1,795 2,360 1,106 577 
ETD a ayaiepaavarreceasy ol eees aysieg a Meer tR ren cis oN gaeeios to cene 4,688 428 1,334 1,683 813 430 
Women; rnsnirer te nite trate rue akideiniconere 1,721 143 461 677 293 147 
PAR Oy Seaman te tee i rescreteyeda afer spate be oa eRe eres eT TO 565 62 190 174 102 37 
20-24 years... 803 80 268 258 134 63 
25-44 years... 2,937 239 824 Dnt 492 271 
ADEA Vara) sews wh. Ao TE iota en 1,897 169 472 731 338 187 
Gdiyearsiand/overvarc: ae unas eee mats 207 21 41 86 40 19 
5, 864 487 1,616 2,211 1,031 519 

4,212 351 Letra 1,556 748 380 

1,652 136 439 655 283 139 

NoniCulbure mate mito ete mite eee 575 48 124 132 252 19 
Nontaprieulburey mash ee: ae eee eee 5,289 439 1,492 2,079 779 500 
4,786 390 1,341 1,902 711 442 

3,290 268 936 1,301 467 318 

1,496 122 405 601 244 124 

545 84 179 149 75 58 

476 he 157 127 65 50 

69 i 22 22 10 8 

5,714 653 1,666 1,885 964 546 

1,344 183 3874 41] 237 139 

4,370 470 1,292 1,474 727 407 


























* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 13, 1962, 
CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 























14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
— Total Jeers Men Women and over 
all all 
persons | Married Other Married Other Dereons 
ha bouritorce tyne nee Meee eta 6, 409 565 3,405 796 818 618 207 
Em ploy 6 diet acetate. de onieeron eee ee 5, 864 482 3,126 673 793 597 193 
Wnemployied irene manennetaeneamcdone 545 83 279 123 25 21 14 
INotnusbour force ynseaence delae seats 5,714 1,215 159 142 2,827 269 1,102 
Participation rate() 
LO G2 Wanuarye [obec ane eee en 52.9 31.7 95.5 84.9 22,4 69 
1961, December 92.2 ...,00qse0veness 6. 53.7 33.3 96.2 85.6 23.2 a5 eee 
Ce RO rate (2) 
LOGZTJanusiny lane ween eee eee 8.5 14,7 8.2 15.5 3.1 
1961, December, Qsrinisnie cc woes des 6.4 ater 6.0 11.2 2.0 31 Bi 














“ The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
©) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
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TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 9, 1961 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















Atlantic E Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
‘Bhe Labour Horee. io... see asst o eee: 6,495 593 1,807 2,386 1,129 580 
Men Pee Renee eee 4,726 444 1,340 1,688 825 429 
WOImMent Nee ot ecm cee civ sae 1,769 149 467 698 804 151 
(VaR ear sa, cesses ee nace kek contare 591 68 195 179 109 40 
L024 CALS trea nccciowtree howe sneer 809 84 263 263 137 62 
254A EATS icaceasnctiectees onesie? 2,975 245 834 ToT 501 274 
AD —AHd VEATS Ge closings Morons ee ne etee 1,905 174 470 735 339 187 
GO NVERTS ANGKOVER. ce, Nets cece 05 215 22 45 88 43 LT 
Ei ployed Stes 5c wa. ste aeese « peeeyoes 6, 082 529 1,678 2,273 1,068 534 
Men age iene teele ae Ere ee asia svcrsyaeagsiele 4,371 386 1,228 1,594 773 390 
VWOTHGNE Scere stage Rare ns chic es ees 1, 7 143 450 679 295 144 
Agrculbupalenyces seat dence ees eee ne 599 48 123 142 266 20 
INon-Agricultural, ...0.0200<20s00000 5,483 481 1,555 2,131 802 514 
PEACVY OEKETHA Srecieec meni mts cee tee 4,976 431 1,402 1,957 730 456 
Weersstimice soso aa: clots pone 3,429 308 989 1,334 475 328 
IW GIG Sy acse See os coos nce aa 1,547 128 413 623 255 128 
Umer lOveds ade cah esate chimera setae 413 64 129 113 61 46 
Mani eee Ree eho ein hee she mle: 355 58 112 94 52 39 
WAG ERL AIS ocho task Sia aretha onion reheat rae 58 6 ry 19 9 7 
Persons Not inthe Labour Force......... 5, 609 629 1,646 1,854 938 542 
IP Gin ieee ene eat roe eee eee Tine 1,297 165 364 404 224 140 
Women s.0..hes soe: Se aagent siete 4,312 464 1,282 1,450 714 402 























TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 9, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














2 4-19 20-64 Years fave 

ears, 

Total All Men Women aera’ 
Persons Persons 


Married Other Married Other 





ECG oo ST alate aes BOOS 6,495 591 3,412 814 845 618 215 
La J serbat ties « scoot eo 6,082 522 3,206 723 828 599 204 
Unemployed... scccssegecciessccrec 413 69 206 91 17 19 11 
INGtiim labour tOrces.,.c.csncdew ne ccm eiies 5, 609 1,182 134 137 2,790 274 1,092 
Participation rate®) Dec. 9............ Do. 7 33.3 96.2 85.6 23,2 69.3 16.4 
INOVetll casemate 53.8 33.3 96.4 a 0 peae a 

(2) OK sales seewte 6.4 1s, 6.0 j a : A 
eat ie aoe Pi Ree ti LR ia OE 5.4 11.2 4.5 9.9 1.8 3.4 5.0 








@) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
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TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: DBS Labour Force Survey 





















































“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the 





®) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agr 


* Revised. 


{ Preliminary. 
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quarter but represent quarterly totals. 





—_— January December January December | November | December 
1962 1961 1961 1961 1961 1960 
otal unemployed s,s. ccs er sreuvene 545 413 693 413 349 528 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days... 39 D8 63 23 18 39 
Without work and seeking work... .. 50 390 630 390 331 489 
Seeking full-time work.......... 484 369 599 369 307 466 
Seeking part-time work......... 22 21 31 21 24 23 
Seeking under 1 month.......... 133 127 156 127 106 158 
Seeline 1=3 months... ds ac206%0 2 231 155 293 155 122 206 
Seeking 4-6 months............. 75 50 113 50 45 72 
Seeking more than 6 months.. .. 67 58 68 58 58 53 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Monthly Total Quarterly Totals“) 
Trans- ‘ 
Year and portation, : erence Puppies 
Month Mining eae storage Forestry Conte ee Trade | (including Ae aoe 
: overn- | Labour 
Commas ment) | income 
1956—Total,...| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 16, 890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,103 L.7%3 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5, 200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— 
November...} 45,4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 | 1,319.2} 235.5 | 1,573.7 
December....| 44.3 422.6 iL es Jamie eared ee etal Cescceaya ets cle tapi ae tte es cee ea 1,529.4 
1961— 
January...... 44.2 420.0 LAQ OB i aetere erate tallies = ac rie Nell Meters iether ieee ere | eae 1,494.3 
February.....} 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 | 1,327.4] 235.7 | 1,502.3 
March.. ..-| 44.5 427.1 HS BGs state colspereetn| a oarase’oseea cell Breeaceeyoterctevel set treweic levereae e| nI 1 . 
April... «| 43,2 431.5 LAG aM ica cataths ell Crate Ae ica decker Ihara tok 1 i 
May... we} 40,7 443.1 151.1 62.4 356.0 84.6 s é B 
June 46.2 458.1 LG OR ete etatsl=isistl|lestosa toed tts: ave eee | Senos [ne ik | ee 
July 46,2 451.7 OSs Gi seers tecs cel te cote. ate Beaty cles ex does ee oa 1,651. 
August....... 46.3 460.0 160.2 ones 439,1* 87.6* ; 
September...| 46.3 465.2 OO OU ercconenstsiereel| kere ete | recor es ccc deere | ; 
October*.,...} 46.3 463.7 LOGASm rosea |cmeceetoe oer keene | eae es Fi 
November{.| 46.0 459.7 ABO alia sPacereveceisred le sca aeaeasStell le geie Seite espe ee. sae? 16 
ee Ee ee lee 


é . bu totals of the figures in the remaining 
iculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at November 1961 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,925,391. Tables C-4 and 
C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1I—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949-100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 























Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
lee pects a Suabers 
0-100) = 1949-100) 
Year and Month ——$———— a ae aoe 
Average Wess Average We 
Employ- i and Employ- Wey. and 
ment oo e Salaries ment eas Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
ODS coteacers ners Beebe cums hele nss.0.0,515 112.9 142.1 61.05 109.8 144.4 63.48 
DOGG 5 arc aielenaers parctare'sic ce Sate oka nvnensi 120.7 150.0 64.44 115.8 151.7 66.71 
HOST ote: ete waivkss Beene sects ta taes 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
QDS agra atie hee crs wien aoe Abe scealare ta ney 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
1959) 02. SOE Res oleein to dem <=. ect bines 119.7 171.0 73.47 dda 172.5 75.84 
1960 
INGVEM DOD eee scatusctte see =» dootthne 119.7 177.9 76.43 108.1 180.0 79,16 
Dare Dar. cr =e = ete toe <. o:ajare mend « 114.8 175.0 75.18 104.1 177.2 77.92 
1961 
ETUAEV CM doe + cate dete eae erate tea 13226 179.2 77.00 104.3 181.1 79.65 
111.0 181.1 77.80 104.6 182.5 80.24 
ditel 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80,36 
112.6 181.8 78.12 105.4 184.1 80.95 
ib AP 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
121.3 182.8 78.55 Ha 2 184.6 81.17 
122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
123.9 182.2 78.27 113.1 182.9 80.42 
September... a1 «aul ae 1030 - Sele 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
OO DER ES Gee + nck Oe Loe 3 ads see 122.9 183.9 79.02 112.1 186.0 81.79 
DIO VEHIDER file nc se eta a «da. eae 121.6 183.5 78.84 111.0 186.2 81.89 











i EEE SEE EEE ED 


(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) ‘Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, NOVEMBER, 1961 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
















































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland inten tae eros aeisiie «oriole ars eee 149.4 158.2 139.5 73.03 71.75 69.45 
Prince Edward Island 140.2 144.5 133.0 56.20 56.30 55.62 
Nova Scotia 97.5 98.2 96.7 65.12 64.78 62.44 
New Brunswick 107.0 109.0 108.1 64.63 64.14 62.65 
Quebec Fetererststette ete cice areata ale reste ieic cee ae mee 123.3 124.0 121.2 76.32 76,21 73.95 
Ontario Mis oi sielonte te oe rere al la Goats scat losers) Sheng ened oy aes eS 122.0 122.5 119.8 81.59 82.13 79.34 
Manito bat a-reeee one cette Pee Cie: Geacron te 111.4 114.4 tT 74.04 74.44 71.84 
Saskatchewan... Smee och .a+seacese ee die Ope charesteers ate 124.4 129.5 126.7 74.78 75.03 73.02 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 155.4 160.9 150.9 81.40 82.47 78.17 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 113.2 115.0 111.9 86.55 85.98 83.73 
Canada cris.ckuinissnt tele donee te eae 121.6 122.9 119.7 78.84 79.02 76.43 
148.6 151.1 136.5 57.53 56.72 55.87 
80.0 81.5 90.8 79.01 79.91 73.82 
126.3 127.6 120.5 65.45 64.82 62.13 
113.4 110.0 108.0 60.70 61.33 58.14 
I hn, : 108.3 108.3 102.9 63.51 64.15 61.01 
Chicoutimi==Jondtiere.siesree ehiach eee en hes 109.5 110.3 110.2 98.48 99.03 95.43 
Quebechetast cance oetercc kot a chao ce oe 119.1 120.0 109.9 67.59 67.61 64.88 
Sherbrooke Rerivaaele otivoforatertachor shares chaehersle rep acTaA Nee 111.4 113.4 102.0 65.32 66.06 62.99 
Shawinigan erovins el anepaapid tole net etere lage ceeuegev clever ctheee averaer inks 100.4 104.7 103.7 85.91 85.29 84.85 
PRD Reet RAV ers) eats <aNe och eslone tavaiste a ane 114.5 eid 111.5 74,28 74.59 73.21 
ID qtboruMavoelvalll. .counynde bons ooSodgontanohsoneaabe 83.4 82.5 Clad: 62.44 63.42 61.01 
Mon tresil fer Fearing tse er ora ete a a Melee a 127.5 127.2 125.0 78.15 77.91 75.65 
Ottawa—Hull sea ereerelele eisai acetone. spire echoes 133.8 134.7 126.2 73.61 73,46 71.61 
RAN ZStOD so 2 eee oie ae OE ee ee eH 115.8 116.7 114.9 76.79 77.85 74.63 
Peterborough 91.4 91.3 92.2 88.20 87.82 83.69 
181.0 177.8 172.7 96.23 96.94 89.88 
136.4 135.9 132.3 84.63 82.18 79.41 
111.2 110.6 109.3 86.74 89.15 84.34 
112.1 UST 109.5 86.89 89.57 86.37 
96.2 102.2 95.6 82.57 80.84 80.84 
83.4 81.9 79.8 74.01 73.96 72,93 
122.6 124.2 119.0 73.13 73.77 70.90 
105.8 106.2 112.4 71,11 70.78 69.77 
127.9 127.7 122.5 75.40 75.53 72.73 
146.3 146.7 149.7 91.76 91.74 89.14 
90.1 90.1 93.5 72.82 72.62 70.54 
136.2 136.2 123.9 75.01 75.56 73.10 
127.0 129.0 122.9 101.54 101.74 99.37 
74.0 73.5 74.5 88.17 88.25 84.17 
ree cae ae 98.75 98.83 98.28 
:. W 5 : 12.1 2.1 
WWII rete e cheese sooo nds ona ceva Oras 10:8 | i134 | ize | fol8o | fist 08.87 
pou Mote sreysieiisnaisersworetoreneteres 139.3 140.9 133.8 74.21 74.31 70.90 
Saskatoon 138.7 ii. 139.6 70.02 70.11 68.18 
Calgary on ak vee eg 75.90 76.93 72.58 
: i 71.2 77.87 78.02 74,23 
Vancouver, 112.0 112.1 11 
Mictoriaveeere yc: : : 0.8 84.67 84.50 81.91 
oierortaie\faleyalefoncteveneierse ies lel aveudcaretereaeerereiererarele 110.2 109.7 109.1 77.70 76.55 74,21 
254 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, OCTOBER, 1961 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 






































Area 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ 3 $ 
Provinces 
INewioun dam iin a5 sete sects ees «apes See ee 157.3 147.1 148.4 71,92 69.77 70.44 
Prince Edward Island....... Se eee ao ae was 142.8 147.3 138.5 57.14 56.53 54.77 
INOVamSCObAE, nase tare siete inc ce eee ss ates ceaees es 98.0 98.5 95.6 64.89 64,23 63.24 
New Brunswick. 109.1 110.4 106.5 64.15 63.08 62.33 
Quebec ea ahitenid tara 123.9 124.1 123.5 76.22 75.84 73.29 
Ontario insane Ria Tee eae a ete Eee a eicie tere: Ste ONE ora ratala teorteteln a: 122.4 122.3 120.6 82.22 81.82 79.69 
ManiGODag.. Steir. sraice ee tect coe ocak omen eee ne 114.3 115.4 114.3 74.55 74.56 72.48 
Saskatche wanteess. cee Motes hae abe sade ge eh 0 129.4 132.3. 131.3 74.93 75.17 13.72 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 160.5 163.7 155.0 82.49 82.70 79.50 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 115.1 117.9 115.3 85.81 86.00 84,23 
Wamadsd 5.25 :2es is oc eRe. «xpi sehen 122.8 123.3 121.5 79.06 78.75 76.60 
Urban Areas 
Staaten seater ey. Lee oh cere eee aoe. c ke anyeb wo she eign Mester sss 150.2 151.1 140.2 56.91 57.27 56.19 
SVE VM. cites, SA Nae IIA ne acts o/ Stes al actos attend ewes 81.5 81.1 90.4 79.91 74.54 76.91 
SL alif ax sect ate eer onic Gh» Boban orcs. Se ofelrane lal piahrasiaya: 6:6 127.2 125.1 118.6 64.75 65.77 62.21 
Moncton........ Be ch A Rw Sesh cca obede ersravets oudgeutrate «: 110.4 108.9 104.6 61.45 61.39 59.62 
Sarit OLS ese ae ae ee eae ie oo wero ontie. Sige, e221 108.3 110.3 104.8 64.15 63.22 61.43 
Chicontima—JOnquiere {25. o 25656 wie cite. +10 wiele.citiareraees ace 110.3 113.1 115.9 99.03 96.06 93.65 
Que heel ees. aes Boe ae ens OSES crass Sai ae va « 119.4 120.1 TASB: 67.56 68.05 64.04 
DSherbroOke eras nae wees ere ae No AOR cocartewauer ele aiai2 113.5 112.0 99.0 66.21 66.33 62.85 
Sha wanipsn’ sey Wee to sates Sloe cles ot otels orcas veo Abe ole 105.0 107.1 105.7 85.18 83.66 83.02 
Wire ERUvetian: Mae BBs abe es siccu soft deals a 4,0, dea Tp Seabees std 116.9 115.4 113.0 74.61 74.77 71.76 
Drummiondivalewee: fst a.cuies «0 oeirafe eos ci nes See 0s 82.2 83.3 78.6 63.41 62.31 60.86 
Nom Greater B52 sees cielays Sadie oi ano fe aobs o siopeisias fetehsi ts 127.1 126.4 125.8 77.87 77.91 75.01 
Osta Halles ces ccesone <i feta siadnn eee ae 134.7 133.8 126.5 1382 73.70 71.82 
Kain psbOn eee yor seine Ss slog SF SBS og scethve yeeere se 117.0 119.0 114.9 77.63 77.39 76.54 
Perenrborapg hangers sane eis oink s Se AR Sve sate See os 91.3 91.0 92.1 87.82 87.05 84.31 
SA ANAS SPENT. cyte, 2 Bs Bsn vere a ovele cbt sadprsigerhgaeys 178.3 119.3 170.9 97.07 87.05 88.36 
SPOLONtO Ms Pen Pee ke a ashe ae ote Loe ae ae oes 135.8 134.7 131.9 82.16 82.57 79.83 
Ela Gone eet er. Soko as Bons ob nde delebie vate eeelae = 110.4 110.4 Cy 89.20 88.02 85.13 
Stn Cabhanrinestanee casas ese nr ace the wend goes 110.0 112.5 109.2 89.87 87.70 85.84 
Niagaratbial lien yes cee eel cs oe wee cb ieee clea iste certs «1s 102.2 114.1 101.4 80.71 78.22 78.92 
Brantiond? Sapna coe eae ce Sees Rebs oe Seis 81.2 80.8 80.4 73.58 12.47 72.70 
(Gael peed Paee sane ass Micrel s ols aeeate sealers Heowaigte ss 124.2 124.3 121.7 UBetl 74.05 70.16 
GRICE Cee Rate SERS oc oath dete saree otetonn s 105.9 106.6 116.1 70.76 71,22 69.31 
TEC HOR eE Ys ese Ore Oe ells Ot ea TUBE wiatapeie avn aitetet sy 126.7 125.3 124.5 75.91 75.05 73.30 
Sud bary amine, ere tee ace oar Aci eteihiwn tekoe Sie «2 147.0 147.7 148.7 91.68 92.60 89.58 
ETE Praag See SN PN aes Nene TID Bias sve: oh edhe patsiay a 90.0 90.8 94.5 72.64 71.87 68.65 
TOn CONS eae ae yesh casi nse ehin sounds eeaue sae 135.2 134.1 126.5 75.77 76.61 73.23 
Sarna ee AR oR IS oS wn oie Teco teh id: tho a. agsuatdetss ars 128.6 131.8 125.1 101.91 101.89 100.31 
WindsOreeee seer GPs eee Snot ah aber ial indedernees 73.5 74.1 75.4 88.25 88.58 85.04 
Sauliecer Mario gern aeee «ctor see. o Aerials seeps sis, Masters 146.1 146.7 146.2 98.83 99.07 96.85 
BG, Walla P Gre Ar Ghia reserccs nate cisfotels ooh w die steyes 6 = 110.9 112.3 115.0 81.24 81.13 81.47 
Win ipemec maa eae tenn eyelets sv aria: cde ele oid oto Boralatabe te 113.3 113.7 114.4 71.25 71.23 69.40 
Reg ina ee ae eB oie: ogee aes ole soa he ADI ae sta ace Hole 140.7 142.5 134.8 74.30 73.82 71.44 
SagkatoOnt Waster Setar ccs-afeokietyccteys,s aolsteletere 141.4 145.6 144.4 70.09 70.10 69.33 
Err OLUOU PNT, Rerate Tees Tied e S ar Oe wine: ee wis otek ohaeeet ves 200.4 201.1 189.1 76.94 77.22 74.32 
Cal Sey Rea ee COS a ia oot: IEE Ooh] ie Ahoy Hatoressie 175.7 177.3 174.1 78.09 78.53 74.73 
Vaneau Vercors oo obec tne sialscg Sea bo) ania nai al Fiage oor 112.4 114.3 112.4 84.37 84.28 82.02 
VACLOLIAD NERO a Oo Sane oe eile PERE waist semr eel ers 109.7 113.4 109.7 76.55 75.84 75.33 
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TABLE C-3-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, NOVEMBER, 1961 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: “Employment and Payrolls’’, D.B.S. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in ‘Employment and Payrolls’’. 




































































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ 
Mining 116.1 117.1 118.2 97.66 97.35 94°57 
Metal mining 129.6 130.5 132.8 99.38 99.26 97.14 
Gold 69,5 69.6 72.1 82.10 81.31 78.89 
Other metal. 185.7 187.2 189.5 105. 40 105. 48 103.61 
uels 87.2 85.9 89.9 98. 82 99,21 92.62 
Coal 44.1 43.7 48.5 77.35 78.75 68.83 
oe ann nae! LAG Seales eis veel olanute bene tsoee ee oraee 268.4 113.74 113.55 ne 
GA-ANN FRE crcicteroo tv opia nx Ginncleebe esas aselttadte berate 139.9 148.2 134.5 88.27 86.53 86.89 
Manufacturing -c.eeneertcenemnen aces 111.0 112.1 108.1 81.88 81.78 79.16 
Wurablegoods<..deemdiaode cee 112.9 113.9 108.9 88.70 88.68 85.50 
Non-durable goods... 109.4 110.6 107.4 75.98 75.82 73.76 
Food and beverages...... 116.5 119.9 115.0 70.88 70.61 69.31 
Meat iproducts: vaste aes eee 138.6 141,2 137.4 80. 46 80.79 77.97 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 118.1 122.4 113.07 56.00 57,40 56.66 
Grainfmaillboroductsiye. 1a ne teteneencineee 101.3 103.4 102.1 80.66 79.72 78.55 
Bread and other bakery products................ 111.4 ATA i 68,02 67.91 65.72 
Distilled’and' malt Wquors: ..).)i ec cose chee nn 100.9 102.4 104.6 97.99 98.97 94,88 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............00.00% 91.6 80.5 110.7 76,86 82.11 69.48 
Rubberprocuctss. semen eee ne 102.5 103.9 98.7 85.89 85.81 80.36 
eat hersproductst aati cee ee teen 89.3 87.6 84.3 55.95 55.01 53 85 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-. 96.0 93.3 91.0 52.89 51.65 50.78 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 81.1 80.7 led 65.86 65.83 63.51 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 75.7 75.4 68.9 63.24 63.21 59.87 
Woollenispods) ssn cot. 0, ami hc cece oe 62.3 62.4 63.3 2.54 62.47 59.77 
Synthetic textiles and silk 86.3 86.0 82.5 71.53 71.16 70.04 
Clothing (textile and fur)...0.000 002000 Vel) Boies 93.6 89.6 51.06 51.57 48. 86 
Men’s clothing. eae ' aoe 94.4 95.2 89.9 50.17 50.32 47.04 
ome: g crotbing.. i ope 101.7 94.6 51.07 52.58 49.13 
TU FOOGS Taercnicurcs Ge heeesrohe fs eee oar ee een ote 2 ; 2 
Woodsprodic tater: seme ect Mere care ene en 108. 4 105.4 ong 71 9 70.86 es 37 
Saw and planing mills........................... 104.4 106.6 96.7 73.17 72.08 71.01 
Burniturees ens. 4: Seeee ca Me kh OE ws 113.1 114.4 111.5 69.83 70.80 66.73 
Other'wood products,..........¢:.scstess dross. 79.6 B2e I 75.8 63.53 63.19 61.8 
IER VAEL A ILOLSMASHe aay Amo ano maronmddenacttniownes sone 124.0 126.2 124.5 96.55 96.32 94.33 
Pulp andpaper mills (kenny te Meee a 123.9 126.4 195.7 | 104.83 | 10411 | t00'53 
Other paper products..................s.s 000000, 124.3 125.6 121.5 77.21 77.93 74.39 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.,.......... 125.8 125.5 124.8 88.61 87.95 85.64 
Jronjand isteelproducts: ok. «6... chen oe eee... 103,8 104.8 102.9 92.69 93.54 8 é 
Agricultural implements....................0. 2, 58.4 54.2 60.0 | 95.97 | 95.34 0.73 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 147.5 151.7 160.7 94,26 93.37 at cs 
Hardware and tools.....................s.., -} 104.8 | 10571 982 | si.o3 | 95 | 80°98 
Heating and cooking appliances. . 101.1 104.7 91.7 79.63 80.4 a Be 
mon: castingse., heen ee 90.9 92.1 91.2 89 40 . fees 
Machinery, industrial........................... 117.7 118.2 ie 7 88.91 88.83 5644 
Puimaryaronrand steels. 2c) cee. kee 117.4 120.5 114.4 106.95 se Balas 
Sheet metal products............................ 104.6 106.4 108.2 aa-p2 | oo aol|aneging 
Wire‘and wire productsin...0..00o8 cic). oe 110.9 111.6 110.8 93.25 ae = ctor 
ae OL talon equipment; s\mecmtneen oot teen 108.8 108.5 103.4 95.02 can = 2 
iroratt/and parts..esn)..<4 AieSh...4.goee koe 261.1 | 259.6 | 252.2 | 97.84 : 
Motorivehicles\s..0 wa nen... 1 Y E aan pases 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories.............. 104.3 1048 09 6 ol 03 oe re 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment... cece. « 56.4 56.7 57.4 83.63 oe rains 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 131.1 133.5 115.8 84 ee te 
Non-ferrous metal products................... 125.2 125.9 127.0 7 ese Bye 
Alumainum, products) .pieciaseececaualkncheeohuac. 140.1 142.9 1468 Fa ae ae 
Brass and copper products....................... 104.6 105.3 101.4 Sad eee on 
Smelting/and refining. ..,...<csesesesorcsiscess| 14002 141.0 145.9 | 102158 02°21 oe 
Electrical apparatus and supplies a 140.2 140.0 128. 8 89 ie ee ae 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 102.0 102.1 99.4 96.4 cg oo 
Telecommunication equipment 249.1 245.8 213.3 87 ; cea peu 
coun mumneral Products.qnqecenc cases 142.1 147.8 137.3 86 2 37.30 33 22 
AY DUO CUGCUSY, Jere Mareen cmethomere iis oc ae ee : : é i 
Glass and glass products..................... re Le he ce aap tee 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 134.4 134.9 137.1 a a oa ae 
Petroleum refining and products................. 137.4 137.6 140. 120.12 117.87 116.35 
Whemicaljprodtictasme wn asso n ene a met oe! 131.4 132° 1 ee A ie ee 116.94 
eee at ene pee eats preparations....... 120.6 120.8 116. 5 33 ce ag a FH 
AACIOS; AlKANS ANG SALTS! .. dccccc eens cece eel oc cees } 4, 5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 146.8 a3 1344 7 75 TB ae 
coe encsion ara aA reteroraaer eee 128.5 136.9 129.9 83.00 ca 4 ie 
uilding and Ths sahil won daneatoucees ; : i ; 
Highways, ee ee ee | eel ts fee eee 
ey beets eect ‘ 3 9 , 68.6 
Bea ¢ and motor transportation................. 139.6 140.4 183.7 83.01 83.70 81 3 
ZUistahaevahaneyo\elslerecelarsiahsiefaleVeisiie levers fanenersvereretetsyeie 5 5 
Hotels andi restauranta eer turen nen ee ise ne te ‘ ee eee ee 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 126.2 128.0 Me 4861 eae a 38 
Industrial composi ; : } : 
BOSH Fr ciinron vane een eae 121.6 122.9 119.7 78.84 79.02 76.48 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, OCTOBER, 1961 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Nors: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 

























































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

$ $ $ 
Mining...... Sea ARI) 5 aay essai PAE emcee cote ERP ays 117.1 118.5 129.0 97.38 96.32 93.90 
A erbisall srr TaN Ta ep yn raced x neta ees veto Loteserercastsesoke mist tsnstctetaiove 130.5 132.7 135.1 99.32 98.19 95.17 
OL eS rae eae ec lene a Sale eto eee BAS 69.6 70.0 72.8 81.31 80.18 76.33 
Other meta lisse ae -ecte eee eciseess aetna es stala eae 187.2 191.3 193.1 105.56 104.33 101.80 
HUGIS Barney eee Mos sino Male’ ae os SSAC ss 85.9 85.4 88.9 99.12 97.81 95.67 
Coal ease vSsu\ 5) cy Suceate ale ')xielala arene © -apaydhela afi crateletarase-ata\ecciays 43.7 42.9 48.2 78.76 72.62 74.59 
Oiland natural gas: so per tte cle srscde/s oes Meee te es 266.9 267.7 263.8 113.55 115.09 112.28 
Nou metals -c meee rickiee een eee aeneanenrn 148.2 150.7 142.6 86.53 86.35 85.25 
Manfacturind: Secs <cencocseeea sissies aateies ee 112.1 112.8 109.6 81.77 81.15 78.95 
Durable goods crete o Wasiagne delatncseaeetecioee 113.9 112.5 110.5 88. 64 88.24 85.25 
INon-durable- go0ds 4 ..ccoa cence nose Saeed conta secu 110.6 113.0 108.9 75.83 75.21 73.60 
Pond And PeVerages. is acm nage ae nde stesaeee toes 120.1 129.6 119.7 70.76 68.81 68.63 
Meat products). iv acces ve Sees sos gee ce steelne ses 141.2 140.2 140.0 80.79 81.01 77.94 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 122.4 201.5 127.8 57.40 54.14 54.91 
Svan amall products. 025282523 3.5652 sce tse oes 103.4 104.5 103.5 79.72 80.92 77.97 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 7 112.1 111.6 67.91 68.49 66.45 
Distilled’and malt liquors.) .4.2..02<4.0 sce06 ee 102.4 100.5 106.6 98.97 98.08 94.68 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............-...00+- 80.5 80.6 80.0 82.11 81.89 77.88 
Rubber ProGucts Me, swe sis seiaicescsie arises fads eren 103.9 102.9 102.4 85.85 85.92 80.58 
Heathen products. Ao cae aveie yas syerelsinret oie sina setnecies o 88.2 88.9 83.8 55.00 55.77 52.86 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 93.2 94.7 90.3 51.67 52.88 49.31 
Textile products (except clothing)................-- 80.7 80.2 Wellesh 65. 82 65.52 63.12 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............- 75.4 74.8 68.7 63.21 63.22 59.06 
Woollenieoods st tentitte. 4 acca tiatcens oecine'aoeisioaiee 62.4 62.4 63.5 62.47 61.75 59.68 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............css00s0000% 85.6 85.1 84.0 71.30 71.22 69.35 
Glothing CGexttlejand fur). 5 ccen. -mecicieeisins sine 93.5 94.1 91.9 51.47 51.90 49.94 
Men's clothinzes. sete chs cet teres oe eee erences 95.1 95.0 91.3 50.26 51.00 48.28 
Women sOlGURING = .cccdserae so eccedscicceceamanse 101.7 104.7 99.7 52.26 53.20 50.81 
RATE OO CS Saree sratelis ie olersinip)2vays/iclas aso) s/sleye aj larnisyaneisis 75.0 74.1 76.6 51.95 51,18 50.39 
Wood sproGtchs sac ccc cies eisai cere ane eisiere cell slessmnsisisGiers 105.7 108.6 102.1 70.79 71.57 69.47 
Baw and planing marllss. Joiejncscsast's foisisoaie seeres 107.0 111.8 102.0 71.91 73.36 ats 
AB EPTATUUTS = oni cisscrsiele esis overs ieia i ois (o,3,< 21d. dveletoleysiazeiers 114.5 114.1 113.2 70.92 70.45 67.47 
ObherswOOGs prod ucts: | <icisiew.ceteieercterccays vie wise e.svelere 82.1 82.4 80.8 63.19 62.71 61.25 
IPAPEIDEOUUCLS tan aelesestastein ois sinieiticeievele ei aiaisvols eons 126.1 127.4 125.5 96.28 95.47 93.56 
Pulprand paper wail lS: cecerrctcaaaisawials aioe ciswt eseis-< 126.3 128.2 126.4 104.06 102.90 101.07 
Mtherpaper Products. Aa ccc wiecens/s lise <is)siejalesals sie 125.6 125.6 123-2 77.94 77.70 75.43 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.........-.. 125.6 125.5 125.1 87.98 88.79 85.43 
ronan dstecl ProGuUCes: a ssaineleceeesien esis css suis= se 104.6 104.5 103.0 93.50 93.40 89.66 
Agricultural implements. . E itpeentn neta. t/ ate 53.3 47.1 56.9 95.02 95.89 90.14 
Fabricated and structural steel.............-+... 150.7 153.4 147.6 93.15 94.18 86. 87 
TAT CiWATS AUC MoO US isc 5) 6121c/s)atsialaetara avs a srevore ee 104.7 102.6 98.3 82.20 82.88 79.82 
Heating and cooking appliances.........-....++-+ 104.4 104.2 97.5 80.92 81.36 78.50 
PEON CABLINGS S.-i as leis sci es sina sie'e eens aa wsneneeet- 92.3 95.0 89.4 90.15 90.73 85,12 
Machinery InGustriall: ss cclere ner.cileisisie sis ovialeiace 118.0 eesti 112.9 88.85 88.63 86, 85 
Primary iron and steel. .ssics cec.cncc2 ee ence vine += 120.5 121.1 116.5 109.14 106.13 103.96 
Bheeurmetal Products ic cac cis viviciec.ccje seis vieja s\ecatee 106.2 107.1 110.6 90.14 93.05 87.78 
Wire and. WITTE PLOGUGCTS. cc oj010.0)2'0:s)s.012 «en oleieleeieiee 111.6 110.8 113.4 94.65 94.71 88.79 
Transportation equipment 108.4 100.5 103.3 94.13 92.66 89.39 
Aircraft and parts....... 259.6 254.5 248.5 97.13 96.13 94.86 
Motor VERICLES:,.. scnsdseaeaes pricearies 106.6 79.7 100.0 116.60 107.04 99.56 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories.........--.- 104.7 1€2.0 100.2 91.06 89.00 85.76 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..........-.. 56.7 56.6 58.7 84.08 84.70 80.77 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........2.++200++++: 133.6 13027 17 80.51 84.83 80.48 
Non-ferrous metal products..........00ceccseereees 125.9 127.1 129.6 93.54 93.66 90. 86 
‘Alumaintnn products), 5, xatcis ie cide sieiees sleia.sniseiriee 142.2 145.2 147.0 89.95 90.37 88.19 
Brass and copper products............0ssseseeee= 105.3 105.9 102.6 90.07 90.89 84.77 
Smelting and refining. ..2.<.-2s0ccensenercssies ss 141.6 143.5 150.6 101.68 101.33 98. 60 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............+++- 140.5 138.7 131.3 89 24 89.32 85.54 
Heavy electrical machinery............+.++0+0+- 102.5 102.4 102.1 96.03 96.22 92.91 
Telecommunication equipment..........--++++++ 248.0 241.8 215.0 87 21 86. 32 84.49 
Non-metallic mineral products 147.3 147.7 141.5 87.32 86.44 83.11 
lay productay. jaccaeecisecrese 92.2 93.6 86.4 78.76 78.20 (6.00 
Glass and glass products...........0eseeeeeeeeee 161.5 159.8 152.5 84.70 82.97 79.24 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-..-.-+++++ 134.9 136.9 138.0 117.69 115.73 117.80 
Petroleum refining and products...........---..++ 137.6 139.8 141.1 118.41 116.30 118.70 
Chemical prodtcts a. cletieaai2e «totes eielateieeissele nee 132.1 182.5 13157 95.97 96.18 91.85 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.8 120.6 116.6 84.19 83.98 81.52 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............--+e-eeeeeeee 154.4 155.1 156.8 106. 88 107.03 103.09 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............- 146.2 144.3 134.9 72.04 71.85 70.92 
Construtctiomiasess totes seis letieleeisiersin os einstein 136.7 140.6 139.1 84.34 84.75 82.86 
Building and general engineering...........+++++ Sie 132.4 134.1 135.5 91.99 92.39 90.70 
Highways, bridges and streets..........+++++++++5 143.8 151.6 145.0 72.52 73.40 70,82 
Electric and motor transportation..........-.0++65 139.5 140.2 134.8 83.60 83.14 81.54 
IS OTVICO sano alle cain eae eisieieie aieisleisssieieseisiel= 151.8 155.8 en a 4 re} - , 

Hotels and restaurants......-...-++++e06- avers 129.4 135.4 is E 

naa and dry cleaning plants 127.9 127.8 115.4 48.68 48.81 47.63 
Industrial composite. ..... eatawe's arelaleisistsie eiaisisisisjzisieiais 122.8 123.3 121.5 79.06 78.75 76.69 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
NOVEMBER, 1961 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked Average ae ee 
a November | October | November} November| October | November 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

$ $ $ 
INewioun dancin ctr cecias cide elses 38.0 38.1 38.5 1.75 ea 1.74 
INO Va SCOLIAma en. biienetid: ssciasecen ae 40.8 39.6 40.5 1.56 1.58 1.59 
INewnbrunswicktis../sqe<caeet cecs-obkine 41.1 40.5 41.1 1.63 1.62 1.56 
Quebec stare cet oc ares ate tates ater Ie 42.2 42.2 41.6 1.66 1,65 1.62 
Onbari ogee qari lee oatsedorsbointe er ok APNG 41.1 41.4 40.5 1.93 1.93 1.88 
Manitobavac nats detaes oseim ie edec ae ane 39.8 40.2 40.0 1.74 1.73 1.67 
Saskatchewanlauen. ccs tetactie eee ne ietye 38.5 39.0 38.4 1,98 1.95 1.93 
Arlibertal (Fess estas ses coset oe ei 40.0 40.7 39.6 1.98 1.97 1.91 
British Columbia @) 4.5 sarcilese een ckis 38.4 37.7 37.8 2.26 2.24 2.22 




















©) Includes Northwest Territories. 
®) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 


C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
OCTOBER, 1961 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings. 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
che October September| October October | September | October 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ $ 

Newfoundland 5. ascetee ste ot 2's9 deteeie estes 38.2 37.9 38.5 1.71 1.66 1.68 
Nowa SCOtlaast. Sancti ose tcne ate saat 39.6 40.1 40.5 1.58 1.58 1.57 
Newi Bruns wack eeepc ste trs tna atetevale ovejere 40.4 40.6 40.8 1,62 1.57 1.55 
Quebea! pe aetestaotatt oa Bertin ei eobsio ste 42.2 42.4 41.5 1.65 1.65 1.61 
Ontario ah aosessned sees nsassemicleses 41.4 41.5 40.7 1.93 1.90 1.87 
IManitobais tis 4-o-9 065 sie =e se.delete esis 40.3 40,1 40.8 1.73 1.73 1.65 
Saskatchewan... sections < 2/0 0:8 cle steclsisicie'e 39.0 39.2 39.6 1.95 1.94 1.89 
IAT ber ba OOS Seectatts Wiis, siaisinie miaieieseetejolels a1o'% 40.7 39.8 40.2 1.97 1.98 1.91 
British; Columbis@)es 2 cicns...<%<)amie,c)s</e0 37.8 38.0 38.0 2.24 2.22 2.20 

















@) Includes Northwest Territories. 
@) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1961 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






































































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINT 8256050: SOIR Rs aise es sooo 42.7 | 42.7 | 41.9] 2.14] 2.13] 2.10] 91.23 | 90.90] 88.14 
IMs reat irr Sepa ee eee aero ee 43.0 | 43.0] 42.5 | 2.21 | 2.20] 2.18] 94.76 | 94.56 | 92.67 
el CE ort A ae 43.7 | 43.5] 43.6] 1.75 | 1.74| 1.69 | 76.51 | 75.69] 73.71 
@thenmetalaaen caceee. Mae cae eee 42.7 | 42.8] 42.0] 2.38 | 2.37] 2.38 |101.57 |101.54 | 100.05 
Hue ative ah ane sx aes preteen ceyetin Me eacomen cies 41.0} 41.0] 39.1] 2.03] 2.03] 1.97 | 83.38 | 83.33 | 77.00 
Coal aCe Re OM cote: nee ee 41.7] 42.1] 38.0] 1.82] 1.84] 1.75 | 75.78 | 77.29 | 66.55 
Oil and natural gas 39.7| 39.2] 40.9] 2.40] 2.38 | 2.34] 95.56 | 93.60 | 95.53 
Non-metal......... 43.6| 43.7] 43.3 | 1.98] 1.94] 1.93] 86.27 | 84.83 | 83.68 
Manufacturing... 41.1] 41.2] 40.6] 1.84] 1.84] 1.79] 75.66 | 75.69 | 72.82 
Durable goods...... 41.6 41.6 40.9 2.00 2.00 1.95 | 83.32 | 83.39 79.79 
Non=durable goods... cess. sacle james 40.7 | 40.8] 40.4] 1.69 | 1.68] 1.65 | 68.73 | 68.72 | 66.64 
Hoodlandi beverages. stas«seterancseeeaeceee 40.1 40.2 40.4 1.60 1.59 1.57 | 64.11 | 64.16 63.59 
Mea tproductss tn saeueer seh oem one 40.4] 40.7] 39.8] 1.87] 1.87] 1.83 | 75.42 | 76.39 | 73.06 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.9 39.5 40.7 2 1,25 1,22.| 47.07 |. 49.37 49.60 
Granta PrOdUGHSs a. disor eevee enter aisle 42.7 42.5 43.0 1.81 1.79 1.74 | 77.21 | 75.92 74.84 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.3] 41.4] 41.6 1.49 1.49 1.45 | 61.63 | 61.87 | 60.17 
Miseilled) liquors. eee eee ae 40.8] 42.1] 39.8] 2.04] 2.07] 2.01 | 83.30 | 86.95 | 79.99 
NEATGALi CHAOS Rees ee ee ea 39.2] 39.0] 39.0] 2.34. 2.35] 2.31] 91.70 | 91.65} 90.04 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............- 39.4 40.3 39.9 1.81 1.90 1.90 | 71.20 | 76.65 64.11 
Up bex Products ynecscan ccna a nance cinemer 42.3 42.2 40.8 1.91 1.91 1.81 | 80.59 | 80.78 73.87 
heather products, jsaswramcericnennsie desea teen 41.5 | 40.6] 40.4 1,25 1.24 1,22 | 51.95 | 50.45 | 49.36 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 41.0] 39.7 39.8 1.20 1.19 1,17.| 49.02 | 47,15 46.50 
Other leather products..................00- 42.7 42.5 41.7 1.37 1.35 1.34 | 58.51 7.61 55.81 
Textile products (except clothing).... 43.0 43.1 42.3 1.39 1.39 1.35 | 59.85 | 59.84 57.07 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. ..-| 41.9 42.0 40.6 1.42 1.42 1.37 | 59.61 | 59.47 55.47 
Woollenvaocds Mneeeser cen aan 43.9] 44.0] 43.4] 1.32] 1.31 | 1.26 | 57.74 | 57°71 | 54:79 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................] 44.2] 44.0] 43:7] 1.45 | 1.45 | 1143 | 64.18 | 63.93 | 62.47 
Clothing (textile and fur)..................... 38.7 | 39.3] 38.0] 1.19] 1.19] 1.15 | 45.92 | 46.67 | 43.58 
NUGSWIS GLOGS, snohooncoodeonimantouusedenuk 38.1 | 38.8] 36.7] 1.19] 1.19 | 1.15 | 45.48 | 46.11 | 42°30 
Wionsents'cle thin pe cemecinen nai 36.8} 37.8] 36.2] 1.23 | 1.25] 1.21 | 45.35 | 47.98 | 43°57 
UeGTHUK FROIBIC SL, connec boumbouasunsobac ke dui ten 42.2] 42.5] 41.9] 1.11] 1.11] 1.09 | 47.02 | 47/26 | 45.53 
CAUGoroliantoreln shes ounw onc cooneacsaaccncdune: 42.0 | 41.8] 41.1] 1.62] 1.62] 1.59 | 68.18 | 67.50 | 65.33 
Saw and planing mills...................... 40.9) 40.4] 40.2] 1.74] 1.72] 1.70] 71.01 | 69.55 | 68.43 
Furniture............0.0. 44.1] 44.5] 42.8] 1.48] 1.49] 1.45 | 65.43 | 66.35 | 62.04 
Other wood products 43.1] 43.0] 42.2) 1.35] 1.35] 1.33 | 58.42 | 58:14 | 56.29 
PADCH DUOUUCUSh an sre ian paeecrenenee eri AIG") 44.8 1 4126] 2210) gets)" 2248) 1 Ons) || outs 88.73 
Pulp and paper mills....................... 41.6] 41.7] 41.8] 2.38] 2.36] 92.31 | 98.95 | 98.46 | 96.55 
Other paper products....................... 41.6] 41.9] 41.2] 1.70] 1.71] 1.64] 70.84 | 71.73 | 67.54 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 39.2] 39.1] 39.1] 2.25] 2.24] 2:17] 88.25 | 87.61 | 84.71 
*Tron and steel products...................... 41.2] 41.6] 40.6] 2.13 | 2.14] 2-09 | 87.85 | 89:09 | 84.78 
Agricultural implements........... 40.0] 39.7] 39.1] 2.18] 2.13 | 2:07 | 87.24 | 84758] 81.04 
Fabricated and structural steel 41.2) 40.8] 41.7] 2.09] 2.08] 2.06 | 86.10 | 84.61 | 85.97 
Hardware and tools........................ 42.6] 42.5] 41.8] 1.77] 1.78] 1.77 | 75.55 | 75.68 | 73.97 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41,0) 41.9] 39.5] 1.82] 1.82] 1.76] 74.63 | 76:17] 69.75 
Gaia GAGLINTE La ynotdddn su sounn souieea hod ca. 42.4] 42.9] 41.1] 2.02] 2.02] 1.99 | 85.64 | 96.57] 81.68 
Machinery, industrial...................... 41.5] 41.7] 41.5] 2.00] 1.99] 1.96] 82.90 | 83:11 | 81.19 
Primary iron and steel..................... 40.3 | 41.2] 39.7] 2.55} 2.57] 2.49 |102.73 |105.77 | 98.76 
Sheet metal products....................... 40.8] 41.5] 40.5] 2:05] 2.06 | 2:01 | 83.55 | 88.48 | g1 154 
Wire and wire products... 41.8] 42.5] 40.5] 2:10] 2:10] 92:02 | 97:69 | 89.46 | 81.73 
*Transportation equipment 41.5] 41.2] 40.6] 2.17] 2/17] 2:07] 90.00 | 89:15 | 34.414 
Ainoratt and tnartate tease nee an eee 42.5] 42.1] 42.5] 2.14] 2:14] 2108] 91:15 | 90°01 | 88.32 
Motor vehicles, v5 cosag.05 +0500 oes cusuc dene 44.3 | 44.4] 41.2] 2.39] 2.41] 2129 |105:91 |106.80 | 94.43 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........] 40.6] 40:8] 39:8] 2.10] 2:09] 2:04 | 3:17 | 85:39 | si224 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 30.1] 39.3] 39:2] 2:08] 2:08 1.95 | 81.41 | 81:90 | 76/38 
Shipbuilding and repairing --| 39.9} 38.1] 39.7] 2.06] 2:06] 2:00 | 82:29 | 78°34 | 79°72 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 41.0 41.0 40.9 2.14 2.15 2.09 87.66 87.6 2 Bot 
Aluminum products........-......0.0, 41.7] 42.1] 43.6] 1.87] 1.88] 1.89 | 78°15 79:4 0.10 
Brass and copper products.................. 41.3 42:1 | 40.0] 2:01 | 2103 | i769 | 83:00 oe ba | voce 
Smelting and refining...................... 40.4| 40:0/ 40.2| 2:40] 2/41 | 2:31 | 96:98 | se's¢ | ootae 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............] 41.8 | 41.6 | 40.7 1.89] 1.88] 1.85 79.18 78.44 75.24 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment,| 41.4 41.5 40.5 2. 11 2. 08 2. 05 87. 49 86. 4 es 
Telecommunication equipment............. 415) 49.4 | 40.81 4 76'| 4.73 | dm ge ae | suceu lena oo 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- : i : E eee g.80 
B AADLCES tare O rane i err ee ne 40. 39. . 
Riccio eee a7 | aco | ats | ger | Argh | 4:80 | 22-89 | 74.87 | 75.74 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 42.5 | 42.21 40.8| 1.80] 1.76 | 1:74 76.55 768 | figs 
*Non-metallic mineral products ccccecnsasn, 43.1] 43:8] 42:8} 187| 1:89] i132 | #0:86 | goign i817 
EL YuDROCUC LS a cece ay ant era ene nen hen 42.5 | 43.4 é : ; ; s : 
Glass and glass products............ 41.5] 41.8 41:9 1188 me 1°83 18°96 inl 
Products of petroleum and coal.. 41.6] 41:3] 40:9] 2:64] 2/59 | 2°58 l109:82 lie. | a9scc3 
CMMICAL PROCUCUS, \\.js,eieieiersiarcisis nie creersn aetcten 40.9 40.9 40. : 5 ? y i 
ete ane EDe aon ies! preparations..| 39.8] 40.3 39.6 130 37 54 63. 17 63.39 80.31 
Acids, alkalis and salts............cc0cceeee 41.0 40.3 ‘ 3 : a : 
Coe manufacturing industries........| 42.3 | 42.5 29 On 149 ee ey 2 oF aL Be 
SErUCUIOMY (cis ste ae Sec oh ene ee 40.6 | 41. ; 2 y 3 : 2 : 
Building and general engineering: janesedeases 40.8) 41 3 a 3 2: iB ib 2: telly eel ee 
re ee ; 5 : : .14 | 87.94 | 89.95 | 88.10 
ghways, bridges and streets.............. 40.3] 42.0] 40.0] 1.65] 1.66] 1.62] 66.3 
Electric and motor transportation............ 43.3 43.8 43.2 1.91 1.91 : a oateeaene ee 
SEPViC0) 205). Heoe nc an ee 38.4] 38.7| 39:0] 1.08] 4. tela eee 
Hotels and restaurants. ....4.....se+<-.-0e«]/ 88:1 | 38.6] 30:01 1.05 106 | ioe 30.94 | 40.80 ‘Oca 
a n . ei » e * . . . . 
undries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.1 40.0 | 39.8 1.04 1.03 1.02 | 41.57 | 41.35 | 40.41 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1961 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 










































































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING Tareas eens alenecrr actamecm nears 42.7 | 41.9 | 41.9] 2.13 | 2.13 | 2.09 | 20.98 | 89.44 | 87.53 
Metaliminings- 2 eradieite scagavacwi on ae toma 43.0 42.1 41.6 2.20 2,22 2.17 | 94.69 | 93.28 90.23 
UGE ceaercscss or beter east ela aici Cetin rates Aas Aerts 43.5 42.6 42.2 1.74 1.75 1.68 | 75.69 | 74.62 70.91 
Othersmetal rere csmtus tee ais haere 42.8 41.9 41.3 2.38 2.39 2.36 101.75 |100.07 97.66 
NIGUS mers csscnrctas cuataraheteainictocicls atte cpa auch eaecale 41.6 39.5 41.5 2.03 2.01 1.98 | 83.33 | 79.59 82.12 
Coal Berane rorstatue botnis sachs) cloxteesresajaie cle aacveys Ghergie’é 42.1 38.9 41.3 1.84 1.78 1.78 | 77.29 | 69.22 73.47 
Oil and natural gas 39.2 40.6 42.0 2.38 2.37 2.34 | 93.60 | 96.09 98.11 
Non-metal,............ 43.7 44.0 43.5 1.94 1.93 1.90 | 84.83 | 85.10 82.86 
Manufacturing....... 41.2 41.3 40.7 1.84 1.81 1.78 | 75.67 | 75.00 72.66 
Durable poods s -eepigcce oon doe acme cet aan 41.6 41.7 41.0 2.00 1.99 1.94 | 83.32 | 82.82 79.57 
Non-dura ble woodsy-. ia... «+ nae eermes de semaaens 40.9 41.0 40.5 1.68 1.66 1.64 | 68.76 | 68.22 66.54 
Pood ‘and beverages... ss.csccse ess. caaanec ces 40.3 40.8 | 40.4] 1.60 1.53 1.56 | 64.32 | 62.52 63.11 
Ment productsaacee sok dastatee sn enc odeet 40.7 40.9 40.1 1.87 1,88 1,82 | 76.39 | 76.78 73.21 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.5 | 43.9] 39.1 1.25 1.14] 1.25 | 49.37 | 50.26 | 48.68 
Craimearall prOGduets: dam acc sok on doc omens 42.5 42.8 42.7 1.79 1.81 1.73 | 75.92) 77.43 73.81 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.4] 41.3} 41.8] 1.49] 1.50] 1.46 | 61.87 | 61.78 | 61.29 
Distilled Hqmouseee.. fas, ca aes cocehecess: 42.1 40.9 41.7 2.07 2.07 2.00 | 86.95 | 84.70 83.65 
TATE Ors eve site oy eae oes coterie ieeiceec 39.0 |] 39.0] 38.6] 2.35] 2.34] 2.30 | 91.65 | 91.29 | 88.66 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............- 40.3 | 40.0} 40.0] 1.90] 1.90] 1.81 | 76.65 | 76.19 | 72.28 
Rubberproductsreses aos saneiaae oe Seccee aac 42.6 42.8 41.1 1,90 1.89 1.82 | 80.83 | 80.94 74,65 
Wheater productsasers «c++ scise nsec esie/die cies ees 40.6 41.5 39.5 1,24 1.24 1.21 | 50.47 | 51.49 47.99 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).. 39.7 41.2 38.4 1.19 1.19 1.16 | 47.17 | 48.84 44.49 
Other leather products........... 42.5 42.2 42.0 1,35. 1.35 Piss} Sisol Al Oley 55. 84 
Textile products (except clothing).. ..--] 43.1 | 48.0 | 42.2) 1.39] 1.38] 1.34 | 59.86 | 59.89 | 56.65 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods... ..| 42.0 42.0 40.1 1.42 1.41 1.36 | 59.47 | 59.44 54.51 
Woollen soods.a-shesme cee, antierinies cso ass 44.0 43.6 43.3 1.3 1.30 1.26 | 57.71 | 56.64 54.61 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 44.0 44.0 43.3 1.46 1.45 1.43 | 64.29 | 63.87 61.81 
Clothing (textile and fur).....................| 39.3 |] 39.6 | 38.8 1.19 1.19 1.15 | 46.71 | 47.19 | 44.84 
Men’s clothing SASS IN See Se Se PERE ee 38.8 39.4 38.0 1.19 1.19 1.16 | 46.C7 | 46.79 43.97 
Women's: clouhing 25) fee poop acca meee oa: 37.9 38.2 37.2 1.25 1.27 1.22 | 47.45 | 48.45 45.36 
KcniGecood se a aeee eee nen etree ones 42.4 41.9 42.0 Lah ate 1.08 | 47.18 | 46.36 45.54 
*Woodsproduchsetetet atean« ceecceen eanee 41.7 42.3 41.5 a 62 1.62 1.59 | 67.48 | 68.53 66.05 
Bawsand planing mills,..cccnecccevessss cess 40.3 41.4 40.6 172 E72 1.70 | 69.43 | 71.40 69.01 
(BUTE DEELG sey ieie ieee een a Oraiede eis syaieraic Toe aosiets ss 44.6 44.3 43.5 1.49 1.49 1.46 | 66.52 | 65.85 63.36 
Other wood products 43.0] 42.8] 41.6 1.35 1.34 1.34 | 58.14 | 57.62 | 55.99 
Paper products. ....<.2sc0as000 41.8 41.5 41.6 2.18 2.17 2.41 | 91.05°) 90.30 87.69 
Pulp and paper mills.... a7 41.5 41.7 2.36 2.34 2.28 | 98.39 | 97.05 94,91 
Other paper products 41.9 41.7 41.5 1.72 eg 1.64 | 71.73 | 71.49 68.25 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 39.1 39.5 39.2 2,24 2.25 2.16 | 87.70 | 89.07 84.65 
*Iron and steel products; s.s2.2cs om 10% 21205) 55 204 41.6 41.6 40.7 2.14 2.14 2.09 | 89.07 | 89.02 85.02 
Agricultural implements................+--- 39.5 39.2 39.0 2.13 2.14 2.04 | 83.94 | 83.69 79.54 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.8 | 41.0] 88.2] 2.08] 2.10] 2.C7 | 84.61 | 86.20) 79.29 
and ware and boost ens. veces ere ne mestaee 42.5 42.8 | 41.5 1.78 1.79 1.77 | 75.68 | 76.48 | 73.37 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.8 | 42.4] 41.4] 1.82] 1.81 1.77 | 76.20 | 76.77 | 73.41 
EOI CAS ULI atin si sine ciao MO ea eieleixeete 42.9 42.8 40.8 2.C2 2.04 1.98 | 86.49 | 87.30 80.62 
Machinery, industrial). tsetse neusisrreo0 41.7} 41.8] 41.4 1.99 1.99 1.96 | 83.11 | 838.47 | 81.28 
Primary iron and: Steel... \cssieiiess e2s1+.2 «<0 41.2 40.2 40.1 2.57 2.54 2.50 |105.77 |102.16 | 100.25 
Sheet metal products... j..02..0csc6s0c2 5 00s 41.5 42.8 40.9 2.06 2.09 2.02 | 85.52 | 89.55 82.78 
Wire and wire products.. 42.5 42.5 40.8 2.10 2.11 2.03 | 89.46 89. 49 82.68 
*Transportation equipment..................- 41.2 40.7 40.5 Del 2.12 2.05 | 89.16 | 86.48 82.96 
AUK ETAly AMG DALES Sa jaarisemerde sauces .edess «9 42.1 41.7 42.0 2.14 2.11 2.07 | 90.01 | 88.C8 86.85 
Motor VebiCles: 52. 5/.cnicle steerer ae se osalesststes ais 44.4 42.0 40.8 2.41 2.35 2.24 |106.80 | 98.53 91.34 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.8 | 39.7 | 39.6] 2.09 2.08 } 2.00 | 85.39 82. 61 79.29 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.. A 89:4 | 39:7 | 40:0.) 2.08° |) 2:08 1.96 | 82.02 | 82.62 | 78.32 
Shipbuilding and repairing................-+ 38.1 40.3 | 39.6 | 2.06] 2.07 1.98 | 78.23 | 83.35 | 78 26 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............00+: 41.0 41.0 40.9 2.13 2.14 2.09 | 87.43 | 87.65 85.70 
Tuma pPrOGUChS sce ose ate <telele siete e\elese-c0. rs 42.1 42.7 | 43.8 1.88 1.88 1.84 | 79.04 | 80.23 | 80.67 
Brass and copper products............+++++: 42.1 42.6] 39.3 2.03 202 1.98 | 85.53 | 86.21 79.28 
Smelting and refining: 2 6c. screen neice ose 40.0 | 39.8| 40.3 | 2.89] 2.89 | 2.31 | 95.49 | 95.12 | 98.23 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..........--. 41.6 | 42.0 | 40.7] 1.88} 1.89 | 1.84 | 78.48 79.53 74.64 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 41.5 41.8 | 40.4] 2.08} 2.08 | 2.05 | 86.39 87. 25 | 82.72 
Telecommunication equipment,...........-. 41.4 41.7 40.8 Laie 1.78 1.68 | 71.61 | 72.11 68.60 
m cleaners and appli- 
ee Beales Simm eeeiaate a 39.4 40.9 40.2 1.90 L390 1.88 | 74.87 | 77.92 75. 62 
WY IT ANG CADIOs Soy mre e oo ae ocn. ain wets rapelss dain 43.0 43.3 40.9 2.11 2.12 2.03 90.76 91.70 82.93 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 42.2) 42.3] 40.7] 1.79] 1.82} 1.73 | 75.63 | 76.78 | 70.27 
*Non-metallic mineral products............-- 43.8} 43.7 42.8 1.89 1.87 1.82 | 82.71 81.72 78.07 
Olay products te jtsnce cic > se lciss ol apiereleniajersielsrels 43.4 43.2 42.9 1.70 1.70 1.64 | 73.57 | 73.36 70.31 
Glass and glass products..............++++- 41.8] 41.4] 40.7] 1.91 1.88 | 1.84 | 79.83 | 77.61 | 74.71 
Products of petroleum and coal..........-..-- 41.2 | 40.4] 41.5 | 2.59 | 2.56] 2.55 |106.74 |103.32 | 105.93 
@hemical’ products. tereseens = vee cone o's asisl= 40.9 | 41.2} 40.4] 2.04] 2.04] 2.00 | 83.60 | 84.32 | 80.84 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..} 49.3 40.3 | 39.8 1.57 1.56 1.53 | 63.37 | 63.09 60.91 
Acids, alkalis and salts........-.-0-:-0008++ 40.3 40.6 40.2 2.37 2.37 2.31 | 95.28 | 96.36 92.79 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 42.5 | 42.1 42.3 | 1.48] 1.49] 1.45 | 62.97 62. 61 | 61.26 
CoOnStTO CHOI Siei ataccee pais lsctsiee iene wis eialeveiorsia’> 41.9 | 42.5 | 41.8 1.97 1.96 | 1.95 | 82.67 | 82.41 | 81.51 
Building and general engineering............-. 41.8 | 42.2 | 41.6] 2.15 | 2.14] 2.14] 89.97 | 90.48 | 88.97 
2 43.0 42.2 1.66 1.66 1.62 | 69.48 | 71.28 68.28 
Highways, bridges and streets..............- ae a oa ears i190 | 1185 | 83.37 | 82.63 | 80.43 
Sarit. eked Seta ees 8887"! 238.652 38.9 1.08 | 1.07 1.06 41.71 | 41 6 | 41 39 
Hotels and restaurants...........0.0eceeseee- 38.6] 38.4] 38.7 i. : A 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.0 40.3 40.1 1.03 1.04 1.02 | 41.37 | 41.83 40.73 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6-—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Index Nemaber of 

5 Average Weekly 

Period slows, | Avernge | Average | Wages (1048-100) 

Per week | Earnings Wages Gumont 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 

Months: Average 1950 0. vscce ads see sone alot ace en eer 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

Monthly Average 95 6)tcays aeccetatstlecltieiieeteershreeteraee 41.0 1,52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

Month yaAcveraiz el 957 a, are css savererersveteactorertevets re vexernais 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

MonthiysAivieraizey 198 vers iajejcicteaytie cre tn etele vi cielo leretetenete 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 yy 

MonthiveAcveragenlO50 spare ceveccrageale siovaiereterecusreleteioenteiee 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

TPC OO CGO ENE secsatets ate outs arel.aisveleieleeie aperar oitsratesenereiacers 40.6 78 72.66 174.1 134.3 

IN@Wier ber (a Ae arsye sient ss) seater le ae ae 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 

Decem Der wars fovcserareiciecds sane oh at okie « xivia eas eons 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

TO GL VeamU ary wracenerete crtcstarclaras s/o evel eleray vativiel prea 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 

TG DE URE Viereeire ts dori apne deochecntterayevesutendh «oe astemet 40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 

Miarelak yan cceyaicterersye alae coratoarae esl Wexere ese sieeve 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 

AAV A vars taye ety at oxeceloa aralateeyoteversiatatees a aiamaro ase 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 

UV orereren cen <1 for eM (elicbs vals, ooh closely exes alate ated sete vung 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 

AITO Sat goes GVA Tore esac. acre. ee ke eee 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 

UVP ete Rue StoeeE LEO ws atic, pleted loon maeeres 40.6 1.82 73.95 177.2 137.3 

PU UBI st. kepcin raphe ai vee aac ERE RO tet ROAR 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 

De piben er sreebenapestesctte aye sarsvera azole ater laettters 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 

October aration as ote cas orden cents onateets 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 

IN Grom Der fiyayeiadieter-roste cist cvs. ssisragere wise site eels 41.1 1.84 75.66 181.3 139.7 

















Nort: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
} Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies hotified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 


Insurance Section 


» DBS: 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
































; Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Bebra rye 195% ote sta ererns 0% aks 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
Bebruary, gil: LOGS ie fs ckb.e coe sees 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 661,965 167,512 829,477 
Bebruary: Us O59) sbyeccmiciemios soetre 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 
Bebrinry, eee VOG0. 04, <cctae-ho.ae «2s 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786 , 294 
Bebrmary. gale OGL. . ecstelssccissssiacte, 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668, 766 185,972 854,738 
March Be LOGE oie cisletakis 001s cierete.s 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
April 1g 3! a SS ee a 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 
May BS LOG TT bis ckepietedoois-cctekss 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172,884 767,788 
June OF POGL |. Bincshh cole nn eels 17,078 17,208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July Be VOGL 0 ic ateueie clacelevsierates 15,103 16,445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
August DOG Et itn stas cca ¥ 15, 880 14,732 30, 612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
Septemiberail, 1061 225 .c deietasiccs soca: 14,963 17, 850 32,813 216,245 104, 695 320,940 
October Be UOC Ut cinta wine nemiom o 14,645 17,066 31,711 216,358 101,260 317,618 
INovemibersd 10612 9... grm.cacci ca > 12,936 14,979 27,915 249 , 228 107, 697 356, 925 
Mecem ber gis LOG. oe «trae c soci ecces 17, 462 15,940 33,402 | R 329,306 | R 124,966 R 454,272 
January if, L962 Ons hence cers 11,402 10, 866 22, 268 478, 470 136, 566 615, 036 
Pebruary of, 1062020 es nese cs 11, 428 12,069 23,497 570, 061 161,094 731,155 





@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


R-Revised. 





TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY YEAR, 1957-1960, AND BY MONTH, 


DECEMBER 1960-DECEMBER 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Year and Month 


Registrations Received 


Vacancies Notified 


Placements Effected 





























Male Female Male Female Male Female 
LOB TR RR rem chy Mitosis. stoves 2 2,714,759 938,704 720,798 398,740 586, 780 290, 924 
AQDB i occtessscree seis arsie mi slaieiete stein 2,790, 412 1,012,974 62C , 394 374, 245 548, 663 291,466 
RODD ics riers nai «vine vio nisieceate< 2,753,997 1,037,536 753,904 421,927 661,872 324,201 
LOGO Pecutstetamard relsielsiarirsteere pete 3,046,572 1,107,427 ee ae, en oe o 
December 1960............- 413,682 106, 677 3, 54 . 
PanGALY: LOGE. cea nsicisa aes 325, 690 101,372 47, 263 28, 403 41,861 21,498 
PeDVWAlY.; saex nvweewsisamek 234, 354 73, 854 40,440 25,796 34,961 18,763 
MARCH. resitisdid teases wags 238 , 863 77,357 49,241 31, 280 41,589 22, 285 
April 215,093 77, 950 58,172 32,159 49,354 23,000 
May tens oats coincic ni yclainnres 229 , 959 88,523 89,371 41,316 81,694 30, 861 
WTEG Me cinistaneeheeraaiw eyo xa es 230,718 100,318 81, 236 47, 267 73,620 37,793 
DOVE Fe cake eone ee arene 231,069 98,915 74,950 44,374 66,017 37,286 
August 232,512 100, 946 86, 849 57, 620 76,895 45,527 
September... 234, 100 92,605 84,048 46, 469 80, 430 38, 934 
October 262,415 94,783 78,281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
November 328, 443 108,175 83,750 38, 498 70,353 28,162 
December 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX FOR DECEMBER 
1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


















































Change 
from 
Industry Group Male Female Total §|—————— 
December 
1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping....................0ceceeeee cues 758 141 899 + 265 
BOrestry Sere ee ae oe Rha sikaw ea sabes eendeeanie ee ceeaes 1,618 31 1,649 + 368 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.....................0..00008: 589 51 640 + 112 
MetalsMining har jenoancnecetincscreen rimen im aamtaneoeimeca te 248 9 257 + 65 
OLS cee revst telat c/stestie a osreveieteceretoiets 190 26 216 + 36 
Non-Metal Mining................. 64 2 66 oie 40 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.... TOP ik scéeoeaness 15 + 3 
PPOSPOC HUT Hen iow ivatess. sis here is one aa owls Resateleas favs wo arora rel dielemtinnes 72 14 86 —_ 32 
Manufacturing ere ncrdecncee nonene asce aan eeieniasists oie trace asc 8,033 4,278 12,311 + 2,797 
Hoodsvand! Beverag est mintocsecbceliieon teenie iecanen nen 766 547 1,313 + 214 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products........ 145 93 238 + 154 
Rubber! Products. sie osizseaee sale enne 52 71 123 + 68 
eather Products...cccsens ccs seeleice 143 199 342 — 14 
Textile Products (except clothing) 248 216 464 + 109 
Clothing |(textileandur) iirc some verre icuionenee olen cae 281 1,246 1,527 + 178 
Woo deProductsencca want eet ashe de een aot tore eeanne 1,252 161 1,413 + 166 
WP ADELVET O CUGLBS arr ste eel nia aie’s eet on oe ates 794 199 993 - 1 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...................+ 244 309 553 + 147 
ironvandsSteelvProcductsneureins: «cence reecien one once en ate 1,291 207 1,498 + 319 
Lransportation) fi quipmientiien.<ssmeceisea sceeceeanaenem cae 1,408 155 1,563 + 599 
INon-Herrous Metal Products... «mcieseeincs esis onseceee nes 254 104 358 - 16 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 406 282 688 + 390 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..,...........sscececececvcecs 209 ris 286 + 119 
20 17 a0 + 4 
283 127 410 + 200 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................0..200+ 237 268 505 + 161 
Constr celom cya crercgs cosets inate iets aie aero teaaon oe ee SEE 7,731 115 7,846 + 1,079 
GeneraliContractorsm ae eet cone neon noe een 5,280 77 5,357 + 654 
Special’ Unade, Contractorsicncccnen teen enicneeer nonin tne 2,451 38 2,489 + 425 
Transportation, Storage and Communication................. 5,431 236 5,667 + 770 
AL FAMSDODUMHION aaa has pac sts ain eae eons hEe oN nore 5,214 114 5,328 aj Ol 
Batetiveve 184 28 212 + 7 
33 94 127 + 2 
299 35 334 + 82 
Trade. (hte ce he nee : 5,907 5,993 11,900 + 3,201 
Wholesale. ° 2,130 739 2,869 =e en Ouly 
etail 3,777 5, 254 9,031 + 2,584 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 350 507 857 + 123 
Servi Cer 2ssccaraystiespararanstersrausterssoc inosine Ae areratetors oan ea ernest 30,503 23,897 54,400 
Community or Bublig Service tena aauccctcesie sarin oacanmeetinan "648 1.033 1,681 eS a 
GovernmentiSenyices......¢ 2. 52asesenmto seereenn ne - ie eaa odes 26,103 14, 363 40, 466 + 1,460 
Recreation. Service ws ieesny.tvenyorneteteretsiarsistste ter nvarat aioe ance tere eernIteee 192 96 288 = "89 
Business SOLVACET IN caras0.s nue ors MOTT sya chore ater IM ease oe 845 534 1,379 + 264 
BersonalliServace seem setsrerev vector veistersicic te ctarkriarsioe ery ero ae 2,715 7,871 10,586 + 452 
GRAN DITOTAL EPR is stecateeacccoses het. 61,219 35, 284 96,503 +10, 965 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT DECEMBER 29, 1961(‘) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








: Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 




















Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers....42 2022.0 sige dee side sscencce ss ssece 7,966 Lee 9,743 
GlerrcalaWorkerse sca svacnecsnesels dacs aashee a spmet ee oa ee eee ee 17,459 41,795 59, 254 
BalesyWOrKerseeme cates =\atadele sareisie oetsiciereec Meee RA oe Rect ccokteeme tome 7,877 12,019 19,896 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers.............cccccceveuccevevaces 38, 893 26, 866 65,759 
DGRITTEM eee Mettetete exo eta sieleists sists cigtalavaicwia ae ee hs ee Te aso clo siete use Delon 4,506 74 4,580 
Agriculture; Fishing, Forestry: (Wx. log:) 0.03... 505s Gees ove sever eccces 7,158 865 8,023 
Skallédiand*Seni-Skilled: Workers: cc.2,ssi cessor 10 Sites bens. delseltaies ose 220,556 24,052 244, 608 
Food and kindred products (inel. tobacco).............0ceesceeeecees 2,055 658 2,713 
shextules AGlOvhing HebOsavss hse tale ale ais ee Oe es ois Hehe eee 3,712 16,015 19,727 
umberand lumber productSs5.2ci.00c.ne eeeet eee bc eum niece t ean he 25,112 138 25, 250 
Pulp, paper (nel printing) nce < ccs. eases Ges ness oe oes 1,247 488 12736 
Heapherand leather proguctsssccsoncs cose oe ee eee et poe eee 1,305 1,14 2,453 
Stone, clay and glass productssst ac... h-Maleme eh ales asic omnis arecle oth 869 46 915 
Metalworkanig. 5. Scns cmeccrewiveiew ae meme «Gain eM btaytasicns scams serene 18,995 879 19, 874 
GICGULICAIE 2822 fa esd diac atc tairtee ase eee ee ee aos ascent enone 3,177 916 4,093 
Transports LhON SQUIPMIER Gis sa. odiscren ed cM On ceterdes cae whiah ale pearls 584 32 616 
IMirrasri ge See ree Set cite ceases laa ccere a ee ee ee Geb sere eso 2898: ilceansaieleareioalec 2,393 
Constirneniont san sa dae oe eb a a ects ce mete acted ers stei aeR tree etre ae 68,305 10 68,315 
Mranspoptation: (except SexmileM ) 5...) ca ieisisiee reel Wa aiase ale cislelere/st eysiciovelele's 41,782 LL 41,893 
Communications and publiciwtility:.... Meee ole ieee cee ceelnon + bie slates 1,284 2 1,286 
rH ANC ISSR VACO Sas e ae ciate tie aicliaiiaiete coe Ree se pert ters ate ict tats, arcade td 6,712 2,195 8,907 
Otherslillédiand semi-skalled sc... che ta... oa ctideowscddle teenie «ov sees 30, 448 1,064 31,512 
LORE ORN is aaah sine inh dina Rilo os On a TR ees Size Mate aa.s-cn sak eee 5,326 341 5,667 
IND PLENULCES a sae be Mea Babe 5 @ Sore hose aren Mee ioe pos Te mtomte cise coe 7,250 9 7,259 
Minka EGR VGEEETS Gia cc cneden nee eo aaie 25 25. VU Ee ins bint seit sata 174,055 29,118 203,173 
IBjod ned CODA CEO Heo. He dele Oe iste o.c's:c kA illonn wea cee nak waka ae 7,632 10,370 18, 002 
humiberand lam berproductSascs) «a5 cis peom oetaels elnenlel eh. eeiarss,eleiche 19,394 449 19, 843 
IMetaliworkang ce sarejcrecun ois, pia teris a aseibioicieranstqra)oatie eetletars cia eas sVareleistess- ane apo 8,502 572 9,074 
COnGITINEDION « . 5. Sara ate te seth sa eae ewe MOO el nism ais eas a Sp Sieleiels oe 92,353 1 92,354 
PMiher Waiskslled Workers cs sc ciscec.c teeth raves hats ce een aaa Be 46,174 17,726 63, 900 
GRAIN DD) DOTA Di ssicpsissirass, 515 ceo ee asso AR wsesela oreo ale 478,470 136,566 615,036 











@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 29, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
































































ae oO Previous ee a) Brcrieus 
ce ear ce ear 
Deas 29, Tessar Peer Dec. 29, 
1960 1960 
Newfoundland.................... 21,268 24,869 || Quebec—Conc’d. 
aoe ere aie arent oreo iste etete eer 4,316 5,275 ee prroee Sa eeeGieivevataceteretsiil Tra eetatic 5,365 6,736 
rand Falls 2,025 2,238 ONE: occ Aah meee wie sie rere et ae encore 2,794 3,296 
Ua VOMMI See ie rtteseieeeisenablineiien 14,927 17,356 aoe Mines.... 1,913 2,596 
rois-Riviéres..... 5,464 , 580 
Prince Edward Island............ 4,447 4,841 Wali diOry eos sroeiecitaicimecie seme 1,530 2°387 
C@harlottetownsssnias..0 aeeeeee 2,645 3,068 Valley fiel Uitmn. mraretstoielstetetereteenie aie 2,617 3,113 
Summerside s ness eeneae conan 1,802 1773 WVictoniavilles ee scecaccem ries eis 2,304 3,426 
Nee a eeiss eas al Ville St. Georges...3..........0.- 2,618 2,767 
POS Ran ins eae A '; 
Aeon Orstire se Meneses eeh eieh eiete cee 1,190 Y,413) | Omtario, «5.2 ec scisie sae s oisieiioe ee 188,875 238,878 
Bridgewateten.aa-mcnen scales saint 1,658 2,208 Arn priOnenneer et aa an mek eer 461 456 
JE NSHES ota aes vo be Cteeme meoro ts 4,966 5,438 Barrie’ sja:.,ccciescinsie. sis em wee eh 1,408 1,705 
Um vernesst ie. G8 nose. sadecieeion 981 1,047 Belleville seasendic. cats Soren 4 2,068 2,391 
Kentville SPV oh tehale vivo cette 2,241 3,234 Bracebrid gers. stakes sani 1,431 1,736 
uiverpoolieet Separmeretn ey eeeae 629 772 Braap tomsete soc, 8. aeerenne oe 1,380 1,741 
New Glasgows......2....60.cnue: 3,608 4,347 Brantiord seta sss «ssi senreeniene Saks 3,914 
Spring hil ey eee. ce en 1,020 1,161 Brockville: 3 jo. o0s 0p ee 706 960 
DY ANEY evat aban select ae: 5,067 5,798 Carleton Place 333 447 
Sydney Mines¥%.252..c00 soc noses } Ap odh es aeeine 2 Chatham: Syn ene seamen een 2,541 2,649 
ZCUNO aS IRIRN, © oan ce eee 1,959 2,191 Cobourg tari: eisai sees t, 11% 1,238 
Marmiou tate ee 500s eee niin 2,367 2,707 Collingwood: 0st esee eee 1,063 1,389 
Comwmallt Ren aecioscuwecenes. 3,659 4,334 
New Brunswick................... 27,334 32,153 Hit Gaketa aha: cenietee estes 638 423 
Bathurstuan, detec 4,930 5,356 Hort, Briere arcrk Meee Bere 750 977 
Campbellton 1,804 2,587 KortiErancesh. niin meen anne 785 760 
Edmundston 2) 115: 2,478 Hort Willian wcnaadanememan tie a 2,922 3,407 
1,625 2,166 GiallG 2c rcic oe Ble a RIE 1,594 2,482 
420 659 Gananoque yen, jac. beens 460 500 
7,286 8,423 (Goderich: ees nea nein ca ee 777 862 
2,477 2,687 Guelph ee cece eee ene 2,110 3,021 
3,261 3,685 Elamiltoneoeeeernce cece manner 13,819 19,691 
1,421 1,760 Hawkesbury 947 1,305 
627 787 Kapuskasing 892 869 
1,358 1,565 TN wate tecaisiestevaisleuets, sPaeeotaera Aste 1,126 1,015 
ATI BSUONL, varerene oenevocnrsietas cheleieislale 2,485 A 
187,701 227,357 Karkland Make? \,...<-eeeaewaeee 1,502 i a 
2,487 2,358 TREMOR o cohrisnoneusumsceeo: 3,375 5,959 
666 965 Leaming tone 52 910 772 
1,096 764 WDindsa yin Wee ane tein tie ae ee 784 "856 
1,464 1,851 IcistowelSeee cerns een 515 679 
1,160 1,382 Tondo meen een ren eee 4,288 6, 886 
1,810 2,241 Long’Branch, thie oar 3/656 6,115 
27136 25:1 B35||| gee dlls reclame co ne 1,477 1,546 
2/445 2/397 INEFEINCS, Sou snduonenBucavcsandon: "857 "857 
Doe reese aeoaaeeas 403 604 Newmarketes pens siete ns 1,369 1,785 
OlDedU ty araae naa, 1,274 1,324 Niagara Falls 3,030 3,573 
2; 487 2,918 North Bay..... 1,815 2) 444 
744 891 Oakville... 876 1) 255 
927 784 || Orillia... 1, 108 1,724 
1,694 HAT ||P MORNE Eisy cconaaarentte Soocnee aca. 4611 5,037 
3,033 SOOM Ona. cs achadedeaconccsa cane 6,794 7,281 
3,997 45569) | Owen! Sounds ecg saan enka ue 1,919 2) 355 
4543 5,298 Rarry, Sound see 5 ements "757 "674 
2,799 2,935 Bem broke ence. ener ee 1,992 2,142 
935 11121) Perth temeteieen ene rereienn ei Nits 668 786 
2,148 2,415 Peterboroughsnin. ai). ane 3,037 4,311 
1,131 ROW) Tres acl Soocndooderacksaccane "572 "706 
4,072 5,439 Ort A rbHUr any ent ete errr n 4,757 4,710 
Louis 1/295 1,404." 9 Port Colborneisas.. fdeasnue 1,132 1,385 
MOOS. oer cceccsesees ie 722 SEIS] TERE scoaenondoactecncce 978 1,234 
BIOs Saxe eae ON 772 1,084 || Renfrew... 598 
Matane.... 2,644 2,612 St. Cathari 0 i 
Masantie (ae 7° 098 s . Catharines. . 4,903 5,913 
Mésantic. eset cess 098 1,457 St. Thomas... 1/259 1,591 
fee in Sous ancnuanaubnamapont 2,030 2,193 Sault Ste. Marie 3137 2129 
Montréal sos sesecneeeeeeees 61,778 | 82,958 || Simcoe................., 1) 432 1,534 
pee Reheeon 1,880 2,054 Sioux Iicokoutasamues eaeeeae "255 "217 
Ores ed...... 1,388 1,307 ShamuierARAlion ewan gooey mauusance 552 673 
Rimmer oe ee Stratford 896 1,201 
Riviére du Loup 5 4°750 ee 1,086 1,137 
Roberval ease 1,4 : goa ates 
Relves ree Mee Ee ge a eee 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............ 906 1/251 ee arabe 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 1,065 1/476 a oe 
Ste eDhéresc un ay aan eee 27365 3,146 oe ae 
Str Eyacinthe. saw enhee. mee 21453 3,550 pegs bee 
StiJeaniy easy yaa eee ae 2,926 2,774 a8 ees 
Seaham An soanocaabcesononacn, 2485 2/929 ee Fie 
Sept: Hes! ite. a.i Ay ee ee ee 2/499 2/618 2:08 oe 
Slawitiigans.. 1,0. sesen een 4'347 1 51137 9,512 | 11,428 
, , 998 1,817 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 29, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


























a) Previous a) Previous 
Office Dec. 29 ‘Year Office Dec. 29 Year 
1961 ’ | Dec. 29, 1961 ’ | Dec. 29, 
1960 1960 
Manitoba cost os ecancerosne tase 30, 269 29,913 || British Columbia................. 71,284 85,439 
Brandon aces castro cieter 2,826 2,984 GChilliwackars oncaeecnunccoie 2,670 2,627 
Dap hinsasese saan Mere 1, 987 2,018 @ourtonayaptecn serie eee 1,731 1, 857 
line lone ese. camerteeentat ce cote 248 243 Cranbrcok:+) estan ee ere 1,026 1,549 
(PortareilavPraime. cut. secede 1,530 1,546 Daweon: Creeks chs te eeeen fate 998 1,175 
ERRe Pas MeGasmanataned oes saa kees 423 454 Duncans Hake ecns Meee en 1,264 1,518 
SWI ETON Wok oar erratem. cna catane 28, 255 22,668 Kanloopeayae coer: no eae one 1,636 1,630 
1,911 2) 045 
Saskatchewal..............000008+ 22,949 23,998 213 245 
EDS GE Vell janice aectacteeet nee ctetie 537 685 IMISstOnN© tye eee oc ee ee 1,683 1,797 
low Gininsters: sense aneelaesnceaee. 606 635 INSnaLINIO Ramee oe. erie 1,385 1,999 
RT OOSGW a Win es oer cen ene 1,813 1,839 Nelsons) Seats cece 1,279 1, 456 
North Battleford ig..sssnusanden. 1,406 1,499 New Westminster................ 10, 652 11, 861 
[Prince Alberts: cies earas aye nes actens 2,750 2,815 Penticton....cve tune ans ects 1,907 2,114 
FUGA Ae se dnccats siete acne aioe oe 5,613 5, 862 IROrueA bernieemes seer ae teenie 770 1,170 
HASKALOOM esa site enraee oeeeees . 5,120 5, 484 Prince (Georre wins ontnesehaar 1746 2,545 
wile Ourven ttt scutes done nsiecins « 1,273 1,215 Prince Rupertsasecsssmoreen aes 1,688 2,681 
EVV. ore MR aera resarcleralet ciatelcvoreeretotvrerchs 630 690 IPrincetoneeareacecnenieecnee 716 663 
PVOMcbOls Be cist tenis soni mrte eit 3,201 3,274 @ueswel Bea veenc ieee ee 970 1,307 
Arai Se ceen wercoeorcateioren a clon tereeie 15d 1,183 
AID er ta ees. BESS. SE 33,790 36,918 Wancouvierngass tinsncensenennesne 28,976 35, 362 
Bisinmorene 34 & tadecace tase caees 547 463 V.GRROMS Se Peso iterakivignrettcte NOE REGS 2,453 2,696 
Galeanviatcbasmra cies Ghinmeemerasteae 10,005 11,427 3,956 5,328 
Dranahellerheraece% e's eikiseaisiseisik 3:2 584 442 572 631 
CLIN N GOT oy -ouvo.soasinvook, aan hans 14,739 16,599 
BIGSOD wee ae ee ci eales fees oF 480 5O72|| Camadasatenccew: casas tater nee es 615,036 | 734,682 
Grande Prairie 881 1,132 
Lethbridge..... 3,323 3,115 Males. do autortaaaatett acist sieeve ales Ses 478,470 570,789 
Medicine Eat: occsacsismeursinces oe 1,628 1,497 
Red) Deer ei cascaccpupeens'rs sek 1,603 1,646 MeOmMaAles, ssc sheen yr casmeegest 136, 566 163, 893 























@) Preliminary subject to revision. 


* Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the Sydney, N.S. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















End of: Total Employed Claimants 

CV GEO DSB ers ciae te micro cna eie chee Rie wee UAC yRC IDE oe Yee Go RRA ode 4,006,000 3,737,300 268,700 
Ter ene eis Ao a ah ane Sanaa Blige’ oun be 23 e50r 208 ab 
VATIOMBIb a ayy eRe cathid cc ceeicatice MLN ne ERE: 3,987,000 3,757,700 229, 300 

TL ee ek ISS ic SS MAL en Gi a 3,971,000 3,715,700 255, 300 

HU UTA See ne Ee ene ok eee eee se Core ee a Tee ee 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266, 900 

IMiaiy mean once haere PR eet cteney aon RTE een OR Ree Rete co Cs. GE 3,891,000 3,550,000 341,000 

PA rt Ree reorient oticotoste Sse Oe hace te ee oats GRR RS Meee re 4,126,000 3,412,900 713,100 

IMGT Glinprrsren criccere ire eee eT ae EC ce ee te 4,210,000 3,372,000 838,000 

WED Peary occas tect n cais tae cen vere r cal eee Eee 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872,800 

ATU TV Nach wer ose a ocr es Aiea eID Leen ee ee 4,240,000 3,393,100 846, 900 

FL DOCALMDEL tetsret watts Sheeler ete eee EEE a es 4,251,000 3,496, 900 754,100 

ae oer: Fie PRA? CRC SEAGY i” < Shah an eer eee 4,110,000 3,624, 800 485, 200 
OetO bere teers Bee ce ney. co CER TRCCCE eR ne aen nnes 4,002,000 3,671,800 330, 200 











TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, NOVEMBER 30, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



























































Number of weeks on claim _| November 
i bs ec Total Percent 30, 1960 
ovince and Sex claimants} 9 or age Total 
ee 3 -12 | 18-16 | 17-20 | “99° | Postal |). 
Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 20 claimants 
385,964 |180,727 | 49,564 | 56,335 | 31,361 | 18,402 | 12,317 | 37,258 31.5 485,177 
286,374 |146,424 | 38,702 | 40,395 | 20,244 | 11,207 7,196 | 22,206 33.5 364,136 
99,590 | 34,303 | 10,862 | 15,940 | 11,117 7,195 5,121 | 15,052 25.9 121,041 
13,810 9,007 1,245 1,328 564 354 250 1,062 75.1 16, 401 
12, 647 8,691 1,141 1,120 432 261 167 835 Wied 14, 928 
1,163 316 104 208 132 93 83 227 52.9 1,473 
1,850 1,178 190 170 100 53 34 125 68.1 2,576 
1,357 927 146 115 61 27 16 65 71.3 1,999 
493 251 44 55 39 26 18 60 59.0 577 
18,546 8,100 2,310 2,367 1,782 1,002 595 2,390 40.6 22,561 
15, 203 7,077 1,949 1,824 1,364 739 418 1,832 41.2 19,190 
3,348 1,023 361 543 418 263 177 558 87.5 3,371 
14, 962 6, 803 1,963 2,373 1,196 621 442 1,564 58.9 18,745 
11, 436 5,625 1,625 1,736 781 393 258 1,018 60.2 14,954 
3,526 1,178 338 637 415 228 184 546 54.9 3,791 
Quebec nsec ieacrouisl: 107,561 | 49,873 | 13,076 | 15,352 8,943 5,340 3,639 | 11,338 31.2 140,109 
Nave cr eer se a crven 77,910 39, 254 9,967 | 11,157 5,934 3,207 1,998 6,393 33.0 101, 468 
Hema AG eyveccuta-vumaceters 29,651 | 10,619 3,109 4,195 3,009 2,133 1,641 4,945 26.6 38, 641 
ORGAO so yalonsssicictaycctersts 121,689 | 55,117 | 15,311 | 18,227 | 10,149 6, 221 4,128 | 12,536 21.9 155, 506 
Male 86,773 | 43,242 | 11,492 | 12,401 6,295 3,726 2,440 wae 22,2 110,964 
34,916 | 11,875 3,819 5,826 3,854 2,495 1,688 5,359 21.3 44,542 
18, 497 8,405 2,766 2,745 1,534 866 650 1,531 28.3 22,218 
13,989 6,727 2,186 1,985 1,046 585 441 1,019 32.0 17,240 
4,508 1,678 580 760 488 281 209 512 16.9 4,978 
13,790 6,369 2,116 2,133 1,150 643 419 960 49.4 13,834 
10,759 5, 533 1,737, 1,586 750 3873 249 531 53.5 10,847 
3,031 836 379 547 400 270 170 429 35.1 2,987 
22,738 | 10,863 38, 434 3,562 1,712 1,048 590 1,529 82.4 27,471 
16,968 9,173 2,658 2,482 935 555 289 881 35.1 21,271 
5,770 | 1,690 781 | 1,080 777 493 301 648 24.5 | 6, 200 
52,521 | 25,012 7, lb8 8,078 4,231 2,254 1,570 4,223 26.7 65,756 
39,332 | 20,175 5, 806 5,989 2,646 1,341 920 2,455 27.8 51,275 
13,189 4,837 1,347 2,089 1,585 913 650 1,768 23.5 14, 481 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 

Brovines Total | Entitled | ,,Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to fis Pending 

off Benefit Benefit 
INewioundlandyacets icin Gaels tee 9,762 8,380 1,382 6, 603 5,322 1,281 4,141 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,465 1,205 260 781 634 147 797 
PN OV aS COUSIN sn «or Rcten cater = 10,964 7,476 3,488 8,377 6,911 1,466 4,128 
New cons WAG.” sa-sreniaiseurices 9,466 7,136 2,330 Toad 5, 831 1,496 3,599 
CHIEDEC se wae tensions 67,055 47, 047 20,008 57,131 42,999 14, 132 25,610 
Ontarios.m eee ete 78,401 52,819 25, 582 68, 822 52,021 16,801 25,582 
[Manitoba seecicuscctineavcka state. 14,397 10,270 4,127 11,843 9,470 2,373 4,279 
Saskatchewan. ......cscesseleseee. 9,704 7,188 2,516 7,935 5,945 1,990 3,151 
Allbentateneyesty. caste sarang. « 15, 687 10,710 4,977 13, 732 10, 569 3,163 4,829 
British) Colum pia), ccrsiereis cleeieare-oe- 35, 650 26,169 9,481 29,995 19,762 10,233 TL 703 
Total, Canada, November 1961..} 252,55) 178, 400 74,151 212,546 159, 464 53,082 87, 889 
Total, Canada, October 1961..... 158, 060 96,870 61,190 146, 330 102,637 43,693 47, 884 
Total, Canada, November 1960..| 304,416 207, 409 97,007 250, 461 197,524 52,937 104, 068 








*In addition, revised claims received numbered 41,020. 


tIn addition, 41,988 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,272 were special requests not granted and 2,129 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 9,763 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Estimated x 
Average mount 
i Number of Weeks B o fi 
Province Beneficiaries Paid* ae 
Per Week Pai 
(in thousands) $ 
SNe mrt OnTacl beam let tee ey arisen epee oe aie aie isiay ania peietere epaicre: Sha siala/sioiase1si aia. 4.2 17, 435 385,140 
erin Ce luCh WAL lS AIiClen se cee cree al is.c/e,pio.d ctatgia ie bn iors Piste evel siayeaeieievese 0.6 2,639 53, 833 
INGA SCO UIA atop iaisls maicsaietace oc) notte verted exes Hevbaraveatsale belgiateaislsins 9.7 40, 534 911,350 
7.8 32,962 698, 283 
60.1 252,564 5,864, 116 
71.3 299, 659 7,331,052 
10.4 43,733 1,029,893 
6.7 27,940 641,919 
11.8 49,636 1,181,896 
27.2 114,128 2,840,831 
Total, Canada, November 1961..........------+2-00+ 209.8 881, 230 20,938,313 
Total, Canada, October 1961. .2..5.. c05 ce0 ae neces - 173.3 727,724 17,115,047 
Total, Canada, November 1960...........:.20+-0-+-+- 272.9 1,146,188 26,583,608 
I 





* ‘Weeks paid” represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Technical Note to “E’” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is made 
through a network of local offices. The 
statistics in Tables E-1 to E-4 relate mainly to 
local office claim operations. 


Upon separation from employment, a person 
wishing to file a claim for benefit applies to 
the nearest local office of the Commission in 
person or by mail. An application for employ- 
ment is taken by the Employment Branch of the 
local office and, if a suitable vacancy exists, a 
referral is made. If suitable employment is 
not available, a claim for benefit is taken by 
the Insurance Branch. 


If the person applying for benefit has had no 
previous entitlement established, an initial claim 
will be taken and entitlement computed, other- 
wise a renewal claim wili be filed. Initial and 
renewal claims thus constitute an advance notice 
by a claimant that he wishes to draw benefit. In 
some cases where employment is found 
immediately, however, the claimant may not 
return to prove unemployment. 


The total of initial and renewal claims (Table 
E-3) thus approximates the number of new 
separations from insured employment during a 
month. To the extent that an initial claim is 
taken from a person who has exhausted his 
benefit and seeks re-establishment of further 
credits, the total would, however, constitute 
an overstatement of the volume of new 
separations. 


Claims in the category “entitled to benefit” 
include initial claims established on which no 
disqualification was imposed, and _ renewal 
claims allowed, no disqualification. Claims ‘not 
entitled to benefit” consist of failures on initial 
claims due to insufficient contributions, and, in 
addition, disqualifications imposed on either 


initial or renewal claims. Claims not completely 
processed at the end of a month are shown as 
pending. 

Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report every 
two weeks. Data on claimants currently report- 
ing to local offices are obtained from a count 
of individual unemployment registers in the 
current file at the month-end (Table E-2). 
Once a claim is taken, the document on which 
the record of current activity is maintained is 
placed in the current file and becomes dormant 
only after the scheduled reporting pattern has 
been broken twice in succession. The count of 
weeks of proved insured unemployment is 
begun again simultaneously with a new renewal 
claim and with initial claims, except those 
representing re-computation of additional 
credits. In these latter cases, the count is 
cumulated from the claim taken at the time the 
employment terminated. 


Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and relates to 
payments made during a month. In some cases, 
however, the compensated unemployment would 
have occurred in a prior month. Data cover 
partial as well as complete weeks of unemploy- 
ment. 


Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on a count of persons either 
working in insured employment or on claim 
at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates are 
based on the June count of persons employed 


projected, by industry, using employment 
indexes from Employment and_ Payrolls 
(Employment Section, Labour Division, 


D.B.S.). To these employment data are added 
the number of claimants reported at month end, 
as described above. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Health Recre- 
: Tobacco 
: A Transpor- and ation 

i Total Food Housing | Clothing ep Personal and ioe 7 

Care Reading coe 

1957— Year ote nib is 2 sso pe abe 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
LOSS Viearss nn ch came oe 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959— Year rs eave ate 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
19GU—= earned Seeuce xc. crt G 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960—December 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
1961—February................ 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
March.... 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 

PASTE sta te OR oR Se = 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 

May. 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 

MONG ie nitae fois eecieisislamaoPerns 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 

ars seers 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
August...... 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
October 129.2 123.3. 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
INOVGmDEF 6 wares. does « 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
Meeem betaent cists «10 «slalba 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—JanUATY: = Shiaws wisernd<e 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 LS 
































TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1961 











(1949 = 100) 
Total Other 
House- |Commod- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold ities 
Dec. 1960 | Nov. 1961] Dec. 1961 Operation and 
Services 

@OSt.John’s,, ING... secespeelecois 116.3 116.4 116.5 110.4 115.2 110.7 111.9 132.8 
Paras hs ac ccdic arlene eee ia 128.4 129.7 129.5 120.7 137.9 123.3 130.8 140.9 
Sain Jonnie sesae eee caer 130.3 130.8 130.7 124.3 141.5 121.0 124.8 144.4 
Mim teal oo eit teiae natin 129.7 130.8 130.9 131.7 146.8 107.7 120.4 140.4 
Ottawa ics... are ds teers ae 130.1 131.8 131.6 124.8 149.7 118.7 123.2 142.8 
FE OEONCO: acs otueiaial ileal ang 131.8 131.9 131.9 123.5 152.1 117.2 126.2 141.2 
Wihtspeg....0....aere te eee: 127.8 128.9 128.9 126.9 136.8 119.0 120.3 138.2 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 125.4 126.4 126.1 123.0 124.3 123.9 126.6 131.5 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 125.3 125.7 125.8 120.4 125.7 121.7 127.8 134.1 
WANCOUV EI ite scns 2 ciewieis Neleieis-< 130.7 130.1 130.1 125.1 136.9 116.5 135.4 137.5 














N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


() St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 

















Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 














Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning d ee eee 
During Month Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

LOGO RS. Bear Se esic acc eieeeess base rewis haste 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
LOD Teasers mera 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
LOGS Pe sey teeter rinasiee a ata ate wid ahaete tote han legs 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
LOB OM tees tric oper ene iat: « saat ater ohelatevace etcetera 203 218 100,127 2,286, 900 0.19 
MO GOH. caressverensrsvatc-«cectisrantre ayeraioeeseie vais OREM Bete sre 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
1960: December 12 29 1,895 30,190 0.08 
SLOG Lee aMuariyeeeenerey.cceemsciciteeiiac aeeeeee 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
February 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
NAT lites eet ar ca! athe auctn etapa nacre 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
PADELL eysicceneare apt oy ie covevels meena teret- 18 30 6,265 59,240 0.06 

Maye aie Oiocathavte ates a eave eestor odo 33 50 12,001 107, 480 0.10 

UTC sa teyyays Maer on caren ree ores ole 21 38 12,323 128,020 0.12 

Daly eerie trees 28 41 8,826 94,560 0.09 
Augustana icone eer ie 32 47 8,067 64,570 0.06 
September 31 53 10, 664 105, 500 0.09 
Octoperw epee mane ee 30 58 41,043 428,650 0.39 
INGE beraenee e cemeen cre eee 22 48 11,032 123,940 Orart 
December Wer: Se yee chaeenns 12 42 22,053 139,390 0.13 














*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES’AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 





















DECEMBER 1961, BY INDUSTRY DECEMBER 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
anal Workers Man- Bees 3 Workers Man- 
Industry Lockouts| Involved] Days Jurisdiction Tees Involved| Days 
Logging SAW seem etoeca tiara —_ — — Newfoundland.......... wD 40 120 
ishing leachate _ —_ _ Prince Edward Island... _— _ — 
Mining..... Errante 2 620 9,950 INovascotia. nee eese: 1 80 80 
Manufacturing... 22 18,842 88, 550 New Brunswick......... 2 156 3,430 
Construction oats 9 978 8,800 Quebed saunas odetine ic 1,670 18,160 
Transportation, etc...... 2 995 16,580 Ontario rameaieccceete 21 18, 833 97,030 
Public utilities.......... — _— — Manitobanssccsec cent 1 "40 800 
Trade Speier str ecal eee aeieote ene 4 106 2,190 Saskatchewan........... 1 ea ae 
PELVIC ease areas 2 512 13,220 PAL Dercamtccnee eter ean ite _— _ _— 
’ F a Sal british Columbian ae 8 350 5,040 
All industries....... 42 22,053 139,390 Hederal see eerie i 884 14,730 
Alljurisdictions..... 42 22,053 139,390 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
DECEMBER 1961 





























(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in cae 
Employer Union Workers |__Man-Days — Major Issues 
eos Involved Termi- Restle 
Ticeation ecem-| Accu- | nation esu. 
ber |mulated| Date 
Mrninec 
Metal Mining : 
Opemiska Copper Mines Mining Employees’ 450 9,000 | 22,500 Oct. 20 |Job classification, sickness 
Chapais, Que. Federation (CNTU) (122) Wi ts PE a eee i eels es and accident insurance, 
seniority, union security ~ 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile Products 
Hamilton Cotton and Trent Textile Workers’ Union 777 6,990 | 10,100 | Nov. 27 |Wages~ Wage increase, im- 
Cotton, Locs. 723, 974 and 979 Dec. 14 |proved fringe benefits, 
panes, Hamilton and Trenton,|(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
nt. 
Wood Products 
Canadian Office and School Carpenters Loe. 3189 122 2,480 9,970 | Sep. 8 |Union security~ 
Furniture, CAPEECIO/ CLC) oe | a ee) ees een aeee ee 
Preston, Ont. 
Dominion Ayers, Carpenters Loc. 3263 133 130 6,810 | Sep. 22 |Wages~Settlement not re- 
Ayersville, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (26) Dec. 4 |ported. 
Transportation Equipment 
Fruehauf Trailer, Auto Workers Loc. 252 161 160 6,520 | Oct. 5,]Wages, hours, overtime~ 
Dixie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 4 |Settlement not reported. 
General Motors of Canada, Auto Workers Loc. 222 16,000 | 56,000 | 56,000 | Dec. 8 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Oshawa, other points, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (2,340) Dec. 14 |Minimum wage increase of 
16¢ an hr. over 3-yr, agree- 
ment fringe benefits. 
Non-Ferrous Metala 
R. D. Werner, Steelworkers Loc. 2784 179 1,790 1,790 | Dec. 15 |Wages~ 
Oshawa, Ont. (APL ClO/E LC) a eal! oe ee a RG) eae 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Canadian Westinghouse, U.E. Loe. 512 (Ind.) 139 2,820 3,110 | Nov. 29 |Wages, seniority, holidays 
ocnontoOat Seka ave few eee Cl A i a OR et ee ats ~ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 215 400 | 5,200] 9,600 | Nov. 16 |Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 20 Jan hr. increase retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1961, 5¢ an hr. 
July 1, 1962; improved 
fringe benefits. 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 219 150 1,950 | 3,600 | Nov. 16 |Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ 
Point Anne, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 20 jan hr. increase retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1961, 5¢ an hr. 
July 1, 1962; improved 
fringe benefits, 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 305 109 1,410 | 2,610 | Nov. 16 |Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ 
Port Colborne, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 20 Jan hr. increase retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1961, 5¢ an hr. 
July 1, 1962; improved 
fringe benefits. 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loe. 368 123 1,600 | 2,950 | Nov. 16 |Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ 
Woodstock, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 20 Jan hr. increase retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1961, 5¢ an hr. 
July 1, 1962; improved 
fringe benefits. 
CoNnSTRUCTION 
Bedford District Contractors Building Workers’ 505 1,520 | 2,030 | Nov. 30 )Wages, hours, union secu- 
Association, Federation (CNTU) Dec. 6 |rity~Wage increase, re- 
Granby and district, Que. duction in hours May 1, 
1962 with same take-home 
pay. 
Ontario lathing contractors, Lathers Loc. 97 100 2,000 3,800 | Nov. 7 |Alleged failure to honour 
Toronto, Ont. CARI-CIO/CEC) me) ele Pele Se itecanee: agreement~ 
Saint John Builders’ Exchange, |Carpenters Loc. 1386 154 | 3,380 | 3,750 | Nov. 27 |Wages, working conditions, 
Saint John, N.B. (ONS OP ONO HCOIR EA I Re coneead paid statutory holidays, 
union security ~ 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
DECEMBER 1961 











(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in | Starting 
a Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers =a xs 
= Involved Termi- asain 
Location Decem-| Accu- nation 
ber |mulated| Date 





TRANSPORTATION Etc. 

Transportation 

Four automobile hauling firms, 

Oakville, Oshawa, Windsor, 
other points, Ont. 


Five automobile hauling firms, 
Various centres, Que. and Ont. 


Service 

Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 





Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 


Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 


Hotel Employees Loc. 299 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 





111 


884 


500 





1, 850 


14,730 


13,000 |147,010 





2,220 


17, 680 








Wages, control of welfare 
fund~ 


Wages, control of welfare 
fund~ 


Wages~ 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 


The criteria on which this 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
per cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


classification 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this group- 
ing is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 144. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Latest Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 

(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the figures 
inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE SECOND HALF OF 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between. July 1 and December 31, 1961, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece rates only. 











Term of Agreement in Months 


Total Wage 
Increase in Cae Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-82 33 and over 


per Hour* 


Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. Empls. 





1 SOOM exer ytatetel=| etorete verses 1 1,200 
2 1, 480 1 HOO) ere rolelesaey elerveaset teste 
17 24, 580 2 1,350 1 6, 000 
11 19,280 3 4,910 1 1, 000 
2 6, /BBO™ | erate mierere al llateteteictete ete 5 20, 000 
2 2 2.00 eal ere ferareyse| (hereto Paerers 6 8,920 
2 LOO Wd kere eketors tess | lakes eked deysket | spacebar bee ofl estaba gedaan eae | 
| 
37 56,720 6 6,760 14 37,120 











*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate and include all em- 
ployees covered by the agreement. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1961, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece rates only. 





Term of Agreement in Months 





Total Wage 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 


per Hour* SEER 
Agts. | Empls. | Agst. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. 














15 ASHOQOL MIE. «cystertellfetsersicistetols 2 VyQ50F | eretereset stern |lomsreparcts! foie 1 1, 200 
23 OO SOLS | vases eyaerel lecctersyeieraiete re 4 4,080 1 OOO We reckefeest-gellistatsietersraaetets 
41 62,920 2 2, 230 29 37, 150 2 1,350 3 7,500 
3 1,550 1 880 24 | 151,620 3 4,910 a 9,600 
1 1,200 3 2,690 6 LOSS OS I reverefetsre/\||s sietensietalesels 12 31, 150 
: . ve 1 SOO 9 irre okcters||torersterstctersters 13 IEEE eae oconleocneaan ae 6 8,920 
ZOO 204 Oa as astern) sil eteletslartere | lsterss vometne oie eveteietote sc lhesemeeteretae es 2 aE SOOM exrexstenstere|l utelevertoloseiee 2 1,900 
1 2, OOO lian SrazeyeP valor tevecepstelsteeeta 2 2 OOM erevepatererees |ieicie elec: 4 3,780 
85 | 166,640 6 5, 800 82 | 222,090 6 6,760 35 64, 050 





*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate: they include all other 
categories that may be covered by each settlement, in addition to those receiving base rates. 
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The Department of Labour Today 


Program for Training Unemployed Workers 


At March 31 last year, 5,763 unemployed workers were undergoing training under 
the federal-provincial training program for unemployed persons. In the period 
from then until the end of the year, a further 7,519 enrolled for training 


From April 1, 1961 to the end of the 
year, 7,519 unemployed workers enrolled 
for training under the federal-provincial 
training program for unemployed persons. 
Figures used in arriving at this total are 
those reported to the Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch, Department of Labour, 
by participating provinces (see table below). 

At March 31, the number in training was 
5,763. 

The accumulated enrolment during the 
year ended January 31, 1961 was 7,138, 
and that for the previous year, 3,621. 

The program provides for technical and 
vocational training for unemployed persons 
registered with the National Employment 
Service. Costs of training and of the allow- 
ances paid to those undergoing training are 
shared by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments. 


In October the Minister of Labour wrote 
to all provinces suggesting a new schedule 
of higher maximum allowances (L.G., Nov. 
1961, p. 1137). The decision on the amount 
of allowances to be paid is the prerogative 
of the provinces. The federal Government 
contributes 75 per cent of the allowances 
provided a minimum number of training 
days is reached in the province concerned; 
otherwise the federal share is 50 per cent. 


In his letter, which set out the maximum 
allowances to which the federal contribution 
would apply, the Minister expressed the 
hope that higher allowances would encour- 
age greater participation in the program. 


The normal length of a full-time course 
is six months, although some courses may 
be shorter, as in the case of refresher 
courses or of certain types of training such 
as machine operation. Some occupations 
may require courses lasting as long as one 
year. 


The type, length, and content of a course 
are usually determined by immediate or 
anticipated needs for different types of 
workers in the community where the train- 
ing is to be given. In the courses currently 
being given, there is a considerable variety, 
although all provinces do not offer courses 
in all of the trades. 

Most courses are meant to provide train- 
ing in specific occupations in commercial, 
service, trade, technical and other fields. 
More ‘general courses, designed as basic 
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training for skill development, include 
mathematics, science, and communication 
skills. 

Welding, stenography, typing and clerical 
skills are taught in all provinces. The next 
most frequent subjects are auto mechanics, 
carpentry and electrician’s skills, which are 
offered in eight provinces. Seven provinces 
offer courses in diesel mechanics, plumbing 
and heating, radio and TV repair, and 
machine tool operation. 

Courses in auto body work, bricklaying 
and plastering, architectural drafting, bar- 
bering, cooking and chef training, hair- 
dressing, and courses in general vocational 
upgrading are available in six provinces, 
practical nursing in five. 

Drafting, sewing, appliance repair, station- 
ary engineering, heavy machine operating, 
small engine repair and oil burner repair 
are also among the subjects taught in at 
least two provinces. 

An unemployed person does not lose his 
unemployment insurance benefits by refus- 
ing employment in favour of training or by 
turning down a job while in training. There 
are no fees charged for those accepted for 
training in courses established by the proy- 
ince. 

All applicants must be registered with 
the National Employment Service office. 


Unemployed Persons in Training, March 31, 
1961 and Enrolled for Training, April 1, 
1961 to December 31, 1961, by Province 














Province In Training ve 1 
Mar. 31, 1961 to 

Dee. 31, 1961 
Newfoundland............ 108 268 
Prince Edward Island..... 33 18 
Nova SCotiala..masaesenten 178 351 
New Brunswick........... 203 176 
Quebect sateen sate 2,960 996 
Ontarionanusac eter 337 3,128 
Manitobamenemennterenen. 679 864 
Saskatchewan...........). 335 417 
Allbertatae snk. ace aeee 367 410 
British Columbia......... 563 891 

Totaly. 21: ce. Sg ly63 >. WE FAgiguebs 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1912 


O90 Years Ago This Month 


One-cent wage increases common in early months of 1912 but prices also on rise 
For refusing to sew with machines, 555 garment finishers in Toronto department 
store were discharged. Two hundred rail workers killed on job during 1910-11 


Wage increases of the order of 1 cent an 
hour were common early in 1912. The 
LABOUR GAZETTE of March of that year 
reported that 50 machinists employed by the 
Pere Marquette Railway Company in St. 
Thomas had been given an increase of that 
amount. 

In Brantford, Ont., iron moulders and 12 
coremakers received ‘an increase of 10 cents 
a day. 

At the end of February, 60 labourers 
employed by the Hull Electric Railway 
Company went on strike for higher wages. 
On being granted an increase of 1 cent an 
hour, they went back to work the next day. 

The Ottawa Electric Street Railway Com- 
pany voluntarily increased the wages of 
450 of its employees by 1 cent an hour. 

Labourers employed by the city of 
Hamilton, however, got an increase of 2 
cents an hour, which brought their pay to 
22 cents an hour. 

Policemen in three Ontario cities had 
their pay raised, in Guelph by $50 a year, 
and in Berlin the increases ranged from 
$100 to $200 a year. “Police salaries at 
Niagara Falls were increased as follows, 
chief from $1,140 to $1,200, sergeant from 
$960 to $1,000, four patrolmen from $840 
to $864 and one patrolman from $720 to 
$840.” 

The pay of labourers in Victoria was 
raised to $3 from $2.75 a day. Rock drillers 
in the same city got an increase to $3.25 a 
day from $3. At St. Jean, labourers had 
their wages increased from $1.75 to $2 a 
day, and labourers in Toronto were given 
an increase that brought their wages from 
$2 to $2.25 a day. 


Prices Also Rise 

During 1912, however, prices were rising 
rapidly. The Department of Labour’s 
index of wholesale prices stood at 134.3 in 
February, compared with 131.4 in the 
previous month and 126.3 in February 1911. 
The index was based on the average level 
of prices during the decade 1890-99, and 
covered some 250 selected articles. 


Dispute over Using Machines 
“On February 14, fifty-five men in the 
employ of the T. Eaton Company of 
Toronto were discharged for refusing to 
sew with machines the linings in women’s 
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coats,’ a LABOUR GAZETTE report. said. 
“They claimed that this change in the 
method of finishing garments would deprive 
finishers of their work. On the following 
day 500 employees of the same company, 
200 of whom were females, were discharged 
for refusing to work. No settlement was 
reported at the end of the month.” 


(According to reports in later issues of 
the Labour Gazette, this strike was never 
formally settled, but it became extinct by 
the gradual return to work of most of the 
strikers. The September 1912 issue stated 
that most of them had returned to work by 
August. The strike continued to be men- 
tioned, however, until November, after 
which it ceased to be reported.) 


Railway Work Injuries 


With 141,224 persons employed in rail- 
way service at June 30, 1911, the number 
of employees killed in 1910-11 was 202, and 
the numbered injured, 1,314. This compared 
with 214 killed and 926 injured in the 
previous year, when employment totalled 
123,768. 

“The principal causes of accidents to 
employees were: falling from trains and 
cars, by which 26 were killed and 253 
injured; coupling and uncoupling cars, 
which caused the death of 13 and injury to 
191 persons; jumping on and off cars and 
engines, by which 15 were killed and 
141 injured. In collisions 34 were killed 
and 119 injured.” 

Another item from the GazeTTE stated 
that “the railway property of Canada is now 
capitalized at $1,528,629,201 ... This is 
nearly 4 per cent of the entire value of the 
railways of the world.” 


Immigration 


Regarding Chinese immigration, the 
LaBour GAZETTE reported, “The returns... 
show that 805 Chinese were exempted from 
taxation on arrival in Canada, and 4,515 
paying the tax. The total revenue for the 
year from this source amounted to 
$2,262,056. In the previous year there were 
688 Chinese exempted from the tax and 
1,614 paid the tax on entry into Canada. 
Since 1886, 53,787 Chinese have entered 
Canada by paying the tax and 4,049 have 
entered exempt.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Employment Prospects Bright 
For Most University Graduates 


Employment prospects are bright for the 
15,500 students who are expected to grad- 
uate from Canadian universities and colleges 
this spring. More job opportunities than 
existed in 1961 are foreseen, and salaries 
are expected to be 3 to 5 per cent higher 
than last year, it is reported by the National 
Employment Service and by university 
placement officers. 

The NES survey of supply and demand 
in 1962 for university graduates was pre- 
pared with the help of professional and 
other associations, and universities across 
Canada. 

The NES predicts strong demand for 
lawyers, librarians, scientists, social work- 
ers, dentists, pharmacists and veterinarians. 
Supply and demand for forestry graduates, 
forest engineers, geologists and school 
teachers are in balance. 

Starting salaries, the NES found, will 
range from about $300 a month for com- 
merce graduates to $630 for a chemical 
engineer with a doctorate. 

Chemical engineers will be in greatest 
demand, the university placement officers 
report. The demand for metallurgical engi- 
neers, honours graduates in chemistry and 
physics, and actuarial mathematicians will 
be nearly as great. 

Graduates in all branches of engineering 
will be in demand, as will mature arts 
graduates to fill administrative positions in 
business and industry. 


An estimated 500 graduates will be 
required this spring by the Civil Service 
Commission in Ottawa, with possibly an 
additional 200 during the year. 

Opportunities for summer employment, 
however, will not be as plentiful as in some 
previous years. Automation and other tech- 
nological changes have eliminated many of 
the temporary and semi-skilled jobs pre- 
viously available to students for summer 
employment. 

A larger number of graduates than in 
recent years are expected to undertake 
postgraduate work. 

The 1962 graduating class is 12 per cent 
larger than last year’s. Enrolment in the 
1960-61 academic year numbered 114,000, 
an increase of 12 per cent over the previous 
year, 
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A good employment situation this year 
is foreseen by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour. “All the indices are excellent,” 
he said in an address at a banquet last 
month honouring Bernard Shane, interna- 
tional vice-president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

“A tremendous increase has been forecast 
in the general economy and this is already 
having a psychological effect on employ- 
ment conditions,” stated Mr. Starr. 


N.S. Premier Sets Up Manpower 
Training Advisory Council 


Premier Robert Stanfield of Nova Scotia 
announced in January the establishment of 
a Manpower Training Advisory Council for 
his province. 

Mr. Stanfield, who is also Minister of 
Education, stated the nine-member Council 
would advise his department on vocational 
and technical training problems affecting 
high school students and adults. This educa- 
tion would be related to the needs of the 
economy as well as to the effective develop- 
ment of human resources. 

The Committee was formed under terms 
of the Vocational and Technical Training 
Agreement signed last year by the province 
and the federal Government. 


Chairman of the Council is W. Darrell 
Mills, Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education. The other mem- 
bers are: 

—John H. Delaney, International Board 
Member, United Mine Workers of America. 

—Donald R. Nicholson, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, representing the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour. 

—S. R. Donaldson, Assistant General 
Manager, Enamel and Heating Products 
Ltd., representing the Nova Scotia branch 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

—A. B. Thompson, General Manager of 
the Halifax-Dartmouth Construction Asso- 
ciation. 

—R. E. Anderson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

—V. M. Knight, Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Industry. 

—F. Waldo Walsh, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture. 

—G. A. Fraser, Moncton, representing 
the National Employment Service. 
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CNTU Presents Annual Brief 
To Government of Quebec 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions presented its annual brief to the 
Quebec Government on February 20. 


The brief called for the establishment 
of a provincial planning council in addition 
to short-term measures to control seasonal 
unemployment, the creation of several 
economic “poles” of development to supple- 
ment the economic activity of the Montreal 
region, and nationalization of hydro-electric 
power and other utility resources. 

Further, the CNTU requested early action 
on a labour code and the establishment of 
labour courts, overhaul of the Labour 
Relations Board, amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act, the right of civil servants 
to belong to unions and enjoy union privi- 
leges, and an inquiry on the establishment 
of portable pension schemes. 

The provincial planning council would 
fight unemployment by co-ordinating eco- 
nomic development, the CNTU said. 

The Government was urged to study 
regional financing societies similar to those 
of France and Italy, with the object of 
creating “a few powerful poles of develop- 
ment to supplement the economic action 
of the Montreal area.” That area had less 
unemployment than the rest of the province, 
CNTU President Jean Marchand explained, 
but could not keep on accommodating the 
influx of job seekers. 


The Confederation expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the rate of economic recovery in 
Quebec, stating that the unemployment 
situation was “much more serious than in 
the country as a whole and nearly twice 
as bad as Ontario’s, and this ever since 
the end of the war.” 


Other Requests 


The brief also requested the following: 

—Amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act to eliminate delays in recognizing bar- 
gaining agents. 

—Amendments to allow union organizers 
to reach more easily such workers as bush 
camp employees, and construction and other 
workers within private or mining conces- 
sions, or crown lands, and in company 
towns. 

—Protection of the right of free negotia- 
tion for hospital employees. 

—Participation by organized labour in 
the government committee studying public 
welfare. 

—A government inquiry on the organiza- 


tion of a provincial health insurance 
scheme. 
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—An inquiry on automation; the brief 
emphasized that sufficient basic knowledge 
on the subject was still lacking although 
its effects were “readily visible.” 





Chamber of Commerce Suggests 
Tax Incentives to Spur Economy 


In its annual pre-budget brief to the 
Ministers of Finance and National Revenue, 
the Executive Council of The Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce last month urged a 
stepped-up program of tax incentives to 
promote vigorous economic growth, and 
called on the Government to postpone fur- 
ther substantial measures of social security 
until the nation can afford them. 

The Government was commended for 
steps it took in the last two budgets to 
stimulate investment by an acceleration of 
capital cost allowances and to encourage 
research expenditures. 

Referring to the need for a re-examination 
of the over-all tax structure, the brief said 
“serious attention must be given to the 
effect of taxation on incentive and especially 
of the high rates of personal and corporate 
income tax...” 

With respect to deficit financing, the brief 
said that “a deficit that arises from, or 
is induced by, a reduction in taxation would 
be much preferable to one that results from 
increased expenditures. This would be par- 
ticularly so if the expenditures arose from 
new permanent programs with which the 
budget would be saddled for years ahead. 

“A tax reduction would give a welcome 
stimulus to consumer spending and business 
initiative and would return a_ substantial 
revenue to the Government from increased 
activity. On the other hand, a new per- 
manent expenditure would mean that an 
already high level of taxation would be 
perpetuated in order to finance that ex- 
penditure.” 

With respect to further welfare programs, 
the brief said in part: “...there should be 
no dispute about the proposition that new 
measures should await until the nation can 
afford them; government deficits must not 
be accepted as a permanent way of life.” 

Among other things, the brief said there 
should be continued efforts toward training 
the unemployed for industrial pursuits; in 
this increasingly technical society the ability 
of many male workers to find a job is 
almost in direct relation to the extent of 
their training. 

The Government was asked to consider 
allowing as deductions under the Income 
Tax Act expenses incurred in the care and 
training of handicapped dependants. 
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1961 Edition Now Available of 
Workmen’s Compensation Bulletin 


The 1961 edition of an annual bulletin 
outlining the main provisions of provincial 
workmen’s laws in Canada was released last 
month. 

The publication, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in Canada, analyses and discusses in 
some detail the 10 provincial systems of 
workmen’s compensation and describes the 
amendments made to the Acts in 1961. 

Tn addition to the changes made in 1961, 
the bulletin deals in particular with the 
scope of the laws and their administration, 
risks covered, industrial diseases, the “wait- 
ing period,” medical aid, rehabilitation, and 
accident prevention. The scale of benefits 
and the occupational diseases for which 
compensation is payable under the law in 
each province are set out in tables. 

The bulletin includes also a brief review 
of the two federal laws in this field, the 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
and the Merchant Seamen Act, and a sum- 
mary of the provisions of the Conventions 
and Recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference on workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

The bulletin is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents a copy. 


Primary Textile Industry; Wages and 
Hours 1960, just published, is the 18th 
report in an annual series covering 270 firms 
in the textile industry. 

The information included in the report 
covers wage rates and hours of labour for 
more than 40,000 employees in a wide 
variety of textile industry occupations. 

Copies of the report are available from 
The Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 


British Industrial Wages Rise, 
Weekly Hours Reduced in 1961 


Average weekly wage rates of manual 
workers in the principal industries and 
services in Britain increased by 3.4 per cent 
during 1961, and average regular weekly 
hours were reduced by 1.8 per cent. This 
meant an increase of 5.2 per cent in average 
hourly wage rates. 

Taking manufacturing industries only, 
weekly rates rose by 1.9 per cent, hours 
were reduced by 1.3 per cent, and hourly 
rates increased by 3.2 per cent, it is reported 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
January. 

As a result of the changes in wages and 
hours of work, about 7,750,000 workers 
received an aggregate increase of £4,000- 
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000 a week, and about 5,750,000 employees 
had their normal weekly hours of work 
reduced by an average of nearly two hours. 
Of these numbers, however, a little more 
than 4,250,000 were affected by both wage 
increases and reductions in hours. Con- 
sequently, the total number of manual 
workers affected by the changes was about 
9,250,000. 





In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


In February the House of Commons 
gave third reading to bills increasing from 
$55 to $65 a month the pension or allow- 
ances under the Old Age Security Act (p. 
636); the Old Age Assistance Act (p. 726); 
the Blind Persons Act (p. 730); and the 
Disabled Persons Act (p. 764). 

On February 1 the House talked out a 
private member’s bill to amend the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act to extend from two months to three 
months the period before the expiry of a 
collective agreement during which negotia- 
tions may be opened, to reduce from 20 
days to 10 days the period after notice by 
either party during which negotiations must 
begin, and to eliminate the conciliation 
board step (p. 451). 

During the month the Minister of Labour 
announced that, “in view of the severe cold 
weather and heavy snowfalls” that have 
delayed many winter works projects, the 
Government had decided to extend the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
from April 30 to May 31 (p. 1252). He 
also announced the amendment, effective 
February 1, of the unemployment insurance 
regulations increasing allowable earnings of 
dependents from $14 to $20 a week (p. 
1128). 

The Minister of Finance made a statement 
on the international agreement for regula- 
tion of trade in cotton textiles. The Govern- 
ment has made it clear that, although it 
accepts the principle of orderly growth in 
imports of low cost textiles, it will not 
accept “automatic increases in every item 
every year” (p. 927). 

A motion to adjourn the House to dis- 
cuss “a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely the alarming increase 
in unemployment and the decrease in total 
employment” between December and Jan- 
uary, proposed by Hon. Paul Martin, was 
denied by the Speaker (p. 801). 

On February 2, after three days of debate, 
the House approved supplementary estimates 
covering the “Do It Now” campaign and 
additional payments under the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program (p. 481). 
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Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 


Projects approved for federal contribution to payroll costs in first 19 weeks 
of this winter's program provide employment for almost as many men and almost 
as many man-days of work as during entire 73 months of last winter's program 


Employment for an estimated 117,034 
men had been provided under this winter’s 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
up to February 23. The estimated number of 
man-days of work provided was 4,941,518. 

Thus, at the end of 19 weeks, the number 
of men given employment, and the number 
of man-days of work provided, this year 
almost equal the numbers during the whole 
of last winter’s program. The number of 
municipalities participating was, by February 
23, already greater than last year’s total for 
the entire period. 

The number of men given employment so 
far this year is more than double, and the 
number of man-days almost triple the num- 
bers during the 1959-60 program. 

For the 1960-61 season the estimated 
number of men employed was 121,291 and 
the estimated man-days were 5,163,828. For 
the 1959-60 season the figures were 51,610 
and 1,952,833 respectively, and for the 
1958-59 season, 41,539 and 1,695,733. 

The accompanying charts illustrate the 
growth of the program during the three sea- 
sons that have been completed since its 
inception in the autumn of 1958, that is, 
1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 

The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program was inaugurated in 1958. In the 
winter of 1958-59, it lasted six months, 
from the beginning of December until the 
end of May. The next winter, too, it lasted 
six months. 

For the winter of 1960-61, the opening 
date was advanced and the type of project 
that could qualify for the federal incentive 


broadened. That winter the program covered 
a period of 74 months, from October 15 
to the end of May. 


This winter’s program began on October 
15 and was scheduled to end on April 30 
but has been extended to May 31. The type 
of project eligible was again broadened to 
include almost all municipal projects that 
would not have been carried out in the 
absence of the program. 

The number of municipalities participat- 
ing, the number of projects approved, the 
direct payroll costs of the approved projects 
and the federal share of direct payroll costs 
have all risen in each of the program’s 
first three years. This trend is continuing 
during this, the fourth year. 

During the 1961-62 season so far, 2,423 
municipalities are participating in the pro- 
gram, compared with 2,163 in 1960-61, and 
869 and 647 in the two previous seasons 
(see table). 

The number of applications accepted dur- 
ing the 1961-62 season up to February 9 
was 6,471, compared with 7,197 in the 
whole 1960-61 season. For the 1959-60 and 
1958-59 seasons the corresponding figures 
were 2,602 and 2,328 (see table). 

The estimated total cost of the under- 
takings approved up to February 23 was 
$268,819 (of which $209,296,000 was 
expected to be spent during the period of 
the program), compared with a total of 
$296,266,000 for the entire 1960-61 pro- 
gram. The total cost of the 1959-60 program 
was $113,367,000 and that of the 1958-59 
program $102,558,000. 


MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Number of Municipalities Participating and Number of Applications Accepted, by Province, 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61 
































Number of Municipalities Number of Applications 
Pronince Participating Accepted 
rT L 
1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 
British: Columbia, pest ace ein: cit 88 102 131 aig 406 Be 
HAT bertaty .2< 2c eine seen setae worneste es 100 127 221 282 373 9 
Saskatchewan... PWM «a Sacaiga- cae =- 71 201 409 148 392 972 
aiChe WAM. «lier - 2.2 B a ot * 
Cee aera 195 204 364 697 761 1,726 
Qusbec: 3.22 ee. eee. oe 67 104 766 289 336 2, 084 
New Brunswick.............-.-.00e0005 24 25 67 214 70 204 
Nova. Scotia.s ».« - Sebi. «citrate = seine 42 > abe ia 4 
Prince Edward. Islandey.....2.--4--+2-0+> 2 ; a a ib 
Newfoundland............---+.+se+eeee> 22 20 0 4 i 
Yukon— Northwest Territories.......... 4 : i 3 0 
Indian Bandsn. kas cite msieten sete Gsisl=-cictal| eters neste Tilltececceie: 8 4 
CANAD Sere eras 647 869 2,163 2,328 2,602 7,197 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Dec. 1, 1958 — May 31, 1959 [nay 


Dec. 1, 1959 — May 31, 1960 K SQ 


Oct. 15, 1960 — May 31, 196) [aa 


CANADA TOTALS 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COST 
OF PROJECTS 


ESTIMATED COST 
OF PROJECTS DURING 
PERIOD OF PROGRAM 


ESTIMATED TOTAL FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT INCENTIVE 
PAYMENTS 
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Direct payroll costs of the projects 
approved up to February 23 were estimated 
at $85,262,000, of which costs during the 
program period will be $69,476,000. The 
federal share of this is estimated to be 
$34,471,000. 


Comparable figures for the first three 
years of the program were: 


1958-59—total payroll costs, $33,202,000; 
during program period, $21,866,000; federal 
share, $10,828,000. 

1959-60—total payroll costs, $36,583,000; 
during program period, $25,648,000; federal 
share, $12,722,000. 

1960-61— total costs, $94,166,000; during 
program period, $72,851,000; federal share, 
$36,008,000. 





Working Conditions in Manufacturing, 1961 


Proportion of plant workers in Canadian manufacturing industry with a standard 
work week of 40 hours or less rose to 72 per cent in 1961; proportion on five- 
day week unchanged at 90 per cent but of office workers it rose to 96 per cent 


The proportion of plant workers in the 
Canadian manufacturing industry working 
40 hours a week or less, which had remained 
constant at 70 per cent during the three 
years 1958 to 1960, increased to 72 per 
cent in 1961; the proportion was 58 per 
cent in 1955, 

The proportion of plant employees on a 
five-day week in 1961 was 90 per cent, 
unchanged from the 1960 figure; in 1955 
this proportion was 84 per cent. 

In the 1955-1961 period, the proportion 
of office workers in manufacturing with a 
scheduled work week of 374 hours or less 
rose from 60 to 70 per cent. The proportion 
of office workers on a five-day week rose 
from 89 to 96 per cent. 


The proportion of plant workers with a 
scheduled work week of over 40 but under 
44 hours dropped from 10 per cent in 1960 
to 8 per cent in 1961. This figure was 11 
per cent in 1956 and 1957, and 9 per cent 
for both 1958 and 1959, 


This information is contained in Working 
Conditions in Canadian Industry, 196] 
(see box), which provides similar informa- 
tion for other industries in addition to manu- 
facturing. 


Workers in the 8,441 manufacturing estab- 
lishments covered in the 1961 survey of 
working conditions conducted by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch numbered 
1,020,838, of which 778,475 were plant 
workers and 242,360 were office employees. 


Summaries of selected working conditions 
in manufacturing in the years 1956 to 1961, 
for plant and office workers respectively, are 
given in the accompanying Tables 1 and 2. 
The percentages given in these tables are 
the proportions that employees of establish- 
ments reporting specific items bear to the 
total of employees in all manufacturing 
establishments which replied to the survey 
questionnaire. They are not necessarily the 
proportions of employees actually covered 
by the various provisions. 





Working Conditions in 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
1961, a 175-page report just issued by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, contains informa- 
tion on such working conditions as the 
standard work week, vacations with pay, 
paid statutory holidays, overtime provisions, 
bereavement leave, jury duty leave and the 
extent of collective agreements. The 
industries covered are: manufacturing, min- 
ing, land and air transportation, storage, 
public utilities, communications, municipal 
public works, hotels, restaurants, laundries 
and dry cleaning, retail and wholesale trade, 
and finance and insurance. 


Canadian Industry, 1961 


The report draws together in tabular form 
the information obtained from the Annual 
Survey of Working Conditions, conducted 
by the Working Conditions ‘and Social 
Analysis Section of the Branch on May 1, 
1961. The statistical tables summarize the 
information received from nearly 18,000 
employing establishments. Of the 1,959,000 
workers employed by these establishments, 
573,000 were classified as office workers and 
1,386,000 as plant or non-office workers. 

The report will soon be available from 
the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents 
a copy. 


te ee le 
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Plant Workers 


In 1961 a work week of 40 hours or less 
was the standard for 72 per cent of plant 
workers; five years earlier, in 1956, only 62 
per cent had a scheduled work week of 40 
hours or less. A five-day week was the 
standard for 90 per cent of plant workers, 
compared with 86 per cent in 1956. 


In the six years covered by Table 1 there 
have been marked increases in the percent- 
ages of workers who received paid vacations 
of three weeks. In 1961, as in the year before, 
72 per cent of plant workers were employed 
by establishments which provided paid 
vacations of three weeks; in 1956 only 63 
per cent of plant workers were in this 
position. 

During the same period the length of 
service required before the granting of a 


paid vacation of three weeks was shortened 
in many cases. In 1961, paid vacations of 
three weeks were given to 67 per cent of 
plant workers after service of 15 years or 


less; the corresponding percentage in 1956 
was 52. Last year 26 per cent of plant 
workers got vacations of three weeks after 
10 years or less whereas in 1956 only 4 
per cent could qualify for three-week vaca- 
tions with that length of service. 

Paid vacations of four weeks, usually 
after service of 25 years, were provided for 
in establishments employing 33 per cent of 
the plant workers covered by the 1961 
survey; in 1956 the corresponding percent- 
age was 10 and in 1951 it was only 2 per 
cent. 


TABLE 1—-SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 








Percentage of Plant Employees 
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(1) In the questionnaires used in the surveys for 1959 and 
policies which provided for increasing vacation periods as 8 


vacations of one stated period, regardless of length of service. 


in the survey questionnaire. In comparing the statistics on vacations for 19} 
percentages of employees shown as being granted vacations un 
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In 1960 and 1961, this variation of policy was provided for 
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Office Employees 


The proportion of office employees in 
manufacturing firms eligible for a four-week 
paid vacation after 25 years service rose 
from 13 per cent in 1956 to 41 per cent in 
1961. 

In 1951, eight or more statutory holidays 
were granted to 76 per cent of office workers 
in manufacturing. By 1956 this proportion 
had risen to 85 per cent and has shown 
only minor changes since; in both 1960 and 
1961 it was 87 per cent. 

In the six years, 1955 to 1961, covered 
by Table 2, a standard work week of 374 
hours has been that most frequently 


scheduled for office workers in manufactur- 
ing; 41 per cent of those covered by the 
1956 survey were in this category and 
another 22 per cent had a standard work 
week of less than 374 hours. In 1961, the 
comparable percentages were 43 and 27 
respectively. 


The proportion of office employees with 
a work week of over 374 hours but under 
40 hours remained constant during 1961 at 
8 per cent; the proportion working a 40- 
hour week also remained constant at 18 per 
cent. The proportion of those working over 
40 hours remained unchanged at 4 per cent. 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Percentage of Office Employees 
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Aftens=2b years, .aim ie ee. eee 31 28 25 id ie . 
@stherperiods,, ....cccMecnsg ost. Mack 10 9 i 6 4 4 
Vacations which do not increase with length of 
SOL VACE! ae tim ieee een Eo en ee TCL) 10@) a) a) ( 
One week. 4, Macsumne eee 1 i es a a a 
WOW COKS sR tutes so Rea eee, ML ee 6 9 — — eS = 
Paid ponvatery Holidays, 4)e eee ee 99 99 99 98 100 99 
hov8 dha Ge | Meh haters A rts oe 5 4 5 4 4 4 
UR Cote fetinsc' (0 pohie’s (brs. ies tte: aT eka 3 ySeRv a an ast col tM ea 6 ia 8 9 10 10 
SaBN sotucte tte ona te ty des tke aceite as eee 58 60 58 58 61 61 
Oh etek ye acacia ee eee ee 23 22 23 22 20 7 
More than Hees Ls Mere eae CT Ee eC 6 5 5 5 “5 ; 
iNumbermotistatedenee se. ene ani seer emennn 1 1 = ats = pi 
‘) See Table 1, footnote (), } i 
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Progress toward Shorter Work Week 


New York union wins basic 25-hour work week but other union atfempts to gain 
reduction below 40-hour schedule now standard in Canada and United States have 
met with only limited success. Steelworkers will seek cut in hours this year 


In organized labour’s continuing efforts to 
obtain a shorter work week, the latest 
advance was the basic 25-hour work week 
gained by Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, New 
York. Nine thousand members of the local 
conducted a week-long strike before the 
employers agreed to the reduction in hours. 


A concurrent attempt by New York 
subway employees, members of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, to reduce their hours 
from 40 to 32 a week was not successful. 


Later this year, shorter work periods will 
be sought by the United Steelworkers of 
America in negotiations with the United 
States steel industry, the union’s wage policy 
committee decided last month. 


One of the most recent Canadian develop- 
ments in the campaign for a shortened work 
week was a demand in January by the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America. The union and a CLC local 
representing employees of John Labatt Ltd. 
at London, Ont., demanded, along with 
other contract improvements, a guaranteed 
four-day, 32-hour week with no reduction in 
take-home pay. The unions based their 
demand on the maintenance of employment 
in the face of advancing automation in the 
industry. 

In 1961 negotiations in Canada, union 
attempts to win shorter work weeks were 
non-productive. Unions that had begun by 
demanding reductions in hours dropped this 
demand in final bargaining in favour of 
other benefits. 

An examination of collective agreements 
reached during the past few years shows 
that attempts to reduce the work week 
below 40 hours, now standard in Canada 
and the United States, have been successful 
in only a few industries and in isolated 
sections of other industries. 

(The annual survey of working conditions 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour found 
that on May 1, 1961, 72 per cent of plant 
workers in Canadian manufacturing had a 
standard work week of 40 hours or less 
(see page 286). A recent AFL-CIO survey 
found that only about 15 per cent of 
workers covered by collective agreements 
had regular work schedules of less than 40 


hours. ) 
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New York Electrical Workers 


The contract just signed by the New York 
local of the IBEW, which takes effect July 1 
and extends to June 30, 1964, provides for 
a regular five-hour day and five-day week 
at an hourly wage rate of $4.96. An addi- 
tional, or sixth hour, each day will be paid 
for at time and a half, or $7.44. Overtime 
hours are limited to 15 a week. 

The contract it replaces provided for a 
regular six-hour day and five-day week—the 
local had had a 30-hour week schedule for 
almost 30 years—at an hourly rate of $4.40. 
The electricians worked an extra hour every 
day at time and a half, or $6.60; they were 
permitted to work up to 15 hours overtime a 
week. 

Under the new contract, an electrician 
who works 30 hours a week (25 regular 
and five overtime) will receive $161.20. 
Under the old contract the weekly pay 
(for 30 hours regular and five hours over- 
time) was $165, more than the weekly 
wages under the new contract. Only if they 
work more than one hour overtime each 
day will their new rates provide higher 
weekly wages than the old ones did. 

Under the previous contract the seventh, 
overtime hour was mandatory, and the elec- 
tricians regarded the $165 a week as regular 
income. In the new contract, the extra 
overtime hour each day is not mandatory, 
but, because of the shortage of electricians 
in New York City, the local’s members 
are expected to work at least one overtime 
hour a day. 


As part of the new agreement, the union 
made two concessions: (1) the new settle- 
ment does not make the additional hour 
of overtime each day compulsory, and (2) 
the union has agreed to double the number 
of apprentices to be trained. The additional 
1,000 men, however, will complete only 
four years of training instead of continuing 
with the fifth and final year of apprentice- 
ship, and thus trainees will not achieve 
journeyman status. They are expected to 
form a pool of less expensive labour to 
counteract the increased costs of a shorter 
work week in the industry. 

The man who conducted the successful 
negotiations was Harry Van Arsdale, mana- 
ger of Local 3, who is also President of the 
million-member New York Central Labour 


Council. 
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The Shorter Work Week in Britain 


In Britain, the movement for a reduced 
normal work week, which had become firmly 
established in 1960, virtually completed its 
course during 1961. The average reduction 
in normal weekly hours of work for the 
workers affected was nearly two hours, it is 
reported in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. 

When account is taken of other settle- 
ments and proposals of Wages Councils to 
reduce the normal work week at dates in 
1962, it means that during the past two 
and one-half years nearly all the manual 
workers covered by collective agreements 
and wages regulation orders in Britain will 
have obtained a shorter normal work week. 
Usually this will have been accomplished 
without loss of pay, and in general, normal 
weekly hours will then range from 42 to 
44 a week. 

For day workers in the general printing 
industry, hours were reduced to 41 in Sep- 
tember 1961 and will become 40 in Septem- 
ber 1962. At the end of October 1961, a 
40-hour week was introduced by the Ford 
Motor Co. Ltd. 


The strike by the 9,000 master construc- 
tion electricians, which could have paralyzed 
the city’s building industry, began January 
11. Settlement was reached on January 18 
and the industry was back to normal the 
next day. 


United Steelworkers Demands 


In the steel industry, the United Steel- 
workers of America will make a concerted 
effort during coming negotiations for a 
shorter work week. David J. McDonald, 
Steelworkers President, has announced that 
a shorter work week will be one of his 
union’s most important demands. 

At the beginning of February the union’s 
wage policy committee unanimously decided 
to make these demands in forthcoming 
negotiations for a new steel industry con- 
tract: shorter work periods, greater job 
security, higher wages and improved benefits, 

The union regards the shorter work week, 
with the same take-home pay, as the sim- 
plest method to combat the effects of unem- 
ployment and of automation. 


The steel union says that between 1955 
and 1960 the work force in its industry was 
reduced by 10 per cent—from 660,000 to 
about 600,000—and that by contrast, 10 
per cent more steel was produced during 
the same period. The steel industry declares, 
however, that the technological advances 
bringing this about actually create more jobs 
on the whole rather than reducing them. 
The union, however, points to the increas- 
ing long-term unemployment in the steel 
producing centres. 
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Recent Canadian Developments 


In Canada the only industries in which 
there appears to have been an important 
general movement toward shorter work 
weeks during the past two years have been 
the ladies’ garment industry and the printing 
industry. Some groups in other industries, 
however, have gained a shorter work week. 


The following agreements covering 500 or 
more workers negotiated in Canada during 
1960 and 1961 made provision for reduc- 
tions in working hours to less than 40 a 
week: 


—Agreements negotiated in August and 
September 1960 between dress manufac- 
turers’ guilds in Montreal and Toronto and 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union reduced the work week from 40 
hours to 39 hours, effective January 1, 1960 
in Montreal and January 1, 1962 in Toronto, 
and to 374 hours on January 1, 1963 in 
both cities. The number of employees 
affected was 12,000 in Montreal and 2,000 
in Toronto. 

—An agreement negotiated in January 
1960 between 38 bindery room employers 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, affecting 1,200 employees in 
Toronto, shortened the work week from 382 
hours to 374 hours, effective June 1, 1960. 


—Agreement negotiated in February 1960 
between the Printing Trades Council and 
the Printing Pressmen in Toronto, affecting 
875 employees, reduced the week from 383 
to 374 hours effective immediately. 


—Agreement negotiated in October 1960 
between the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission and the National Union of 
Public Service Employees reduced the work 
week for salaried employees from 374 to 
35 hours, effective April 1, 1961. 


—Agreement negotiated in December 
1960 between the Associated Fur Industries 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, affecting 600 employees 
in Toronto, reduced the work week from 
40 to 384 hours in 1961, to 37 hours in 
1962, and to 36 hours in 1963. 

—Agreement negotiated in January 1961 
between the Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Manu- 
facturers Association and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in Win- 
nipeg reduced the work week to 374 hours, 
effective December 1960. 

—Agreement negotiated in February 
1961 between the Toronto Telegram and 
the American Newspaper Guild reduced the 
work week from 374 to 364 hours for the 
regular shift, and from 364 to 35 hours for 
the night shift, effective January 1, 1962. 
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—Agreement negotiated in May 1961 
between the Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) and six hospitals in Montreal and 
district, and one reached the following 
month with H6pital Hétel-Dieu, Montreal, 
reduced the work week from 41 to 35 hours 
for office workers, effective September 3, 
1961. 


—An agreement negotiated in August 
1961 between RCA Victor, Montreal, and 
its Employees’ Association, affecting 650 
employees, reduced the work week from 
383 to 374 hours, effective July 17, 1961. 

—An agreement between the Quebec 
Millinery Manufacturers’ Association and 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, negotiated 
early in 1961, reduced the weekly hours 
from 40 to 373. 


—An agreement negotiated in January 
1961 between the City of Montreal and its 
inside employees represented by a chartered 
local of the CNTU shortened the work week 
from 35 to 33? hours. 


Some of the agreements during the past 
two years that provided for a shortening 
of the work week did not lower the weekly 
hours below 40, or even as low as 40, but 
the following made large reductions: 


—An agreement negotiated January 1961 
between the City of Montreal and the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters re- 
duced weekly hours from 56 to 42 hours 
at termination of agreement. 


—An agreement negotiated in April 1961 
between the Canadian British Aluminum 
Co., Baie Comeau, Que., and the Metal 
Trades Federation (CNTU) reduced the 
weekly hours from 48 to 42. 


—An agreement negotiated December 
1960 between Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, 
and the Syndicat des employés de la Co. 
Ltée., Dominion Corset, reduced weekly 
hours from 424 to 40. 


—An agreement negotiated July 1960 
between Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal, and 
Steinberg’s Employees Protective Association 
(Ind.) reduced weekly hours from 45 to 40. 


—An agreement negotiated December 
1960 between Canadian Westinghouse, Trois- 
Riviéres, Que., and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers reduced hours 
from 45 to 424. 


Agreements negotiated in 1961 between 
the Carpenters and the following firms 
reduced hours from 48 to 44 weekly: 


Northern Forest Products Ltd., Port Arthur, 
Ont.; Abitibi Power & Paper, Western 
Ontario; St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont.; 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont.; 
Kimberly Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, 
Kapuskasing and Long Lac, Ont.; KVP, 
Espanola, Ont.; and Dryden Paper, Dryden, 
Ont. 


The following agreements negotiated 
during 1960 reduced hours from 48 to 44 
weekly: 

Association of Lake Carriers, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union 


Communauté des Soeurs de la Charité, 
Montreal district, and Services Federation 
(GEG) 


Association Patronale de Services Hospi- 
taliers, Quebec, and Services Federation 
(C6CE) 


An agreement negotiated August 1960 
between Price Bros., Kenogami, Que., and 
L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs re- 
duced the weekly hours from 60 to 54. An 
agreement negotiated in October 1960 
between Association Marchands Détaillants, 
Quebec, and Syndicat Catholique des em- 
ployés de garage de Québec, Inc., reduced 
hours weekly from 49 to 45. 


In the United States 


In the United States, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, as early as April 1959 one 
in six, or 17 per cent, of workers employed 
in plants and offices in 17 principal cities 
were working fewer than 40 hours a week. 


In the ladies’ garment industry at that 
time, about 97 per cent of all members of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union were working a 35-hour week. In 
the printing industry, 94 per cent of all 
tradesmen were working an average of 374 
hours a week. In the construction industry, 
12 per cent of all union workers were on 
a standard seven-hour day, and about half 
the employees in the brewing industry were 
working 374 hours a week. A large group 
of workers in the rubber industry was 
working a six-hour day and a 36-hour week. 


In the bakery and confectionery industry, 
many employees were working a week of 
less than 40 hours. This was also true of 
large groups in the mining, longshoring, 
jewellery, lumber, and fur industries. Many 
office and clerical workers, and in the 
larger cities many workers in retail trade, 
were working fewer than 40 hours a week. 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1961 


Survey of individual union locals provides breakdown of union membership in 
Canada—almost million and half—by industry, province, labour market area 


At the beginning of 1961 labour unions 
in Canada had approximately 1,447,000 
members, according to survey returns re- 
ceived by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour dir- 
ectly from national and international union 
headquarters, central labour congresses and 
independent local organizations. 


The data obtained from the survey were 
published in the 1961 edition of Labour 
Organizations in Canada, a handbook that 
contains statistical tables on union member- 
ship and a comprehensive directory of 
labour organizations with names of. their 
principal officers and publications, and the 
distribution of their locals. The statistical 
data contained in the handbook are Canada- 
wide totals broken down by congress affilia- 
tion and type and size of union. 

The tables on the following pages supple- 
ment the information included in Labour 
Organizations in Canada by showing the 
distribution of union membership in Canada 
by industry, province and labour market 
area. The tables are based on a separate 
survey directed at the beginning of the 
year to individual union locals across the 
country. In this survey, each union local 
was requested to report the total number of 
its members, and the industry and location 
in which all or most of them were em- 
ployed. Some locals, accounting for about 
7 per cent of the membership total, indi- 
cated that their members were dispersed 
throughout several locations in different 
areas or provinces, and these locals are 
classified separately in the accompanying 
tables. 

The first of the four tables shows the 
distribution of union membership by indus- 
try on the basis of the DBS Standard Indus- 
trial Classification (1948). The data in this 
table are shown for the most part on the 
“major group” level. In instances where 
more detail could usefully be provided, 
care was taken to adhere to combinations 
of recognized industrial sub-groups. For the 
railway industry, which is not further sub- 
divided in the standard classification system, 
subtotals are provided to show the division 
of membership between the Operating and 
non-operating sectors. 
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Included as a supplement to the first 
table, Table 2 shows in alphabetical order 
the names of international, national and 
regional unions or independent local organi- 
zations that account for more than one- 
tenth of the union membership within the 
industry groups. The table thus does not 
necessarily show all organizations active 
within any particular industry group, but 
only those having more than 10 per cent 
of the organized workers in the group. 

In Table 3 union membership in Canada 
is broken down by province, and Table 4 
shows its distribution by labour market 
area. The boundaries of the labour market 
areas dealt with in Table 4 are broader 
than those of the centres for which the areas 
are named. In general, a labour market area 
corresponds to the area served by a local 
office of the National Employment Service. 
In some cases labour market areas consist 
of two or more NES local office areas. 
These composite areas are identified by an 
asterisk and the local office areas they com- 
prise are listed in the Appendix to Table 4. 

At the beginning of 1961 nearly 7,000 
union locals were active in Canada, and 
although the survey met with a generally 
excellent response, not all of the locals 
supplied the required data. The number of 
locals from which no information was on 
hand appears in Tables 1 and 3. The 
corresponding entry for these locals in the 
membership column in Tables 1 and 3 re- 
presents the difference between the Canada- 
wide membership total based on the survey 
of union headquarters mentioned earlier 
and the membership reported by the 
responding locals. 

The uneven quality of the basic source 
data and the practical difficulties inherent 
in the processing of the returns necessarily 
reduce the accuracy of the results. The 
statistics presented here, therefore, indicate 
only in a broad and approximate way the 
industrial and geographic distribution of 
organized labour in Canada. 













The information for this article was 
obtained by the Collective Bargaining Sec- 
tion of the Economics and Research Branch 
from local union secretaries, whose co-oper- 
ation is gratefully acknowledged. 
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TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY INDUSTRY, 1961 























Industry Locals Membership 
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* Includes some sawmilling. 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1961 


Industry Group 


Logging . 
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Food 
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Tobacco products 
Rubber products 


Leather products 


Textile products 
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Wood products 
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Paper products 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 
Gin Alphabetical Order) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods Workers 
(Ind.) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Mining Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/ CEC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Association des Employes de Molson (Ind.) 

Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered locals 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered locals 

Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 

Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Shoe Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 








Ladies Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lithographers (CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/ CEC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E, (Ind.) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU-chartered locals 

Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1961 (Concl’d) 


Industry Group 


Miscellaneous industries 


Construction ................. 


Transportation, storage, communication 
NTT ELANSPOLL, ANG) AINPOLES new, sgecaxtcecsecsessecconcesecee 


Railways 
Running trades 


INOUFODETGLING LUTIONS c...ccccceizscsssevssnsscnszaccans-0r8 


Buses and streetcars 


Water transport and incidental services 


Othermrams pont yeraescccressces caso eote eh eeesr eter sees 
SOT SC resis etree te stteree reer denen cunsacs apegentsacrsncrge ees 
(COMMUNICALTONI WN: cos ees eee ac vasa eevee cnnaee oecers 


Pubic ur tihities oo sooe oe ove. ce cea onssscasenssceedasevnecusmmeceencs 


LACM eee eee ae eons dst STN Te Nee tener ee 


Service 
Community or public service ..........cceeee 


GOVErMMENt SETVICE .........-cesceeceeseseeeseneeeerseresonesseee 


Recreation SCTVICE ......csscccrseseeserstcerseetesseeseesesees 


BUSINESS SCTVICE ......esecesceseseseseserseececeeescnenesseneneneenens 


Personal SCTViCE ........::cccccesesseseeeeeeeeseaeaeenensesenesneesons 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TCA Sales Employees (Ind.) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 


Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Street Railway Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


B.C. Telephone Workers (Ind.) 
Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Traffic Employees (Ind.) 


1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 
Service Employees Federation (CNTU) 


B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Postal Employees (CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CLG) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 
LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
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TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY PROVINCE, 1961 























Number Locals Reporting 
o of ee Ae ee me taba ee | 
aa Locals Number Membership 

Newfoundland); ; Ay. See ytey. bale yaaa ee aye tne oes 110 100 32,000 
Prince Medwand/islancl ery sarap ernie ce eae ete tae cee eee 32 ; 27 1, 800 
INGWaSCOUIA Se Neer tenn cevetratn Moet metric ic ket eet scone a ee a 328 298 4, 300 
New Bruns Wilkes x sjircciaisiarace, NEI OR ee ee eRe orca MN ie Bee eae 290 251 26,100 
Quebeo. A saan neaicmecvecs Matton Sh CRI DA is scale heimteee 1,606 1,419 353, 300 
DUEL OR AAR Coe tiarahatalsca ets oi slate ele eS orTUe Ame RL loner sheer a ELE Fae 2,689 2,485 550, 000 
Manitobasntntcon ie iccm rer chet erat etn Ait te 304 283 61,600 
DES KALCO OWA mn cose peter aaron mere ne ante 372 338 43,000 
ADOT baisd esas, 5. camvaciny ae ee 404 367 | 60, 500 
BritishtC@olumibia.;,....ctotes Peacoat a: 787 775 | 191, 500 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 8 7 900 
Two or more provinces* 15 14 | 34,300 
INO re turnin econ Samay treason Cort 631 | 47,600 

POUAIS i iispistcice raha Et come EN ae atime enim meee te 6,945 6,945 1, 446,900 








*Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers, and Actors’ Equity. 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1961 








Labour Market Area 


| Locals | Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 





Gomer! Brookes. h.. eee Jenn Ae 
Grandi Mall sises cumateevsin sis ie sce oracon. 
Stohnisteee sc Meee ee Aen A Rengeee 







Kentville. . 


New Glasgow et RRS FS 
SY Anes nscsisessialcnn naw ROOT ee 
ALT UIL Os ceca s/aye ie Sia, 810, 16/809 aha RR 


BB AUIUTS Gaeite mayne sone ike Hae oe ee, 
Campbell ton aerate eatin cen 
Momundston. oo vdoe mee ee 
BrederictonPatieens. fee are ok eee 
Mon ctoniaatee trent cian somes aerate 







Buckingham............ 
Drummondville... 
Farnham—Granby* 
Gaspe* 


Riviere dul Loup, Mey Pepe ee ee 
Rouyn—Vall d'Ort." ee eee eee 
Sia elyacin there. eee mnse eek te cee 


Stuleatns cease tee 
Ste.-Agathe—St. Jerome* 
Shawinigan<cisoecsss oc 

Sherbrooke* 
SOrelGaccscc eas ote hee 


Valleyfield.... 
Victoriaville 
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Newfoundland 
BS tates 26 3,100 
swale isish4 20 2,400 
Pt ee 54 11,200 
EG 2 15, 400 


Prince Edward Island 


ayevite nts ints | 21 Ol 1,300 | Summerside 


Nova Scotia 











a ey ica ratetee 15 1,100 Bridgewater, _ Inverness, Liverpool, 
sthrrscee. 90 16, 800 Springhill, Yarmouth 
22 1,200 
C aiaee etary 41 5, 200 
a Peat t es 76 16,300 
Rite. 17 1,000 
deters 4 500 
New Brunswick 
ee TO 17 1,700 Minto, St. Stephen, Sussex, Woodstock 
sahastetgar 21 2,700 
area St 15 1, 200 
eet nN oa 24 1, 200 
$). oe 51 5, 800 
stn eee 10 1,200 
ncwesahints 81 9,500 
sBhiaens 3 700 
Quebec 
4 2,100 Maniwaki, Mont Laurier, Montmagny 
Mice wiscrene 11 1,500 
ll 1,200 
18 3,400 
41 5, 800 
10 1,900 
35 3,000 
Uh 1,400 
98 12,900 
15 2,500 
513 203, 300 
150 28,900 
38 11, 200 
Eos tee 18 1,700 
Wtustcua kite 20 1, 400 
vee 35 4,300 
24 4,000 
25 3,500 
18 2,700 
34 5, 500 
81 11,500 
13 2,900 
27 3,800 
58 9,600 
20 3,000 
27 3,300 
14 9,700 
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TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1961 (Cont’d.) 


























Labour Market Area Locals | Membership Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 

Ontario 
Belleville Trenton <c.dicsy ss Secmmenuwe ss de cere 51 5, 800 Arnprior, Barrie, Bracebridge, 
Brampton. .Saaiens «Satan ck + hae Gian state kage 14 1,300 Carleton Place, Collingwood, 
Brant On saa 6 alete = alee nee hierohn eo nichts 52 7,600 Gananoque, Goderich, Hawkesbury, 
Bpockcvalle te pmra rors et ee crmicein cel tare ate. sarustereec ahs 16 2,000 Leamington, Lindsay, Listowel, 
GA harm ceed Seteretote ta ctor eere ctr elotoe a. rete eine 22 3,000 Midland, Napanee, Orillia, 
Goboureg-naeeddt: aoe ee tis al cae mtoceyy ee 19 1,300 Parry Sound, Perth, Picton, 
(Som wie rs sete iar ate ote lesa ise =e iesake is aadey = siekeaeysiere 35 6, 400 Renfrew, Simcoe, Sioux Lookout, 
Fort Frances....... 52-0 22+ sees e reset eee s eee c cece 20 1,400 Sturgeon Falls, Wallaceburg. 
Port) William—Port. Arthur* 5, «ii oe domo. neice 113 26, 700 
Mea caer er AR taterede ro sists asec ore isle e/a alos sich wipe iapaiataa 53 5,100 
MMOL en ae ears aie paisie = oe Siem ark a UE REN Iwi See 46 5,000 
Hamilton..21.... Mein sc Sens can audeneee oalmanninae 154 42,900 
ECR PUS ASIN GTN, sees sis-s,<isnsterai=isy shares Phs/os' «ssa eeisseeee isle 12 6, 000 
CCROR AT ic See nic obit Geet cetera see 30 3, 400 
Kangston:.. oats sities iocine tee a ot 5,600 
Kitchener. . 63 11,600 
London....... Reeth ere clases nn ace cate a iote rer pete 98 17, 100 
Niggara Peninsulan sess. sees seein ss 180 28, 600 
INGFBRE BS yegeSs sheoita einen = «icici sstom s+ ereteeiciayas= == 44 3,900 
OSb awe ce tarts cian aise es emayacteaen Seelpla apache re chenx/ere 52 18,700 
OB Gey ee ee ete, « Sere sie eo aes «eines cere ets 132 26, 100 
Oirmenesound sxc or ene me cae er is Casnesisiiie 17 1,200 
fem broke: tem c cctclt tee ce ares tebemtals = eeteeie siele.cielece 26 2,400 
Peter boroue bits ce sich. seg hemee tie seq inane aa cic 50 7,800 
Prescots... Aes «asteeees: - aneeee- <aygere= 9 1,300 
Ste COMA. ss nance meal © ea minins pies aa. = 12s 44 3,200 
Sarre tte tee ee eee era eae Se a ietessis cance sieisrajaja.ave 34 6, 400 
Sere NEN GE Eee EUS le ics ais as Sic cig aeeee Prope teh si asee ea meas 48 11,100 
Grritgbaub alle meat ae Sane, s tele she ate eevee ere cee meyaels 18 1,400 
LER URE. Meta cesc eed fue ces Ne lee igs oancey 39 2,500 
SCL DUEeer cic raee eee re cea nora soi nisberanial ain aTr els Paes Yate ei [orese 73 30,900 
‘Timmins— Kirkland Lake*) 04.0022 -.000 «2 nents sine 60 6, 500 
BE yar ra Oa ece eth esis ok treo tate Fase cle cinrsyersiseeiesefatalel=saas!e 496 170,200 
WALK Er GOI thee. feo tint caer ce oe ok ae ee = anemones 6 1,100 
WY SOT, cresstp Septet cverins etn rorersazarataxtiatatatonnegevnyeloye a seyeuareyanere 85 29,500 
Woodstock—Tillsonburg*.......-.-.---++e+2000e: 26 3,400 
"PWOlOM MOTE ATGAS. ose cecee a cist larinsieei cleo icles = 24 34,900 

Manitoba 
"BRT Ch OT eee Spee te lator teres Pei et eteeseads eaetaua iar ole nar 33 1,800 Dauphin, Portage la Prairie. 
NUT Reon eats eo. 2: ovpe. o's Etat emmnragh asin la seven leprae 12 2,700 
"Teli PAS Geer e occ: cia ain ove'e dlnie, ==) eames tee Ca Unie triers 11 1,500 
Watmipecsee. vacee © cv sts 1-\sis ain: =twtetnieieiepietettstaie'=«/ofateiaes 211 54, 200 
Pwo MOTE: ATCAS.. ic. 002-2 caleleehecismia =p 06 090 ne 1 700 

Saskatchewan 

WE cro Micuuree ieee aie oie sia ole/e alec aria alete eYerelste sislezp inact 40 4,400 Estevan, Lloydminster, Swift Current. 
Worbhbatbleford: vonacns « sccbictei aetier siete oie\-sin)2 iar 16 1,400 
PrmicevA lberten «coc os siseire/e Stemeetaein o/s (eiels\e/<ieirlsiai= 34 2,300 
FREQUIB eee acess. e oie: osc) aicsciss weyelelesetele elsiesioteje «1a! eisienir aber = 83 12,300 
Seca LOOM, ol iwincn cae are ote a aia ca ni 2m arabs ee et 88 11,100 
Weyburtics. oe ccscierws seule clincien engine nie ss alterna 9 1,200 
“Woe bra pee cio ais go olla Smee ele (= ecw ear aie iz 28 1,800 
"Payor BOLE ALCAB. ccc « nn <p ee ately vials Hato oleic 10 5, 200 

Alberta 
Bai Ore See ore cae laaeie cient eo 3/5) eta ga voLerafelaesaretaae ie 11 1,500 Edson, Red Deer. 
obartatp Pham co cnone son ane on eaenpeden? Ucn oooNy 113 24,400 
Etruria etlers) ce cicne nea-crae ere 9 ar) ag es eee ere 16 1,100 
HY cHrerenrn On pen oes area esorseserere orem tant ates ieee saaie crateneietsie 136 26,900 
Wether ce ae sistem ete el alaieieat ape eactannietrtn tes ereienerenetele'® 38 2,600 
Medicine th aitt.cc. cane 20 ociietes a nteiele wleteve chelsrsiarersiisieisse 27 2,600 
"To OF MONG AVGAB. «ccc saree -\e<iie piridin a's eee eee 2 1, 800 

British Columbia 

Central Vancouver Island*...........++++-+eeeeee 63 14, 800 Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, 
Gtanbroolks. cee et dee cn tee cnescmieisberete ata sceserei= 26 3,700 Princeton, Quesnel. 
Perm GODS ep soso ae een res ctor net testatTaokaye: ie see! ereora 31 2,700 
PAGE sre ein Se ee ale ata ratctolat nivel elals sl etpisle sats Pere 8 1,900 
Okanagan Valley*...........-+-e2cseeeteeeeeeer ees 59 7,800 
PrinGe GEOL EC... cicgeee an sieieie.c1sia cis cio cin sieno serie sinless 30 3,300 
Prince Rapertisssed.. oe seleieeice sic see colnslataine «tes 34 3,500 
Trail— Nelson* 40 5, 900. 
Vancouver—New Westminster*..........--+++0++5+ 355 128,000 
"VAGUOTIGMIELA . RA LLet: <-BRMne RPA Melota eietersivte oS ivite telate arr nies 94 15,900 
TwO.OF MOLE AVCAS. swe cetiginsis dupe y aierel wiarsieie «iniaiyie « 4 1,400 











*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more N.E.S, local office areas. 


See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 
LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 


Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component N.E.S. local 
office areas in light type. 


Québec 


Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
New Richmond. Lac St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montreal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. 
Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. Quebec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St Jérdme. Sherbrooke: 
Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. 
Trois Riviéres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 


Ontario 


Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: 
Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission 
City, New Westminster, Vancouver. 








Age is no barrier to persons wishing to acquire new skills or u i 

under Schedule 5 of the federal-provincial raining program for eae een 
Any male or female over 16 years of age and registered for employment with the NES 
is eligible who meets entrance requirements for the particular course. Above three 
graduates of a course at Cornwall, Ont., are seen with their instructor, George Russell 
(left). They are: G. Dessoriers, 42; R. Houde, 23; and O. Laperle, 54, ; - 


(See story on page 278) 
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Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Employment by Department of Labour of qualified examination technician to aid 
provincial apprenticeship branches in construction and evaluation of trade 
examinations in order to obtain more uniformity is recommended by Committee 


The Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, at its 13th meeting, held in 
Ottawa February 14 and 15, recommended 
that the Department of Labour employ a 
qualified examination technician to assist 
provincial apprenticeship branches with the 
construction and evaluation of trade exam- 
inations in order to establish more uni- 
formity in the preparation, administration 
and evaluation of interprovincial standards 
examinations. The technician would be 
added to the staff of the Vocational Train- 
ing Branch. 

The Committee acted on the advice of 
provincial Directors of Apprenticeship, who 
met in Ottawa on February 12 and 13. The 
Directors were present at the meeting of 
the Advisory Committee. 

Again acting on the advice of the Direc- 
tors, the Committee, which is composed of 
representatives of management, labour and 
provincial departments of education and 
labour, recommended that interprovincial 
examinations be written in 1962 in the sheet 
metal and carpentry trades and that the 
examinations now being prepared in the 
heavy duty repair and motor vehicle repair 
(body) trades be given a trial this year for 
possible approval for nation-wide use in 
1963. 

Nation-wide examinations are now given 
in the electrical construction, motor vehicle 
repair (mechanical) and plumbing trades. 
Apprentices who successfully pass these 
examinations are issued a certificate bearing 
a special red seal that is recognized as proof 
of trade proficiency in the nine provinces 
participating in the federal-provincial train- 
ing agreement. 

Since the program began in 1960, red 
seals have been issued to 250 successful 


apprentices in electrical construction, to 
1,167 in motor vehicle repair, and to 97 
in plumbing. A mark of 70 must be attained 
in the interprovincial examinations before 
a seal is issued. 

Revision of three of the existing trade 
analyses was recommended. They are: 
plumbing, welding and steamfitting. 

As recommended by the Directors of 
Apprenticeship, the Committee asked the 
Department of Labour to prepare a course 
of study or course outline, based on the 
existing trade analysis, of the motor vehicle 
repair (mechanical) trade. The Committee 
emphasized that the outline should not be so 
detailed that an instructor could not use 
his own techniques in conducting the course. 
The possibility that this course outline might 
be the forerunner of similar outlines in 
other trades that can be taken into inter- 
provincial use was mentioned by the Com- 
mittee. 


Before an examination for nation-wide 
use is adopted, a trade analysis is prepared 
(see box). To date, 17 analyses have been 
completed. The Committee at last month’s 
meeting recommended that the Department 
of Labour proceed with the analysis of 
five more trades: millwright, instrument 
mechanic, industrial electrician, appliance 
servicing, and office machine mechanic. 


After a discussion of technician training, 
the Committee recommended that the 
National Advisory Committee on Tech- 
nological Education consider developing a 
new and more flexible method of testing 
the competence of journeymen applying for 
entrance to institutes of technology. That 
advisory committee is a subcommittee of 
the National Technical and Vocational 





Trade Analyses 


Trade analyses list the essential operations 
a qualified journeyman should be able to 
perform as well as the related theoretical 
knowledge he should possess to be fully 
competent in his trade. The main use of 
the analyses is to provide the basis for 
courses of instruction in schools and institu- 
tions, and in industry for on-the-job training. 
They also serve as a means of evaluating 
a person’s previous experience in a trade. 

Seventeen analyses have been completed: 
bricklaying, carpentry, cooking (commer- 
cial), electrical (construction), heavy duty 


repair, machinists, motor vehicle repair 
(body), motor vehicle repair (mechanical), 
painting and decorating, plastering, plumb- 
ing, radio and television repair, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning, sheet metal, steam- 
fitting, toolmaking, and welding (gas and 
arc). 

Work is progressing on analyses of two 
more trades: lineman (electric utility) and 
residential oil burner installation and servic- 
ing. Revisions are being made of existing 
analyses in two trades: motor vehicle repair 
(mechanical) and machinist. 


oe 
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In Great Britain, the increase in appren- 
ticeship during the period April 1959 to 
October 1961 kept ahead of the _Tise in 
the numbers of school-leavers entering em- 
ployment, it is stated in an interim report 


of the National Youth Employment Council. 

In the first nine months of last year, 
97,902 boys—38.4 per cent of those leaving 
school in that period—were apprenticed to 
skilled crafts, compared with 86,954—36 
per cent—during the same period in 1960, 


Training Advisory Council (L.G., June 
1961, p. 550). 

C. R. Ford, Director of the Vocational 
Training Branch, presented a report on 
his tour of training establishments in West- 
ern Europe and Asia. R. H. MacCuish, 
Assistant Director of the Branch, presented 
a report of recent branch activities. 

Additional subjects discussed included: 
the place of apprenticeship in the develop- 
ment of the labour force, enrichment of 
training for apprentices, upgrading of non- 
apprentices in designated trades, and train- 
ing in federal Government departments and 
agencies. 

The meeting was addressed by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Hon. Michael Starr, and 
Deputy Minister George V. Haythorne. It 
was under the chairmanship of H. C. 
Nicholls, Director of Milne and Nicholls 
Ltd., Toronto. 


Minister of Labour 


There is a growing need for more and 
better training in Canada for our labour 
force, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, told the meeting. 

Because of the recent increase in federal 
financial assistance for vocational training 
facilities, there has been a great growth 
in the training capacity of schools, he said. 
In all the provinces together, there were 
now facilities in Canada for training 80,000 
students. 

But this expansion of training facilities 
is only the first phase of our work, Mr. 
Starr said. “The federal Government is not 
Satisfied just to see more schools being 
built. We are interested in the programs 
that will be provided in these schools and 
in industry. We want to see these new 
schools serve adequately the youth of our 
country, and industry... 

“Our training programs must be flexible 
and must not be bound by outmoded legis- 
lation and regulations,” Mr. Starr continued. 
Every province had legislation relating to 
apprenticeship, and he hoped it was “being 
studied, and changed if necessary to keep 
it in line with apprenticeship as a training 
program.” 

The Minister remarked that the appren- 
ticeship agreements between the federal and 
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provincial governments had now been in 
force for eight years and would expire in 
1964. It was not too soon, he said, to con- 
sider what changes in the agreements were 
needed “to provide better skilled craftsmen 
and better opportunities for those young 
Canadians who wish to make a career in 
industry.” 

Industry, Mr. Starr said, had an important 
part to play in this planning of programs, 
especially the apprenticeship program, 
because industry had a great stake in the 
results. 

Asked whether the federal contribution 
of 75 per cent of the cost of capital 
expenditures by the provinces for school 
buildings and equipment might be extended 
beyond March 31, 1963, Mr. Starr said 
the Government thought it should not. The 
Government would contribute 50 per cent 
of the cost after that date, however. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


The retraining of unemployed workers 
raises the question of how far apprentice- 
ship training can be applied to older work- 
ers, and how far the traditional practices 
of such training can be modified to take 
account of their circumstances, said George 
V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The two main reasons why older workers 
have not taken apprenticeship training in 
the past have been age limits and the lower 
wages paid to apprentices, he said. Age 
limits were not applied as rigidly as they 
had been, but he asked whether it was 
realistic to apply the usual starting rates 
in such cases, and how, during training, 
recognition could be given to the experience 
and maturity of the older apprentice. 

Another question that the Committee had 
been considering was the training of appren- 
tices in the manufacturing industries, a 
sector of the economy that would doubtless 
expand and become more diversified. How 
could this sort of training best be applied 
in this field? Questions that rose here in- 
cluded that of what to do about appren- 
ticeship training in smaller plants and about 
apprenticeship on an industry-wide basis. 

Mr. Haythorne said that there was clearly 
a need for close co-operation between man- 
agement and labour in the developing and 
carrying out of programs in industry. 

He suggested that one way in which 
government could help here might be by 
providing an industrial training information 
service. 

Mr. Haythorne pointed out that the num- 
ber of registered apprentices in Canada had 
been increasing steadily; and, excluding the 
province of Quebec, it now stood at about 
20,000, which was about double the number 
10 years ago. He said that a larger propor- 
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tion of the apprentices also were receiving 
classroom training than had been the case. 
But although these developments were en- 
couraging, there was still much room for 
improvement. 


Technician Training 


There is no reason why the journeyman 
of today cannot become the technician of 
tomorrow. 

This was the consensus of members of 
the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee, who stressed the need to develop in 
Canada recognized levels of training which 
could be attained by anyone with the ability 
and desire to do so. 

These levels, for example, journeyman 
or technician or intermediate steps between, 
ought to be well defined and the paths 
leading to them well marked. 

Members agreed that the present system 
of allowing entry to the institutes only to 
those who have a high school or secondary 
school certificate was unrealistic. It is the 
level of mathematics, science and English 
that a person has attained that is more 
important than the high school grade he has 
completed. It was suggested that a system 
of entrance proficiency examinations be 
developed that would test equivalency in 
those subjects a person needs to be able 
to master the subjects taught in the 
institutes. 

The development of this system would 
give qualified journeymen an opportunity 
to obtain technician training even though 
they may not have attained the grade level 
presently required for entry to an institute 
of technology. 


Apprenticeship in Development of Labour Force 

An apprentice ought to be able to com- 
plete his training, even if it were inter- 
rupted by layoff, and a journeyman ought 
to be able to advance to technician standing 
without having to meet all the requirements 
for entrance to a technical institute, the 
Committee agreed when discussing the place 
of apprenticeship in the development of the 
labour force. 

Mr. MacCuish said that it was not reason- 
able to allow apprentices who were laid off 
because of lack of work to drift into 
unskilled work, while at the same time 
unskilled unemployed people were being 
trained at the public expense. 

It was pointed out that in Ontario, coun- 
cils had been organized to arrange for the 
rotation of apprentices from one firm to 
another when work was short. 

Several members said that training facili- 
ties in their part of the country were taken 
up and consequently there was no place in 
which unemployed apprentices could be 
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Twenty new technical colleges are under 
construction in Scotland and completions 
are expected to average one a month during 
the next year. 

The aim of the program is to stimulate the 
day release of young workers in industry for 
part-time study. By 1965, 100,000 places 
will be available. 


trained. Mr. MacCuish said that lack of 
fully equipped facilities should not be made 
a reason for rejecting those who wanted 
such training. He suggested that they could 
at least be upgraded in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

The general opinion appeared to be that 
the number of apprentices out of work was 
not large. 


Enrichment of Training for Apprentices 


The Committee discussed the “enrich- 
ment” of apprenticeship training by the pro- 
vision of teaching in mathematics, science, 
and related studies for apprentices who had 
not reached high school graduation before 
starting apprenticeship. Apprentices can get 
this instruction “the hard way,” e.g., by 
attending evening classes or taking corres- 
pondence courses, it was pointed out, but 
it was suggested that it might be well to 
provide it as part of regular apprenticeship 
training. 

Mr. Ford said that one of the objections 
raised to extra training in mathematics, etc., 
was that the curriculum for apprentices was 
already so loaded that there was no room 
for extra subjects. He thought it ought to 
be part of the programs of our institutions 
to provide for those who wanted to increase 
their knowledge in these subjects. Advanced 
technical evening classes were in effect in 
the Ontario educational system. This pro- 
vided a “second route,” and he thought that 
it should be established in every province. 

B. F. Addy, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Manitoba, said that entrance stand- 
ards were necessary, but he did not agree 
that junior matriculation should be re- 
quired. In Manitoba, proficiency exams were 
set in mathematics, science and English, and 
apprentices must demonstrate proficiency in 
these three subjects; but a complete aca- 
demic standard was not required. He 
thought that consideration should be given 
to setting high school graduation as the 
entrance requirement, or, as an alternative, 
equivalent standing in the three subjects 
named. 


Upgrading of Non-Apprentices 

The Committee discussed the question of 
providing training for non-apprentices, such 
as helpers and improvers, so that they could 
qualify for journeymen’s examinations. 
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Several of the delegates contended that 
such employees needed some spur from 
employer or union before they would make 
the effort needed to qualify, and that it was 
necessary for them to see “something in it 
for themselves.” One suggested inducement 
was for employers to agree to pay a small 
differential to qualified men. Special refer- 
ence was made to carpenters in the con- 
struction industry, many of whom, it was 
pointed out, were not journeymen. 

Mr. MacCuish said that employers and 
unions should take an interest in up-grading. 
He suggested that some thought should be 
given to providing training facilities for 
those wanting to up-grade themselves. 


Training in Federal Government Departments 


The problem of apprenticeship training in 
federal agencies, and in those operating 
interprovincially, was discussed; Trans- 
Canada airlines was cited as one example. 
Various federal agencies were already con- 
ducting internal training programs, it was 
reported. 

Mr. MacCuish stated that the setting up 
of a training program for federal depart- 
ments, and their participation in provincial 
apprenticeship programs, was a problem that 
had gone to the Cabinet. 


Training Needs in Industry 


H. L. Shepherd, Manager of Personnel 
Compensation and Development, Canadian 
Westinghouse, who has been assisting the 
Department of Labour in a survey of train- 
ing problems in industry, presented a report 
to the Committee, 

Commenting on the lack of communica- 
tion apparent in this area, he pointed to 
the lack of agreement in the use of the 
word “apprentice.” In one case, for exam- 
ple, girls in a meat packing plant were 
called apprentices. His company’s own 
apprenticeship scheme had little bearing on 
other apprenticeship schemes, its apprentices 
being rather technicians who required a 
general knowledge of plant, etc. 

In some new occupations, such as instru- 
ment mechanic, it might be better that the 
duties of apprentices should not be defined 
too precisely or legally, owing to the rapid 
changes that were taking place, he remarked. 

In some time-honoured occupations that 
have been affected by rapidly changing 
technology, legislation had fallen behind 
the times. In the case of stationary engi- 
neers, for example, automatic controls were 
not thought of when the relative legislation 
was passed. 

Mr. Shepherd referred to difficulties in 
apprenticeship training arising out of senior- 
ity provisions in some collective agreements. 
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Because of these provisions, in a time of 
unemployment, an apprentice might “grad- 
uate on to the street.” 

He suggested that it might be well to 
consider whether some industrial trades 
could not be reached by a combination of 
pre-employment training and exposure to 
industry for practical observation and exper- 
ience. This would be the opposite of the 
day-release system. He thought there might 
be more training before employment and 
less during employment, and more shuffling 
backwards and forwards between industry 
and training institutions. 


Report of the Training Branch 


An increase of 895 apprentices, the com- 
pletion of two new trade analyses in draft 
form, publication of one new trade analysis, 
and three revisions of trade analyses were 
announced in a report on apprentice train- 
ing, prepared by the Vocational Training 
Branch. The report was presented by R. H. 
MacCuish, Assistant Director of the Branch. 

Progress was reported on an analysis of 
mathematics and science requirements for 
training purposes. 

Publication of 30 revised technical infor- 
mation sheets, the addition of 34 newly 
published sheets, and the availability for 
printing and early distribution of a fur- 
ther 39 technical information sheets were 
announced in the report. The addition of 
more than 32 sheets by two trade associa- 
tions was also noted. 

Progress in the preparation of courses and 
in the work on interprovincial examinations 
was announced. An _ up-to-date statistical 
breakdown of apprentices, by trade and 
province, was included. 

The report stated that on December Bile 
1961, there were 20,507 apprentices regis- 
tered in those provinces where the Appren- 
ticeship Training Agreement was in effect. 
This is an increase of 895 over the previous 
year’s total. There has been a drop, how- 
ever, in certain trades, amounting to 60 
plasterers, 135 electricians, 130 plumbers 
and pipefitters, 70 bricklayers and 40 
welders. 

Progress in the preparation of technical 
information sheets has included the revision 
of the original issue of 30 sheets in the 
light of provincial recommendations. These 
30 sheets, together with an additional 34 
sheets, have been published and distributed 
to the provinces and other interested in- 
dividuals. A further 39 sheets were reported 
available for printing and early distribution. 

Industry is co-operating in the preparation 
of such sheets, and the Canadian Refrigera- 
tion and Air Conditioning Association is 
expected to have an initial issue of 32 sheets 
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Members of the Apprenticeship Training Ad- 
visory Committee are pictured above with 
federal and provincial government officials. 
Seated (from left): W. L. Rowe, representing 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; B. F. 
Addy, Director of Vocational Education, Mani- 
toba; George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; H. C. Nicholls of Toronto, Com- 
mittee Chairman; R. E. Anderson, Nova Scotia 
Deputy Minister of Labour; and Andrew 
Cooper (Carpenters), Ontario Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress. Standing: F. E. 
Whittle, Assistant Director of Apprenticeship, 
Alberta; G. T. Peach, Assistant Director of 
Apprenticeship, Nova Scotia; B. W. Kelly, 


available at an early date. The Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce has agreed to pub- 
lish a series of technical information sheets. 

Courses of study are being developed 
further, and work is continuing on a course 
of study for the plumbing trade. The Branch, 
in co-operation with the Canadian Refrigera- 
tion and Air Conditioning Association, has 
begun work on a course of study for this 
trade. 

Interprovincial examinations have been 
conducted and interprovincial seals awarded, 
for the period January 31, 1961, to June 
30, 1961, as follows: electrical construction, 
101; motor vehicle repair (mechanical), 
225; plumbing, 97. The totals for these 
trades to date, in the same order, are 250; 
1,167; and 97. 


Tour of Training Establishments 

C. R. Ford, Director of the Vocational 
Training Branch, presented a report of his 
tour of training establishments in Western 
Europe and the Far East. He reported on 
training centres he visited in the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Germany, Japan, India 
and Hong Kong. 

In every country he visited, the develop- 
ment and improvement of training facilities 
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Director of Apprenticeship, New Brunswick; 
J. P. White, Director of Apprenticeship, 
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tor, Vocational Training Branch, Department 
of Labour; Donald C. MeNeill, Director of 
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Labour; John Melville, Director of Apprentice- 
ship, British Columbia; W. S. McMurtry, Direc- 
tor of Apprenticeship, Prince Edward Island; 
Frank Ellis, Director of Apprenticeship, Saskat- 
chewan; and Gordon Rodgers, Director of 
Apprenticeship, Newfoundland. 


and the participation in training programs 
were considered by all to be in the national 
interest. 


Mr. Ford described the varying systems of 
training and types of apprenticeship pro- 
grams in the countries he had visited. 


In a discussion period after Mr. Ford 
had reported, the question was raised as to 
where these countries obtained all of the 
instructors and administrators required for 
the training programs. Mr. Ford replied 
that this was a problem almost everywhere 
he went, although it was probably less pro- 
nounced in Germany. Staff was obtained 
from industry and from training centres. 
It seemed that insufficient salary offered to 
such staff was often a drawback in recruit- 
ment, as it is in many cases in Canada. 

In comparing apprentice training pro- 
grams, he pointed out that in these coun- 
tries, apprentices were given or obtained 
a controlled experience, and a greater variety 
of experience. Supervision and discipline 
were more rigid than could perhaps be 
introduced here. 

In a comparison of facilities, Mr. Ford 
cited a number of training centres in Canada 
that were the equivalent of any visited in 
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Europe. The countries visited, however, had 
the advantage of greater industrialization, 
with the result that more emphasis was 
placed on apprentice training for industry, 
whereas in Canada such training was 
most prevalent in the service and construc- 
tion trades. 

These countries also have a closer tie-in 
between school and apprenticeship. In addi- 


tion, they are not having an unemployment 
problem to brake interest in apprentice, 
vocational and technical training programs. 

An important point that evolved dealt 
with the length of apprenticeships in Canada, 
in view of the experience in other countries, 
and it was generally agreed in the discus- 
sion that the apprenticeship period could be 
reduced. 





Labour-Management Committee Conference 


Two-day meeting of representatives of labour, management and government, first 
ever held in Canada, agrees that similar area conferences ought to be held 
periodically across Canada for exchange of views on industrial relations problems 


Labour-management committees across 
Canada should periodically send delegates 
to area LMC conferences to exchange views 
on mutual production and industrial rela- 
tions problems and thereby to assist in the 
promotion of joint consultation on a national 
basis. 


This was the foremost conclusion to 
emerge from Canada’s first Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee Conference, held in Win- 
nipeg on February 1 and 2. The conference 
brought together two hundred labour, man- 
agement, Manitoba government and federal 
government representatives. Some 80 La- 
bour-Management Committees in the Greater 
Winnipeg area were represented. 


Questioned at the end of the conference, 
the delegates rated the meeting “good verg- 
ing on excellent.” 


Conference chairman was Paul Graham, 
senior representative in Western Canada of 
the Department of Labour’s Labour-Man- 
agement Co-operation Service, 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


In his keynote address to the conference, 
George V. Haythorne, federal Deputy 
Minister of Labour, emphasized that all of 
Canada would benefit from a trend toward 
increased co-operation in industry. Lower 
costs, higher production and successful 
competition on old and new markets are 
among the rewards that would accompany 
a greater measure of teamwork between 
labour and management, he said. 

Dr. Haythorne deplored the fact that 
labour and management were not facing 
up to the challenges of stiff competition 
from abroad, price competition on the 
domestic market, and unemployment. “Cana- 
dian industry and labour have yet to dig 
in their heels in response to some of our 
national challenges,” he said. “Many of 
the western European countries are ahead 
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A labour-management conference on 
methods of increasing productivity was to 
be held at Queen’s University on March 15 
and 16. The seminar, which is expected to 
be the first in a series of such conferences, 
is being promoted by the National Produc- 
tivity Council. 


eee 


of us, leading the way. We have some 
catching up to do... and we can't afford 
to take too long.” 

The Deputy Minister noted that Cana- 
dians sometimes liked to rest secure in a 
pleasant feeling of splendid isolation or 
detachment from broader trends and con- 
cerns. “No such isolation exists,” he asserted. 
“Industrial and national problems are an 
inescapable part of life at the plant level, 
and one of these problems. increased pro- 
ductivity, is among the important goals that 
we must reach through improved industrial 
relations in our day.” 


Dr. Haythorne commented that industry 
is missing out by not using, to a greater 
extent, joint consultation between labour 
and management to tackle such operational 
problems as waste, care of equipment and 
production efficiency. 

He reported that in a survey of 285 
secondary manufacturing industries, which 
included some of the most competitive of 
all industries, only one in twenty labour- 
management committees gave any great 
attention to the problem of waste; only 
one in ten to quality; and only one in 
forty to the subject of new plant equip- 
ment. 

Dr. Haythorne told the conference that 
a union representative from the industry 
concerned serves on every Canadian trade 
mission abroad. “Canada is showing the 
world that it recognizes the close ties of 
labour and Management in making produc- 
tion more efficient,” he said. “The question 
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we must ask is whether the face we are 
showing abroad is also the face we are 
showing at home.” 


Sidney Buckwold, Mayor of Saskatoon 


Mayor Sidney Buckwold of Saskatoon, a 
public member of the National Produc- 
tivity Council and guest speaker at the 
luncheon, stated that increased teamwork 

etween labour and management could boost 
competitiveness by lowering production costs 
in every single industry in Canada. 


This country has seen her gross national 
product undergo a serious levelling off in 
contrast to advances being made by almost 
every other important nation, he said. He 
commended government “for having done 
much research and given encouragement 
and opportunity,’ but he accused labour 
and management of failing to respond to 
these urgent challenges. 


“Neither group has shown acceptance of 
the necessity for higher productivity,’ he 
declared, “yet it is essential that we increase 
our gross national product an average of 
four to five per cent each year. Canadian 
industry can no longer sit back and expect 
high tariff protection to keep it in business 
forever. We have to compete with economic 
forces in Britain, in continental Europe 
and here at home. Either we increase our 
efficiency or face more and more unem- 
ployment.” 

Mr. Buckwold suggested there were four 
chief ingredients in any program to keep 
Canadian industry economically sound, 
competitively fit and able to maintain and 
improve the nation’s high standard of living: 
(1) increased labour-management co-oper- 
ation in industry; (2) more efficient pro- 
duction; (3) lower production costs; and 
(4) a specific line of Canadian exports. 


Panel Discussions 


During a panel discussion of “the contri- 
bution of government to the development 
of labour-management co-operation,” Keith 
Cowan of the National Productivity Coun- 
cil said that Canadian industrial productivity 
would increase faster if plant labour- 
management committees become more active 
and widespread. 

Industry would be expected to create 
1,000,000 new jobs in Canada during the 
next five years, he said. This would be 
possible only if plant labour-management 
committees worked constantly to improve 
the health of Canadian industrial relations. 

He assured the conference that the federal 
Government is doing everything possible in 
research and development of new methods 
to improve the nation’s productive capacity. 
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In Britain later this year, trade unions 
and employers’ organizations will co-operate 
in a National Productivity Year, designed 
to focus attention for a concentrated 12- 
month period on the need for co-operative 
endeavours to increase productivity. Profes- 
sional institutions, research organizations, 
universities and technical colleges will join 
in, The British Productivity Council, which 
is promoting the productivity year, was set 
up 10 years ago to take over the work of 
the postwar Anglo-American Productivity 
Council. 

In the United States, sometime before the 
end of June, a new labour-management con- 
ference, to be known as the White House 
Conference on National Economic Issues, is 
to come into being. The idea of this confer- 
ence originated with the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy. 


In an appeal for the co-operation of or- 
ganized labour, Mr. Cowan urged union 
delegates: “Get hold of management’s ear 
and work out solutions with them.” 

Panel moderator Gordon G. Cushing, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, led 
off the discussion by briefly sketching the 
purposes, history and facilities of the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
and outlining the growth and achievements 
of plant committees since World War II. 

The panel discussion was one of four 
at the conference. The others dealt with: 
organizing and planning Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee activities; plant communi- 
cations and morale; and waste, quality, and 
new equipment and methods. 


Norman E. Bickell, international repre- 
sentative and sub-regional director of the 
United Automobile Workers, proposed that 
labour-management committees should be 
in use throughout industry. No time should 
be wasted in setting them up on a national 
scale, he said. “They have been so success- 
ful where they have been tried,” he said, 
“that I can see no reason for not using 
them on a national scale.” 

He added that he had found bargaining 
“markedly different” in plants that had a 
labour-management committee. “Contract 
negotiations seem to go forward on a basis 
of trust and mutual respect,” he said. 

“No more interference, please”, was the 
gist of a management spokesman’s advice 
to federal government representatives at the 
conference. Charles E. Greb, manager of 
Greb Shoes Ltd., told the delegates that 
the government should not do more in the 
labour-management field than it is now 
doing. 

Referring to the assistance provided by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice to companies and unions interested in 
establishing and operating a plant labour- 
management committee, Mr. Greb declared: 
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President, Acme 
Sash and Door 
Company. 


“The LMCS program lays down the prin- 
ciples industry should follow. From there 
on, the ball is in our hands.” Business wants 
help in this type of endeavour but not 
government control, he said. The job of 
expanding the influence and scope of labour- 
management committees should now be left 
to industry. 

Joseph James, executive secretary of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour, charged 
that management is not really interested in 
labour-management committees, “If manage- 
ment were really interested in joint consul- 
tation,” he declared, “more than 400,000 
of the 5,000,000 men making up our 
national labour force would be represented 
on labour-management committees. Also, 
we would see more top Management repre- 
sentatives at this conference. 

Obviously there is a tremendous job to 
be done,” continued Mr. James. “There is 
a greater need to get together. Labour 
wants to see management flourish because 
labour in turn will benefit from manage- 
ment’s prosperity.” 

Mr. James was equally critical of labour. 
“Labour groups should realize that if they 
are going to keep asking for increases in 
wages, there must be something in the 
pot,” he said. “It’s imperative that labour 
and management get closer together; not 
fear each other, but have a closer com- 
munity of interests.” 


Communications and Morale 


Gary Thompson, assistant general mana- 
ager of Greensteel Industries Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, told delegates that a regular exchange 
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Portigal, Winnipeg 


of ideas at the plant level is achieved 
best through labour-management committee 
meetings. “Letters, films, posters and bul- 
letin boards are also useful,” he said, “but 
there is no better way than joint consul- 
tation to consolidate teamwork among em- 
ployees.” 

F. E. P. Pearson, manager of the lime 
division, Winnipeg Supply and Fuel Co. 
Ltd., reported that he found it a “necessity” 
to exchange ideas between labour and man- 
agement. 

Doug Ingram, a member of Local 174, 
International Moulders and Allied Workers, 
stated that the “sense of participation” 
achieved through joint consultation meetings 
spelled the difference, in the employee’s 
mind, between “working for” and “working 
at” a company. Where a plant operates a 
labour-management committee, employee 
representatives serving on it will deal 
seriously with problems raised for discus- 
sion, because “they know that the com- 
mittee is their line of communication to 
top management,” he said. 


Planning LMC Activities 

Beefs directed at Management by em- 
ployees of the Acme Sash and Door Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, are welcome, said the 
company president, Paul N. DuVal ay 
welcome beefs,” he said. “I think they are 
one of the best Ways to know what your 
employees are thinking.” 

Mr. DuVal had some further remarks 
about profits. “Profit is not immoral,” he 
said. “The profitable firm is the only suc- 
cessful firm, able to provide employment 
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and pay wages. Labour helps to promote 
profit by improving efficiency and reducing 
costs.” 

Confronted with the judgment that profits 
should not be made because some are 
wasted or spent unwisely, Mr. DuVal 
replied: “If industry looked at the way 
wages are sometimes spent in beer parlours 
or on other things considered wasteful, 
management could turn around and say that 
wages should take second place in the 
worker’s consideration of a job.” 

Charles Gilchrist, recording secretary of 
Local 4066, United Steelworkers of America, 
stressed the need for “rotating members” 
who could step in as replacements during 
the absence of regular members. “Manage- 
ment should never postpone its L-M meet- 
ing,” he insisted. “This only indicates to 
employees that the company doesn’t care. 
They should be held regularly and attended 
by top management.” 

B. Bracegirdle, vice-president of Claude 
Neon-Ruddy Kester Ltd., remarked: “Man- 
agement must consciously encourage em- 
ployees to speak up and take part in LMC 
meetings. Management should not be looked 
upon as a steering committee.” He recom- 
mended that management give their LMCs 
more responsibility. 

Ed Cooke, president of Local 500, 
National Union of Public Service Em- 
ployees, and serving with the engineering 
department, City of Winnipeg, spoke in 
favour of recognition. “Recognition is the 
most important objective of employees,” he 
maintained. “They also appreciate explana- 
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Portigal, Winnipeg 


tions, which is better than just being told 
what to do. It makes them feel more a 
part of an organization.” 


Mr. Cooke added that LMCs help to over- 
come the feeling that the boss is somebody 
apart who is not interested in participating 
in the problems faced by his employees. 


Quality and Waste 


Wasted material, wasted time, wasted 
human effort—and loss of the money in- 
volved—can be reduced “a great deal” 
through the use of plant labour-management 
committees, said J. R. Stuart, personnel 
manager for the City of Winnipeg. “The 
role of LMCs in waste reduction programs 
is to keep everybody aware of the cost 
of waste,” he said. He suggested, by way 
of example, that the extra time a labour- 
management committee might take to select 
the right material for a job would often 
more than compensate for the waste caused 
through use of the wrong material. 


Norman Bickell of the UAW stated that 
from his experience there was less waste in 
time, manpower and material where an 
LMC was operating. “It should be empha- 
sized” he added, that the more waste there 
is in a plant, the less chance there is to 
make a profit. And the greater the reduc- 
tion in profit, the more chance there is 
for a layoff.” 

To improve the quality of one’s product, 
N. A. Esdale, manager of Display Fixtures 
(Manitoba) Ltd., proposed that manage- 
ment make an effort to improve plant 
morale. “Many of your problems can be 
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answered through the better understanding 
obtained in labour-management meetings,” 
he said. 

Direct comparison between the good and 
the bad is the way to bring quality to 
an employee’s attention, declared Robert 
Hamilton, president of Local 224, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, and an 
employee with Burns and Company Ltd. 
Mr. Hamilton explained that to handle a 
complaint at Burns, samples of a good 
product and a bad product are put in front 
of L-M committee members at a regular 
meeting. “We show the good product first 
and then the bad one. Then we find out 
why the second product was not made like 
the first and look for the reason why the 
quality has slipped. When we have the 
answers, they are brought to the attention 
of all our employees.” 

Panel moderators in addition to Mr. 
Cushing were S. J. Walton and A. C. 
Candline of the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service, and W. E. Sproule of 
the Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


W. Elliott Wilson 


W. Elliott Wilson, Manitoba Deputy 
Minister of Labour, delivered the closing 
address to the conference. Labour and man- 
agement today were finding, he said, that 
“the things they have in common greatly 


outnumber the things that keep them apart.” 
He congratulated the conference for em- 
phasizing their joint interests and playing 
down their differences. 

To illustrate how great was the inter- 
dependence of the two, Mr. Wilson sketched 
an “anatomy of industry.” The shop staff, 
he said, was an extension of management’s 
hands and eyes and ears. The sales staff 
acted as management’s lips and tongue. 
Those employed in research represented 
the company’s nervous system, and others 
engaged in distribution were an extension 
of the employer’s feet to carry products 
to the market. 

“There is still the heart,” said Mr. Wilson. 
“Without it a body cannot function; without 
the heart of labour and management, a 
business will not prosper. There is no pros- 
perity without partnership,” he continued. 
“The difference between an enterprise with 
a future and one without is determined by 
the extent to which the hearts of labour 
and management beat and work together.” 

Mr. Wilson declared his faith in the 
“great potentiality” of the labour-manage- 
ment committee movement, and the con- 
tribution it has yet to make to industry. He 
urged the delegates to guard the human- 
ness in all things—“for there is no enter- 
prise from which the human element can 
be excluded’”’—and to set the rest of Canada 
an example of “statesmanship in industrial 
relations.” 





Chronic unemployment persists in the Atlantic region and the outlook is “lack of 
job Opportunities for our people—a waste of our nation’s manpower resources,” says the 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council in the first of a series of booklets, The Economy of 
the Atlantic Region in Perspective, released last month. 

“One of the great challenges for Canada is to find a way to attain a better balance 


in economic development among the several regions that constitute the nation. This is 
essentially a national problem,” the booklet states. 


The booklet is based on a paper presented to the 1960 annual meeting of the Council 
by Council Executive Vice-President Nelson Mann. It cites statistics regarding particular 


in the Atlantic Provinces compared with the rest of Canada. 


The labour force participation rate is lower in the A i i i 
tlantic Provinces than in th 
rest of Canada—about 45 per cent in Newfoundlland, about 57 per cent in Gataien 
unemployment tends to be high among those who do participate. Nowhere in Canada is 
seasonal unemployment a greater problem than in the Atlantic Provinces, the booklet says 


In Newfoundland and New Brunswick, the Council sees 


promise for mineral industries, 


though as regards Nova Scotia, with its dependence on coal, it finds it “difficult to be 


optimistic .. . particularly in the short run.” It expects that the 


Atlantic Provinces will share 


in the “vigorous expansion” of. the service industries in th 

i ; € years ahead, but even here 
the growth of employment will be held back if “some shift of Canadian industrial develop- 
ment to the Atlantic Provinces does not take place.” . 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at March 15, 1962) 








Percentage Change 














| From 
| Principal Items Date Amount 
| Previous | Previous 
| Month Year 
| Manpower 
| Total civilian labour force (a).................00 (000)| February 6, 423 +0.2 | + 0.9 
| En PLO Ved ers weenie seston nich embockoy eee mecha oe (000)} February 5,840 — 0.4 |+ 3.5 
INGTIGUILULEE .. Ate ees tak ee een einer eas - (OOO), Mebruary: 574 — 0.2 |+ 0.7 
INon-arricul iuneonastueyetr. compete tere. Levers «= (000)| February 5, 266 — 0.4 |+ 3.8 
IP RIG WOLKEUS seeder tentcrctcr tera ieee acre (000)| February 4,770 — 0.3 + 3.7 
At work 35'hours'0r More.........5..2-....--(000)| February 5,015 — 0.5 N.A 
JACAWOLK less bhai GOUNOUTE.. Aedes. cane aiee.es (000)| February 666 — 1.6 N.A 
| Bmployed but notiat Work......0...02000. 00 (000)| February 159 + 7.4 N.A 
Wnemiploy edt. permite wecciletoeisies ates atte e (000)} February 583 + 7.0 — 18.9 
PACE LSTA GIO /- << ators crctaters ov excuse coca hate tease reo ele tee (000)| February 94 +11.9 — 6.9 
UE DEG mata o Rye cite Ee eee ere ica (000)| February 203 +13.4 — 21.9 
CONTATAO feet Porn oa ete oh ee ere ree cece (000); February 161 + 8.1 — 20.3 
ND TAATIG serait tee ane eee ec eps eA es (000)| February 72 — 4.0 — 56.3 
aed a aiectes tecreteinters aeieteie nctecretstie sine etarctece te (000)| February 53 — 8.6 | — 33.8 
Without work and seeking work................ (000)| February 534 + 6.5 — 18.8 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| February 49 +12.8 — 20.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100)...................- December 117.9 — 3.1 Te AT 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................ December 108.0. — 2.6 | + 3.7 
Pasa mat ora LlOmMoeeae coi) evettee « ecsisisiersitie os Slaw dove evs) (ersastess Year 1961 71, 689 — — 31.2 
Destined to the labourfOree Mee c sicec scenic wll ve ee wis Year 1961 34, 809 — — 35.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and Joelkotiets...caaysc «ae ncelaiasieveieaiee cic se es February 44 +10.0 +144.4 
INO. IGhWOTKETSMUVOLVEG. ccitajo cus ale «eyeistoiescisensiere ics =<. ee February 10, 855 +18.3 | +578.0 
DD WraAtiONM dit wAN=C AV Sie xo wrsersiamiess oicis elaislaeiaie'sl<)>\e =) <aaueas February 72,070 —15.6 | +254.7 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).......| December | $77.07 — 2.2 + 2.5 
Average hourlyearnings (mMig).) ties cicide- acces c cece December $1.88 + 2.2 + 3.38 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).............-- December 38.8 — 5.6 + 0.3 
Average weekly. wages (WEZ.) cncee<ceswcvceccccseciece December | $72.89 — 3.6 + 3.2 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..............222005- February 129.8 + 0.1 + 0.7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
iL OO) nee Seite letter te ne rile. alee aleinlsaple cio e eipiais December 134.6 — 3.6 + 2.8 
Motallabourincome sy. coat lene. .os.vesecees $000,000} December 15615 — 2.6 | + 5.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1049 = 100) a creases aston re ew sisievee aie eevee January 172.6 — 0.7 + 8.0 
(ManUtactiritie* Snr ete Baie stoic stcpelts a: usa yale etoleir esieretere > January 148.9 = 17 | ae OT 
Beata LeB ements ee ate tere cee sitters ae ret caeunietels. sehen January 145.1 — 1.0 + 9.6 
IN‘OncGuTalgless cere lta riacteettie Fes tice isc: o.cleie thats January 152.1 — 2.3 |+ 6.3 

















(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also Tables A-1 to A-3, pages 
371 and 372; see also page 275, February issue. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, February 


The changes in employment and unem- 
ployment between January and February 
were about in line with seasonal patterns. 
Employment declined by 24,000 during the 
month, and unemployment increased by 
38,000. 

Since mid-1961 the labour force has 
shown little change apart from seasonal 
movements, in contrast to its steady and 
rapid growth over the past decade. In 
February, the estimated labour force was 
60,000, or about 1 per cent, higher than 
a year earlier. Employment, however, was 
up 196,000 or 3.5 per cent over the year— 
one of largest margins in the past five 
years—rising to 5,840,000 from 5,644,000. 
Unemployment, at 583,000, was 136,000 
lower than a year earlier. 

In the week ended February 17, the 
labour force was estimated at 6,423,000, up 
from 6,409,000 in January and from 
6,363,000 in February 1961. 


Employment 


Employment in non-farm industries de- 
clined slightly from January to February 
and farm employment declined even less. 

There was some increase in employment 
in service and manufacturing. The main 
decreases during the month were in trade, 
construction, forestry and mining. 

Of the estimated 5,840,000 employed, 
4,202,000 were men and 1,638,000 were 
women. A month earlier there were 422. = 
000 employed men and 1,652,000 em- 
ployed women; a year earlier, 4,038,000 
men, 1,606,000 women. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 574,000 in February, 570,000 a year 
earlier. Non-agricultural employment was 
5,266,000 in February, 5,074,000 in Feb- 
ruary last year. 

The demand for male workers has 
strengthened noticeably over the year. The 
number of employed men_ increased by 
164,000, of employed women by 32,000. 
As in previous months, the major part of 
the year-to-year increase was in service 
and manufacturing. Moderate increases 
occurred also in trade and construction. 
In other industries, employment levels were 
maintained at year-earlier levels. 

The strongest gains in manufacturing 
employment were in durable goods indus- 
tries. Electrical apparatus and shipbuild- 
ing showed particularly strong advances. 
Smaller, though still considerable gains 
occurred in wood products and in the auto- 
motive and automotive parts industries, 
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Employment was fairly well maintained 
during the month and continued higher than 
a year earlier in all regions.* Year-to-year 
gains varied from just under 2 per cent in 
Ontario to a little better than 6 per cent 
in the Pacific region. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 38,000 to 
583,000 between January and February. 
The February figure represented 9.1 per 
cent of the labour force, well down from 
the 11.3 per cent of a year earlier. About 
95 per cent of the decrease during the 
year was among unemployed men. The 
January figure represented 8.5 per cent 
of the labour force. 

About two thirds of the rise in unem- 
ployment over the month was in the 
Quebec region, where many workers were 
released as a result of a seasonal decline 
in pulp-cutting operations. The Ontario and 
Atiantic regions experienced smaller in- 
creases. There were actually decreases in 
the Prairie and Pacific regions. 

About 44,000 of the 583,000 unemployed 
in February were on temporary layoff. 
Another 89,000 had been released from 
their jobs since the previous month, and 
260,000 had been jobless for one to 
three months. These three groups together 
accounted for two thirds of the total. 

Of the 539,000 without work and seek- 
ing work, 514,000 were seeking full-time 
work, 25,000 part-time work. 

An estimated 116,000 had been without 
jobs for four to six months, and 74,000 
had been without jobs for seven months 
or more.t 

About three of every ten unemployed 
workers in February were under 25 years 
of age, four were from 25 to 44 years 
old and three were 45 years or over. 


Atlantic 


Employment in the Atlantic region re- 
mained stable between January and Feb- 
ruary. Minor seasonal declines took place 
during the month in forestry and con- 
struction, but there were offsetting gains 
in manufacturing, trade and service. 

Activity in iron and steel manufacturing 
increased somewhat during February from 
the low level of the previous month, and 
the railway rolling stock industry showed 
a slight improvement. In other parts of 





*See Table A-1, page 371, 
tSee Table A-3, page 372, 
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manufacturing, employment levels 
generally well maintained. 

Unemployment in February, at 94,000, 
was 16.2 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 84,000 or 14.7 per cent 
a month earlier and 101,000 or 18.0 per 
cent a year earlier. 

Employment in February, at 487,000, was 
26,000 or 5.6 per cent higher than a 


were 


year earlier. The increase was fairly 
widely distributed among the major in- 
dustry divisions, with gains in forestry, 


construction, service and manufacturing. 
The main strengthening in manufacturing 
was in shipbuilding, which showed a marked 
improvement over the year. Employment 
levels were lower than a year earlier in 
iron and steel manufacturing and railway 
rolling stock. 

In the week ended February 17, the 
Atlantic labour force was estimated at 
581,009, up slightly from 571,000 in Jan- 
uary. In February last year it was 562,000. 


Quebec 


Employment in the Quebec region de- 
clined seasonally between January and Feb- 
ruary. Most of the decline was in outdoor 
activities. Pulp-cutting and log-hauling oper- 
ations were completed in many areas, and 
construction activities were reduced as a 
result of extremely cold weather. 

Manufacturing employment was main- 
tained at the level of the previous month, 
both consumer goods and capital goods 
showing continuing strength. Seasonal lay- 
offs occurred in certain parts of manufac- 
turing but were generally of shorter dura- 
tion than in previous years. Many areas 
reported a continued high level of employ- 
ment in textiles. 

New orders for locomotives and railway 
rolling stock resulted in the recall of 
former employees and there were renewed 
demands for qualified workers in the ship- 
building industry. 

Unemployment in February, at 203,000, 
was 11.3 per cent of the labour force, 
down from 260,000 or 14.5 per cent a 
year ago but up from 179,000 or 10.0 per 
cent in January. 

Employment increased by 58,000, or 3.8 
per cent, over a year ago, the largest year- 
to-year increase for the month since 1957. 
It was estimated at 1,596,000; in January 
1961 it was 1,538,000. 

The improvement was mainly in manu- 
facturing and the service industries. In 
manufacturing the greatest employment 
gains occurred in textile and leather goods, 
railway rolling stock and shipbuilding. 


Construction employment was also higher 
than a year ago, mainly because of in- 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS —- CANADA 
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creased residential construction. Employ- 
ment in forestry was somewhat lower than 
last year. 

In the 
Quebec labour 
1,799,000. The month before it was 1,795,- 
000 and the year earlier, 1,798,000. 


week ended February 17, the 
force was estimated at 


Ontario 


Employment in Ontario declined season- 
ally between January and February. More 
than half of the decrease was in agriculture. 
In non-agricultural industries, employment 
changes during the month were generally 
small and largely offsetting. Manufacturing 
employment showed continuing strength, 
particularly in textiles, chemicals and most 
durable goods industries. 

Unemployment in February, at 161,000, 
was 6.8 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 149,000 or 6.3 per cent in 
January and 202,000 or 8.6 per cent a 
year earlier. 

The February employment estimate, 
2,193,000, was slightly lower than that for 
January, 2,211,000, but 41,000 above the 
2,152,000 in February 1961. 

Non-farm employment was 54,000 or 
2.7 per cent higher than a year earlier; 
farm employment was 13,000 lower. The 
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service-producing industries and manufac- 
turing, led by electrical goods, primary 
iron and steel, automobiles, rubber prod- 
ucts and textiles, accounted for much of 
the year-to-year employment gain. 

Higher employment was also evident in 
forestry, but employment was down slightly 
in mining and construction. 

In the week ended February 17, the 
Ontario labour force was estimated at 
2,354,000, the same as a year earlier; in 
January it was estimated at 2,360,000. 


Prairie 


Employment in the Prairie region re- 
mained fairly stable between January and 
February, as it usually does at this time 
of year. 


Manufacturing employment showed a 
slight rise, making up for a small decline 
in mining. Activity in the construction 
industry remained unchanged during Feb- 
ruary, despite the fact that extremely cold 
weather persisted throughout the month. 
Construction employment was maintained 
at a relatively high level all winter. 


Unemployment in February, at 72,000, 
was 6.5 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 75,000 or 6.8 per cent in 
January and 76,000 or 7.1 per cent a 
year earlier. 


Employment in February was 40,000, or 
4.0 per cent, higher than a year earlier. 
The construction industry showed the most 
marked improvement, with strengthening 
in residential, commercial and engineering 
construction. Year-to-year gains also took 
place in agriculture and service. 


Mining employment was maintained at 
last year’s level, despite reduced labour 
requirements in oil fields. In manufacturing, 
employment was slightly higher than a 
year ago. 


In the week ended February 17, the 
Prairie labour force was estimated at 


1,108,000, only slightly higher than the 
1,106,000 in January; in February 1961 
it was estimated at 1,072,000. 


Pacific 


Employment in the Pacific region showed 
little change between January and Feb- 
ruary. The employment estimate in Feb- 
ruary was 528,000; in January it was 
519,000, and in February last year, 497,000. 

Activity in the lumber industry increased 
seasonally; most sawmills were back in 
operation and in some mills additional 
shifts were started. As a result, the recall 
lists in many areas were exhausted and 
shortages of certain qualified workers were 
reported. Forestry operations were ham- 
pered in some areas by unfavourable haul- 
ing conditions. Construction employment 
showed little change from the previous 
month. 


Unemployment in February, at an esti- 
mated 53,000, was 9.1 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 58,000 or 10.1 
per cent a month earlier and 80,000 or 
13.9 per cent a year earlier. 


Employment was 31,000 or 6.2 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. Most of the 
increase was in the service-producing indus- 
tries. Manufacturing also showed some 
improvement, particularly in lumber prod- 
ucts and shipbuilding. 


An early spring breakup with its result- 
ing road restrictions, combined with in- 
creased mechanization of forestry opera- 
tions, were responsible for a year-to-year 
decline in forestry employment. Construc- 
tion employment was lower than last year, 
partly because of unfavourable weather. 

In the week ended February 17, the 
Pacific labour force was estimated at 581,- 
000, which was slightly higher than the 
577,000 a month and a year earlier. 


—FPrepared by D.B.S. and 
Department of Labour 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus 








Approximate Balance 

















1 2 3 
Labour Market Areas — 
February | February | February February | February | F ebruary 

1962 961 1962 1961 1962 1961 
Metropolitan, juscsenacostencuninse cneccne a 11 5 LD Blech oeanetera bere e 
Majomlndustrialssycaacthrvartacmet moet 17 19 9 ite GRR a, Snes Ne Ree Pet 
Major Agricultural. J.4.:.0eonseees toes 6 10 8 4 tc a eee ee eee 

Minor. -cusuanansse caren eee 38 46 19 di 1 1 

Dotal ncaa serontastenriae case cten 68 86 41 23 1 1 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 















































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton — —»HAMILTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS eg ete he ee 
. Johns ttawa- 
(labour force 75,000 or more) |Vancouver-New Westminster Toroate 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Fort William-Port Arthur London 
Farnham-Granby Oshawa 
Joliette Saint John 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL — |LacSt. Jean Sarnia 
AREAS ep Sudbury 
flabsoterfores'25,000°75,000; (60 | New aaron a Victoria 
per cent or more in non-agri- Paschassigs 
cultural activity) ROUYN-VAL D’OR PE 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE 
Trois Rivieres 
Goran iaa Barrie 
ridge Brandon 
MAJOR PGRICULTURAL Prince Albert Chatham 
Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 |Thetford-Lac Megantic- North Battleford 
per cent or more agricultural) | St. Georges Red Deer 
Yorkton Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Kitimat 
Beauharnois Brampton 
Bracebridge Central Vancouver 
Bridgewater Island 
Campbellton Dawson Creek 
Chilliwack Drumheller 
Cranbrook Drummondville 
Dauphin Galt 
Edmundston Goderich 
FREDERICTON <— Listowel 
Gaspe North Bay 
Grand Falls St. Hyacinthe 
Kamloops St. Jean 
Kentville St. Thomas 
LACHUTE-STE. —»SAULT STE. MARIE 
THERESE os Simcoe 
Lindsay Stratford 
brie Hat Swift Current 
ontmagny Walkerton 
MINOR AREAS Newcastle Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) |Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
WEYBURN <— 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 








—->The areas shown in capital letters are th 
moved. For an explanation of the classificatio 
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those that have been reclassified during the month;Jan arrow indicates the group from which they 
n used, see page 275, February issue. 
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Collective Bargaining Review Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in February 


During February, the United Auto Workers concluded a three-year agree- 
ment with Massey-Ferguson after four months of negotiations and a seven-hour 
strike which occurred on February 2. Approximately 4,100 employees at 
plants in Toronto, Brantford and Woodstock are covered by the new contract, 
which provides for three wage increases of 6 cents an hour for day workers 
and skille 1 trades and of 5 cents an hour for incentive workers, with retroactive 
pay of 6 vents an hour for time worked from December 16, 1961 to February 
15, 1962, The cost-of-living allowance formula (1 cent for each .6 points 
change in the consumer price index) has been retained but 3 cents of the 
allowance will be used to pay part of the cost of improvements in fringe 
benefits. These include increases in basic and supplementary pensions, S.U.B., 
group life insurance and a higher weekly sickness indemnity. Massey-Ferguson 
will continue to pay for hospital and medical insurance for employees and, in 
addition, will pay 50 per cent of the premiums for employees retiring after 
December 15, 1961. Other features of the settlement include a higher shift 
premium, three days bereavement leave (formerly one day) and four weeks 
vacation after 25 years of service. 

In the automobile industry, the United Auto Workers signed a three-year 
agreement with Studebaker-Packard of Canada in Hamilton, where about 400 
plant workers are employed. Essentially, the terms of settlement closely 
resemble those of the General Motors and Ford agreements concluded during 
the two previous months. Studebaker-Packard agreed to three annual improve- 
ment factor wage increases of 6 cents an hour during the life of the contract 
and to retain the cost-of-living allowance formula (1 cent for each .6 points 
change in the consumer price index), with 1 cent of the allowance to be applied 
to increased welfare costs. Weekly S.U.B. was increased to 62 per cent of 
before-tax earnings plus $1.50 per dependent up to four dependents (previously 
65 per cent of weekly after-tax straight-time pay); a new short work week 
benefit was also adopted. The basic pension is now $2.80 a month per year 
of service (formerly $2.50) and a supplementary pension of $1.80 a month 
per year of service will be paid between the ages of 65 and 70. Besides con- 
tinuing to pay employees’ hospital and medical insurance premiums, the 
company agreed to pay 50 per cent of the hospital and medical insurance 
premiums for pensioners. Group life insurance was increased from $4,000 
to $4,500 and insurance for accidental death and dismemberment was raised 
to $6,000 (formerly $5,500). In addition, the weekly sickness indemnity was 
increased from $40 to $45, 

On February 19, the plant employees of Chrysler Corporation in Windsor 
went on strike. The company and the United Auto Workers agreed, however, 
that union members would carry out vital repairs and maintenance. As the 
strike continued into March, company and union negotiators held regular 
meetings in order to resolve the dispute. 

Also in Windsor, the United Auto Workers were bargaining on behalf 
of some 500 office employees at Ford Motor Company of Canada for the 
renewal of a contract that had expired February 15. By the end of the month, 
no agreement had been reached. 

Collective bargaining between the 15 unions representing 110,000 non- 
operating railway employees and the C.N.R. and C.P.R. continued during the 
month. As an alternative to the unions’ proposal for a job security formula 
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that would limit any reduction in the number of employees with five or more 
years seniority to one per cent a year, the railways suggested plans for 
guaranteeing work or income for employees with 20 or more years seniority 
with severance pay for those with more than eight years seniority. The unions 
did not accept the companies’ proposals, and both parties made separate 
requests for conciliation, with the unions favouring direct recourse to a con- 
ciliation board and the railways requesting the services of a conciliation officer. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, whose contracts with the 
C.N.R. and C.P.R. had expired early in 1961, reported that its members 
across Canada had authorized strike action in a vote that began in December, 
1961. The companies had accepted the majority recommendations of two 
conciliation boards and then proceeded to implement the boards’ proposals in 
January. The unions had rejected the boards’ recommendations. 

During the month, the Public Service Employees, who have been negotiat- 
ing for approximately 9,500 Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission workers 
since March 1961, rejected the majority recommendations of a conciliation 
board and went forward with a strike vote. The majority report suggested a 
two-year agreement that would provide for two wage increases, each of 2 
per cent, and discontinue the current cost-of-living escalator clause. These 
recommendations were accepted by Ontario Hydro. The minority report 
recommended wage increases of 4 per cent each year of a two-year agreement 
and the retention of the cost-of-living allowance provision. 


In the fur dressing industry, the fur dressing and dyeing locals of the Butcher Workmen 
signed a three-year master agreement with the Fur Trade Association of Canada, which 
represents 26 firms in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. The settlement covers 1,000 
workers. The new agreement, ratified on February 20 after a six-week strike, entitles hourly 
paid workers to a wage increase of 18 cents an hour the first year and 123 cents an hour in 
each of the two succeeding years of the contract; the companies agreed to increase the 
wages of piece workers by 6 per cent in 1962 and by 5 per cent in 1963. The terms of 
settlement also include higher company contributions to the pension and sick benefit plans. 

At the end of February, the Ontario Labour Relations Board conducted a pre-hearing 
representation vote among 17,000 employees of International Nickel Company at Sudbury, 
Ontario. The Steelworkers had requested this vote in December in their efforts to displace 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as the miners’ bargaining agent. Negotiations to renew 
a contract between the company and the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, which expired 
January 2, have been held in abeyance during the contest between the two unions. 

The Steelworkers have been trying to succeed the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers at 
other locations as well. In December, the Steelworkers won a representation vote at the 
International Nickel Company’s Port Colborne refinery. Their application for certification 
at the company’s Thompson, Man., mine in January was followed in February by a request 
for a representation vote. Also in February, they applied for bargaining rights at the 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines in Sudbury. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |Agreements Expiring During March, April and May 
(except those under negotiation in February) 
Company and Location Union 


itibi iE & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
feces a be oot oe : sia } Peres 2 fe oer Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. .... Teamsters (Ind.) 
enc Gete RislepiG hese Be 2 cen nsceadi eae LB.E.W., (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


- 3 t, Grand Falls, Nfld. ... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
SE ee iTS. aaa nolan Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. ... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ..........:.00+ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 
Burns & Co, (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. 
Can. Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide ................ 
Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. 
Cdn. Car, Fort William, Ont. 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. 
CrPR. pOYStCH- Wide tt tt eee en nee am 
David & Frere, Montreal, Que. ...ccccccccscsecsssesesecss, 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Diy.), Kitchener, Ont. 
Dunlop Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Dunlop Canada, Whitby, Ont. ...................... 
DuPont of Can., Kingston, Ont. 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S. 


Ea Babddy, cHull Ques cen ae ee 


Electro Metallurgical, Welland, Ont. .................... 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. 
B. F. Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. 


Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. 


K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 


Manilobagiivdro mete tn en ae ee 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. 
McCormick’s Ltd., London, Ont. ................ 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ...... 
Ot unuesots Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

nt. 


OMe 26 82 SUA Sdlelsis eaie d'elawaieinie aiinidislelriaiainiewiy ealsios sa\elgleleleidelncs ease seeees ss 


Power Super 
OSMAW MOD, px eke ca coe. cates oki 
mie Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 
LG Marre odeseerant caterers. atactes enc eee 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. 
Quebec City, Que. 


Quebec City, Que. 


Markets, Toronto, Hamilton, 


Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... 
Sask. Government 
Daskehowel Corps pee et setoondt tere Med lal 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. 
Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide’ 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, 


Union 

Packinghouse Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Council (Ind.) 

CLC-chartered local a 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IB.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 

Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CNTU-chartered local 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During February 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. oo... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 

mentaires), Quebec, Que. 
eae dealers, garages, 


Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. 
B.C. Telephone & subsidiaries... 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Ques mate 
oe Canners, Vancouver, Penticton & Ashcroft, 


Borme ASP ee ene med Sah |sibeleiicidatnlen cranes ie Meraseee teamenete tp etcee, 


Can. Celanese, Sorel iQue =s.)..oee er nen 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. 
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Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 


toriaVilley (Quetmrersn tee etre nen te re errene Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ..... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberley & 
Apa 9 BC sce canta seer acon mentaere errr: Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New West- 
TIVITISLETS, 3s Caer wc taceseeeke se oite nesta attest ssnsedeusteuneive Teamsters (Ind.) 





Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. eae caset 


Donahue Brose. Clermont, Queytae.. es eee ss Sse ae ae & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
I0/CLC) 

Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bdmontom Citys Altas” steccccceccctes ane ccetererans co cacecsetss LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bdmonton *Gity, Alta, Accor ec ets ereeena ane Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Electric Autosbite; sarnta,, Ont.) stescticr cr cceestes<ss Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. .......... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

FAISHETLES ANSE: , Pea Osten et eee eae tee etede: ater et cenasces United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos. B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 


(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 





INew? WeStiitister iy 1 C. eee cota ss sateaeceosssvesessees Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bord of ‘Canada Windsor, Ont.ic. fis. <ccce-.-co0nee- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Pry-Cadburyin Montreal) Que. 22..:...2:-.cssessesasessesee0 Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ............. 
Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ............. ie 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. Raymond, 


TGoretteville: Sto Tite, < Quitsecess.< Becess cesccees tee sncensnees Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac (C.P.R.), Quebec, Que. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. ............0. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. ..........::cccseee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

John Inglis, Toronto, Ont. «............00+.-sereserneeseseneeeesee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

International Harvester, Hamilton, Ont. ............... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. .......... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ............ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Manitoba Telephone. ...................-.cscsersscssessescoensenses LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 

Manitoba Telephone .................:.::sccesscssereessnessnooesse eae (AFL-CIO/CLC) (telephone opera- 
tors 

Manitoba Telephone. .............2...sc:ssssssseserseeesesenerscens Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 


Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


North York Township, Ont. .00202...cccceccsercessceseseseees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Ottawa City, Om: sic scensecteecztece-seneersennseonncsnatenrs ters Public Empl. (CLC) 
Pacific Press, Vancouver, B.C. .........:000 .... Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Philips Electronics, Toronto, Ont. .......-.c cee LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, @Ontee..c Teamsters (Ind.) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ................ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 

Cnt oR a Se A aes aa Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 

Oni! age ia ct Bar it ws os ee ote soso scenecasesrgs Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ........ _ Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Toronto City, Ort. 0.0... ccccecessesesceeeeceneesseseeenseneeseens Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont... Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 






Public Empl. ae coulside ore 

VWancouveri© tty BG. nesters -cstsioese Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl. 

Wan COUVEr (ity 4 BSC. Mute ities na votes pc ancetecestessdeaeeswessies Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Vancouver. Citys B.C. ities. dec sccssandte ences csnssteseosoaets Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ...... B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 ; ; 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 
Walley (Bs Coe sceres cane etessrotetce et nrestesenness ; 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. . 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ........:-csceererssees 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & other 


Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Jocations) Ome diericerect- ssi setecetenercreresecese-osstsssseseee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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54429-6—4 


Company and Location Union 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) | 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ... Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. pee, ee I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shnop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 





couver & New Westminster, B.C. .....0.000000000.. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Ont. ................ Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
VaictoriayHospitals london, Ontiyoe in ees Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 

Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 

Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .................... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

GAINRRS SVStem-Widc sweet ee se he olen ien Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CEE) 

C.N.R., LOMA WICC Pet eee ee arta Re oe enn Ae ae: Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

PRs Spey de a RO ees A, SE Oe RE Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 

(CP Reasystem-wide pe atetis ee ae ee Mi eee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. .................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Doms Vextiles Montreal, Oe. oper eee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lake Carriers’ Assn., eastern Canada .................... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. .................... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. .o........ccccccccess Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario Hydro, company-wide 2.0..0....000.cccccececcces Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. .........00..cccc000.., . Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Smith Transport, Kingsway Transport & others, 

Ont 5 QUC IER SNES, PEAS ne Aaa Oe a ao A Teamsters (Ind.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


CUCM Rome Me crete sa Re he ee Mee Be, Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GINCRs SYStem>wide sae’ can cn ee en Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
CPE Re easy Stem=wid Cases cryin een Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog . 

&aDrummondyilles Queds ee ee Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ............................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Arbitration 

Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Quex Sate. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 


Work Stoppage 


Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. .................... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto; Onte Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During February 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
for the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 

ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass, New TORONTO, ONT.—AuTO WkErs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 22, 1962 and further wage 
increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 22, 1963 and 1964; sickness and accident benefit increased to $45 
a wk. (previously $40); labourer’s rate after Jan. 22, 1964 will be $2.11 an hr. 


B.C. ELe&ctric, COMPANY-WIDE, B.C.—OrFiceE Empi. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—salary increase of $5.20 a mo.; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service 
(previously after 8 yrs.). 

C.B.C., COMPANY-wIDE—MovING PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 


agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1962 and 2% eff. Jan. 1 
1963; shop-helper’s rate after Jan. 1, 1963 will be $2,802 a yr. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, SHAWINIGAN, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) anp PuLp AND 
PAPER MILL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 750 empl— wage increase of 
5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961 and a further increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 
additional paid holiday, making a total of 7; evening and night shift premiums increased to 6¢ and 
9¢ respectively (formerly 5¢ and 8¢) retroactive to May 1, 1961, and increased further to 7¢ 
and 10¢ eff. May 1, 1962; labourer’s rate after May 1, 1962 will be $2.03 an hr. 

Dosco, Cpn. BRIDGE, WALKERVILLE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering an average of 500 empl.—no wage changes from previous agreement; pension increased 
to $115 (formerly $75); labourer’s rate is $1.794 an hr. 

ELDORADO MINING, ELDORADO, SAsK.—MINE, MILL & SMELTER WKrs. (IND.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 plus additional wage 
increases of 3% and 5% eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and Jan. 1, 1964 respectively; hours of work reduced 
from 44 to 42 eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and to 40 the following yr.; afternoon, night and graveyard shift 


premiums increased to 6¢, 7¢ and 9¢ respectively (previously 4¢, 6¢ and 8¢); labo 5 
after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $2.19 an hr. ¢) urer’s rate 


’ 
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Fur TRADE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, MONTREAL, TORONTO AND WINNIPEG—BUTCHER WorK- 
MEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—retroactive pay of $25 for 
emp ; on the payroll between Oct. 1, 1961 and Jan. 10, 1962 who worked at least 120 hrs. 
ese . who worked less than 120 hrs. will receive 18¢ an hr.); wage increases for hourly-paid 
wkrs. of 18¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1962 and 124¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1963 and 1964; wage 
pee for piece wkrs. of 6% eff. Feb. 1, 1962 and 5% eff. Feb. 1, 1963; company con- 
ributions to sick benefit and pension fund increased from 34% to 5%. 


HOUSE OF SEAGRAMS, QUE., ONT. & B.C—D 
; , & oe -C.—DIsTILLERY Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
eee pane 1,500 empl.—wage increase of 5% retroactive to Sept. 1, 161) foether 
oe ae e eff. Sept. 1, 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (previous maximum 
wks. after 10 yrs. of service); evening and night shift premiums increased to 10¢ and 15¢ 


oe Gonnerly 8¢ and 13¢); general helper’s rate at the end of the agreement will be 


MARITIME TEL. & TEL. & EASTERN ELECTRIC, COMPANY-WDE, N.S.—L.B.E.W. (A 
(PLANT EMPL.):1l-yr. agreement coverin 550 empl.— increases’ ran a Fontes 
$6.40 per wk.; utility man’s rate will be $61 per ore Ce are gage oe a eae 


MASSEY-FERGUSON, TORONTO, BRANTFORD & WoopsTocK, ONT——-AUTO WERS 

Ano - Saat S ; — . (AFL-CIO/ 
Ee peo cpa es wage increases of 6¢ an hr. for day workers 
Deals 15 sides ve eee hee r. for incentive workers eff. Feb. 16, 1962, Dec. 15, 1962 and 

eae? pectively; retroactive pay of 6¢ an hr. for hrs. worked from Dec. 16, 1961 
to Feb. 15, 1962; cost of living allowance formula (1¢ for each .6 points change in the 
consumer price index) continued with 3¢ of allow bei lied ; i 

: 2 llowance being applied to welfare costs; basic 
pension increased to $2.80 a mo. per yr. of service (previously $2.40 and $2.50); supplementary 
pension between ages of 65 and 70 increased to $1.80 a mo. per yr. of service (previously 40¢) 
et a maximum of $55 a mo.; at age 70, supplementary pension reduced to 40¢ a mo. per yr. 
of service (maximum $10 a mo.); company-paid group life insurance increased from $3,000 
to $4,500, weekly Sickness indemnity from $35 to $45; company will continue to pay full 
premiums for hospital and medical insurance for active empl. and will pay full premiums for 
empl, on S.U.B. up to a maximum of 12 mos. (formerly 1 mo.); company will pay 50% of 
hospital and medical coverage for empl. retiring after Dec. 15, 1962 and their dependents; 
S.U.B. increased to 62% of before-tax earnings (previously 65% of after-tax straight-time pay) 
plus $1.50 for each dependent up to a maximum of 4 dependents; maximum weekly S.U.B. 
increased from $30 to $40; for scheduled short work weeks, S.U.B. will be 65% of hourly rates 
for each hour less than 40, for unscheduled short work weeks, 50% of hourly rates for each 
hour less than 40; separation pay increased by 25%; shift premium increased from 7¢ to 9¢; 
bereavement pay to be provided for a maximum of 3 days (formerly 1 day); 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 yrs. of service (previous maximum was 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); labourer’s rate after 
Dec. 15, 1963 will be $1.99 an hr. 

Que. NATURAL Gas, COMPANY-WIDE—CHEMICAL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—wage increase of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Noy. 1, 1961 for empl. earning 
$1.55 an hr.; wage increases of S¢ an hr. for empl. in lower and upper wage categories and 
3¢ an hr. for empl. in middle wage categories eff. Aug. 1, 1962; wage increase of 5¢ an hr. for 
empl. in lower and middle wage categories eff. Dec. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of 
service (previously after 15 yrs.); new provision for 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; 
labourer’s rate after Dec. 1, 1962 will be $1.68 an hr. 

ROWNTREE Co., TORONTO, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE EmpL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; 1 extra day’s 
vacation for each yr. of service over 10 yrs. up to 14 yrs. (previously 2 wks. vacation for 
empl. with from 4 to 14 yrs. of service); labourer’s rate will be $1.45 an hr. 

Soo-SEcURITY MoTorWwAys, ONT., MAN., SASK. & ALTA.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961 with additional 
hourly increases of 4¢ and 5¢ eff. May 1, 1962 and May 1, 1963 respectively; in Sask. and 
Alta., 4¢ an hr. cargo handling bonus eliminated (previously paid in these provinces only); 
highway drivers will receive mileage rate of 4¢ in place of 4¢ per mile safe driving bonus; 
in Alta., 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (previously after 2 yrs.); breakdown and waiting 
time increased to $1.25 an hr. (formerly $1.00); union shop in place of maintenance of member- 
ship; warehousemen’s hourly rates after May 1, 1963 will be $1.65 in Ont. and Man., $1.73 in 
Sask. and $1.85 in Alta. 

Toronto City, ONTARIO—PuBLIC Empi. (CLC) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,500 empl—annual wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and April 1, 1963; afternoon 
and evening shift premiums increased to 10¢ and 12¢ (formerly 8¢ and 10¢) respectively; 
voluntary revocable checkoff to be applicable to new empl. when hired (previously within 60 
days of employment date); new labourer’s rate after April 1, 1963 will be $2.06 an hr. 

Toronto Ciry, ONraRIo—Fire Ficuters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,200 empl.—salary increases of 34% eff. April 1, 1962 and 34% a year later. 

Towgoat Owners’ Assn., B.C.—MERCHANT SERVICE GuILD (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—3% salary increases eff. Oct. 1, 1962 and Oct. 1, 1963; payment to masters for 
excessive hours of work while vessel is at sea increased to $45 a mo. (formerly $30) eff. Jan. 1, 
1962; mates’ minimum hourly overtime rates increased from $2.55 to $2.65 eff. Oct. 1, 1962 and 
to $2.75 eff. Oct. 1, 1963; 2 additional paid holidays—Remembrance Day and Boxing Day— 
making a total of 9 paid holidays (formerly 7); 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (previous 
maximum was 2 wks.); industry-wide sickness, accident and life insurance plan will be instituted 
July 1, 1962 to replace individual plans, with companies paying half the cost; after Oct. 1, 1963, 
Class 10 Mate’s rate will be $393 a mo. and Class 10 Master’s rate will be $448 a mo. 
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T.C.A., COMPANY-WIDE—AIR LINE PILOTS (IND.): 27-mo. agreement covering 675 empl.— 
general salary increase of 44% retroactive to April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 12 yrs.); salaries will range from $5,000 a yr. for junior First Officers to 
$23,400 for senior DC-8 jet Captains, 


UNION COMPOSING ROOMS, ToRONTO, ONT.—TYPOGRAPHICAL Union (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,300 empl.—wage increase of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1961, with 
additional 12¢ an hr. increases eff. Mar. 1, 1962 and Oct. 1, 1962; 3_wks. vacation after 8 yrs. 
of service (previously 12 yrs.); journeyman’s rate after Oct. 1, 1962 will be $3.09 an hr. 





Canadian Workers’ College Established 


Two central labour organizations and two universities join in undertaking, 
scheduled to open this summer. Nine of College’s nineteen governors are trade 
unionists. Students will come principally from national trade union centres 


A Canadian workers’ college—chartered 
as an independent body—is being estab- 
lished in Montreal. The project is a joint 
undertaking by two Canadian universities 
and two labour congresses. 

The college is aiming for an opening this 
summer. 

The decision to establish the Canadian 
Workers’ College was announced last month 
by the provisional board of governors. Nine 
of the nineteen governors are trade union- 
ists; the other ten are from the two partici- 
pating universities (see box). 

Five of the governors from trade union 
ranks have been elected officers of the 
College. 

In the first year a 14-week course will be 
given, in both French and English, in two 
seven-week sessions. The planned enrolment 
is 15 French- and 30 English-speaking 
students. 

Students will come principally from the 
national trade union centres, although other 
qualified applicants will be accepted, They 
will be selected on the basis of merit, 
ability to benefit from the courses, and 
capacity to participate in the work of the 
college; university entrance qualifications 
will not be required. 

The curriculum will cover five fields: 
Economics, Political Science, History, 
Sociology, and Trade Unionism. 

Those participating in the project are: the 
Canadian Labour Congress, the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions, McGill 
University, and the University of Montreal. 

The nucleus of the faculty will come from 
the two participating universities, supple- 
mented by persons recruited from other 
Canadian universities and from the trade 
union movement. 

The College will be supported with funds 
raised through a national campaign, to be 
undertaken initially within the labour move- 
ment, and subsequently through an appeal 
for assistance from foundations, govern- 
ments, etc. 
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Final agreement on the inauguration of the 
College is contingent upon the obtaining of 
adequate finances and the reasonable assur- 
ance of a continuous enrolment of students 
for at least three years. The trade union 
movement has undertaken to provide 
students. 


The first meeting of the Board of 
Governors, on February 1, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the Canadian Workers’ 
College: Chairman of the Board, Dr. R. E. 
Powell; Co-chairman and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Hon. Mr. Justice 
André Montpetit; Vice-chairmen, Stanley 
Knowles and Jean Marchand; Registrar, 
Max Swerdlow; Executive Committee Mem- 
bers, Fernand Jolicoeur, Gilles Beausoleil, 
J. R. Mallory and Roger Provost. The 
principal and registrar will also be members 
of the seven-man executive committee. 


Efforts by the trade union movement in 
Canada to establish a labour college have 
been exerted over a period of years. As early 
as November 1952 the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, now the 
CNTU, conducted a month-long session 
attended by 32 members of the organization 
(L:G.81953,2p420). 


This first venture into labour education at 
the college level was initiated and headed 
by Fernand Jolicoeur, then and still Director 
of the confederation’s Education Service, 
who is one of the CNTU representatives on 
the new college’s board of governors. The 20 
instructors were chosen from the CCCL, the 
Faculty of Social Sciences at Laval Uni- 
versity, and the directors of the Laval 
Extension Course Centre and of the Quebec 
Co-operation Council. At that time the hope 
was expressed that this “college” would 
become a permanent instruction. 


During the Second Constitutional Con- 
vention of the CLC in April 1958, the con- 
vention education committee urged the 
Congress to move “with all possible speed” 
toward the establishment of a Trade Union 
Training College (L.G. 1958, p. 606). 
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A resolution adopted at the Third Con- 
stitutional Convention of the CLC in April 
1960 expressed regret that it had not been 
possible to make progress toward the estab- 
lishment of a Labour College and instructed 
the Congess to continue its efforts toward 
this end (L.G. 1960, p. 569). 

Acting on this instruction, the CLC made 
a proposal to a number of Canadian uni- 
versities. When McGill University and the 
University of Montreal expressed interest in 
the proposal, a joint committee was estab- 
lished and the participation of the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions was 
invited. 

The announcement of the establishment 
of the Canadian Workers’ College explained 
that the need for a labour college arises out 
of the expanded role and the responsibilities 
of trade unions in Canada. Leaders who are 
deeply aware of the problems and oppor- 
tunities of the trade union movement are a 
continuing requirement, and the training 
which will ensure such leadership must go 
beyond acquiring particular skills in negotia- 
tion and organization. A labour college, 


providing basic studies in the humanities 
and the social sciences as well as special- 
ized instruction in the theory and practice 
of trade unionism, would do much to meet 
this need, especially if it were founded and 
operated with the full co-operation of the 
universities. 


Such a college, the announcement said 
would open the way to higher studies for 
men and women who, although intellectually 
competent, may not meet formal university 
entrance requirements. For those who show 
particular academic ability, it could pro- 
vide a bridge to a full university degree 
program. 

Location of the College in Montreal, and 
the collaboration of both a French-language 
and an English-language university, will 
make possible a completely bilingual, bi-cul- 
tural institution. 

The labour groups or bodies sending 
students to the College will be asked to 
defray part of the students’ expenses and 
to help pay the salaries or wages they will 
be losing while studying. 


Board of Governors, Canadian Workers’ College 


Representing the Canadian Labour Congress 
Stanley Knowles, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour Congress 
George Burt, Canadian Director, United Auto Workers 
Gower Markle, Education Director, United Steelworkers 
Roger Provost, President, Quebec Federation of Labour 


William Smith, President, 
General Workers 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 


Transport and 


Max Swerdlow, Education Director, Canadian Labour Congress 


Representing the Confederation of National Trade Unions 


Jean Marchand, President, Confederation of National Trade Unions 
Fernand Jolicoeur, Director of Education, Confederation of National Trade Unions 
Roland Martel, Assistant Director of Education, Confederation of National Trade 


Unions 


Representing McGiil University 
Dr. R. E. Powell, Chancellor of the University 
J. R. Mallory, Chairman, Department of Economics and Political Science 
T. R. McLagan, O.B.E., Governor of the University 
J. G. Notman, O.B.E., Governor of the University 
H. D. Woods, Chairman, Social Sciences Group 


Representing the University of Montreal 


Hon. Mr. Justice Andre Montpetit, Superior Court, Quebec 

Gilles Beausoleil, Director, Industrial Relations Centre 

Andre Morel, Assistant Professor, Faculty of Law 

Maurice Bouchard, Secretary, Faculty of Political and Social Sciences 
Andre Raynauld, Chairman, Department of Economics 
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Canadian Conference on Education 
“Education is a key that locks the door against job insecurity and periodic 
unemployment,” says Dr. Lewis S. Beattie, former Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, Ontario Department of Education, in study prepared for Conference 


“Education is a key that locks the door 
against job insecurity and periodic unem- 
ployment,” says Dr. Lewis S. Beattie, 
former Superintendent of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Ontario Department of Education, in 
a study prepared for the Canadian Con- 
ference on Education in Montreal on 
March 4 to 8. 

The objective of our educational system 
should be that anyone who leaves it has a 
marketable skill, the study adds. 

The study, entitled “The Development of 
Student Potential” and prepared with the 
guidance of Dr. E. F. Sheffield, Research 
Officer, Canadian Universities Foundation, 
is one of a series of nine prepared as docu- 
mentation for delegates to the conference. 

The study’s six chapters are titled: 1— 
What Is Meant by Student Potential? 
2—Why Are We Concerned about the 
Development of Student Potential? 3— 
What Should Be Our Goal? 4—How Well 
Are We Doing? 5—What Needs to Be 
Done? 6—What Are the Most Critical 
Issues? 

The study concedes that there will be 
drops-outs at every level of our educational 
system. Of those who drop out of school 
without completing the course, some have 
the capacity to stay longer and profit by 
further schooling. Many drop out, however, 
“for excellent reasons, and are better out 
than in,” the study observes. The problem 
is that they are not equipped to meet the 
present-day demand for skilled labour, 
while the ranks of the unemployed are 
swelled by a majority that is young, 
unskilled, and relatively unschooled. 

Upon this background, the study discusses 
the development of “student potential” as 
related to drop-out and retention rates in 
Canadian schools. Student potential is 
defined for this purpose as a concept that 
includes not only the student’s ability and 
drive, but also the opportunities for their 
development. 


An individual’s ability to learn depends 
upon his general intelligence and inherent 
special aptitudes, but the intensity with 
which he applies it is influenced by his 
motivation and his physical and mental 
health. In any case, his potential for learning 
is of little value until it is developed by 
formal education and training, informal 
learning, work experience, and _ social 
environment and activities, 
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An individual’s potential for learning is 
not constant. It varies in nature and degree 
throughout his lifetime, and its development 
depends on proper direction, timing, and 
method at various stages of his progress. 

The greatest part of the population has 
the ability to acquire and retain a body of 
general knowledge, to appreciate simple 
abstractions, and be trained in more complex 
skills. Comparatively few are untrainable 
or exceptionally talented, the study says in 
the chapter defining the goal of education. 

Any educational system is limited in 
setting its goals by the extent to which the 
general public is willing to support it finan- 
cially. It would be unrealistic to expect that 
our economy can afford to provide educa- 
tional opportunity for the full development 
of each individual’s potential. If goals of 
higher achievement are set, greater sums for 
facilities, personnel, and student’s financial 
assistance will have to be provided. 


The conflict between the individual’s 
choice and the needs and objectives of the 
society must also be taken into account in 
setting a goal. Freedom of choice often leads 
to a wastage of talent through lack of effort 
or discontinuance of education. 


The goal should be to seek to obtain for 
all, as far as practically possible, the facili- 
ties and opportunities that may exist for 
some. Existing conditions must, therefore, 
be improved in: 

—methods of identifying student poten- 
tial and directing its development, 


—extension of diversity of opportunity 
as basic to equality of opportunity, 


—Provision of greater financial support 
for education and increased aid to individual 
students, and 


—retention of the individual in the 


educational process according to his specific 
needs. 


Student Drop-out 


The chapter, “How Well Are We Doing?” 
deais with student drop-out. A number of 
studies on student retention in the school 
system indicate that at least one third of 
the students who have the highest potential 
fail to complete secondary school and thus 
deprive themselves of higher education. The 
group with the lowest potential are unlikely 
to progress beyond Grade X. But it is the 
excessive drop-out in the large middle group, 
which is capable of completing some high 
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school course if proper guidance and diver- 
sity of opportunity are provided, that has a 
disastrous effect upon the manpower situa- 
tion and causes loss to both the individual 
and the economy. 

Early drop-outs are caused by many 
factors, which when operating together pre- 





Reasons 


Related to school, e.g., subjects, teachers, lack of interest, etc. . 


sent the student with seemingly unsoluble 
problems that he can most easily meet by 
leaving school. The reasons given by 
students when questioned by the Canadian 
Research Committee on Practical Education 
two years after they had dropped out of 
school were classified as follows: 


Economic, e.g., desire to earn family income, help needed at 


home, etc. 


Personal, e.g., attitude of parents, sickness, good position open, etc. 


No reason given .... 


Factors that may lead a student to take 
premature action that hinders his full 
development and thus lessens the extent of 
his economic independence in later life may 
be classified into four groups: lack of 
effective guidance, lack of motivation, lack 
of opportunity, lack of means. 


Lack of Effective Guidance 


The study says about the first factor that, 
in direct guidance, in a small school the 
principal plays the key role, but in a large 
secondary school guidance should be 
organized as a regular service department. A 
qualified counsellor who would understand 
the student’s potential and know the oppor- 
tunities in the community should assist the 
student in making wise educational and 
occupational choices. Students should be 
encouraged to set their educational and 
vocational goals early in their secondary 
school career. 

The guidance program should be linked 
with all the avenues of continuing educa- 
tion and the fields of employment which 
the students will ultimately enter. The school 
system should provide a transition from the 
formal classroom instruction to the work 
experience on the job. A follow-up program 
of vocational and educational counselling 
could be co-ordinated by a counsellor who 
would offer information and guidance to 
young people and adults alike. 

Shortage of funds, however, can prevent a 
school board from appointing such a 
counsellor. To keep up with the rapidly 
changing pattern of employment, individual 
counselling as well as social planning will 
have to co-operate in designing a long-term 
plan for national manpower development. 


Lack of Opportunity 


For the realization of this goal, guidance 
must be reinforced by diversity of educa- 
tional opportunity. Individual differences 
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are chiefly met by diversifying the curri- 
culum into several courses and by offering 
options within each course and _ special 
courses for students who do not keep up 
with their classmates. 

Experiments also along these lines are 
under way in different places. For example, 
the City of Toronto has offered, for several 
years now, courses in the trowel trades, 
painting and decorating, dry cleaning, 
barbering and, more recently, in welding 
and sheet-metal work, — service-station 
operation, and skills required for an 
electrician’s helper. In addition, a new 
school is being planned to teach these and 
similar courses to pupils who would 
ordinarily drop out of the regular courses 
as early as possible. 

Difference of opinion exists about the 
value of general courses—courses with 
lighter subject matter, more options, lower 
graduation standards—in meeting the needs 
of certain students and in retaining them in 
school. But it is being recognized that 
general education should lead into vocational 
education at some point, either at the 
secondary or at the post-secondary level. 

The matriculation course, which leads to 
the universities, colleges, or institutes, has 
restricted value for immediate employment 
unless it is followed by some type of voca- 
tional training. Therefore a general course, 
even with lower standards than other voca- 
tional courses, may be justified if it is com- 
bined with sufficient vocational training, or 
is effectively linked with a subsequent voca- 
tional course. 

The linking of secondary school courses 
with advanced courses or with employment 
must begin well before graduation and must 
extend for some time afterwards. Failure 
to do this accounts for a high loss of 
student potential, and causes the high failure 
rate in the first year at university. 

Vocational courses should also be linked 
with business and industry. Where there 
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are joint committees of teachers and repre- 
sentatives of business and industry and 
where there are co-operative courses (in 
which students work part-time), standards 
are improved. Students with high ability 
are attracted, and demand for graduates 
increases. 

This articulation is more _ readily 
developed if vocational teachers have had 
practical working experience and continue 
to keep in touch with changing condi- 
tions in employment through contact with 
employers and employment agencies. The 
school must also be prepared to assist 
students who should transfer to parallel 
courses, such as provided under apprentice- 
ship or by trade schools, and to encourage 
the graduates to enrol for continued educa- 
tion. 

Lack of Means 


When financial aspects of the develop- 
ment of student potential are considered, it 
becomes apparent that although student aid 
has been greatly increased during the past 
few years, it is still far from adequate, 
either in the number of students who 
received it or in the individual amount of 
assistance. 


Scholarships are an incentive to students 
of high potential. For students whose com- 
bined ability and effort result in high 
scholastic achievement, free tuition up to 
any level appears a worthwhile investment. 
Scholarships and bursaries should be avail- 
able at all levels, and student aid is required 
at the secondary school level also. Bursary 
and loan programs should be co-ordinated, 
under a centralized administration by 
provincial governments and universities. 

Local school boards should provide funds 
for student aid in secondary schools, and 
solicit additional funds for local scholarships 
from local firms and associations. A student 
from a family with a low income may be 
kept in school by relatively low monthly 
supplements and by provision of free text- 
books at the beginning of the school year. 

In addition, students unable to obtain the 
required courses at their local school and 
who have completed satisfactorily a general 
course basic to their chosen vocation should 
be provided with a bursary to defray trans- 
portation and living expenses for at least 
one year of intensive vocational training at 
an outside centre. 





U.S. President’s Advisory Committee 
Reaches Conclusions on Automation 


Labour, management and public members unanimously agree on three fundamentals 
but one public member and one management member submit dissents on certain 
parts of report and labour members express disagreement with certain words 


President John F. Kennedy’s Advisory 
Committee on Labour-Management Policy, 
composed of 21 members representing 
labour, management and the public, in 
January reached unanimous agreement on 
the following conclusions concerning auto- 
mation* and its effects: 

1, Automation and technological progress 
are essential to the economy. 

2. This progress can and must be achieved 
without the sacrifice of human values. 

3. Achievement of technological progress 
without sacrifice of human values requires 
a combination of private and govermental 
action, consonant with the principles of a 
free society. 


Unemployment has increased during the 


past few years although total employment 
has reached new heights. This is ascribed 





*Automation was the first of five subjects on the 
committee’s program, the others being collective bar- 
gaining and national emergency disputes, wage and 
price policies, economic growth, and foreign compe- 
tition, 
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A United States company that manufac- 
tures automation equipment plans to set up 
a foundation to study the impact of auto- 
mation on employment and devise methods 
of solving the problems of technological 
displacement of workers. 

The company, U.S. Industries, Inc., will 
contribute to the foundation a part of the 
income it receives from the sale of its 
automated machinery. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists, which represents 10,000 of the com- 
pany’s 25,000 employees, will be co-sponsor 
in the studies, but will not be asked to 
contribute to the foundation financially. 
















to the net effect of rising output per worker, 
among other factors, but the report states: 
“We reject the too common assumption that 
continuing unemployment is an inherent cost 
of automation.” 

With the data presently available it is 
impossible to tell what part of unemploy- 
ment is actually caused by automation, the 
Committee’s report conceded. 
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The exact extent of unemployment attrib- 
utable to automation is unknown because 
it is greatly complicated by other factors: 
the 1960-61 recession, the unusually high 
rate of entry into the labour market, chronic 
unemployment in distressed areas, foreign 
competition, changing patterns of consump- 
tion, discrimination (on the basis of age, 
sex, race and creed), “multiple job holding” 
by individuals, the continuing movement of 
workers away from farms, and the changing 
nature of jobs, which often results in a gap 
between job requirements and qualifications 
of applicants. 

To solve the unemployment problem, the 
Committee said, we must first recognize the 
nature of the problem. In this connection, 
certain factors were important: the recent 
rate of economic growth has been insuffi- 
cient to reduce unemployment to a toler- 
able level, the mobility of workers is re- 
duced by factors running contrary to the 
demands of a dynamic society and an 
economy in transition, educational and 
informational facilities have been inadequate, 
and proper retraining facilities and a system 
of financial support for workers while 
retraining have been lacking. 

Educational facilities have been inade- 
quate, the Committee said, in that: 

—The requirements for general education 
prior to vocational and professional training 
have not kept pace with the shift in job 
opportunities. 

—The required types of vocational and 
technical training and retraining are often 
not available, e.g., for workers leaving the 
farm. 


—-There has been an inadequate liaison 
among school systems, industry, and govern- 
ment with respect to future job require- 
ments, and in fact there is insufficient infor- 
mation about the nature of such jobs. 


—There has been inadequate financial 
support for needy students. 


—cCounselling facilities have been gener- 
ally inadequate. 

The Committee emphasized, however, that 
the effects of automation on the labour 
force, whatever they were, should be 
cushioned, and offered 11 recommendations 
that it believed may permit the advance- 
ment of automation without sacrifice of 
human values. 

The Committee recommended a combina- 
tion of government and private methods, 
including: increased public works spending 
during times of high unemployment; aid 
to education; higher federal unemployment 
compensation; retraining of displaced work- 
ers by public and private support; relocation 
of idled workers, at government or industry 
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expense, when plants are transferred; im- 
provement of the public employment serv- 
ice; and the elimination of discrimination 
in employment. 

Separate statements in connection with 
the report were written by two members 
disagreeing with certain aspects of the 
report: Arthur F. Burns, representing the 
public, and Henry Ford II, who represented 
management. These statements did not dis- 
sent from the main findings of the report 
but both men challenged the emphasis on 
automation as a cause of unemployment. 

Mr. Burns, who is president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and 
was chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Eisenhower, stated: 
“IT know of no evidence that supports this 
view.” 

He stated the report failed to link its 
proposed remedies with the causes of unem- 
ployment. He criticized the “vague language” 
of the recommendations. 

Mr. Ford took exception to the statement 
that “technological advance has been accel- 
erating.” He said a prosperous economy 
could look after the unemployment prob- 
lem. Rather than focus attention on relief 
or even training, we must create new jobs. 
We must find ways “‘to keep wages and other 
costs from causing either unemployment or 
inflation.” 

Five of the seven labour members on the 
committee asked for some strengthening of 
the wording in the section dealing with 
hours of work in order to make it clear 
that should all exigencies fail, there may 
have to be recourse to a shorter work 
period. 

The report is the first presented by the 
Committee since it was established in Feb- 
ruary 1961. Since its first meeting last 
March it has met monthly; the January 
meeting at which the report on automation 
gained approval was its eleventh. 


U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg 
is serving as committee chairman for the 
first year. 


That a slackening in demand for goods 
and services rather than automation is the 
basic cause of unemployment was the con- 
clusion of the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee, who issued a report late in 
January. 

“There is no evidence of significant struc- 
tural transformation in the American 
economy since 1957 which would make it 
harder than before to achieve full employ- 
ment. Thus high levels of unemployment 
are due to inadequate total demand for 
goods and services.” 
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A research report that predicts mass 
unemployment and social unrest in the 
United States as a result of automation 
and computers was published only a few 
days after the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report (see above) was released. 


The study, “Cybernation: The Silent 
Conquest,” was written by Donald N. 
Michael, Director of Planning and Programs 
for the Peace Research Institute in Washing- 
ton for the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions. (The word “cybernation” 
is derived from “cybernetics,” which means 
“a science dealing with the comparative 
study of communication and control in elec- 
tronic machines and in the human nervous 
system.”’) 

Cybernation will eliminate entire job 
classifications, Mr. Michael predicted. These 
will range from factory and farm workers to 
bank tellers, statisticians, retail clerks, sales- 
men, and executives on the intermediate 
level. 


As examples of places where job classifi- 
cations that have recently disappeared Mr. 
Michael cited the dry-cleaning and telephone 
industries and elevator operation. 


There will be a severe displacement of 
blue collar workers, especially in mine, 
dock and factory operations, the report 
says. In contrast, professional workers such 
as engineers, teachers, scientists and doctors 
will be “overworked.” 


Another result of cybernation may be 
the disappearance of jobs for the 26 million 
“untrained adolescents” who will be seeking 
work in the United States during this decade. 

The economic advantages of cybernation 
makes its adoption inevitable. 

There is no remedy in view for the 
resulting mass unemployment, Mr. Michael 
says. It will be necessary for the govern- 
ment to provide more public works as a 
partial solution. 

Proposed solutions such as the retraining 
of workers—and management had not 
always been willing to set up such pro- 
grams—and shortening the work week to 
spread employment would not be effective, 
the author thought. Shorter shifts are no 
solution when old tasks are eliminated or 
replaced by new ones that need different 
talents, Mr. Michael says. 

Because cybernation will result in smaller 
work forces, management’s human relations 


tasks—union negotiations, for example— 
will be reduced. 


Although the introduction of electronic 
data processing may create a great deal of 
dislocation among clerical employees in 
departments affected by the new system, 
“it is unlikely to result in widespread clerical 
layoffs at the level of the individual firm,” 
Dr. John C. McDonald of the Manpower 
Resources Division, Economics and Research 
Branch told a conference on the sociology 
of occupations and professions held at 
Carleton University, Ottawa. 


He added that the large company is 
usually in a position to protect its reputation 
as a good employer by pledging job security 
to its clerical employees. The age and sex 
composition of the clerical staff together 
with the extended time span over which 
such major systems changes are introduced 
allow normal turnover and attrition to 
cushion negative employment effects of 
office automation. 


He was speaking about the results of a 
research study of the introduction of elec- 
tronic data processing by a large Canadian 
insurance company. A preliminary report 
based on this study, Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing Occupations in a Large Insurance 
Company, has been published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour as Report 9B in the series 
“Research Program on _ the Training of 
Skilled Manpower” (L.G., Jansapuaioys 

What may happen in the long run is 
that the growth of clerical employment 
opportunities may be slowed down, i.e., 
the annual formation of new clerical job 
opportunities in the labour market may fall 
below the potential supply of candidates 
for clerical positions produced by the 
secondary school system. In that case, “the 
unemployment effect of EDP will be felt by 
the girl dropping out of high school who 
fails to secure a first job.” 

In the case studied, the demand, at 
least in the short run during the conversion 
period, appeared to be for more rather 
than less clerical help. Even in the longer 
run, “it is surprising how much clerical 
work is required in connection with elec- 
tronic data processing.” 

It is at the next level, clerical supervision, 
that the problems introduced by electronic 
data processing are causing employers most 
serious concern. 


SESE 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Unlimited Skills Inc. 


Firm established six years ago to provide employment for physically handicapped 
and to demonstrate fo industry the capabilities and productivity of the disabled 
has had to move to larger quarters. Forty-five workers now in regular industry 


Unlimited Skills Inc., founded six years 
ago to provide employment for the handi- 
capped, has long since proved its value. 
The firm carries on work such as mechanical 
and electrical assembly, light machine work, 
hand packaging and direct mailing. 

Starting with 11 employees in 1956, the 
firm has outgrown its 8,000-square-foot 
factory in the north end of Montreal and 
recently moved to larger quarters providing 
another 3,000 square feet of space. 


Financial profits of the firm may not be 
large but its real profit is incalculable. In 
its six years of operation Unlimited Skills 
has given work to more than 200 persons: 
paraplegics, amputees, arrested TB’s, some 
with deformities, aged persons, blind, 
mentally retarded, or victims of polio, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, cerebral 
palsy or epilepsy. 

Line employees are paid competitive 
wages of 70 cents and 80 cents an hour. 
Some in the machine shop receive as much 
as $1.60 to $1.70 an hour. In addition, about 
40 employees have received a total of 
$3,500 under a profit sharing plan. 

Already the enterprise has saved tax- 
payers more than $35,000. Collectively, the 
employees have paid more than $15,000 in 
income tax. Disabled persons allowances 
costs have been reduced by more than 
$20,000. 

Unlimited Skills is not a sheltered work- 
shop. Employees must be able to fill job 
requirements and meet production schedules. 
Especially in the highly competitive packag- 
ing field, which accounts for about 45 per 
cent of the work of the factory, operating 
costs must be strictly controlled. 

Forty-five disabled persons have been 
returned to “normal” industry. In addition 
to providing employment, one of the ob- 
jectives of Unlimited Skills is to demon- 
strate to industry the capabilities and 
productivity of the physically handicapped. 

CNIB Placements. Employment statistics 
from the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind for the year ended March 31, 1961 
show 2,008 blind persons in gainful 
employment. Of this number, 480 are in 
general industry and earn an annual amount 
of $1,128,345. Another 448, engaged in 
occupational shops and home work, earn 
$71,880.29. 
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Sales stands and cafeterias employ 580 
persons. Of this number 395 are employed 
in full-time jobs, earning 849,069, and 118 
are in full-time subsidized employment and 
68 on part-time work. CNIB factories 
employ another 500. 

In addition to these employees, the CNIB 
itself employs 167 blind persons as follows: 
10 dictaphone typists, 11 division super- 
intendents and executive officers, 50 field 
secretaries, 43 home teachers, 21 national 
office staff, 8 placement officers, 5 public 
relations officers, 4 switchboard operators, 
and 15 in other types of work. 


Homebound Employment in Toronto. The 
employment of homebound disabled persons 
is a principal concern of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Society for Crippled 
Civilians in Toronto. Reports presented at 
their annual meeting in February indicated 
an increase in every branch of their work. 
This increase was reflected in the wages paid 
to homebound workers during 1961: a total 
of $19,107, up $1,000 over the 1960 total. 

Orders to the number of 1,741 were 
received from firms in all parts of the 
country. The work done consists of such 
things as threading tags, folding advertise- 
ments, assembling kits, and pricing greeting 
cards. Because some contract work does not 
lend itself to work in the home, a contract 
department was opened last year at head- 
quarters, to which disabled persons who are 
able to do so come to work. 

The Auxiliary sponsors Marina Creations, 
through which disabled persons skilled in 
sewing, knitting, embroidery and other crafts 
are given guidance and instruction so that 
they can produce readily salable articles. A 
sales outlet is provided through the Marina 
Shop, which is open five days a week. 

Payday for Retarded Adults. Twenty-five 
retarded adults working at the Adult Train- 
ing Centre of the Ottawa and District 
Association for Retarded Children, have 
received pay cheques, for the first time in 
the Centre’s history. For some it was the 
first pay day in their lives. 

When the Centre was opened in 1959 the 
emphasis was on craft work. When it moved 
to new quarters last September it became a 
sheltered workshop and training centre. The 
contract work undertaken since made the 
payday possible. 
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Older Workers 


Conclusions of White House Conference 


Report on last year’s White House Conference on Aging, at which 18 Canadians 
were observers, contains conclusions and recommendations applicable to Canada 


The report of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, held in Washington in 
January 1961 (L.G., Feb. 1961, p. 147), 
which was attended by 18 observers from 
Canada, has now been published under the 
title, The Nation and its Older People. 
Some of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are summarized here. 

The book covers in some detail such 
topics as employment security and retire- 
ment, population trends, income mainten- 
ance, impact of inflation on retired persons, 
health and medical care, rehabilitation, 
social services, housing, education, family 
life, religion and other subjects relating to 
aging. Although the findings of the Confer- 
ence are oriented to conditions in the 
United States, many of the conclusions and 
recommendations have application in 
Canada. 

In the work groups considering the prob- 
lems of the older worker, it was early 
recognized that older persons generally 
want, and should be given the opportunity 
to provide for themselves as long as pos- 
sible. There was a consensus that employ- 
ment was important to the older person, not 
only for self-support and independence, but 
also for healthful living and self-respect. 

In the matter of employment it was 
agreed that although there were significant 
individual variations in all age groups, 
extensive studies revealed no basis for the 
belief that older workers as an age group 
are less productive, less reliable, and more 
prone to accident and absenteeism than 
younger workers. It was concluded that 
arbitrary upper age limits in hiring cannot 
be justified and should be abandoned, and 
that individuals should be employed on the 
basis of their personal qualifications. 

There was unanimous support for the 
proposal that programs in the fields of per- 
sonnel management, adult training and re- 
training, vocational counselling and guid- 
ance, and rehabilitation be improved and 
extended, since services in those areas were 
essential to success in solving the vocational 
problems of middle-aged and older persons. 

It was recognized that community pro- 
grams had been effective in alerting the 
community to the undesirability of age 
limitations and other obstacles to the 
employment of mature workers. 

In considering the employment problems 
of mature women, the premise was accepted 
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that women work for the same reasons as 
men and that they were needed in the 
labour market. Therefore, they should be 
afforded opportunity for equality in being 
considered for jobs and for promotion, and 
pay commensurate with qualifications. 

It was recognized that many women had 
left the work force to raise families. Upon 
return they needed counselling, training, re- 
training and placement services to help them 
choose and prepare for occupations that 
utilize their highest skills. 

It was agreed that in a changing economy, 
a high level of employment was a pre- 
requisite for a successful program of helping 
older persons become gainfully employed. 
An expanding economy creates new jobs for 
those displaced, offers opportunities for 
older employees and provides incentive for 
individual personal efforts of older workers 
to make necessary adjustments. Programs 
and means of aiding older employees adapt 
to economic and technical changes can- 
not be relaxed during periods of less than 
full employment. 

It was recommended that organized 
labour, management and government 
agencies consider the adoption or improve- 
ment of personnel planning practices that 
minimize the extent of worker displace- 
ment as a result of technological change. 
Delegates agreed that older workers benefit 
from such practices as: 

—re-assigning and re-training workers 
within a plant, and, as far as possible, using 
present employees for new jobs, without dis- 
criminating on the basis of age; 

—reducing employment through normal 
attrition, without recourse to layoffs; 

—giving employees notice well in 
advance of impending layoffs and other 
changes, to allay anxiety and give the 
worker time to find new employment; 

—notifying public employment services 
in advance of layoffs, so that they can start 
early to find new jobs for displaced workers. 

The work group on employment security 
and retirement stressed the need for an 
educational program to correct false impres- 
sions among employers and hiring per- 
sonnel concerning older workers and to 
present the facts about their abilities. 

The report is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. (Price 
$1225)8 
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Women’s Bureau 


Working Women, Federal Republic of Germany 


Every third worker in Federal Republic of Germany is a woman. Working women 
total seven million, make up about 40 per cent of all German girls and women 


Every third worker in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is a woman. These seven 
million women make up about 40 per cent 
of all German girls and women over 15 
years of age. 

The war left a high proportion of women 
in the population who had to earn their 
own living. They included about one million 
war widows, and significant numbers of 
wives whose husbands were seriously dis- 
abled. Of the women among the millions of 
“expellees,’” German nationals who were 
deported to Germany from surrounding 
countries, the majority had to become 
breadwinners. Because of the critical man- 
power shortage, the number of women 
workers increased by 43 per cent in the 
10-year period between 1950 and 1960. 

Where they work—Manufacturing em- 
ploys the largest number of German women, 
29 per cent of all factory workers are 
women. 

About one third of these women work in 
the clothing and textile industries. Iron, 
steel and metal work, chemicals and elec- 
trical apparatus are other industries where 
large numbers of women work. Four fifths 
of these women are unskilled workers. Most 
are trained on the job in a short space of 
time and have little opportunity to become 
skilled workers. In women’s tailoring, mil- 
linery and lingerie manufacture, however, 
it is common for women to become journey- 
men through an apprenticeship system. 

Since 1950, women’s employment has 
doubled in commerce, finance and insurance 
and increased by more than half a million 
in the service industries. About 19 per cent 
of all working women are employed in 
offices of various kinds and 15 per cent are 
in shops. Large numbers also work in hotels, 
restaurants, beauty salons and laundries. 

Although there are still about half a 
million domestic servants in Germany, their 
number has declined rapidly over the past 
decade. The number of women on farms 
dropped by almost 30 per cent during the 
decade and the daughters of self-employed 
farmers, who had previously helped on their 
parents’ farms, were increasingly going to 
the towns and cities in search of work. 

German women have not made the same 
impact in professional fields as they have 
in other sectors of the economy. There are 
some women in practically all the profes- 
sions but most professional women are 
either teachers or nurses. Women doctors 
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are third in number, followed by lawyers, 
auditors, tax consultants and journalists. 
The proportion of women who own small 
businesses has been increasing: now there 
are more than 100,000 women owning 
laundries and dry cleaning establishments, 
photographic shops, and goldsmith and other 
arts and crafts establishments. 

Their marital status—As in Canada, 
there has been an increasing number of 
young wives remaining at work to improve 
their standard of living. Older married 
women are returning to paid employment 
when their children are no longer dependent 
on them. However, there are many mothers 
with young children in the labour force. It 
has been estimated that, in the cities, 
between 25 and 60 per cent of working 
mothers have children under 14 years. 

Employers have become increasingly 
willing to arrange part-time schedules to 
attract married women, particularly in tex- 
tile and clothing industries. There is also 
a trend, where teacher shortage is acute, 
to recruit part-time teachers from among 
housewives with suitable previous training. 

Women have been granted legal equality 
with men under the Federal Constitution 
and working women are given special pro- 
tection by law because of their role as 
wives and mothers. 

A pregnant woman may not work during 
the last six weeks before confinement and 
for six weeks afterward. If she contributes 
to the national insurance fund, she receives 
during the period of leave a weekly sum 
from the state equal to her last pay. Other- 
wise the employer is required to continue 
to pay her wage. 

Women in industry are prohibited from 
working at specified dangerous or fatiguing 
jobs; night work generally is forbidden. 
Wives who have their own houses to care 
for are granted one day off each month. 

Their wages—The Federal Republic of 
Germany has ratified the ILO Convention 
on equal pay for equal work. The principle 
is generally applied throughout the federal, 
provincial and local government services. 
Increasingly, collective agreements are also 
requiring equal pay for equal work. 

Their participation in unions—About one 
woman worker in five is a member of a 
trade union. Most women belong to the 
same unions as men, but there is one special 
women’s trade union, the Women Office 
Workers’ Union. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Problems that would be hotly disputed 
at collective bargaining sessions can be 
discussed in a friendly, practical manner at 
labour-management meetings. Therein lies 
one of the prime virtues of joint consulta- 
tion, according to city engineer Howard S. 
Gibson, chairman of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee for St. Thomas, 
Ont. 

Mr. Gibson reported recently that the 
labour-management committee serving St. 
Thomas has covered a wide range of sub- 
jects in its two years of operation. Included 
were: courtesy to the general public, abuse 
of coffee breaks, reduction of overtime 
work, care of tools and equipment, vehicle 
accident reports and traffic control, Trench 
Excavator’s Act, and garnishee and wage 
assignments. 

“There is no doubt,” said Mr. Gibson, 
“that certain of these subjects could prove 
most contentious, particularly when aired in 
collective bargaining meetings. When raised 
in labour-management committee sessions, 
however, they were discussed in a sensible, 
friendly manner and practical suggestions 
were made by both sides.” 

Mr. Gibson stated that a further im- 
petus toward the establishment of mutual 
co-operation between labour and manage- 
ment has come from having the chairman of 
the Works Committee of City Council at 
every meeting. “This serves not only to 
familiarize each group with public opinion,” 
he declared, “but also to make Council 
itself more aware of the many everyday 
problems confronting labour and manage- 
ment.” 

Mr. Gibson noted also that the committee 
had produced a thoroughly workable “safety 
first” program after careful discussions 
about tools and equipment, clothing, per- 
sonal habits, traffic and general safety 
education. The St. Thomas committee com- 
prises an equal representation of labour and 
management from board of works, parks 
department, and the sewage treatment plant. 

% * * 

Dangerous work can be refused with im- 
punity by employees of Canadian Tobacofina 
Ltd., Montreal. The plant’s Labour-Man- 
agement Security Committee recognizes and 
guarantees the right of an employee to 
refuse to do a job, if he judges it dangerous, 
without fear of losing his rights. J. M. 
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Chapados, President of Local 318, Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), described cooperation between com- 
pany and union as being “at a peak.” Plant 
manager E. Scholte-Ubing explained that 
the safety group is more of a “mutual 
interest” committee in view of the variety 
of topics treated at regular meetings. 


ok oe % 


Better all-round customer service was 
included on the agenda of an important 
meeting held recently in Moncton, N.B., 
when railway union representatives met 
with officers of Canadian National Railways 
for the annual meeting of the CNR’s Atlan- 
tic Region Maintenance of Way Co-Opera- 
tive Committee. During the conference 
representatives of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees brought forward 
ideas for more efficient use of equipment 
and improved operation of CN services. 


Joint consultation between Protestants 
and Catholics was in the spotlight at the 
second annual Industrial Thanksgiving Day 
in Calgary, Alta. Simultaneous services on 
the theme “How to bridge the gap between 
labour and management on the common 
ground of religious faith” were held at 
Central United Church under Dr. Gerald B. 
Switzer, and at St. Francis Roman Catholic 
Church under Rev. Arthur Anderson. After 
the evening services, both congregations 
adjourned to the assembly hall of Central 
United for a forum on labour-management 
problems. More than 400-persons attended 
and many took part in the ensuing discus- 
sions, which were led by a panel of church, 
government, judiciary, labour and manage- 
ment leaders. 


* * 


Continental Can Company Plant 54 in 
New Toronto, Ont., recently celebrated a 
record 1,000,000 man hours of work with- 
out a disabling injury. A company spokes- 
man reports that labour and management 
have worked together toward this goal for 
the past six years. Bargaining agents for 
the employees are Steelworkers’ Local 4025 
and Amalgamated Lithographers’ Local 12. 


a 
Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Sery- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during January. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received six applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of four applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
employed aboard the M.V. Inland by the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Sept Iles, Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 
52). The Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada had intervened. 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of television technicians employed 
by CKSO Radio Limited in its Television 
Division in Sudbury and Elliot Lake, Ont. 
CeGerlan=epses2): 

3. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
employed by Canadian Arsenals Limited in 
its Small Arms Division, Long Branch, Ont. 
Cle. Git HED D5). 

4. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by Zenith Transport Ltd. and 
working in and out of terminal at Burnaby, 
BiG eG. Leb. ps La 5). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of warehousemen, drivers and 
maintenance garage employees employed by 
Empire Freightways Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. (L.G., Feb., p. 157). 

6. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers employed by the Pacific 
Tanker Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
Feb., p. 157). 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of chauffeurs and dockmen 
employed by the St. Johns (Iberville) Trans- 
port Co. Ltd., and operating in and out of 
its Montreal terminal (see “Applications for 
Certification Received,” below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion Local 375, applicant, Atlantic & Gulf 
Stevedores Limited; Brown & Ryan Limited; 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited; Cul- 
len Stevedoring Company Limited; The 
Cunard Steamship Company Limited; 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Em- 
pire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Furness Withy 
& Company Limited; McLean Kennedy, 
Limited; The Montreal & Saint John Steve- 
dore Co. Limited; and Wolfe Stevedores 
Limited, as represented by The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., respondents, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, intervener (shed employees, 
Port of Montreal) (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 
1269). The application was rejected on the 
grounds that it did not appear to meet the 
requirements of Section 9(3) of the Act, 
which provides, in part, that where an 
application for certification includes em- 
ployees of two or more employers the Board 
shall not certify the applicant as the bar- 
gaining agent unless the Board is satisfied 
that the applicant might be certified as the 
bargaining agent of the employees in the 
unit of each such employer if separate 
applications had been made. 


2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and MacGregor the Mover Lim- 
ited, Kingston, Ont., respondent (L.G., Feb., 
p. 155). The application was rejected for 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 


Labour Relations 
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Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Branch of the Department. 
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the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of chauffeurs and dockmen 
employed by the St. Johns (Iberville) Trans- 
port Co. Ltd., and operating in and out of 
its Montreal terminal (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier) (see “Applications for Cer- 
tification Granted,” above). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
highway drivers employed in Newfoundland 
by the Canadian National Railways (Investi- 
gating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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3. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of building cleaners 
employed at the Montreal International Air- 
port, Dorval, Que., by Allied Building 
Services Ltd. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Pollard Bros. Limited, Harrow, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


5. Cape Breton Projectionists Union, 
Local 848 of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed at Radio Station 
CJFX by Atlantic Broadcasters Ltd., Anti- 
gonish, N.S. (Investigating Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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6. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of photographic department em- 
ployees employed at CJAY-TV by Channel 
Seven Television Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
(Investigating Officer: W. E. Sproule). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Millar & Brown 
Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
Feb., p., 157): 


2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Pacific Inland 
Express Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(E.GiFebs pw l57)# 

3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Canadian Freight- 
ways Limited, Calgary, Alta., respondent 
(L.G., Feb., p. 157). 


4. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National Telegraphs System, Divi- 
sion No. 43, applicant, and Canadian 
National Telecommunications, respondent 
(diesel-electric mechanics) (L.G., Feb., p. 
15,7). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada (Conciliation Officers: F. J. Ains- 
borough and T. B. McRae). 

2. General Enterprises Ltd., Whitehorse, 
Y.T., and Local 2499 of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and System Division No. 7 of 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, Leitch 
Transport Limited, Norris Grain Company 
Limited (Steamship Division) as represented 
by The Association of Lake Carriers, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

5. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

6. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 

7. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Stew- 
ard’s Department) and Canadian Brother- 
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hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie). 

8. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pay Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Pur- 
sers and Radio Telegraph Operators) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

9. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

10. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 158). 

2. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., p. 158). 


3. Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Radio 
Station CKEC) and Cape Breton Projection- 
ists Union, Local 848 of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
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United States and Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., Feb., p. 
158). 

4. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 of the 
American Newspaper Guild (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., p. 158). 

5. Soo-Security Motorways Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., 
Janeepro3)): 

6. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., 
Nov. 1961, p. 1150). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Steam- 
ship Company Limited (Pacific Coast Servy- 
ice), Wancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Feb., p. 158) was fully con- 
stituted in January with the appointment of 
the Honourable James M. Coady of Van- 
couver as Chairman. Mr. Coady was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, G. A. MacMillan and John 
Drew, both of Vancouver, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
a dispute between Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., and Local 
416 of the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (L.G., Feb., p. 158) was fully 
constituted in January with the appoint- 
ment of William H. Dickie of Toronto as 
Chairman. Mr. Dickie was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Norman L. 
Mathews, Q.C., Toronto, and L. Williams, 
Port Colborne, who were preivously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Frontenac Broadcasting Company 
(CKWS-TV) Kingston, Ont. and Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Opera- 
tors of the United States and Canada (L.G., 
Jan.. (Dp: 3) yikes textwof they reporteis 
reproduced below. 

2. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Dec. 1961, p. 1271). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

3. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1657 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(checkers and cargo repairmen) (L.G., Dec. 
1961, p. 1271). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

4. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont. and (1) Local 16-14 of the Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers’ International 
Union and (2) Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (plant unit) 
(technicians) (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. LIS )s 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached after Board Procedure 


1. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont., and (1) Local 16-14 of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International 
Union and (2) Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (plant unit) 
(technicians) (see above). 


2. The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, Cable Division, and American Com- 
munications Association (L.G., April 1961, 
p. 369). 


Settlement affer Strike after Board Procedure 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, Toronto (representing certain com- 
panies within federal jurisdiction) and 
Local 880 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., Feb!" p: 
158). Stoppage of work occurred November 
26, 1961, work resumed January 14, 1962; 
settlement was effected by further interven- 
tion of conciliation officer. 


EE 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Frontenac Broadcasting Company (CKWS-TV), Kingston, Ont. 


and 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 


United States and Canada 


The Board of Conciliation appointed in 
the above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, Chairman of 
the Board, D. G. Cunningham, Q.C., of 
Kingston, company nominee, and Frank 
Quaife of Kingston, union nominee, has 
met the parties at the City of Kingston on 
Friday, December 15, 1961, and on Friday, 
Januarye 127 1962: 

The parties were represented as follows: 


For the Union 

Jas. I. Cameron, Special Representative 

Donald A. Stewart, President—Local Branch 

James Fellows, Steward—Technicians 

Robert Bruce, Steward—Operators (replacing 
Mr. Stewart on January 12). 

For the Company 

John G. W. Sands, Q.C., Counsel 

R. Hofstetter, Manager of Company. 


The issues involved in this dispute 
appeared to be quite wide. From appear- 
ances it would seem there had been very 
little effective bargaining between the 
parties. On the date of the first hearing, it 
appeared that the union security clause, 
Article 6, was in issue. It appeared that 
Article 7 dealing with the work week and 
days off was still in issue. The union appar- 
ently had agreed to accept a 42-hour week, 
but the days-off provision appeared to be 
the stumbling block. 

Article 8 still appeared to be, at least 
partly, in issue. Article 11 still appeared to 
be somewhat questionable as to agreement, 
and Article 12 also still appeared to carry 
with it some differences. Article 13 on over- 
time, while there was not much basic dis- 
agreement, had not been finalized. On 
Article 16 the parties didn’t seem to be too 
far apart and agreement appeared to be 
possible here. Article 17 appeared to be a 
very substantial stumbling block on the 
issue of sick leave. 

While there was disagreement on Article 
18, as suggested, apparently it was worked 
out that the union would accept the Com- 
pany’s suggestion that the latter would grant 
leave of absence with pay to one and with- 
out pay to the second insofar as confer- 
ences with management were concerned. 

The parties were very substantially apart 
on the question of severance pay, as set out 
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in Article 20, but the union ultimately was 
prepared to withdraw this article. They were 
very substantially apart on Articles 215 
medical group plan, but the union here also 
withdrew. 

The parties were substantially apart on 
Article 22, a pension plan, but once again 
the union withdrew its request. They 
appeared to have agreed upon the question 
of seniority as amended, which provided 
that seniority would commence three months 
from the date of hiring. On the question of 
layoffs, they apepared to be very far apart. 
They were substantially apart on the issue 
of dismissal insofar as Article 26 related 
to a month’s notice or pay in lieu of a 
month’s notice. The Company here took the 
position that if dismissal were justified and 
for cause the Company was not prepared 
to give any notice or any pay in lieu of 
notice. 

The parties were substantially apart on 
Article 27, the Company refusing to con- 
sider it, and of course they were consider- 
ably apart on the issue of wages. Article 29 
was abandoned by the union. Article 30 
covering safety regulations was approved 
in part; Section 1 was satisfactory to both 
parties, Section 2 was withdrawn, Section 
3 was satisfactory to both parties, and Sec- 
tion 4 was agreed upon when limited only 
to the first part of the sentence which read: 
“The Company shall provide adequate 
crews.” 

In view of the fact that there were so 
many parts of this contract upon which the 
parties were so far apart, and it was felt 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Frontenac 
Broadcasting Company (CKWS-TV), King- 
ston, Ont., and the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane of 
Picton, Ont. He was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, D. G. Cunningham, 
Q.C., and Frank Quaife, both of Kingston. 
nominees of the company and _ union, 
respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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by the Board Members that the parties them- 
selves could negotiate and resolve some of 
the issues, the Board after the first day 
decided to adjourn to give the parties a 
chance to iron out some of their own dif- 
ficulties. An adjournment was then given 
until Friday the 12th day of January. 

When the Board reassembled on the 12th, 
it was found that the negotiations which 
had taken place between the times were 
not too satisfactorily carried out. There had 
been very little attempt to negotiate the dif- 
ficulties until the day before the meeting of 
the Board and then the results had been 
negligible. 

At the hearing, however, on the second 
day the Company took an adamant stand 
saying that it was not prepared to move 
from its position outlined on the first day 
and that it felt that its position, in the light 
of all the circumstances, was justified. The 
union, in the light of this attitude, decided 
that it was prepared to narrow the difficul- 
ties and was prepared to give up many of its 
demands, and after the matter was can- 
vassed, the Board found that the issues left 
for it were very much narrowed. 

The Chairman, with the assistance of the 
Board Members, felt that it was essential 
to canvass every possibility and to this end 
held separate meetings with the parties to 
see if there was any hope of getting them 
together. In these separate meetings, while 
there appeared to be some considerable 
flexibility insofar as the union’s position 
was concerned, the Company negotiators 
appeared to be completely fixed in their 
point of view and apparently under orders 
not to move from the position that they had 
taken. 

It was, therefore, found that there was 
nothing to be gained by continuing the 
hearing. It appeared that the only hope was 
to make a report and an earnest recom- 
mendation to the parties to reconsider their 
positions in the light of the situation and 
try to work out an agreement, possibly with 
the help of some of the recommendations 
contained in this report. 


Issues and Recommendations 
Check-off 


The first issue with which we propose to 
deal is check-off. The Company here was 
not prepared to entertain any form of check- 
off or union security, even though the Chair- 
man urged upon the Company representa- 
tives, that a mild form of check-off 
was almost universally accepted in a first 
contract. The Board Members, after con- 
sidering this issue, have come to the con- 
clusion that while we recognize the union’s 
desire for protection, and while we can 
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recognize the company’s stand without 
understanding the basis of the Company’s 
objection to union security, we feel that, in 
view of the fact that this is a first contract, 
the union should be satisfied to accept at 
this time to get an agreement for a volun- 
tary, revocable check-off. 


It is the usual practice where there is a 
responsible union dealing with a responsible 
company that this type of security is granted 
in a first contract and we, therefore, are 
prepared to recommend that the parties con- 
cur in their agreement that this voluntary, 
revocable check-off become a part of that 
agreement. 


Layoff 

The next issue which appeared to be in 
dispute was that of layoff. The union asked 
here that layoffs be made on the basis of 
seniority. The Company countered that it 
felt that layoffs should be made on the basis 
of efficiency and suitability. The Board 
Members, after hearing the submissions and 
the argument on this issue, have come to 
the conclusion that the Company here 
should grant the union a layoff clause which 
would contemplate that layoff shall be made 
on the basis of seniority within the classifi- 
cation, provided the employees retained 
shall individually have the qualifications and 
ability to do the work required under that 
classification. We realize that this type of 
clause probably does not go as far as either 
party would want, but in our opinion it does 
cover and protect the Company while at the 
same time it gives some basic protection to 
the seniority rights in any classification and 
we feel that it is a compromise that should 
be accepted by both parties. 


Sick Leave 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of sick leave. The union here 
has asked that specific terms for sick leave 
be set out as in its proposed Article 17 at 
the rate of three weeks for each year of 
service cumulative monthly from the first 
month of service and the unused portion to 
be carried forward. The Company takes the 
position that it is not prepared here to agree 
to any formal provision in the contract deal- 
ing with the issue of sick leave. The Com- 
pany takes the position (and the union 
agrees) that it has always dealt fairly with 
its employees and has carried them through 
protracted illnesses without loss of pay. We 
recognize that the union may be, by asking 
for this to be formalized, relinquishing some 
benefit that some employee might obtain 
by grace. At the same time, when the rela- 
tionship between employees and employer 
is formalized by this type of contract, in our 
opinion it is almost imperative that some 
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provision be witten into the contract on this 
issue of sick leave. 

The Company says, however, that it is 
not prepared to agree. This Board, therefore, 
feels that it is incumbent upon us to recom- 
mend either that the Company and the 
union work out a satisfactory formal provi- 
sion on sick leave or, in the alternative, the 
Company give an undertaking that it will 
deal with its employees on this issue as it 
has been accustomed to do in the past. Such 
a provision would probably be more liberal 
to the employee in its result than the 
formalized article requested by the union, 
but in our opinion something must be done 
on this issue once a formalized contract 
exists between the parties. 


Dismissal 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of dismissal. The union here has 
requested that the Company give one 
month’s notice, or in lieu thereof one 
month's pay, in event of dismissal for cause. 
The Company has completely resisted this 
and has said that it is not prepared to com- 
promise this issue under any circumstances. 
The Board here can follow the Company’s 
reasoning. If dismissal is for proper cause 
(and the grievance procedure should guaran- 
tee that it must be), the dismissed employee 
is certainly not entitled to notice whether 
it be for one month or one day. Likewise, 
in our opinion he should not be entitled to 
pay in lieu thereof. We, therefore, feel that 
we must recommend that no such clause 
be written into the contact. 


Starting Time 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of change of starting time. The 
union’s request is set out in its proposed 
Article 12. While the union has made this 
request, it is prepared to reduce the request 
in its effect by agreeing to a clause which 
excepts certain types of public interest pro- 
grams. We would recommend, in this con- 
nection, that the union’s request as set out 
in its proposed Article 12 be granted with 
the proviso added to the union’s draft that 
it shall not apply to any special program 
scheduled as a public interest program. We 
feel that if the Company gets special pay for 
this type of special program, the provisions 
of the union request are reasonable, but 
that if the Company does not get special pay 
for this type of special program, the union 
request is not so reasonable and the Com- 
pany should not be penalized for something 
that it cannot avoid. Bearing this thinking 
in mind, it should not be difficult to work 
out an appropriate wording on this point. 
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Wages 

The last issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of wages. We recognize that 
both parties have made submissions on 
wages. We recognize that on the union’s 
submission and comparisons based upon the 
CBC that this Company’s wage rates are not 
high. At the same time, we recognize that 
if we accept the comparisons made by the 
Company, which it says are comparable, the 
Company’s wage rates may be higher than 
these comparables. 

However, whichever set of figures might 
be accepted, we do feel that this part of the 
case has not been sufficiently developed 
before us for us to come to any conclusion 
upon the comparison of rates that should be 
applicable to this Company. We, therefore, 
are not in a position where we feel that we 
would be competent to make a ruling upon 
the wages which should be paid by 
the Frontenac Broadcasting Company. We, 
therefore, feel that, in view of the fact that 
there is such a diversity of opinion between 
the parties and that there has not been suf- 
ficient evidence brought to us by either party 
on this issue, which would make an intel- 
ligent recommendation possible, we there- 
fore are forced to leave the issue of wages 
to the parties themselves to settle. 

The above recommendations insofar as 
they are positive recommendations are made 
by the Chairman and, in some instances, 
with the reluctant concurrence of Mr. 
Quaife. Mr. Cunningham, on the other 
hand, feels that he cannot concur in the 
findings here insofar as they contain positive 
recommendations. He feels and is convinced 
that the parties involved in this dispute were 
at the outset very far apart on the issues 
and were at the termination of the second 
hearing very little closer together. There- 
fore, as a member of this Conciliation 
Board, since he is convinced after the two 
hearings that nothing has come about 
which in any way has narrowed the gap 
between them, he believes that there is no 
advantage to be gained by the parties 
through the Board’s making any recom- 
mendations of a specific nature. He further 
feels that he is not competent, in view of the 
evidence which came out before the Board, 
to make any recommendation which could 
have any hope of assisting the parties in 
this matter. He feels, therefore, in view of 
the diversity of opinion that was shown 
to exist between the parties, and in view 
of the fact that neither party was prepared 
to give sufficient evidence upon which 
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to found, in his opinion, a proper finding, 

that he is forced to leave the issues in this 

matter to the parties themselves to settle. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) WiLFrip S. LANE, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) FRANK QUAIFE, 
Member 


(Sgd.) D. G. CUNNINGHAM, 
Member 


Dated at Picton, Ont., the 29th day of 
January, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited and Davie 
Transportation Limited, Montreal 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


Canadian District 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was appointed on September 14, 1961, 
to endeavour to bring about agreement 
between the parties to the above dispute. 
On October 17, 1961, the members of the 
Board were appointed: John M. Wynn, C.A., 
for the Company; Jean G. Lariviére, for the 
Union; and G. D. LaViolette, Chairman. 
The documents pertinent to the litigation 
were received at the offices of the Chair- 
man on October 20, 1961. 

The agreement between the Company and 
the Union expired on November 30, 1960, 
and the subject of the litigation now under 
study has to do with the renewal of this 
agreement. Three ships are involved, two 
plying between Quebec and New York and 
one from Three-Rivers to New York, carry- 
ing newsprint; the Union, in the dispute, 
represents 14 employees, unlicensed per- 
sonnel. 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Guy Tombs 
Marine Services Limited and Davie Trans- 
portation Limited, Montreal, and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District.. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, John M. Wynn, C.A., and 
Jean G. Lariviére, both of Montreal, 
nominees of the companies and union, 
respectively, 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Wynn. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Lariviére. 

The majority reports are reproduced here. 
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A. The Dispute 


The differences between the parties are 
the following: Mr. McLaughlin, Union 
Representative, declared that he was pre- 
pared to consider an offer from the Com- 
pany which would provide for the reduc- 
tion of working hours to an 8-hour shift 
on a spread of 16 hours, and any work per- 
formed between midnight and 8.00 a.m. to 
be paid at the overtime rate of $1.85 for 
sailors and $2.32 for cooks, and some in- 
crease in the monthly rate of pay. 

Mr. Tombs, president of the Company, 
has maintained from the outset that the 
operation was a continual loss of money 
and, unless some radical changes were 
effected, the operation could not be carried 
out much longer. It is impossible under the 
circumstances to consider any increase in 
cost whatever, be it through the reduction 
of working hours, overtime payable or in- 
crease of the monthly rate of pay. 

At the public hearings and after, efforts 
were made by the Board to see whether Mr. 
Tombs could find a way to alter his posi- 
tion and make an offer of some kind to the 
Union. He remained adamant as to his 
original decision “no increased costs of any 
kind” and, obviously, bringing the parties 
together became impossible. Therefore, the 
next step for the Board was to make its 
Report, taking into consideration all the 
facts submitted. 


B. Background of the Dispute 


This dispute on wages and particularly on 
working hours is nothing new for this class 
of operation, that is, inland ships rendering 
a service between ports on the St. Lawrence 
River and New York City. 

In previous years, conciliation took place 
jointly for the two Companies mentioned 
heretofore and Quebec Paper. Sales and 
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Transportation Company Limited, or 
independently with an agreement that the 
contract agreed upon by one of the Com- 
panies would apply to the others. This has 
been changed recently: in the present con- 
ciliation the Quebec Paper Sales and Trans- 
portation Company Limited is not involved, 
it took its problems to conciliation in- 
dependently of its two former associates. 

When conciliation took place in the 
present case, the parties were asked if they 
would agree to a contract made along the 
lines of the eventual settlement of the 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited then in conciliation. The 
Union was agreeable to this possibility, but 
Mr. Tombs refused on the basis that, 
because the Quebec Paper Sales and Trans- 
portation Company Limited was part of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills and Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Company combined, their 
shipping operations could be maintained 
even at a loss. 

Before the change of procedure men- 
tioned above, two Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were constituted by The 
Honourable Minister of Labour of the 
Government of Canada: one under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Judge Paul E. Coté 
of Montreal, reported on July 13, 1956, and 
the other under the chairmanship of H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., of Montreal, 
reported on July 31, 1958. 

In the first case, a substantial increase 
in wages was recommended and an over- 
time premium pay on the basis of a 7-day, 
8-hours-per-day work week; in the second 
award, a susbtantial increase in pay but no 
allowance for overtime payment. In lieu of 
an overtime payment as requested after a 
40-hour week, it was recommended that the 
employees should receive an additional 
week’s vacation. 

In both cases, in post-arbitration, the 
parties agreed to substitute, for the over- 
time payment, and the additional week’s 
vacation pay, an additional increase in 
wages. 

The problem now comes up on the same 
slant: a request for increased wages—a 
request for a reduced work week of 40 
hours; and overtime pay. This is the matter 
now before the Board for study and recom- 
mendation, and our notes on the subject will 
be found hereafter. 


C. Our Study of the Problem 


The Union submits that these boats 
should be subject to the same conditions as 
prevail on the lakers, for the good reason 
that uniformity of operation is a require- 
ment and, secondly, that sailors on a lake 
boat enjoy a 40-hour week and penalty 
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payment thereafter. Why should a sailor 
on another boat be denied this privilege 
and be called upon to work as much as 70 
hours in one week? 

While uniformity may be very desirable, 
conditions of operation on the lakers and 
conditions of operation on those inland 
ships are very different. On the other hand, 
the question of working as much as 70 
hours a week is indeed a problem. 

Physically it would be impossible to work 
on a three 8-hour-shift operation; it would 
require more men and the space is not 
available. On top of this, costs would be 
increased considerably. It becomes difficult 
to compare a boat of less than 500 tons 
capacity with a laker which may run as 
high as 10,000 tons, and the new ones very 
much higher. The economics of the business 
is altogether different and so is the nature 
of the operation. One carries on a regular 
trade, the other performs a specific service 
carrying newsprint to New York and trying 
to obtain cargo for the return trip. If such 
cargo is unobtainable, as has been the case 
last year, coal is taken, mainly as ballast for 
the ship, and that is not very satisfactory. 

All the reasons advanced by the operators 
for refusing to accept comparison of their 
ships with the lakers are well known to the 
Union. They have been hashed and rehashed 
in the past by two Conciliation Boards and 
by a third one which recently reported for 
the Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited. 

As to the Company itself, one important 
feature of the argumentation presented is 
the claim that the operation is a continuous 
deficit and that it cannot carry on much 
longer. Moreover, it is a declining trade, as 
at one time the Company used to operate 
as many as seven ships, its own or chartered. 
The operation was profitable, except in the 
last two years, and the worst one was last 
year. The Company threatens to close the 
operation if costs are increased. 

Railway and truck transportation has been 
a contributing factor, competition is intense 
and rates, instead of going up, are coming 
down. If water rates are increased, there is 
no guarantee that the users will not turn to 
rail or highway transportation. 

The Company has submitted figures and, 
while figures can easily be argued, there is 
no doubt that results in 1961 are very 
unsatisfactory; in 1960 still unsatisfactory. 
It is difficult to assess if next year could be 
a better year or not, and as to subsequent 
years, who knows? However, for the last 
two years, the facts and figures are there. 

The Union is definitely of the opinion that 
the workers should not subsidize a mar- 
ginal operation. Whether the Company 
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makes a profit or not, the workers should be 
paid wages which are in line with those 
paid in their trade. It is not up to the 
workers to pay for the deficits incurred by 
the employer. 

The position of both parties is thus well 
established. One threatens to close the 
operation, and the other one refuses to sub- 
sidize a deficit operation. It is now up to the 
Company, and to the Union after consulta- 
tion with its membership, to assess what the 
future may imply and make the appropriate 
decisions. 


On the Subject of Wages 

The wages of an ordinary seaman work 
out to $67.43 a week without board, and to 
$77.94 if board is added. As it is asked to 
reproduce on ships what is taking place in 
industry, these wages would compare 
favourably with the average wage paid to 
industrial workers in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland; 
it would be in line with the Province of 
Quebec; and it would compare unfavourably 
with British Columbia and Ontario. So that, 
the rate of pay cannot be termed “depressed 
wages”. True, they are not the highest 
paid in the shipping industry but they are 
also not the lowest, as a good many sailors 
operate on “goelettes” and their pay is 
much lower. And, from a practical stand- 
point, are not these ships big goelettes? 

It must be noted here that we are speak- 
ing of a monthly wage, and not an hourly 
rate. That is a different problem and to 
make a comparison on an hourly basis we 
would have to have exactly the record of 
hours worked. Another factor that must be 
taken into consideration is that the occupa- 
tion is seasonal, it lasts about 8 months at 
the most. 

One particular point, to which we have 
made reference before, is the fact that a 
sailor may work as much as 70 hours a week 
and is not entitled to a premium payment 
for overtime. The contract does not provide 
for such a penalty payment; obviously, these 
people are entitled to some compensation 
for such long hours worked and no addi- 
tional pay. As it is not practical to deter- 
mine a fixed week above which overtime 
shall be paid, some other method of com- 
pensation has to be found. The Board js 
providing for same in its recommendation, 
under item “D” hereafter. 


D. Recommendation 


Taking into consideration all that is out- 
lined heretofore, the recommendation of the 
Board is as follows: 

(a) The Board does not agree with the 
demand of the Union for a 40-hour week 
and penalty pay after, but it does agree 
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that an indemnity should be paid for the 
long hours worked at time by some of the 
men. And to implement this, an additional 
week’s vacation (7 days) shall be paid to all 
workers engaged in the operation for the 
1961 season, exactly on the basis as that 
outlined for vacation pay in Article 8 of 
the contract that expired on November 
30, 1960. 

(b) The Board is fully aware of the 
deficit position of the Company, but can- 
not agree to a flat refusal as to an increase 
in wages which must be kept in line for that 
class of operation. A general increase of 3% 
on the scale of wages for the unlicensed 
personnel, contained in the contract expir- 
ing on November 30, 1960, shall be paid 
for the 1961 season. 

(c) As to the duration of the agreement: 
a one-year agreement which will be in effect 
from December 1, 1960 to November 30, 
1961. The Board has taken into account 
the adamant position of one of the parties 
and deems that it becomes needless to 
recommend an agreement that is longer than 
one year. 

The above recommendation is a majority 
decision, that of the nominee for the Com- 
pany, John M. Wynn, C.A., and the Chair- 
man of the Board, G. D. LaViolette. Jean 
G. Lariviére, nominee for the employees is 
dissenting, and will submit a separate 
report. 

Dated at Montreal, Que., the 17th day 
of January 1962. 


(Sed.) G. D. LAVIOLETTE, 
Chairman 
(Sed.) J. M. Wynn, 
Member 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Company submitted a financial report 
showing a deficit for the year 1961 and a 
smal] profit for 1960. But the Company also 
admits that for very many years it had made 
a profit from this operation. 

Therefore it is my recommendation that 
the union demands be granted as presented 
originally to the Company. 

Mote so, one very urgent situation is to be 
corrected—“the work-week”—and the Com- 
pany did admit that some of its employees 
are on duty some weeks for 70 hours; this 
situation cannot be accepted or tolerated 
in this day and age. Also, the employees 
should not be expected to subsidize the 
Company during deficit years if it does not 
get a dividend over and above the regular 
wages in profit-bearing years. 

Dated at Montreal, Que., the 19th day of 
January 1962. 

(Sgd.) JEAN Lariviere, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal 


and 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


This is the decision of the Board con- 
stituted by the Minister of Labour on 
October 18, 1961. 

The Board comprised Raymond Caron, 
Q.C., representing the company, Louis 
Laberge, representing the union, and was 
presided over by René Lippé, District Judge 
of the Magistrate’s Court of the Province 
of Quebec. 

The sittings were held 
House in Montreal. 

The area of this grievance concerns: 

(a) the incorporation in the agreement of 
a clause pertaining to the duties of a checker 
and the work load involved, and 

(b) an increase of 3 cents an hour which 
the union is asking. 


Duties of Checkers and Work Load 


The union unilaterally enacted a by-law 
restricting the work checkers may do unless 
permission to do otherwise is given by the 
Local. Counsel for the union admitted that 
this by-law is not binding upon the em- 
ployers. However, the union demand is that 
the work load be limited by a clause in the 
collective agreement with provision similar 
to the wording of the by-law. This by-law 
reads as follows: 

No checker shall supervise receiving or 

shipping of cargo for more than one motor 
vehicle at one time, unless permission is given 
by Local 1657 for exceptional cases; no 
checker shall supervise the receiving or shipping 
of cargo, for more than two railway gangs at 
any one time, providing, however, that the 
commodity and marks of the cargo are the 
same, unless permission is given to do other- 
wise in exceptional cases by Local 1657; in the 
case where there is a railway car with a cargo 
of mixed commodities or marks, the checker 
shall supervise the receiving or shipping of 
cargo from one gang only, unless permission 
is given to do otherwise in exceptional cases by 
Local 1657. 
The employers, on the other hand, repre- 
sented that such a clause would encroach 
upon the employers’ rights to direct their 
business. 

The union stated that the demand, as 
formulated, was made following certain 
incidents wherein checkers were required to 
sign documents to the effect that certain 
merchandise has been checked when in fact 
these examinations have not taken place 
for one reason or another. 

The specific incidents respecting which 
proof was made were cases where checkers 
were penalized, for decisions improperly or 
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unwisely made by the checker himself 
rather than due to acting upon instructions 
by the employers to sign documents for mer- 
chandise which had not been checked. 

The employers maintain that in no case 
had a checker ever been called upon 
improperly to sign a document. It was 
admitted that in some cases checking was 
not required by agreement with the shippers 
or carriers but that no checker could or 
would be disciplined for shortages or errors 
in such cases. The employers also contended 
that, considering the nature of the opera- 
tions, they require flexibility in the deter- 
mination of the work loads. 

The members of this Board, in endeavour- 
ing to reconcile the viewpoints of the parties, 
are of opinion that the employers are 
entitled to determine the work loads and to 
give instructions as to the manner in which 
the work of checkers is to be done but, on 
the other hand, that the employees should 
be entitled to make grievances and to have 
recourse to arbitration in the event that they 
feel they are unjustly disciplined for errors 
or shortages which are beyond their reason- 
able control. The Board is unanimously of 
opinion that no chcker should be required 
to sign any document to the effect that he 
has checked merchandise if in fact such 
checking has not been done by him. The 
foregoing statement is not a finding by this 
Board that the employers have required any 
such signing by checkers but is made to 
clarify the issue. 

This Board submits for the consideration 
of the parties the following arbitration 
clause: 

“Any dispute as to any disciplinary 
measure, the interpretation, application, 


administration or alleged violation of this 
agreement which the union or any of the 























During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, and 
Local 1657 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge René Lippé of 
Montreal. He was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Raymond Caron, Q.C., and 
Louis Laberge, both of Montreal, nominees 
of the Federation and _ Association, 
respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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men may wish to discuss with any of the 
companies shall be taken up on behalf of 
the union or the men, first by the union’s 
representative on the wharves (but not by 
the men) with the company’s superintendent 
and/or the contracting stevedore. Any 
dispute which any company may wish to 
discuss with the union shall be taken up 
first by the company’s superintendent and/or 
the contracting stevedore with the union’s 
representative on the wharves. 


“In the event that the dispute is not 
settled within three working days after being 
first discussed as above, the companies’ 
representatives shall meet with the Union’s 
representatives within a further two work- 
ing days. 

“If the dispute is not settled within a 
further delay of eight working days, it shall 
then be referred to a board of arbitration 
composed of three members. One shall be 
selected by the companies and one by the 
union, both within five days. A chairman 
shall be selected jointly by the other two. If 
the other two members fail to agree upon a 
chairman within a further five days, the 
Minister of Labour of Canada shall be 
requested, in writing, by either party to 
appoint a chairman. 

“Such arbitration board shall sit within 
eight days from the selection of the chair- 
man and shall render its decision and report 
to the parties within a further delay of four- 
teen days, unless an extension has been 
mutually agreed upon by the parties. 


“A majority decision of the arbitration 
board shall be final and binding on both 
parties; provided that the board shall not be 
empowered to add to, alter, modify or 
amend any part of this agreement. 

“Pending disposal of a dispute in 
accordance with the above procedure, the 
men shall continue to work without change 
in the conditions governing the work. 

“The parties will jointly bear the fees 
and expenses of the chairman and each of 
the parties will respectively bear the fees 
and expenses of the arbitrator representing 
te 

Wages 

The union is asking a wage increase of 
3 cents an hour, so as to narrow the dif- 
ferential of 13 cents an hour presently 
existing between the wages of longshoremen 
and those of the checkers. 

A majority of the members of this 
Board, after having examined the evidence 
adduced by the parties, recommend that this 
demand of the union be granted, Raymond 
Caron, Q.C., employer’s representative, dis- 
senting. 

The whole respectfully submitted at 
Montreal, Que., this 26th day of January 
1962. 

(Sgd.) RENE Lippé, 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) RAYMOND CARON, 
Member 


(Sgd.) Louis LABERGE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Polymer Corporation Limited 
and 


1. Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union (plant workers) 


and 


2. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International 


Union (laboratory workers) 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute between Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and (1) 
Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (plant bar- 
gaining unit), and (2) Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union 
(laboratory bargaining unit), met the 
parties in Toronto on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th days of December. 
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At these meetings the Union was Tepre- 
sented by: 
Towler—President 
Pratt—Plant Chairman 
Romanishen—Technical Chairman 
. Worsley—Plant Committee Member 
. Larson—Plant Committee Member 
. Pretty—Plant Committee Member 
. Tully—Technical Committee Member 
J. Hillman—Technical Committee Member 
V. Postil—Plant Committee Member 


QayyoUROSA 
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And the Company was represented by: 

J. W. Healy—Counsel 

W. A. Atherton—Manager, Employee Relations 
Division 

J. A. Fox—Manager, 
Department 

T. J. Masters—Labour Relations Supervisor 

D. W. Hunt—Assistant Superintendent, Main- 
tenance Department 

D. G. Anderson—Assistant Manager, Produc- 
tion 

G. W. Ames—Manager, Rubber Department, 
Technical Division 

E. A. Crockett—Assistant to Vice-President, 
Research 


Industrial Relations 


The Union and the Company submitted 
briefs and oral arguments in relation to all 
the issues in dispute in both the plant 
bargaining unit and the laboratory bargain- 
ing unit, and at the conclusion of the formal 
submissions, the Board entered into an effort 
to conciliate the dispute. 

As a result thereof, an agreement was 
arrived at, which the bargaining com- 
mittee and the Company signed, and in 
which each recommended to its respective 
principals that all outstanding issues be 
settled on the basis of the memorandum. 

The memorandum of agreement is in- 
cluded here and forms part of this report. 

The Board of Conciliation unanimously 
recommends that all issues be settled on the 
terms of the said memorandum and 
schedules attached thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) M. O’BRIEN, 
Company Nominee 
(Sgd.) Harry WAISGLASS, 
Union Nominee 
Dated at Belleville, Ontario, the 16th day 
of January, 1962. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


The undersigned representatives of the 
parties hereto hereby agree to the following 
in full settlement of all matters in issue 





During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Polymer Corpora- 
tion Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and (1) Local 
16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union (plant bargaining unit) 
and (2) Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
toe Union (laboratory bargaining 
unit). 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Anderson of 
Belleville, Ont. He was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, Michael O’Brien and 
Harry Waisglass, both of Toronto, nominees 
of the company and union, respectively. 

The Report was unanimous and incorpo- 
rated a memorandum of agreement which 
the negotiating committees of the parties 
signed. They agreed to recommend to their 
principals ratification of the terms of settle- 
ment, 

The Report and the memorandum of 
agreement are reproduced here. 


between them, and undertake to recommend 
these terms to their respective principals: 

1. One collective agreement will be signed 
covering the existing plant and technician’s 
bargaining units, which units will be merged 
into one bargaining unit. The collective 
agreement will take the form of the expired 
collective agreement covering the plant 
unit, with amendments as agreed upon to 
absorb under it the former technician’s 
agreement. The term of the new collective 
agreement will be from date of ratification 
until December 9, 1963. 

2. The rates of pay of Technician II will 
be revised to provide, as indicated on the 
charts which have been agreed upon, for 
their advancement to the rate-code No. 40 
rate after 5 years at the rate-code No. 50 
rate. 

3. The production division job-progres- 
sion chart will be revised as agreed upon. 

4. Wage increases shall be as in Table I. 


5. There shall be a lump sum payment in 
lieu of retroactivity of $30.00 to each 
employee presently on the payroll who has 
performed any work since July 7, 1961, 


TABLE I 








Rate Code 





Effective 
18 Months 
after Date of 
Ratification 


Effective 

9 Months 
after Date of 
Ratification 


Effective Date 
of Ratification 





cents cents 


ANNO D IDO 
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CR OVER OUD “I-00 00 











(Continued on page 359) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada restores B.C. Labour Relations Board’s order. Sask. 
Court of Queen’s Bench quashes Labour Relations Board's decision. Ont. High 
Court rules that dismissal of employees engaged in legal strike is unlawful 
B.C. Supreme Court rules on the meaning and the extent of lawful picketing 


In allowing an appeal from the decision 
of the British Columbia Court of Appeal, the 
Supreme Court of Canada has ruled that 
the Labour Relations Board did not depart 
from the rules of natural justice, when, 
after having given a full opportunity for the 
parties concerned to be heard, it decided 
to close the debate and issue its order. 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in quashing an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board, has 
ruled that an application for decertification 
under the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 
can be made by the employees concerned at 
any time. 

In Ontario, the High Court allowed an 
appeal from the Magistrate’s decision and 
held the dismissal of employees engaged in 
a legal strike was contrary to the provisions 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court, 
while enjoining wrongful acts at the picket 
line, did not interfere with the union’s claim 
under the Trade-unions Act, when there was 
a legal strike at one branch of a company, 
to picket any other branch not actually in- 
volved in the labour dispute. 


Supreme Court of Canada . 


»+- restores B.C. Labour Relations Board’s decision 
refusing to certify craft units in lumber industry 


On December 15, 1961, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, by allowing an appeal 
from a decision of the B.C. Court of 
Appeal (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1152), restored 
the decision of the Labour Relations Board 
refusing a union certification as bargaining 
agent for the engineers and firemen in ten 
plants of the lumber industry. The certifica- 
tion application, by Local 883 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, had 
been opposed by Forest Industrial Relations 
Limited, as representative of the industry, 


and the International Woodworkers of 
America, which had been certified as bar- 
gaining agent for the whole industry. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was delivered by Mr. Justice Judson. 
He recalled that on receipt of the Operating 
Engineers’ application on April 26, 1960, 
the Board sent the usual notices to all 
interested parties, namely, Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited, the International Wood- 
workers of America, and the employees 
affected by the application. 

At an oral hearing before the Board 
on June 8, 1960, all parties had a full 
opportunity to be heard, to call evidence, 
to cross-examine witnesses and make their 
submissions. 

During the hearing, Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited invited the Board to visit 
representative plants. The Board agreed to 
do so and notified all parties that it would 
visit two plants on June 20. 

Shortly before the visit, the Operating 
Engineers suggested that the hearing be 
reopened for the purpose of making further 
representations. The Board decided 
against this but told the interested parties it 
would consider further submissions in writ- 
ing, to be made not later than July 12. 
Forest Industrial Relations Limited replied 
that it had completed its submissions but 
requested an opportunity to reply if repre- 
sentations were made by others. The IWA 
replied that its case was completed but that 
it wished to be informed if the hearings were 
to be reopened. 

The Operating Engineers made its sub- 
missions by letter dated July 7. The Board 
sent copies of this letter to Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited and the IWA who replied 
in writing, on July 20 and July 22, respec- 
tively, to the submissions of the Operating 
Engineers. These replies were not sent to 
the Operating Engineers. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the Provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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On July 28, the Board notified the 
Operating Engineers Union that its applica- 
tion was rejected on the ground that its 
units of employees were not appropriate for 
collective bargaining. On September 26, the 
Operating Engineers moved for a writ of 
certiorari to quash the decision of the Board. 
This application was rejected by Mr. Justice 
Verchere but granted by the Court of 
Appeal. 

In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, consider- 
ing the facts of the case, the issues of juris- 
diction and departure from the rules of 
natural justice, upon which the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was founded, did not 
arise. 

The real complaint of the Operating 
Engineers was that it should have been 
afforded an opportunity of replying to the 
submissions made by Forest Industrial Rela- 
tions Limited and the IWA in their letters 
of July 20 and July 22. Mr. Justice Judson 
noted that all the parties had been given a 
full opportunity to be heard. After a full 
oral hearing and a view of two representa- 
tive plants, the Board merely gave the 
interested parties an opportunity to make 
any further submissions they chose. After 
hearing from one side and hearing from the 
other side in reply, it was not a departure 
from the rules of natural justice for the 
Board to hold that the debate had gone on 
long enough and that it was time to stop. 

Further, Mr. Justice Judson added, the 
Board fully complied with its own Act 
(S. 62(8)), which states that “the Board 
shall determine its own procedure but shall 
in every case give an opportunity to all 
interested parties to present evidence and 
make representations.” 

The Supreme Court of Canada set aside 
the order of the Court of Appeal and 
restored the order of Mr. Justice Verchere 
and the decision of the Board. Re Labour 
Relations Act; Re International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 882; Re Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Forest 
Industrial Relations Limited and Labour 
Relations Board, (1962), 37 W.W.R., Part 1, 
p. 43. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench . . 


...rules employees can exercise right to make 
an application for decertification at any time 


On May 25, 1961, Mr. Justice Disbery of 
the Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench 
quashed an order of the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board dismissing an 
application to revoke a certification order. 
The Court held that the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act did not put any time limit on 
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application for decertification and such an 
application could be made by the employees 
concerned at any time. 


On November 18, 1959, the Board issued 
an order certifying Local 189 of the United 
Stone and Applied Products Workers of 
America as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of Jim Patrick Co. Ltd. After 
this the company and the union entered into 
a collective agreement dated January 25, 
1960, which expired on January 24, 1961, 
and since then no collective agreement had 
been concluded. 


On February 3, 1961, the employees of 
the company coming within the ambit of 
the bargaining unit filed an application with 
the Board to revoke the certification granted 
by the Board’s order of November 18, 1959, 
on the grounds that the union in question 
no longer represented a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit and that 
the majority of the employees did not wish 
the union to act further as their bargaining 
agent with the employer. On February 25, 
the Board heard the application and dis- 
missed it on the ground that the application 
was not made within 60-30 days before the 
date of expiry of the bargaining agreement 
between the parties and was therefore out 
of time. 


Then the employees applied to the Court 
to quash the Board’s order dismissing the 
application for decertification and asked for 
a write of mandamus directing the Board to 
exercise its jurisdiction in accordance with 
Section 5(i) of the Trade Union Act and to 
process the said application accordingly. The 
applicants based their application on the 
ground that the Board acted without juris- 
diction or in excess of jurisdiction (or 
alternatively erred in law) in dismissing the 
application for decertification on the ground 
that it was not made within 60-30 days 
before the expiry date of the bargaining 
agreement and that the Board failed to 
adjudicate and decide upon the application 
as required by Section 5 (i) of the Act 
and the regulations issued under Section 14 
(1) of the Act. 


Section 3 of the Trade Union Act gives the 
employees the right to bargain collectively 
through representatives “of their own 
choosing” and declares that such repre- 
sentatives “shall be the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of all employees in such unit for 
the purpose of bargaining collectively.” 
Employees wishing to rid themselves of a 
representative who no longer is “of their 
own choosing” have a right to apply to the 
Board under Section 5(i) of the Act to 
rescind its order designating such unwanted 
representatives as their “exclusive repre- 
sentative.” 
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The relevant part of Section 5 reads as 
follows: “S. 5. The Board shall have power 
to make orders: (1) rescinding or 
amending any order or decision of the 
board.” 


The position taken by the Board was that 
this right of employees to apply for 
decertification can be exercised only during 
‘the 60 to 30-day period preceding the expiry 
of the collective agreement. Counsel for 
the Board admitted that no such limitation is 
imposed by the Act but sought to justify the 
Board’s decision mainly on the ground that 
Section 26(3) of the Act provides that any 
other trade union may apply for certifica- 
tion within the 60 to 30-day period before 
the expiry date of such agreement. Counsel 
for the Board submitted that as the 
employees were permitted to change their 
bargaining agent only within this period, it 
should necessarily follow that they should 
have the right to rid themselves of an 
unwanted representative by making an 
application for decertification during the 
same limited period. To allow employees 
to revoke the certification of their bargaining 
representative at any time would, in the 
opinion of the Board, endanger the stability 
of labour relations. Counsel for the Board 
referred to the decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board in West York Coach 
Lines Drivers Assn. and Amalgamated Assn. 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America (CCH, Section 17,002), in which 
the Ontario Board expressed an opinion 
that the considerations which led to the 
enactment of the certification provisions of 
the Regulations apply with equal force to 
revocation cases. 

In the situation where there is no col- 
lective bargaining agreement in effect, 
Counsel for the Board was of the opinion 
that the application could be made when, in 
the opinion of the Board, a reasonable time 
had elapsed during which negotiations 
between the union and the company had 
failed to produce an agreement. 


Mr. Justice Disbery noted that under the 
Alberta Labour Act the general rule is that 
employees may apply for revocation at any 
time after 10 months from the date of 
certification and, where an agreement is in 
effect, within two months from the expiry 
date. Under the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act, where no collective bargaining agree- 
ment is in force, no application for revoca- 
tion can be made until 10 months have 
elapsed from the date of certification. No 
such limitations where no agreement is in 
effect appear in the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act. 

In Reg. ex rel F. W. Woolworth Co. and 
Slabick v. Labour Relations Board GEG 
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April 1956, p. 419) Mr. Justice Locke of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, after referr- 
ing to Sections 3 and 26 of the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act, said: 

The Act does not otherwise define the time 
or restrict the manner in which the rights given 
to the employees by sec. 3 may be exercised. 
The union, for reasons which are irrelevant in 
determining the rights of the employees, had 
failed to negotiate an agreement with the 
employer and the rights of the employees to 
choose another representative was thus neither 
suspended nor affected. 


The language of sec. 5, in so far as it affects 
this aspect of the matter, reads: 


5. The board shall have power to make 
orders: 
(i) rescinding or amending any order 
or decision of the board. 


While this language is permissive in form, it 
imposed, in my opinion, a duty upon the 
Board to exercise this power when called upon 
to do so by a party interested and having the 
right to make the application . . . . Enabling 
words are always compulsory where they are 
words to effectuate a legal right .... 


Mr. Justice Disbery referred also to 
Clause 6 of the Board’s regulations, which 
reads: 

6. Any trade union, any employer or any 
person directly concerned may apply to the 


Board for an order rescinding or amending any 
order or decision of the Board. 


Further, he noted that in the case at bar 
some 144 months after the union became 
the bargaining agent of the employees all the 
employees applied to the Board to revoke 
the certification order. Although the Legis- 
lature saw fit to set limits with respect to the 
time when certain other applications might 
be made, it did not see fit to place any such 
restriction or limitation upon employees 
applying to the Board to rid themselves 
of a bargaining representative they no longer 
wanted. Mr. Justice Disbery added that the 
right of the employees to apply to revoke 
the certification order was a right exercisable 
by them at any time and it was the 
duty of the Board to hear the application 
and give effect to the statutory rights of the 
applicants. 


The Board did hear the application but 
refused it on the ground that the applicants 
could only seek to exercise this right during 
a 30-day period. Mr. Justice Disbery was of 
the opinion that when the Legislature had 
not seen fit to impose any restriction, the 
Board had no right to restrict the applicants’ 
right to apply to a 30-day period in the 
course of the year. The attitude of the 
Board amounted to a refusal on the part of 
the Board to perform the duties cast upon it 
by the Trade Union Act. 


Tt might be desirable, in the interests of 
stability in labour relations, to prohibit 
applications for decertification for a certain 
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period following the certification of a union 
as was done by the Legislatures of Alberta 
and Manitoba. The Legislature of Saskat- 
chewan, however, did not place any restric- 
tion or limitation upon the time within 
which applications could be made by 
employees to revoke the certification order 
of their bargaining representatives. Mr. 
Justice Disbery added that it is for the 
Legislature to enact the law; for the judi- 
ciary to interpret it; and for the Board to 
perform the duties cast upon it by the Trade 
Union Act. It is not for the Board to impose 
restrictions upon the exercise of rights 
existing at law and under the Act because, 
in the opinion of the Board, such restrictions 
are desirable. 


In conclusion, the Court held that the 
Board, in refusing to consider the applica- 
tion for decertification, refused to exercise 
their jurisdiction and, by seeking to impose 
the time restriction, acted in excess of juris- 
diction. In doing so, the Board also erred in 
law. 

The Court quashed the Board’s order of 
February 25, 1961, whereby the application 
for decertification was dismissed on the 
ground that it was not made within 60-30 
days before the expiry of the collective 
agreement. Also, the Court issued a writ 
of mandamus directing the Board to hear 
and determine, according to law, the 
application for decertification of February 
3, 1961, to rescind the certification order of 
November 18, 1959. Re A Labour Relations 
Board Order; Fey et al. v. United Stone and 
Allied Products Workers of America and 
Local Union No. 189, (1961), 35 W.W.R., 
Part 18h pao77. 


Ontario High Court . 


_..tules dismissal of employees on legal strike 
is unlawful under Ontario Labour Relations Act 


On December 13, 1961, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court, allowing 
the appeal from the judgment of Magistrate 
Elmore, who had previously upheld the 
right of an employer to discharge from 
employment workers on legal strike (L.G., 
Dec. 1961, p. 1277), ruled that the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act recognized the 
employees’ common law right to strike and 
the employees did not cease to be employees 
by reason of the fact that they went on 
strike. As a strike is a part of lawful union 
activities, the Act forbids the employer to 
dismiss or threaten to dismiss the employees 
engaged in a lawful strike. 

The Chief Justice recalled the following 
facts of the dispute. A collective agreement 
between Local 299, Hotel and Club Em- 
ployees’ Union of the Hotel and Restaurant 
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Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union and the Royal York Hotel in Toronto 
expired on August 16, 1960. The concilia- 
tion procedure provided for under the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act was resorted 
to and exhausted. On April 24, 1961, a 
strike vote was taken and the union called a 
strike. On June 26, the employer sent to 
the employees on strike a letter advising 
them either to return to work or resign. The 
letter stated also that a failure to send the 
requested notification by July 15, would 
result in dismissal effective July 16. 


On July 18 a further letter was sent by 
the employer to the persons on strike noti- 
fying them that, as the result of their 
failure to indicate their availability for duty 
or otherwise, their employment record at the 
Royal York Hotel had been closed effective 
July 16, 1961. This communication referred 
to a letter sent to the Hotel management by 
the Secretary-Business Agent of Local 299, 
which contained the following paragraph: 

Our members wish to make clear that they 
consider themselves employees of the Royal 
York Hotel who are on a lawful strike and 
that they will continue to consider themselves 
to be employees of the Hotel until and after 
the strike is settled and a collective agreement 
between the Hotel and the Union is entered 
into. 


After the dismissal of the employees on 
strike, the union brought two charges under 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act against 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
owner of the Royal York Hotel. The first 
charge was that, contrary to Sections 50(a) 
and 69(1) of the Labour Relations Act, the 
company sought, by threat of dismissal, to 
compel certain employees to cease exercising 
their rights under the Act, namely the right 
to participate in a lawful strike. The second 
charge was that the company unlawfully 
refused to continue to employ certain 
employees because they were exercising a 
right under Sections 50(a) and 69(1) of the 
Act to participate in a lawful strike. On 
October 18, Magistrate Elmore dismissed 
both charges. 


The Magistrate’s decision was appealed by 
the union and certain findings and assump- 
tions made by the Magistrate were claimed 
by the union to be wrong in law. These 
were: that the right to strike is a common 
law right and not a right under the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act; no strike could be 
properly called, nor could the employees in 
question cease to work unless or until they 
terminated their individual contracts by 
proper notice; the law required an employee 
to terminate his contract of employment for 
the purpose of participating in a strike; the 
Labour Relations Act did not alter the 
requirement that an employee should 
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terminate his individual contract of employ- 
ment before participating in a strike; the 
persons on strike had no right to strike and 
to cease work; the persons on strike ceased 
to be employees of the company by the 
fact of going on strike and ceasing to work 
or in any event they subjected themselves 
to being discharged by going on strike and 
ceasing to work; the strike in question was 
not a lawful activity of a trade union. 

The principal question argued before 
Chief Justice McRuer was whether the 
Labour Relations Act prevents an employer 
from discharging an employee merely 
because he joins in a strike following a 
strike vote which had been taken after the 
expiration of a collective agreement and the 
exhaustion of conciliation proceedings. 
Approaching this problem, the Chief Justice 
first considered the common law and then 
discussed the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act in the light of the common 
law. 

Counsel for the company argued that all 
strikes are unlawful at common law because 
a concerted act of employees failing to 
report for work without just cause is an un- 
lawful agreement to commit a breach of 
contract. 

Chief Justice McRuer rejected this sub- 
mission. He pointed out that the whole 
course of jurisprudence in the last century 
establishes that a strike is not an unlawful 
conspiracy unless it involves something more 
than the motive or purpose of advancing the 
interests of the employees. In Mogul 
Steamship Company Limited y. McGregor, 
Gow & Co., and Others, GSS 2) AICS: 
Lord Bramwell stated: “I have always said 
that a combination of workmen, an agree- 
ment among them to cease work except for 
higher wages, and a strike in consequence, 
was lawful at common law; perhaps not 
enforceable inter se, but not indictable.” 

In Quinn v. Leathem, (1901), A.C. 495, 
Lord Lindley said: “A combination not to 
work is one thing, and is lawful.” 

In Crofter Hand Woven Harris Tweed 
Company Limited vy. Vietch, (1942), A.C. 
435, Lord Wright said: “Where the rights 
of labour are concerned, the rights of the 
employer are conditioned by the rights of 
the men to give or withhold their services. 
The right of workmen to strike is an essen- 
tial element in the principle of collective 
agreement.” 

The same principle of law was restated by 
Mr. Justice Rand of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in William Newell v. H. Barker and 
John W. Bruce, (L.G. 1950, p. 289), where 
he said: “It is now established beyond con- 
troversy that in the competition between 
workmen and employers and between groups 
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of workmen, concerted abstention from 
work for the purpose of serving the interest 
of organized labour is justifiable conduct.” 

Dealing with the statutory provisions, the 
Chief Justice noted that the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act defines a trade union and a 
strike as follows: 


S. 1(1)(j) “Trade union” means an organiza- 
tion of employees formed for purposes that 
include the regulation of relations between 


employees and employers and _includes a 
provincial, national or international trade 
union. 


S. 1(1) (i) “Strike” includes a cessation of 
work, a refusal to work or to continue to work 
by employees in combination or in concert or 
in accordance with a common understanding, 
or a slow-down or other concerted activity on 
the part of employees designed to restrict or 
limit output. 

In the opinion of the Chief Justice, the 
crux of the case under review was the proper 
interpretation of Section 1(2) of the Act, of 
which the relevant parts read as follows: 

For the purposes of this Act, no person shall 
be deemed to have ceased to be an employee 
by reason only of his ceasing to work for his 
employer as the result of a... strike or by 
reason only of his being dismissed by his 
employer contrary to this Act... 

This subsection, Chief Justice McRuer 
added, preserves the relationship of 
employer and employee for the purposes of 
the statute, notwithstanding a _ strike. 
Although the Act does not purport to create 
a statutory right to strike, it recognizes the 
common-law right to strike within the limits 
of the provisions of the Act. For instance, 
there must be no strike while a collective 
agreement is in force nor while the concilia- 
tion procedure is in progress. Section 57 
expressly refers to lawful strikes and Sec- 
tion 67 gives the Labour Relations Board 
power to determine whether a strike is or is 
not lawful. 

The Chief Justice could find no basis in 
law for the theory that in order that 
employees may engage in a lawful strike 
they must first resign from their employ- 
ment. If an employee resigns he is no 
longer an employee. The Act contemplates a 
strike that is a cessation of work by 
“employees,” not a refusal by ex-employees 
to go back to work. In fact, Section 1(1) Gi) 
defines a strike as a cessation of work by 
employees. 

In Section 1(2) the words “for the pur- 
poses of this Act” include the penal pro- 
visions of the Act. Section 69 makes it an 
offence to contravene any of the provisions 
of the Act. The relevant portions of Section 
50 are: 

No employer... 


(a) shall refuse to employ or to continue to 
employ a person .. . because the person was 


a # ++. exercising any ... rights under this 
Cie: 
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(c) shall seek by threat of dismissal, or by 
any other kind of threat . . . or by any other 
means to compel an employee to become or 
refrain from becoming or to continue to be or 
to cease to be a member or officer or repre- 
sentative of a trade union or to exercise any 
other rights under this Act. 


Under the statute, the Chief Justice held 
that the employees on strike in the case 
under review had not ceased to be 
employees of the company. The union, 
after a proper strike vote of the members, 
called a strike. The strike was a lawful 
activity of the union within the meaning 
of Section 3 of the Act and the employees 
were given, under this section, a statutory 
right to participate in it. Therefore, they 
were exercising a “right under this Act” 
within the meaning of Section 50. 

The Chief Justice was of the opinion that 
the company’s letter of June 26 was a threat 
to terminate the legal relationship of em- 
ployer and employee that was expressly 
preserved by the provisions of Section 1(2). 
The Act recognizes that there may be 
employees who are reporting for work and 
employees who are on strike and it forbids 
the employer to dismiss or threaten to dis- 
miss members of either class because they 
engage in lawful union activities. 


In summing up, Chief Justice McRuer 
held that the right to strike is a common- 
law right that is recognized by the Labour 
Relations Act; that the Magistrate was 
wrong in law in holding that no strike could 
be called nor could the employees in question 
cease to work unless or until they terminated 
their individual contracts by proper notice. 
In his opinion, one of the purposes of Sec- 
tion 1(2) is to preserve for employees their 
rights as such while they are on strike. The 
Act creates a statutory class of employees, 
viz., employees on strike. Further, the Chief 
Justice held that the employees on strike did 
not cease to be employees by reason of the 
fact that they went on strike. The strike 
was a lawful activity of the union. 

The Court allowed the union’s appeal 
and set aside the Magistrate’s order dismiss- 
ing the charges of violation of the Labour 
Relations Act brought against the company 
by the union. Regina ex rel. Onofrio Zambri 
vy. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Canadian Labour Law Reports, January 24, 
1962, Para. 15, 380. 


British Columbia Supreme Court . 


...upholds union's right to picket all operations 
of a company provided that strike is a legal one 

On September 29, 1961, Chief Justice 
Lett of the British Columbia Supreme Court, 
dealing with an application by a union to 
dissolve an injunction to restrain picketing 
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of Woolworth’s Vancouver store, held that 
under the Trade-unions Act the picketing 
was not restricted to the company’s opera- 
tions or branch on legal strike, but could 
extend to all the company’s operations. He 
did, however, uphold the injunction order 
in so far as the information on the placard 
was of the nature to mislead, misinform or 
deceive the public. 


The Retail Food and Drug Clerks Union, 
Local 1518, was certified as a bargaining 
agent for the employees in two stores of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company Limited, at 
Port Alberni and Nanaimo in British 
Columbia. 


On June 16, 1961, the employees of the 
store at Port Alberni went on strike, which 
was legal under the provisions of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act. About September 22, 
the union began picketing various retail 
outlets operated by the company in British 
Columbia, among them the company’s store 
in Vancouver. 


The pickets in Vancouver displayed pla- 
cards which read: “Members of Retail 
Clerks Union, Local 1518, on Strike Against 
F. W. Woolworth Co., at Pt. Alberni, B. Cs 
The words “Members of Retail Clerks 
Union Local 1518” were approximately one 
inch high, the words “on strike” were three 
inches high, and the words “against F. W. 
Woolworth Co. at Pt. Alberni, B.C.” were 
one-half inch high. 


On September 23, an ex parte injunction 
was issued restraining picketing. Before 
the statutory period of four days for ex parte 
injunction expired, the union moved a 
motion to dissolve the order restraining the 
union from picketing the company’s retail 
store outlets in the province of British 
Columbia. 


Counsel for the union submitted the fol- 
lowing grounds for dissolving the injunction: 
The injunction order was bad in form in 
that it was in effect a perpetual injunction; 
the evidence in support of the motion for 
the interim injunction was seriously 
defective; the evidence on the ex parte 
application did not disclose irreparable loss 
on the part of the company; the evidence 
did not disclose any unlawful act by the 
union that would take away the union’s 
rights under Section 3 of the Trade-unions 
Act. 

The union’s submission that the injunc- 
tion order was bad in form and that it was 
in effect a perpetual injunction was rejected 
by Chief Justice Lett in view of the provi- 
sions of Section 6(2) of the Trade-unions 
Act, which specifically provide that an 
ex parte injunction shall not be for a period 
longer than four clear days. Further, the 
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Chief Justice held that the evidence pre- 
sented by the company in support of the 
motion for injunction was adequate and not 
defective to the extent contended by the 
union. 

Examining the union’s submission that the 
evidence on the ex parte application did not 
disclose irreparable loss on the part of the 
company, the Chief Justice noted that in 
Section 6(1)(b) of the Trade-unions Act, 
referring to ex parte injunctions, the words 
used are: “except (a) to safeguard public 
order; or (b) prevent substantial or irre- 
parable damage to property.” In his view, 
the evidence presented was sufficient to 
establish that if the picketing in the manner 
alleged were to continue, substantial or 
irreparable damage could be sustained by 
the company within the meaning of the 
words “irreparable damage” as defined in 
the court judgments in Litchfield Sheer v. 
Queen Anne’s Gate Syndicate (No. 2) Ltd., 
(1919) 1 ch 407, and in Pacific Coast 
Terminals Co. Ltd. v. International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 502 (L.G. 1960, p. 68). 


The union’s submission that the evidence 
did not disclose any unlawful act that would 
take away the union’s rights under Section 
3 of the Trade-unions Act amounted to the 
union’s claim that the interim Injunction 
should not have been granted because the 
evidence did not disclose an unlawful act on 
the part of the union. In support of this 
submission, the union relied on the case of 
Taylor, Pearson & Carson (BiGaatidsey: 
Retail, Wholesale and Store Union, Local 
IISLGLAG, Jangip. 74): 


Chief Justice Lett noted that in the 
Taylor case Mr. Justice Collins found that 
pickets in not improper numbers were 
present and the placards contained true 
statements. In the case at bar, the evidence 
disclosed that there were as many as five 
pickets in front of the company’s store in 
Vancouver. While it is difficult for a court, 
the Chief Justice added, to say how many 
pickets are necessary or reasonable in any 
given situation to disseminate information 
to the public or to “persuade or endeavour 
to persuade anyone not to” do things set 
forth in Section 3(a), (b) and (c) of the 
Trade-unions Act, in his view, in the absence 
of any evidence of necessity, five pickets in 
front of a store with a small frontage were 
more than necessary, assuming that they 
were present for a permissible and lawful 
purpose (Army & Navy Department Stores 
v. Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union Local No. 535 (L.G. 1950, p. 2094) ). 


Dealing with the information shown on 
the placard, and particularly regarding the 
varying sizes of the lettering upon the pla- 
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cards, the Chief Justice expressed the 
opinion that, had the information been 
printed in letters of equal size, and if all 
words had been equally discernible to a 
member of the public passing by on the 
sidewalk in front of the premises, then there 
might be some ground for alleging that the 
information on the placard was true and 
was, in the proper sense, information. But, 
in his view, it was clear that the placards 
were so designed and printed as to mislead 
and deceive the ordinary observer passing 
by into a belief that the picketing and the 
placard itself related to a strike at the 
premises being picketed. While technically 
the information might have conveyed true 
information to the reader if read in its 
entirety, the placards, by reason of the vary- 
ing sizes of the letters, could only convey 
to a reader, as he passed by, information 
that was not the truth. In effect, the placards 
concealed the fact that the strike was not 
at the premises picketed, as the placards 
and the presence there of the pickets would 
indicate, but somewhere else. It was in effect 
misinformation that was disclosed by the 
placards. 


Further, the Chief Justice added that the 
placards were so designed and displayed as 
to suggest that which was false and to 
suppress that which was true and, therefore, 
these placards were fraudulent and cal- 
culated to convey misinformation to the 
public and in this sense “unlawful” within 
the meaning of Section 3 of the Act. In 
his opinion, when using the words “and 
without acts that are otherwise unlawful” 
in Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act, the 
Legislature did not intend, in the case where 
there is a legal strike at one branch of an 
employer’s business, to permit a trade union 
to inflict irreparable damage upon an em- 
ployer at any or all of his branches by the 
display or publication to the public by 
pickets and placards of information designed 
in such form as to conceal or suppress that 
which was true and suggest that which was 
false. 


Finally, the union objected to the terms 
of the interim injunction as being too wide. 
In this respect, the union relied on Mos- 
trenko v. Groves (L.G. 1953, pPrAlS159)" in 
which the court continued an interim injunc- 
tion against picketing to the trial, but 
enjoined only wrongful acts. Counsel for 
the union submitted that in the case at bar 
there was nothing in the evidence to sup- 
port an absolute bar to picketing, but that 
only wrongful acts should be enjoined. 

Chief Justice Lett accepted this submis- 
sion and thought that it would not be 
proper or justifiable to deprive the union of 
whatever right to picket in a lawful manner 
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it might have under the Act. Consequently, 
the court varied the interim injunction to 
meet the objection of the union and enjoined 
the union only from picketing with placards 
designed to or likely to have the effect of 


misleading, misinforming or deceiving the 
public. F. W. Woolworth Company Limited 
v. Retail Food and Drug Clerks Union, 
Local 1518, (1961), 36 W.W.R., Part 12, 
p. 565. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Higher minimum wages established for taxicab drivers in British Columbia, and 
minimum rates established for women restaurant workers in Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations set a minimum 
wage of $40 a week for taxicab drivers who 
work 40 or more hours a week and of $1 
an hour for part-time drivers. 

A minimum wage order made by the 
Prince Edward Island Labour Relations 
Board established a weekly minimum of 
$21 for waitresses in Charlottetown and of 
$16 for other female restaurant workers in 
the area. The order also dealt with over- 
time, part-time work, statutory holidays, sick 
leave and annual vacations. 

In Saskatchewan, the regulations under 
the Gas and Oil Conservation Act were 
re-issued with a few changes in the safety 
provisions. 

Other regulations dealt with the member- 
ship of the Labour Safety Council of On- 
tario and the definition of industrial disease 
under the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has amended the definitions of 
restaurant and retail store in the general 
regulations under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. The amended definitions are 
intended to exclude from coverage of the 
Act a restaurant or retail store carried on 
at or in connection with a stampede, rodeo, 
fair, sporting event, exhibition or athletic 
event, except where such an undertaking 
is carried on as part of an industry within 
the scope of the Act. 

The new regulation (Alta. Reg. 424/61) 
was gazetted December 30, to take effect 
January 1, 1962. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Under the British Columbia Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, the British 
Columbia Board of Industrial Relations has 
issued a new minimum wage order establish- 
ing, effective February 12, 1962, a minimum 
wage of $40 a week for taxicab drivers who 
work 40 or more hours a week, and of $1 
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an hour for drivers whose regular work 
week is less than 40 hours. The new order 
(B.C. Reg. 2/62) replaces a 1950 order 
which set a minimum of 55 cents an hour 
for taxicab drivers and taxicab dispatchers. 
As before, the order applies to all persons 
who operate or drive for hire a motor vehicle 
with seating accommodation for nine pas- 
sengers or less. Unlike the former order, 
however, the new order does not cover 
taxicab dispatchers who assign work to or 
direct the movements of taxicab drivers. 


As previously indicated, the revised order 
distinguishes between taxicab drivers who 
normally work 40 hours or more a week 
(Class A employees) and drivers whose 
regular work week is less than 40 hours 
(Class B employees). The minimum rate 
for Class A employees is $40 a week and 
for Class B employees, $1 an hour. 

The same overtime rate, $1.50 an hour, 
is set for both categories of taxicab drivers. 
This premium rate is now payable for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the day 
or 44 in the week where the hours worked 
do not exceed eight in any one day. Under 
the previous order, a taxicab driver had to 
work more than nine hours in a day or 48 
hours in a week before he was entitled to 
overtime. 

The daily guarantee provision, which had 
previously provided for a minimum of two 
hours pay for reporting for work in response 
to a call from the employer, was brought 
into line with that in other recent orders. 
A taxicab driver must now be paid his 
regular rate of pay for the entire period 
spent at the place of work with a minimum 
of $2 for reporting for work unless his 
condition is such that he is not competent 
to perform his duties, or he has failed to 
comply with the Accident Prevention Regu- 
lations of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. If a taxicab driver commences work, 
he must be paid at least $4, except when 
his work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. 
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Another significant new feature is the 
provision for a weekly rest of 32 con- 
secutive hours. In exceptional cases where 
it is recognized that a 32-hour weekly rest 
is not suitable, the Board may approve a 
different arrangement upon the joint applica- 
tion of the employer and the taxicab driver 
concerned. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions respecting semi-monthly payment of 
wages, posting of orders and the keeping 
of records. 


Ontario Department of Labour Act 


A regulation under the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour Act concerning the mem- 
bership of the Labour Safety Council of 
Ontario was gazetted as O. Reg. 3/62 on 
January 13. 

An amendment to the Act adopted last 
December implemented a recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Safety in Ontario (L.G., Dec. 9G De 
1238) and provided for the establishment 
of a Labour Safety Council “consisting of 
three or more persons as the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council determines.” Its duties 
are to inquire into and advise the Minister 
upon matters respecting the safety of 
workers and to co-ordinate the functions of 
all bodies concerned with the safety of 
workers. 

The new regulation provides that the 
Council is to consist of seven members. 

Thomas A. Rice of Hamilton, a retired 
industrialist, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Labour Safety Council. Other mem- 
bers are: Dr. E. A. Allcut, retired professor 
of engineering, University of Toronto, mem- 
ber of the safety codes committee, Canadian 
Standards Association; Dr. James E. Bar- 
nard, Medical Director, McKinnon Industries 
Limited, St. Catharines; William Farquhar, 
business agent, Local 353, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Toronto; 
Douglas F. Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ontario Federation of Labour; R. G. Loftus, 
Vice-President, Victory Soya Mills Limited, 
Toronto; and Herbert C. Nichols, Milne 
and Nichols Limited, general contractors, 
Toronto, and President, National Construc- 
tion Council of Canada. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


The hairdressing industry was brought 
under the Ontario Industrial Standards Act 
by O. Reg. 14/62, gazetted January 27. The 
Act will not apply, however, to work done 
in a hairdresser school licensed by the 
Industry and Labour Board under the 
Apprenticeship Act or in a shop “that holds 


itself out to the public as a barber shop 
only.” 
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Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A new regulation issued by the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
provides that any disease peculiar to or char- 
acteristic of a particular industrial process, 
trade or occupation will be deemed to be an 
industrial disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The new regulation was 
approved by O.C. 56 and was gazetted 
February 3 to go into force on September 1, 
1962. 


Prince Edward Island Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act 


An order of the Prince Edward Island 
Labour Relations Board, establishing a 
weekly minimum wage of $21 for exper- 
ienced waitresses in Charlottetown and of 
$16 for other female restaurant workers in 
the area approved by Minute-in-Council 
No. 767/61, was gazetted December 30 to 
take effect 10 days from date of publication. 

This is the second minimum wage order 
to be issued in Prince Edward Island. An 
order made last October established a 
weekly minimum of $21 for experienced 
waitresses in Summerside and of $23 for 
female restaurant cashiers, with lower rates 
for learners (L.G., Dec. 1961, Doe L279). 

Like the earlier order, the new order is 
quite comprehensive. As well as setting 
minimum wage rates, it deals with overtime, 
part-time work, hours, meals, uniforms, 
statutory holidays, sick leave with pay, 
annual vacations and pay periods. 

The order applies to all restaurant 
waitresses in Charlottetown and within a 
five-mile radius of the Province Building, 
and to other female restaurant employees in 
the area. 

For purposes of the order, “restaurant” 
means an eating establishment as defined by 
the “Regulations re Eating Establishments” 
under the Public Health Act, including a 
lunch counter or refreshment stand. 

For the first 30 days of employment, the 
minimum wage now payable to waitresses 
in Charlottetown is $18 a week. After the 
expiration of this 30-day probationary 
period, waitresses must be paid at least $21 
a week. 

These rates are based on a maximum 
work week of 48 hours or on the normal 
number of hours worked per week if less 
than 48. Any hours worked in excess of 48 
in a week or in excess of the regular work 
week if less than 48 are to be considered 
overtime and are to be paid for at the rate 
of time and one half, 

In the case of part-time waitresses, the 
minimum hourly rate must be determined by 
dividing the minimum weekly wage by 48 or 
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by the usual number of hours worked in 
the particular establishment if less than 48. 
In addition, the order stipulates that all 
part-time waitresses must receive at least 
four hours pay for every day worked even 
though they work less than four hours. 


Other female restaurant employees in 
Charlottetown and in a five-mile radius 
must be paid at least $16 for a maximum 
work week of 48 hours. If they work more 
than 48 hours in a week, they must be paid 
time and one half. No minimum part-time 
rate is set for such employees, however. 


The order stipulates that all time spent 
by waitresses and other female restaurant 
employees on the employer’s premises while 
on call or waiting for work is to be counted 
as time worked. 


In addition to the minimum wage, every 
employee subject to the order must be given 
a free, full-course meal for every four hours 
worked, the choice of meal being left to the 
discretion of the employer. 


An employer who requires employees to 
wear uniforms or other special apparel must 
provide them without charge to the em- 
ployee and may not make any deductions 
from the minimum wage for the purpose 
or use of such uniforms or apparel. 


The employer is prohibited from making 
deductions from the minimum wage for 
time not worked because of a statutory 
holiday if the employee works the scheduled 
working days in the week during which the 
holiday occurs, and, if the holiday falls on 
a Monday, if the employee works the last 
scheduled working day before the holiday. 
An employee who is required to work on a 
statutory holiday must be given a day off 
without deduction within the next 14 days, 
the order further providing that the holiday 
or day in lieu thereof is to be considered a 
working day for purposes of the order. 


The order provides for sick leave with 
pay, stating that sick leave is to be available 
and is to accumulate at the rate of one day 
for each month of employment up to a 
maximum of 14 days. No deduction from 


wages may be made by the employer for 
time lost due to sickness in excess of one 
day, provided the employee produces a 
doctor’s certificate verifying the illness. The 
order further provides that the employer is 
not obliged to pay for the first day’s illness. 

Provision is also made for an annual paid 
vacation. Employees are to be given a 
week’s vacation with full pay after one year 
of continuous employment and two weeks 
after two years. 

A final provision states that wages are to 
be paid promptly, at regular intervals not 
exceeding two weeks. 


Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


Saskatchewan has issued new regulations 
under the Oil and Gas Conservation Act 
including, as before, safety regulations 
applying to the erection of derricks and 
masts, to oil and gas well drilling and service 
rigs, and to the cleaning and maintenance 
of oil storage tanks. Gazetted as O.C. 23/62 
on January 19, they became effective Febru- 
ary 1, replacing O.C. 2709/56 (L.G. 1957, 
Dia 212) 2 

As before, a licence from the Minister of 
Mineral Resources is required to operate 
a drilling rig. If drilling is carried on in such 
a way as to be a menace to life or property, 
the licence may be cancelled. 

An obligation is placed upon the operator 
of a drilling rig or service rig, and upon a 
person who has storage facilities, to see that 
his equipment meets the standards set in the 
regulations and that his workmen comply 
with the numerous safety rules. 

The standards for equipment and the 
safety rules have been revised in some 
instances, and new provisions have been 
added. The regulations now specify that 
airline masks or other breathing apparatus 
and flashlights or lanterns must be of a 
type approved, for the use to which they 
are put, by the Canadian Standards 
Association, instead of the United States 
Bureau of Mines as previously. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of December up 
215,200 from end-of-November figure but down 152,900 from December last year* 
Of the month-end total, 18 per cent, 108,500, were seasonal benefit claimants 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on December 29 totalled 601,200. 
This exceeded the November figure of 386,- 
000 by nearly 56 per cent, but was 20 per 
cent below the December 1960 total of 
754,100. 

The December 1961 figure included 108,- 
500 seasonal benefit claimantst compared 
with 134,100 the year before. The November 
1961 figure included about 15,000 seasonal 
claimants. 

Although the increase between November 
and December in part reflects the reduced 
employment associated with the advance of 
winter, the seasonal benefit period has a 
bearing on it. With the relaxation of the 
contribution requirements during the Decem- 
ber to mid-May period, persons not eligible 
under the regular provisions may become 
eligible for seasonal benefit. Under the Class 
A provisions, 15 weeks of work in insurable 
employment since March 31 is sufficient; 
under Class B, a claimant with a regular 
benefit period that terminated since mid-May 
can qualify for benefits without any contri- 
butions in the interval. 

Seasonal benefit claimants made up 18 
per cent of the end-of-December total in 
both 1960 and 1961. 

The new claimants at this time of the 
year are predominantly male. Of those who 
had been on claim for two weeks or less 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimant’s at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise, 

{Payments under the seasonal benefit provisions of 
the Act cannot be made for any week of unem- 
ployment prior to November 26. However, claims 
processed after mid-November and failing the regu- 
lar requirements are re-computed immediately under 
the seasonal benefit provisions and post-dated to 
November 26. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 


of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. = 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 





on December 29, 1961, the males made up 
84 per cent; of those on claim for between 
three and four weeks, 82 per cent. This 
compares with a proportion of 60 per cent 
in the group on claim for 20 weeks or more. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 

Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in December numbered 357,900, 
which was about 105,300 more than the 
total of 252,600 in November, but about 
90,000 fewer than the total of 448,300 in 
December 1960. 

The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries was 320,200 for December, in 
comparison with 209,800 for November and 
402,600 for December 1960. 

Benefit payments totalled $29,400,000 in 
December, compared with $20,900,000 in 
November and $39,800,000 in December 
1960. 

The average payment per week compen- 
sated was $24.20 in December, $23.76 in 
November and $23.51 in December 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,903,032 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1961. 
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At December 31, registered employers 
numbered 336,289, an increase of 498 since 
November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December, 7,821 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 4,425 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions and 
145 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 3,251 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 223 cases, 
42 against employers and 181 against 
claimants*. Punitive disqualifications as a 


result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,707.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in December totalled $29,- 
269,080.06, compared with $29,684,645.40 
in November and $28,965,943.74 in Decem- 
ber 1960. 

Benefits paid in December totalled $29,- 
447,375.24 compared with $20,938,332.74 
in November and $39,765,535.77 in Decem- 
ber 1960. 

The balance in the Fund on December 
31 was $163,305,098.55; on November 30 
it was $163,483,393.73 and on December 
31, 1960 it was $320,903,966.85. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1909, December 4, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 69 years of age, filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit at the office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission at Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta., on June 28, 1961, and was 
registered for employment as a sheet metal 
worker. He stated in the application that 
he had worked as a sheet metal worker for 
jthe FAS... Company], Redcliff, Alta., 
from 1948 to April 30, 1961, and that his 
reason for separation from this employ- 
ment was “Retired due to old age.” 


On June 28, 1961, also, he made applica- 
tion to have his claim antedated to June 4, 
1961, for the following reasons: 

My insurance book was lost and I was told 
by the local office that I could not file a claim 
without my book. I contacted [the A_Co.] and 
they said it was sent to the local office in the 
week of 4 June 1961. I went to [the A Co.] 
and they gave me a new book today. I came 
to the local office to file a claim in the week 
4 June 1961, but when they did not have my 
book, I thought I would give them two weeks 
to locate it and when I called again yesterday 
and they still had not located it, I went to 
[the A Co.] and obtained this new one. 

The local office commented that the 
claimant did not ask to file a claim on 
June 7, only for his book, which was not 
at the local office. “The L.O. was given to 
understand that the claimant was moving 
to Vancouver and wanted his book to take 
along with him.” 

In a report dated June 30, 1961, an 
employee of the Commission’s local office 
at Medicine Hat stated: 


Claimant came into the L.O. about Wed. 7 
June, 1961, asked for his insurance book only— 
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did not register. The IBS happened to wait on 
him at the counter. He said the [A Co.] were 
supposed to have sent his insurance book in to 
our office. I checked the lodged book file but 
the book was not here. The claimant was 
informed of this but he didn’t know when the 
factory was supposed to have sent it in. 

So, I suggested to him that he contact the 
Personnel Mgr. and find out more about it. He 
then said he would as he was going out to Van- 
couver on Friday, as he was now retired and 
was going to Vancouver. It was then I asked 
him if it was his intention to file a claim. I 
explained also regarding necessity to be avail- 
able for work and as he was leaving for Van- 
couver so soon, he would not be considered as 
available, but to be sure to pick up his book 
from the factory, keep it in his possession and 
turn it in to the local office when he got settled 
in Vancouver. This he agreed to and left the 
office. 

Within the hour I had occasion to speak to 
[the personnel manager] on another matter, 
so I told him that [the claimant] was coming 
to pick up his book as he was leaving for 
Vancouver on Friday. (This conversation was 
confirmed by [the personnel manager] this 
morning.) 

The local office employee went on to 
say in his report that the personnel manager 
had then drawn the claimant’s card, which 
showed that the man’s book had been sent 
to the local office on May 4 along with 
books for other separated employees. The 
report continued: 


On Monday 26 June 1961, [the claimant] 
returned to the office, approached the counter 
where I was then waiting on a claimant and 
bluntly asked if I had located the book I was 
supposed to. I did not recognize his face but 
upon learning his name I recalled the circum- 
stances of his previous visit and told him that 
I had understood he was moving to Vancouver 
to live. His reply was that he hadn’t said any 
such thing, and anyway he was back now. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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I again checked the lodged book file, but 
still could not find the book. I told [the claim- 
ant] to report to the employment section to 
register, and file his claim and I would phone 
[the personnel manager] about the book. The 
claimant walked out of the office. 

I immediately phoned [the personnel manager] 
and was then informed about the book having 
been sent in previously. [The personnel manager] 
also stated that [the claimant] never did report 
in to him to pick up or inquire about the book 
as he had been instructed to do. 

There never was a question of a lost book 
or refusal to take a claim, but there is a ques- 
tion of claimant’s availability for the antedate 
period. 


The insurance officer did not allow the 
antedate of the claim because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had not established 
good cause for delay in making his claim 
(section 46(3) of the Act and Regulation 
150). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on July 31, 1961, and stated: 


. .. I reported to the employment office on 
June 6th, and was told by the employment 
office I would have to have my book before my 
claim could be filed. 

I checked with my former employer and they 
advised they had sent my book to the ULC. 
on May 4th. I waited for 2 weeks thinking the 
U.I.C. would call me in when they found my 
book. 

When I reported again to the office, they still 
hadn’t found my book, and I went back to my 
former employer, and obtained a duplicate book 
and returned it to the employment office and 
filed my claim. 

With my book being in the U.I.C. office when 
I first reported, I feel it is their responsibility 
that my claim was not filed on June 6, 1961... 


In a further communication dated August 
29, 1961 addressed to the insurance officer 
at Lethbridge, Alta., in which he enclosed 
his “Bulk Contribution Certificate,” the 
claimant stated: 


. .. I am attaching copy of unemployment 
insurance statement from the [A— Co.], indicat- 
ing the book was mailed on May 4th—there- 
fore, I feel that my claim should be dated from 
4 June 1961, as the book was in the employ- 
ment office, when I was told by them that I 
had to have my book when I filed a claim. 

It is my understanding that I did not have to 
have my book when I filed my claim, and that 
my claim should have been taken when I first 
reported. The fact that the employment office 
lost my book is no reason for not allowing 
my claim when I first reported .. . 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Lethbridge, Alta., on September 1, 1961. 
The claimant was neither present nor repre- 
sented at the hearing. The board, by a 
unanimous decision, dismissed the appeal 
and maintained the insurance officer’s deci- 
sion. The board’s decision reads: 

... We note that the claimant was employed 
by [the A— Co.] of Redcliff, Alberta, and has 
an employment history of thirteen years. As 
this Company has a Union-Shop Contract, [the 


claimant] must have been a member of the 
Union, but there is no reference that he made 
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an appeal to his Union either for information 
or the action of the Employment Office on his 
tights in this matter. 

There is a statement by the insurance officer 
that [the claimant] was not in Medicine Hat, 
but in Vancouver, during that period... 


Mr. Lewis E. Toole, International Repre- 
sentative, United Glass and Ceramic Work- 
ers of North America, of which union the 
claimant is a member, appealed to the 
Umpire on September 13. He said that he 
had interviewed the claimant and that it 
was apparent that “there has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding” by the claimant 
and “very little patience and misleading 
questions” by the Commission’s employee 
who interviewed the claimant. Mr. Toole 
continued: 


When [the claimant] went to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Office in Medicine Hat, he went 
there with the purpose of applying for 
unemployment insurance. According to [the 
claimant], the insurance office checked to see if 
his insurance book had been filed. He was 
informed at that time that they did not have 
his book and that his claim would not be con- 
sidered until they had received it. [The claimant] 
had been told by his employer that they had 
forwarded the book to the local insurance Office. 


The unemployment insurance office also 
informed [the claimant] that he was responsible 
for finding this book and due to the fact that 
he had been told by his employer that the 
insurance office had this book an argument 
took place and as a result, and the records 
show, [the claimant] did not register for 
unemployment insurance as he was of the 
opinion that it would do absolutely no good, 
until they received his book. 

[The claimant], after having the dispute with 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, was 
of the opinion that his book was actually lost. 
He did everything in his power to locate it 
and was not successful in doing so. Thinking 
that he could not apply for unemployment 
insurance until the book was located, he then 
proceeded to Vancouver for 2 weeks... . 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
pertinent portion of Regulation 150 reads: 
(1) Where a claimant makes application to 
have his claim made effective for a period pre- 
ceding the date on which he actually made his 
claim, the application may be approved from 
the date for which he proves that 


(a) he fulfilled in all respects the conditions 
of entitlement to benefit and was in a 
position to furnish proof thereof; and 


(b) throughout the whole period between 
such date and the date he actually made 
his claim he had good cause for delay 
in making such claim and furnishing 
such proof... 


One of the conditions referred to above 
that the claimant must fulfil to be entitled 
to benefit is that he must prove he was 
available for work “in respect of every day” 
for which he claims benefit (section 54(2) 
(a) of the Act). 


In the present case, the record shows 
that at no time during the period of the 
requested antedate of the claim, viz., June 
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4 to June 24, 1961 inclusive, did the claim- 
ant register for employment at the local 
office. This he could have done and, in 
fact, should have done when he attended 
the local office on June 6 or 7 instead of 
refraining from doing so until he filed his 
claim on June 28, 1961, which, in itself, 
would have served as proof that he was 
genuinely interested in securing work. As I 
stated in decision CUB 1881 dated Septem- 
ber 29, 1961, any person interested in work 
has the right to register for employment at 
a local office even though at the time he 
may not be eligible for benefit. 


As the claimant has not shown, either 
by registering for employment at the local 
office or by some other means that he was 
interested in obtaining work during the 
period in question, he has not proved that 
he was available for work and therefore that 
he fulfilled in all respects the conditions 
of entitlement to benefit as required by 
Regulation 150. 


For those reasons, I agree with the unani- 
mous decision of the board of referees and 
I, therefore, dismiss the union’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 1916, December 4, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
at the office of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission in Sarnia, Ont., on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1961, and was registered for 
employment as an instrument maintenance 
mechanic. 


He had worked as an instrument main- 
tenance mechanic for [the E .... Com- 
pany], of that city, from 1953 to February 
23, 1961, when he was discharged because 
of a statement made at a company safety 
banquet. His rate of pay was $2.73 an hour. 
The employer confirmed the reason for 
separation and the claim was allowed, as it 
was not considered that misconduct was 
involved. 


On May 31, the claimant made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

On May 17, 1961, I commenced a sales 
promotion programme at [G—], London, Ont. 
This is a training programme which is intended 
as a help in a sales territory which is assigned 
to me as 75-mile radius of London. On Friday, 
June 2, 1961, if I meet the firm’s requirements, 
I will then start selling on a commission basis. 
Since starting the course I have _commuted 
daily. In this training period I receive no pay 
for attendance—this is to better equip me for 
the job of selling the product. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from May 
17, 1961, on the ground that the claimant 
had failed to prove he was available for 
work, as required by section 54(2)(a) of 
the Act. The claimant’s non-availability for 
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work in this instance was based on the fact 
that “he was receiving training preparatory 
to becoming employed as a salesman.” 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on June 9, 1961, and stated: 


...1I1 feel the judgment was quite unfair, in 
fact it tends to show discrimination against 
those that try to re-adjust themselves to another 
means of making a livelihood. In other words, I 
have been penalized for trying to disassociate 
myself with benefits. 

The letter stated that “you are not available 
for work as you are training to become a sales- 
man.” Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In no way did I commit myself to attend this 
course, either in writing or verbal. A phone 
call to my home stating that a job opening had 
become available would have resulted in my 
being present for an interview in a very short 
period of time. 

I commuted daily from Sarnia to London, the 
expenses being borne by myself with no 
guarantee that I would be reimbursed for these 
expenses, either on completion of the course 
OF atwaslater date tt:: 


On June 13, the local office wrote to the 
claimant and asked if he had met the 
company requirements and completed the 
course. It also asked if, as of June 2, 1961, 
he was employed on a commission basis. 
The claimant replied on June 15: 

To say that I have met company require- 
ments and completed the course is a question 
that can only be answered at a future date. The 
company requires that we have the ability to 
sell, either through prior knowledge or through 
training. If I do not produce they will ask me 
to report back for further training and should 
I still fail to produce with this further training, 
the company will, in turn, ask for its equipment 
to be returned. 

On June 5, at 7.30 p.m., I made a presenta- 
tion at our local fire hall to make known _the 
fact that I would be in the area selling Fire 
Detection Equipment and the type of equip- 
ment. I also gave this presentation to a second 
group of firemen on June 6 from 12.30 p.m. 
to 1.40 p.m. 


On Tuesday, June 13th, I made my first 
official presentation to the public at 7.30 p.m. 
with the intent to sell. The intervening time, 
June 2, to this date, was spent in rehearsal and 
familiarizing myself with the equipment. 


From the date of commencement of this sales 
training course to the present date I have not 
received any monies from the company I 
represent to compensate for any expenses 
entailed in this venture. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from June 
18, 1961, inasmuch as he was working as 
a commission salesman and had not proved 
that he was unemployed, as required by 
section 54(1) of the Act and Regulation 
154. The insurance officer terminated the 
disqualification regarding non-availability for 
work (section 54(2)(a) of the Act) as of 
June 17, 1961. 

The claimant was notified that both dis- 
qualifications would be considered by the 
board of referees. 
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The claimant attended the hearing of his 
case by a board of referees in London, Ont., 
on July 3, 1961. The board held: (a) in 
a majority decision that the claimant had 
not proved he was available for work from 
May 17, 1961, to June 17, 1961, and (b) 
in a unanimous decision that he had not 
proved he was unemployed on June 18, 
1961, and subsequently. 


The board’s decision in regard to both 
these findings reads: 


.. . According to his evidence, on 17th May, 
1961, he commenced a sales promotion pro- 
gramme at [G—], London, Ontario. He stated 
that this is a training programme which is 
intended as a help in sales territory which is 
assigned to him as 75-mile radius of London. 
When he completes the training course it is his 
intention to start selling on a commission basis. 
During the training period he received no pay 
for attendance. 

He stated that during the period 17th May, 
1961, to 17th June, 1961, he had made written 
and personal applications to several prospective 
employers. He contends that he was earnestly 
seeking employment during the period in 
question. However, it is the opinion of the 
majority members that by commencing the 
training programme on 17th May, 1961, his 
intentions were to prepare himself for employ- 
ment On a commission basis with [G—]. On 
completion of this course he made a presenta- 
tion at a local Fire Hall in Sarnia, Ontario, to 
make the fact known that he would be in the 
area selling fire detection equipment and the 
type of equipment. He also gave this presenta- 
tion to a second group of firemen on 6th June. 
On Tuesday, 13th June, he made his first official 
piebiation to the public with the intent to 
sell. 

Therefore, it is the opinion of the majority 
members that the evidence is conclusive that he 
was not available for work from 17th May to 
17th June, 1961, for the reason that he was 
preparing himself to sell merchandise on 4 
commission basis. He frankly stated that he 
could not be considered to be unemployed on 
18th June, 1961, and subsequently. 


The Employer Member is dissenting from 
Question No. 1 (Availability). The dis- 
senting member of the board of referees 
stated: 


. .. From verbal evidence given, he has made 
a tremendous effort to locate himself in the 
type of work with which he is familiar and 
also in other lines of work. He has visited 
both the Sarnia Office and London Office of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
check out positions available not only in this 
area but in any other part of the country where 
his services could be used. 

After repeated attempts to locate employ- 
ment since his discharge in February, he com- 
menced a course along with others on 17th May 
1961, to train himself, at his own expense, for 
a definite type of occupation. During this time 
he was available for work and even held inter- 
views with representatives from Brantford to 
obtain employment. He also visited the Sarnia 
office during this time in an attempt to find 
suitable employment, 


Since he received absolutely no monetary 
return and also continued to search for employ- 
ment to suit his abilities, it is my belief he was 
available for employment. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on July 20, 1961, and stated: 

... I feel that the decision handed down by 
two of the three members of the Board of 
Referees, who conducted the hearing of my 
appeal at London on July 3, 1961, was quite 
unfair. ; 

The period of time required to make myself 
available at the local office was at no_ time 
greater than 14 hours. I commuted daily to 
London and in no way was I under contract 
to [G—] during this time nor did I receive any 
compensation for expenses incurred. During 
this period I was interviewed by the sales 
manager from [Z], Brantford and I also checked 
with the local unemployment office regarding 
employment. 

Effective as of July 9, 1961, I declared myself 
available for employment at the local office as 
I am no longer connected with [G—]. 

I am making this appeal trusting that you 
will see fit after considering my case to declare 
me available for work during the period May 
17 to June 17, 1961. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The ques- 
tion at issue in the present case is whether 
the claimant has proved, as required by 
section 54(2)(a) of the Act that, during 
the period May 17 to June 17, 1961, inclu- 
sive, he was available for work notwith- 
standing his daily attendance at a course of 
training preparatory to becoming employed 
as a salesman. 

The record shows that the claimant com- 
menced that course about three months 
after he had become unemployed, with a 
view to re-establishing himself in the labour 
market. It reveals also that he commuted 
daily from Sarnia to London, a distance 
of approximately 60 miles, that he had not 
committed himself to attend the course and, 
in his absence, a telephone call to his home 
stating that a job opening was available 
would have resulted in his being present 
at the Sarnia local office for an interview 
in not more than 75 minutes. 


The record discloses further that he did 
not receive any compensation for his ex- 
penses and that in addition to having regis- 
tered for employment at the Sarnia local 
office, he made sustained personal efforts to 
obtain work both before and after com- 
mencing the course in question. 


Based on that evidence, which has in 
no way been contradicted, the dissenting 
member of the board of referees reached 
the conclusion, and J agree, that the claim- 
ant had proved that he was available for 
work during the period under review. 


I consequently decide to allow the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


LS —— 
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Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Number of vacancies notified to NES offices during January higher than during 
any January since 1947, and number of placements effected highest January total 
since 1945, statistics* show. Vacancies up 23.3 per cent over year earlier 


During January, some 93,300 vacancies 
were notified by employers to local offices 
of the National Employment Service. This 
was an increase of approximately 23.3 per 
cent over the vacancies notified during the 
same month in 1961. 

The number of vacancies notified during 
January 1962 was higher than during any 
previous January since 1947. 

Vacancies for men, at 57,300, increased 
by 21.4 per cent; vacancies for women, at 
36,000, by 26.6 per cent. 

Placements effected during the month 
amounted to some 76,500, of which 49,600 
were men and 26,900 women. The total was 
20.8 per cent higher than that during 
January 1961. 

Placements of men recorded an increase 
of 18.6 per cent and of women, of 25.0 
per cent. 

This was the highest number of place- 
ments made in any January since 1945. 

All regions shared in the increased place- 
ment activity, except the Atlantic Region. 
Regional percentage changes from 1961 
were as follows: 


Atlantic, —12.5 
Quebec, +14.4 


Ontario, +47.4 
Prairie, +14.2 
Pacific, +11.2 


The year-to-year decrease in the Atlantic 
Region was primarily the result of an 
unusually high number of placements in 
January 1961. The Ontario Region continued 
to follow its pattern of exceptionally high 
placement increases over last year. 


Included among the total placements in 
January were slightly fewer than 5,000 that 
required the movement of workers between 
local office areas. 


Total registrations for employment re- 
ceived during January were 6.1 per cent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
in 1961. Male registrations increased by 5.5 
per cent and female registration by 8.0 
per cent. 


January increases in vacancies notified and 
placements effected reflect the general pat- 
tern of increased employment activity in 
the local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service, a pattern firmly established 
during the course of 1961. Local office 
activity, in turn, reflects the general improve- 
ment in hiring patterns in the economy. 


a 


Report of Board 

(Continued from page 343) 
except that employees hired since July 7, 
1961 will receive a pro-rata lesser amount. 

6. Work-direction duties pay of tech- 
nicians shall be increased, as agreed upon, 
from 16¢ to 19¢. 

7. The health and safety clause shall be 
amended as set forth in the Company pro- 
posal in the Company’s brief. 

g. All matters agreed to, prior to and 
during these proceedings, are hereby con- 
firmed. 


*See Tables D-1 to D-5 at back of book. 


Signed at Toronto 
December, 1961: 


For the Union 
Thomas L. Towler 


this 9th day of 


For the Company 
W. A. Atherton 


N. Reimer J. A. Fox 
Charles E. Pratt G. W. Ames 
Donald J. Worsley T. J. Masters 


K. A. Romanishen 
Gordon Tully 


D. G. Anderson 
E. A. Crockett 
D. W. Hunt 


For the Conciliation Board 
J. C. Anderson 
M. O’Brien. 


———— ES 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 226 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 163 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition 158 contracts not 
listed in this report and which contained the General Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited and 
Departments of Defence Production, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

‘i (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
ate 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 

in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 

from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 

wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 

legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 





Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production: 90... 24.. eee. 142 $1,037,260.00 
BOS tO TIC Cte reat Me. cence Ws thers <M esc 22 403,825.30 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police sae 17 96,177.00 
PLEGMSDOLC Merch t A OM oe Si 1 12,000.00 






The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
legislation of the federal Government has cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
the purpose of insuring that all Government tions as terms of such contracts to be 


contracts for works of construction and for observed by the contractors, 





















the manufacture of supplies and equipment Wage schedules are not included in con- 
contain provisions to secure the payment of tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- equipment because it is not Possible to 
able in each trade or classification employed determine in advance the classifications to 
in the district where the work is being per- be employed in the execution of a contract. 
formed. A statement of the labour conditions which 






The practice of Government departments must be observed in every such contract 
and those Crown corporations to which the is however, included therein and is of the 








legislation applies, before entering into con- Same nature and effect as those which apply 
tracts for any work of construction, re- in works of construction. 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 





wage schedules from the Department of Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate may be had upon request to the Industrial 
for each classification of workmen deemed Relations Branch of the Department of 
to be required in the execution of the work, Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the m i i 
eae tat anufacture of supplies and equip- 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be i 

pers ) pe paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


: (b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $14,355.63 was collected from 14 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 200 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Fredericton N B: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of five greenhouses, 
Research Station. L’Assomption Que: Gilbert Kay, renovations to electrical distribution 
system, Research Station. Brandon Man: Central Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
calf feeding pole barn, extension to beef pole barn & construction of implement shed 
foundation & floor, Experimental Farm. Deloraine Man: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of Deloraine Dam. Near Elie Man: Richard Desilets, construction of 
concrete pier & stop-log structure, LaSalle River. 


Atomic Eneray of Canada Limited 


Whiteshell Man: McAllister Contracting Co Ltd, construction of active area shop 
bidg, NRE; Baldry Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete test 
piles, NRE; McAllister Contracting Co Ltd, construction of camp bldgs, Stage 1, NRE; 
Louis Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of medical bldg, NRE; Borger Bros Ltd, 
construction of storm drains, Stage 2 & fire & water mains, Stage 1, NRE. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Vancouver B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of 160 housing 
units (FP 3/58). 
In addition, the Corporation awarded four contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Golden Lake Indian Agency Ont: John J Levair, construction of washroom facilities, 
Golden Lake day school. The Pas Indian Agency Man: J Schettler Electric Ltd, installation 
of electrical wiring & diesel electric power plant, Nelson House IDS. Meadow Lake Indian 
Agency Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of one classroom & two-bedroom staff unit, 
Mudie Lake, IDS. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: Routledge Gravel Ltd, road paving 
at Mission IR No 1 & Capilano IR No 5; Ocean Park Plumbing & Heating Ltd, repairs 
& improvements, Sechelt IRS. Yukon Indian Agency Y T: Gordon Latham Ltd, heating 
improvements, Lower Post IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Debert N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, conversion of hangar No 3 into medical 
supply depot. Halifax N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of fire alarm system, HMCS 
Stadacona. Bagotville Que: Ludger Harvey & Fils Ltee, construction of liquid & gaseous 
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oxygen bldg, RCAF Station. Val d’Or Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
liquid oxygen bldg, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: Power Line Construction Ltd, renovation 
of electrical distribution system, Camp. Camp Borden Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of 
PT bldg, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of liquid & 
gaseous oxygen storage bldg, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, 
construction of aerodrome lighting facilities, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: M J Lafortune 
Construction Ltd, construction of liquid & gaseous storage bldg, RCAF Station. Ralston 
Alta: Harmony Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 40 houses, DRB. Chilliwack B C: 
Continental Painters & Decorators Ltd, interior painting of five PMQs & four bldgs. 
Various locations: Eight contracts in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N §S: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, construction of GCA bldg. 
Chatham N B: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, interior painting of 70 PMQs, RCAF 
Station. St Hubert Que: The Tower Co (1961) Ltd, construction of GCA bldg with 
stand-by room, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, interior painting 
of 127 PMQs, Camp Barriefield Ont: Eastern Ontario Terrazzo & Tile Co, ceramic & quarry 
tiling, Bldg B-4. Camp Borden Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, interior painting of 23 bldgs. 
Centralia Ont: Karl Dudek, interior painting of 91 PMQs, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
Eastern Ontario Terrazzo & Tile Co, renovating washrooms, Bldg B1, Vimy Barracks, 
Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of six bldgs, 
Camp. Uplands Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, construction of GCA bldg, RCAF 
Station. Portage la Prairie Man: McRorie Builders Ltd, construction GCA bldg, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Homme Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 82 PMQs. Edmonton 
Alta: B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 286 PMQs, Griesbach Barracks. 
Lethbridge Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, addition to officers’ & sergeants’ messes. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded five contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Charlottetown P EI: DE MacLean, road repairs, HMCS Queen Charlotte. Halifax 
N S: A B C Construction Ltd, additions to fire hall, Bldg S-43, HMCS Stadacona; Banfield 
& Miles, interior painting of Bldg S-32, Joint Maritime Warfare School, HMCS Stadacona; 
Webb Engineering Ltd, supply & installation of three hot water storage tanks, HMCS 


& installation of steel windows & sash at No 6 Hangar, HMCS Shearwater. Chatham N B: 
Byrne H MacDonald, supply & installation of fire stops in eaves spaces in PMQs, RCAF 
Station. St Hubert Que: Excelsior Plumbing & Heating Reg’d, repairs to washroom piping, 
Bldgs Nos 60, 65 & 66, RCAF Station; Provincial Flooring Co, installation of floor tiles, 
RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Greenspoon Bros Ltd, dismantling of certain bldgs, RCAF 
Station; Lundy Fence Co Ltd, fencing at Stanley Greene Park, RCAF Station. Foymount 
Ont: Walter Mansveld, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Hagersville Ont: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting interior of various bldgs, Military Camp. 
Ipperwash Ont: C A McDowell Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, Military Camp. 
Kingston Ont: Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, electrical work at Royal Canadian School of 
Signals; Kingston Roofing & Flooring Co Ltd, replacing underlay & floor tiles. London Ont: 
Totem Construction Co Ltd, general maintenance & alterations to house on Training 
Area, Huron & Highbury Aves. Peterborough Ont: Bert Dack, repainting various rooms, 
Armoury; Peterborough Floor Coverings & Glass Ltd, sanding & recovering floors, 
Armoury. Rockcliffe Ont: James Stradwick Tile & Flooring Ltd, installation of ceramic 
tiles, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, application 
of interior fire retardant coating at 437 Erie St East. Fort Churchill Man: Wrights 
Decorating Ltd, interior painting of barrack blocks. Shilo Man: Frank E Simmons td; 
replacement of three hot water boilers, Military Camp. Edmonton Alta: Norseman Con- 
struction Co, replacement of skirting boards & installation of metal flashing, Prince of 
Wales Armouries. Various locations in Alberta: Great West Brick & Tile Ltd, construction 
of fallout shelters in basements, Esquimalt B C: Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd 
installation of direct current shore power supply, “C” jetty, HMC Dockyard. 


In addition, this Department awarded 90 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Dufresne Engineering Co Ltd, construction of east overpass, Section 2, 
Champlain Bridge. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Louisbourg N S: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of elevated water tank & 
tower at Fortress; Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of 10 houses. Rae Ny WES 
Alberta Trailer Co (1961) Ltd, supply & site installation of one mobile three-bedroom 
house & one classroom addition. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: Johnston’s Sheet Metal Workers, ventilation of rifle & revolver 
range, RCMP garage bldg. Pictou N S: R A Douglas Ltd, quay wall approach repairs. 
River Hebert N S: K P Allen Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Sydney N S: Highland 
Painting Contractors Ltd, interior painting of federal bldg. Fredericton N B: Vipond 
Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, RCMP “J” Division, HQ 
Bldg. Abitibi Agency Que: Roger & Philippe Bergeron Ltee, construction of school & 
staff residence, Obedjiwan. Blackpool (Lacolle) Que: Byers Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of public toilets. Cap de la Madeleine (Ste Marthe) Que: Turnbull Construction Inc, con- 
struction of retaining wall. Champlain Que: Turnbull Construction Inc, construction of 
retaining wall. Desbiens Que: Alfredo Lapointe & Raymond Lebel, construction of landing. 
Frelighsburg Que: Yamaska Construction Inc, construction of post office bldg. Lac Megantic 
Que: Edouard Grenier, construction of RCMP detachment quarters bldg. Langevin Que: 
Omer Pare, construction of post office bldg. Masson Que: W D Laflamme, wharf raising. 
Matane Que: Jean-Louis & Damase Gauthier Ltee, alterations to UIC Bldg. Notre-Dame 
du Nord Que: Gerard Leblanc, construction of protection works. Quebec Que: Charles 
Trudel Enr, removal of snow, federal bldgs. Rimouski Que: Damase & Jean-Louis Gauthier, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters; Fernando Belanger, post office alterations. 
Rock Island Que: J A Verret Ltee, construction of Customs & Immigration Bldgs (bus 
terminal & examining warehouse). St Hyacinthe Que: L Gordon Tarlton Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Ste Petronille I O Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of 
protection wall. St Sauveur des Monts Que: Pierre Travailland, construction of post office 
bldg. Sept Iles Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete & stone 
wall, Thurso Que: W D Laflamme Ltd, improvements & raising of wharf. Val David Que: 
L & P Potvin & Cie, construction of post office bldg. Val d@’Or Que: Jolicoeur & Ste Croix, 
general alterations, federal bldg. Verdun (Montreal) Que: Leonard J Weber Construction 
Co, construction of UIC Western Bldg. Weedon Que: Marquis & Freres, construction of 
post office bldg. Azilda Ont: New Style Construction Co, construction of post office bldg. 
Belleville Ont: Miron-Lassing & Associates Ltd, canteen installation, federal bldg. Drumbo 
Ont: L Riehl & Son, construction of post office bldg. Fort Frances Ont: Silver & Kircher 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Hamilton Ont: G W King of Canada 
Ltd, installation of mail handling trolley conveyor, chute & glacis, Postal Station “A”. 
Midland Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, construction of floats. Ottawa Ont: M J 
Lafortune Construction Ltd, alterations to Kaladar Bldg, Kaladar Ave; J R Statham 
Construction Ltd, alterations to Militia Stores Bldg, Cartier Square; Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, alterations to Surveys & Mapping Bldg, 615 Booth St; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of steel & asbestos partitioning & related work, Administration Bldg, 588 Booth 
St; Simco Construction, alterations to Old Printing Bureau Bldg, 75 St Patrick St; Elihu 
Edelson Ltd, installation of heating & ventilating units, Vimy Bldg, Sparks St; Greenspoon 
Bros Ltd, demolition of Elgin Bldg, Elgin Annex & Elgin Cottage; Able Construction Co, 
alterations to Geodetic Survey Bldg, CEF; Landino Zuccarini, interior alterations, No 8 
Temporary Bldg, Carling Ave; Taggart Construction Ltd, drainage improvements, Black 
Rapids Creek. Pefferlaw River Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, repairs to training wall. 
Plattsville Ont: L Riehl & Son, construction of post office bldg. Port Arthur-Fort William 
Ont: Brayshaws Steel Ltd, harbour improvements (Stage 9). Port Credit Ont: C A Pitts 
General Contractor Ltd, harbour improvements. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Surety 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of schools, bungalow & powerhouse, Sandy Lake. 
Squaw Bay Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Toronto Ont: Gordon A MacEachern Ltd, 
cleaning interior, etc, MacKenzie Bldg; Taymouth Industries Ltd, erection of movable 
metal partitions, Arthur Meighen Bldg; K Rustscheff, alterations to RCMP quarters, 3 
Sullivan St; Taymouth Industries Ltd, alterations for Royal Commission on Banking, 
Arthur Meighen Bldg, 21 St Clair St W. Island Lake Agency Man: Gertz Construction 
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Ltd, construction of school & staff residence, Oxford House. Riverton Man: A K Penner & 
Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Winnipeg Man: B F Klassen Construction Ltd, 
alterations for segregator, general post office bldg. Big Beaver Sask: Inland Construction 
Ltd, construction of staff residence. Leader Sask: Johnson Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Nipawin Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions & addition to federal bldg. Rosthern Sask: Rosthern Consumers Co-Op Association 
Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Barons Alta; Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Calgary Alta: Wilkinson Electric Ltd, electrical additions & alterations to 
Northern Electric Bldg. Chase B C: Max & Helm, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Clinton B C: Baker & Kellow, construction of post office bldg. Port Hardy BC: 
Walter Cabott Construction Ltd, construction of seismgraph vault & road work. Prince 
Rupert B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg; Saanich 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, boiler & incinerator replacement, Miller Bay Indian Hospital. 
Vancouver B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of Postal 
Station “C” & UIC bldg. Yellowknife N W T: Giant Yellowknife Mines Ltd, grading & 
culverts, Giant Mines Road. 

In addition, this Department awarded 58 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconditioning of rotating 
bollards, Welland Canal; Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconditioning of balance 
chains on bridges 13, 14, 16 & 18, Welland Canal; Moir Construction Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of permanent anchorages for mitre gate holding struts, Welland Canal. 


Depariment of Transport 


Halifax N S: Waverley Construction Co Ltd, paving of service road, etc, International 
Airport. Bicquette Island Que: Construction V Doucet Enr, construction of dwelling. Mont 
Joli Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of remote receiver bldg & related work. 
Pointe Des Monts Que: Aurele Tremblay, construction of dwelling & fog alarm & radar 
beacon bldg. Heeley Falls Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of inter- 
mediate valve wells at Locks 16 & 17, Trent Canal. Near Kingston Ont: Fort Construction 
& Equipment Ltd, dredging, Cataraqui River. Red Lake Ont: Wm Shewchuk Construction, 
construction of air terminal bldg, Airport. Winnipeg Man: Steel Structures (Western) Ltd, 
construction of maintenance garage & trades workshop & related work. Regina Sask: Trail 
Plumbing & Heating Saskatchewan Ltd, revisions to heating system & central heating 
plant, Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. 

& In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 
ause. 





Under the title “Research Frontiers Today in Industrial Relations,” the 14th annual 
conference of the McGill Industrial Relations Centre, being held on April 26 and 27 
will draw attention to the influence of the social sciences of anthropology, psychology and 
sociology, as well as economics, on personnel and industrial relations practices, 


The following will present papers: Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Ottawa; Dr. Victor Vroom, Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Charles Myers, Director, Industrial Relations Section, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and President, Industrial Relations Research 
Association (dinner speaker); Dr. Leonard Sayles, Professor of Business, Columbia 
University Graduate School of Business; and Dr. Sar Levitan, Economic Adviser, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, and Lecturer, Johns Hopkins University. 


The first four speakers will deal with personnel and industrial relations research 
from the standpoint of government, of the psychologist, the economist and the sociologist 
and anthropologist. Dr. Levitan will discuss the other Papers and consider the problems 
from his own standpoint as an observer in Washington. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, February 1962 


Between January and February 1962, the 
consumer price index (1949=100) edged 
up from 129.7 to 129.8, a rise of 0.1 per 
cent. For February 1961 the index was 
123.95 

Increases occurred in the food, clothing, 
transportation, health and personal care, 
and recreation and reading indexes. The 
tobacco and alcohol index decreased, the 
housing index was unchanged. 

The food index increased 0.2 per cent 
from 124.8 to 125.0 as sharply higher 
prices were reported for a number of fresh 
vegetables, mainly imported, including car- 
rots, cabbage, lettuce and onions. Prices 
were also higher for bread, eggs, oranges, 
coffee, tea, veal, turkey and powdered skim 
milk. Prices were lower for beef, pork, 
chicken, froezn orange juice, fresh tomatoes 
and fats. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
134.0. With the shelter component un- 
changed from January, a slight decline in 
household operation was not sufficient to 
move the index. In shelter, both rents and 
home-ownership were unchanged. In house- 
hold operation, sale prices for furniture, 
floor coverings, and utensils and equipment 
offset price increases in fuel and lighting. 

The clothing index increased 0.2 per cent 
from 111.6 to 111.8 as a number of items 
of men’s, women’s and children’s wear, and 
piece goods moved up from January sales 
levels; other items in these groups reflected 
continuing mid-winter sales. Shoe prices 
rose slightly. 

The transportation index increased 0.1 
per cent from 140.6 to 140.7 as all three 
component indexes moved higher. The auto- 
mobile operation index rose as a result of 
higher gasoline prices, the local transporta- 
tion index increased because of higher taxi 
fares and increases in inter-urban bus fares 
moved the travel index. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.3 per cent from 156.8 to 157.2 owing to 
higher doctors’ fees in the health care 
index, which more than balanced lower 
prices for pharmaceuticals, including pres- 
criptions. The personal care index was 
unchanged; lower prices for supplies, in- 
cluding toothpaste, toothbrushes and face 
cream, balanced increases for men’s hair- 
cuts. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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The recreation and reading index was 
up 0.1 per cent from 146.6 to 146.7. The 
recreation component was unchanged but 
the reading component rose as a result of 
higher newspaper prices. 

The tobacco and alcohol index declined 
0.1 per cent, from 117.3 to 117.2, with 
lower cigarette prices in the tobacco index 
offsetting slightly higher prices for alcoholic 
beverages resulting from tax changes in 
Saskatchewan. 

In February 1962 group indexes were: 
food 124.0, housing 133.1, clothing 111.5, 
transportation 141.1, health and personal 
care 154.6, recreation and reading 146.7, 
and tobacco and alcohol 115.7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in seven of ten regional cities 
between the beginning of December 1961 
and January 1962, were unchanged in two 
cities and increased 0.3 per cent in Saska- 
toon-Regina.* Decreases ranged from 0.1 
per cent in both St. John’s and Edmonton- 
Calgary to 0.5 per cent in Montreal and 
Ottawa. 

Food indexes decreased in six Cities, 
increased in one and were unchanged in the 
remaining three. Shelter indexes were up 
in two cities, down in two and unchanged 
in six cities. Clothing indexes declined in 
eight regional cities, increased in one and 
remained unchanged in the remaining city. 
Household operation indexes increased in 
six cities, decreased in three and remained 
unchanged in the other city. Other com- 
modities and services indexes declined in 
four cities, increased in two and were 
unchanged in four. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Montreal —0.7 to 130.2; 
Ottawa —0.7 to 130.9; Toronto —0.3 to 
131.6; Halifax —0.2 to 129.3; Saint John 
—0.2 to 130.5; St. John’s —0.1 to 116.4; 
Edmonton-Calgary —0.1 to 125.7; Saska- 
toon-Regina +0.4 to 126.5. Winnipeg and 
Vancouver remained unchanged at 128.9 
and 130.1 respectively. 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, January 1962 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.2 per cent in Jan- 
uary, from 236.5 to 237.0, which was 2.5 
per cent above last year’s January index 
of 231.3. 

Seven of the eight major group indexes 
were higher in January than in the preced- 
ing month. 

The vegetable products group index in- 
creased 0.8 per cent to 209.6 from 208.0 in 
December. Gains of 0.2 per cent or less 
were registered by six groups: wood prod- 
ucts, which rose to 309.9 from 309.4 in 
December; non-ferrous metal products, to 
188.4 from 188.1; non-metallic mineral 
products, to 187.0 from 186.7; animal prod- 
ucts, to 257.5 from 257.2; textile products, 
to 237.2 from 237.1; and iron products, to 
257.6 from 257.5, 


The chemical products group index was 
unchanged at 190.2. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
declined 0.9 per cent in the four-week period 
ended January 26, dropping from 218.6 to 
216.6. 

The animal products index fell 1.4 per 
cent from 276.5 to 272.7. Prices were lower 
for calves and steers, for hogs in the East 
and for eggs and wool in the West, but 


were higher for hogs in the West and 
poultry in the East. 

The field products index dropped 0.2 per 
cent to 160.5 from 160.8. Prices were lower 
for peas, barley and potatoes in the East 
and for rye and flax in the West; they 
were higher for corn in the East and pota- 
toes and hay in the West. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1962 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) was unchanged between 
mid-December and mid-January at 128.2, 
which is 0.7 per cent higher than the index 
a year earlier, 127.4. On the new base, 
1957-S9=100, the index for January 1962 
is 104.5. This is the first month that the 
index has been issued on the new base. 

The index reached a record high of 
128.4 in mid-October 1961. 


British Index of Retail Prices, December 1961 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
17; 1956=100). rose to “a new record 
between mid-November and mid-December, 
increasing from 116.9 to 117.1. The food, 
fuel and light, and transport and vehicles 
group indexes all rose slightly; there was 
little change in the remaining seven group 
indexes. 


In December 1960 the index was 112.2. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 161 


Aged 


1. ANDERSON, ODIN WALDEMAR. Health 
Care fo the Aged in the State of Washing- 
ton, by Odin W. Anderson and William T. 
Reich. New York, Health Information 
Foundation, 1961. Pp. 19. 


2. Morris, JAMES RUSSELL. Employment 
Opportunities in Later Years. Burlingame, 
Calif., Foundation for Voluntary Welfare, 
1960. Pp. 125. 

Contents: The Aging Population. Hiring 
Practices and the Older Worker. The Age Bar- 
riers in hiring. Retirement of Older Workers. 
Other Opportunities and Solutions. 

3. NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’s WELFARE 
CounNcIL. Age is Opportunity; a Handbook 
of Historical and Social Development con- 
cerning the Care of the Elderly in the 
United Kingdom, with Information about 
Practical Schemes and with Some Reference 
to Developments Overseas. Rev. ed. London, 
National Council of Social Service, 1961. 
Pp. 203. 


4. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Adventures 
in Learning; Frontiers past Sixty in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, a Study of Hamilton’s Center for 
Older People, by Milton C. Cummings in 
collaboration with Muriel M. Allen and 
Karl Hess. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. Bos 


Tells about a center for older people and the 
program involving recreation, learning and 
community service which has been developed 
for the older people. 


Business 


5. Hutton, PETER. New Product Intro- 
duction for Small Business Owners. [2d ed] 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 69. 

This booklet helps owners of small business 
to understand what is involved in putting a 
new or improved product on the market. 

6. STREEVER, DONALD COURTNEY. Capa- 
city Utilization and Business Investment. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, 1960. Pp. 76. 


“The present study is concerned with the 
hypothesis that the utilization of capacity 1s a 
determinant of investment.” 
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Industrial Relations 


7. ILLINoIs. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: J[n- 
dustrial Relations in the Next Generation, by 
by Solomon B. Levine and Bernard Karsh, 
Urbana, 1961. Pp. 18-29. 

A prediction of what industrial relations will 
be like in the next two or three decades as a 
result of technological developments and an 
increasing ‘‘white collar” labour force. 

8. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Union- 
Management Relations Research, by Milton 
Derber and others. With comment by Mel- 
ville Dalton. Urbana, 1961. Pp. [446]-456. 

Contains comments on the book, The Local 
Union-Management Relationship, by Milton 
Derber, W. Ellison Chalmers, and Ross Stagner, 
published in 1960. 

9. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. The 
Workers’ Councils in Poland, by Adolf 
Sturmthal. Urbana, 1961. Pp. [379]-396. 

Describes the development and subsequent 
decline of works councils in Poland after 
World War II. 

10. SHISTER, JosEPH. Some Trends in Col- 
lective Bargaining. Buffalo, Dept. of 
Industrial Relations, University of Buffalo, 
1960. Pp. 18. Reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the New York University 13th 
Annual Conference on Labor, 1960. 


11. Trotra, Maurice §. Labor Arbitra- 


tion: Principles, Practices, Issues. New 
York, Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp., 1961. 
Pp. 438. 


Gives the historical background of arbitra- 
tion and sets forth the basic principles and 
procedures in labour arbitration. Also presents 
the main issues most frequently submitted to 
arbitration. These issues include auxiliary pay 
practices, discipline and discharge, hours of 
work, job evaluation and classification, man- 
agement prerogatives, overtime pay, seniority, 
union security and recognition, working condi- 
tions. 


Labour Organization 


12. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Labour 
Organizations in Canada, 1961. 50th ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 94. 


13. CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY, 
TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS. 
It was Never Easy, 1908-1958; a History of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers. Original 
manuscript and research byes War 1B: 
Greening. Additional research and final 
text, by M. M. Maclean. Ottawa, Printed 
by Mutual Press Ltd., 1961. Pp. 414. 
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14. RIDDELL, JOHN. Free Trade Unions in 
the Fight for African Freedom. Brussels, 
Published jointly by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and its 
African Regional Oganisation, 1961. Pp. 64. 


Labour Supply 


15. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. Tech- 
nological Changes and Their Impact on 
Employment, Occupations and Industrial 
Relations. An address to the McGill 
Industrial Relations Conference, June 6, 
1961. [Ottawa? Dept. of Labour, Economics 
and Research Branch ? 1961] Pp. 25. 


16. HENDERSON, JOHN PATRICK. Changes 
in the Industrial Distribution of Employ- 
ment, 1919-59. Urbana, University of 
Illinois, 1961. Pp .104. 


A study of industrial distribution of employ- 
ment based on the annual series of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for non-agricul- 
tural employment, supplemented by estimates 
made from other government sources. 


17. KAUFMAN, Jacos JosEPH. Chronic 
Unemployment in Pennsylvania by Jacob J. 
Kaufman and Helmut J. Golatz. University 
Park, Penn., Pennsylvania State University, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1960. Ppl ls: 


This report is based on a study of 12 areas 
suffering from persistent unemployment for 
many years. The authors examine the follow- 
ing: extent and causes of chronic unemploy- 
ment; State industrial development activities; 
industrial location in Pennsylvania; community 
facilities for industrial development; the extent 
of federal aid in alleviating chronic unemploy- 
ment; unemployment compensation; and train- 
ing and retraining of unemployed workers. 
Some recommendations are made to help solve 
these problems. 


18. MaUNDER, W. F. Employment in an 
Underdeveloped Area; a Sample Survey of 
Kingston, Jamaica. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 215. 

The Institute of Social and Economic 
Research of University College of the West 
Indies, Jamaica, in conjunction with Central 
Bureau of Statistics of Jamaica, carried out a 
survey of employment on the island of 
Jamaica under the direction of the author. 


19. MELTZ, Noau, M. Factors determining 
Occupational Trends in the Canadian 
Economy. Presented to the Canadian 
Political Science Association, Thirty-third 
Annual Meeting, the University of Montreal, 
June 8, 9 and 10, 1961. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Economics and Research 
Branch, 1961. Pp. 16. Appendix: Charts 
and Tables. Pp. [18]. 

This paper is part of the research program 
of the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, into changing occupa- 
tional requirements in Canada. “The purpose 
of this paper is to explain why the various 
Occupation groups which can be identified in 
the Canadian economy have experienced dif- 


ferent patterns of growth or decline in their 
share of the labour force,” 
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20. PAYNE, GEORGE Louts. Britain’s 
Scientific and Technological Manpower. 
Prepared for the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. 466. 

“This report presents a general review of 
Britain’s scientific and engineering manpower— 
its postwar strengths and deficiencies, the 
present supply, the expected future demand, and 
the steps being taken or planned to meet this 
demand, including data from the latest man- 
power survey of 1959, and 1962 and 1966 
projections of need. 


21. U.S. BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SEcuRITY. Handbook on Estimating Popula- 
tion of Labor Market Areas. Washington, 
GROW 196199 Ppe50: 

This handbook “provides a procedure for 
estimating (a) total population, and (b) popula- 
tion 14 years of age and over by county, labour 
market area, or State subdivisions, such as 
cities or towns.” A specific county, Madison 
County, Illinois, is used to illustrate the various 
steps of the procedure. 


Labouring Classes 


22. BELING, WILLARD A. Pan-Arabism and 
Labor. Cambridge, Distributed for the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies of 
Harvard University by Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 127. 

An examination of trade unions from 


Morocco to the Persian Gulf and of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Arab Trade Unions. 


23. BUTLER, ARTHUR D. Labor Economics 
and Institutions. New York, Macmillan, 
1961. Pp. 595, 

Labour economics is considered under five 
headings: 1. unions and the labor force; 2. col- 
lective bargaining; 3. wages; 4, unemployment 
and economic insecurity; and 5. the major 


trends. This book is intended as a college text- 
book. 


24, COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Public Interest in National Labor 
Policy, by an Independent Study Group. 
New York, 1961. Pp. 158. 

Clark Kerr, chairman of Labor Study Group 
which prepared this report. 

A Labor Study Group was set up in May 
1959 by the Board of Trustees of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development to examine 
and make recommendations on a national 
labour policy. The Study Group was made up 
of a university president who is a specialist in 
industrial relations, seven professors whose sub- 
ject field is economics, industrial relations, or 
government, and a lawyer who is a profes- 
sional arbitrator. The Teport is concerned with 
industrial relations with particular emphasis on 
collective bargaining. 


25. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Com- 
parative Factorial Analysis of Job Semantic 
Structures of Managers and Workers, by 
noe C. Triandis, Urbana, 1961. Pp. 297- 
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A number of managers and workers were 
surveyed and asked about their present job, 
their previous job, and a job they would like 
to have, etc., and an analysis was made of the 
answers. 


26. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Dis- 
cography of American Coal Miners’ Songs, 
by Archie Green. Urbana, 1961. Pp. [101]- 
1i5. 


A list of phonograph records of coal miners’ 
songs and a short note on the subject of miners’ 
songs. 

27. LENS, SIDNEY. Working Men: the 
Story of Labor. Illustrated by David Collier. 
New York, Putnam, c1960. Pp. 191. 


A short history of the American labour 
movement written for young people. 


Management 

28. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Shaping a New Concept of Admin- 
istrative Management; Administrative Serv- 
ices as a Top-Level Corporate Function. 
New York, 1961. Pp. 112. 

In this report, some administrative executives 
explain how data processing, systems manage- 
ment, office management, and other functions of 
management can cut down paper work and 
overhead costs and increase company efficiency. 

29. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Execu- 
tive Foresight: Definitions, Illustrations, 
Importance, by Stanley Stark. Urbana, 1961. 
Pp. 31-44. 


30. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATION:. Motiva- 
tion in Management: a Study of Four Man- 
agerial Levels, by MHjalmar Rosen and 
Charles G. Weaver. Urbana, 1961. Pp. 386- 
392. 


A survey carried on among managers in an 
American firm to find out what the managers 
wanted from their jobs and the importance 
they attached to various job conditions. 


Social Conditions 


31. SHANKS, MICHAEL. The Stagnant 
Society, a Warning. Harmondsworth, Eng., 
Penguin Books, 1961. Pp. 236. 

The author is on the staff of the Financial 
Times, London. He examines economic and 
social conditions in Great Britain. 

32. U.S. CoNnGREss. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE ECONOMIC REpoRT. Characteristics of 
the Low-Income Population and Related 
Federal Programs; Selected Materials 
assembled by the Staff of the Subcommit- 
tee on Low-Income Families. Washington, 
GPO, 1955. Pp. 240. 
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Social Security 


33. BECKER, JosEPH M. The Adequacy of 
the Benefit Amount in Unemployment In- 
surance. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1961. 
Pp. 64. 

Considers the adequacy of the benefit amount 
of unemployment insurance as it relates to 
individual need. Discusses seven sampling 
studies of the adequacy of unemployed benefits 
that have been carried out by the U.S. Bureau 


oa Security between 1954 and 


34. CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. CHAN- 
CELLOR’S COMMITTEE ON THE 25TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 
Social Security in the United States. Four 
Lectures presented by the Chancellor's Com- 
mittee on the 25th Anniversary of the 
Social Security Act, University of California, 
Berkeley, April and May, 1961. Berkeley, 
1961. Pp. 48. 

Contents: Social Security: the Years ahead, 
by Robert J. Myers. Issues in Social Security 
Financing, by Eveline M. Burns. Emerging 
issues in the Financing of Medical Care, by 
James P. Dixon. Disputed Questions in the 
Financing of Medical Care, by Arthur Kemp. 


Wages and Hours 


35.AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. 
Survey of Teachers’ Salaries in Districts 
over 10,000 Population, September 1961. 
Chicago, 1961. Pp. 99. 


36. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Chronology: Federal Classification 
Act Employees, 1924-60; Basic Chronology 
and Supplements 1-3. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 35. 


Miscellaneous 


37. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. The 
Costs of Tax Compliance, a Report on a 
Survey conducted by the Canadian Tax 
Foundation, by Marion H. Bryden. Toronto, 
1961. Pp. 38. 

A study of “the cost to corporate taxpayers 
of paying and collecting taxes for all levels of 
government, as distinct from the amount of 
taxes actually paid.” 


38. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Integrated Data Processing and Computers. 
Working Documents. EPA Project 6/02B. 
Paris, OEEC, 1961. Pp. 323. 

A mission of 25 experts from 10 European 
countries visited the U.S. from April to June 
1960 in order to study American data process- 
ing installations. This volume contains papers 
prepared by mission participants on some 
European data processing installations, group 
reports on visits to American data processing 
installations, and some papers presented to 
mission participants during conferences in 
Washington and Chicago, etc. 
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39. KNOWLES, STANLEY Howarp. The 
New Party. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1961. Pp. 136, 15, 30. 

The Draft Constitution and the Draft Pro- 
gram, published for presentation to the New 
Party Founding Convention, July 31-August 4, 
1961, are appended. : 

The background story of the New Democratic 
Party organized at the New Party Founding 
Convention, July 31-August 4, 1961, in Ottawa. 
The author, formerly Member of Parliament, 
and now an Executive Vice President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, was chairman of 
the National Committee for the New Party. 


40. The Means to Prosperity [by] J. M. 
Keynes [and others] With a Bibliography by 
Seymour E. Harris. Buffalo, Smith, Keynes 
& Marshall, 1959. Pp. 92. 

Contents: The Means to Prosperity [by] J. 
M. Keynes. Deficit Spending [by] J. H. Williams. 
Keynes re-examined [by] H. C. Wallich. The 


Passing of Keynesian Economics, by S. H. 
Slichter. 


41. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECo- 
NOMICS. Economic and Social Aspects Sur- 
vey. 9th ed. Toronto, 1961. Pps 375 


42. ONTARIO. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. Report. Toronto, 1961. 
Pp. 87. Commissioners: Judge P. J. 
McAndrew (chairman), J. D. Bateman, G. 
R. Harvey. 
_ The Commission was appointed “to inquire 
into and report upon all statutes and regula- 
tions administered by the Department of 
Labour that govern the safety of workers with 
a view to the improvement, simplification, 
clarification and modernization of such statutes 
and regulations.” 


43. STETLER, HENRY GRUBER. Attitudes 
toward Racial Integration in Connecticut. 
Prepared for the Commission on Civil 
Rights of the State of Connecticut. Hartford, 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1961. Pp. 50. 

“A study of integration attitudes and inter- 
racial practices of whites and Negros living in 
Connecticut, and of the effect of the Southern 
school desegregation drive on these attitudes 


and practices during the past five years.” The 
study is based on interviews with 556 white 
and 527 Negro respondents. 


44. TRIPARTITE TECHNICAL MEETING TO 
STUDY THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
CRISIS IN THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY, 
GENEVA, 1961. Report and Conclusions. 
Geneva, International Labour Organiza- 
tion, 1961. Pp. 38. Meeting held January 
16-26, 1961. 


Tripartite delegations consisting of one 
government, one employer and one worker 
delegate from Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Japan, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States attended this meeting. 
The delegates considered such matters as man- 
power, production, productivity, placement of 
redundant workers, working conditions, market- 
ing, etc. 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Apprenticeship and Training in 
Masonry Construction. Washington, GPO, 
1961-3 Ppss39% 

Describe the results of a study of apprentice- 
ship and journeyman training in masonry con- 
struction conducted in 1960 by the U.S. Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training in co-operation 
with State Apprenticeship Agencies. 


46. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Wrecking and Demolition Operations. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 10. 

A report of an investigation of the hazards 


to 16- and17-year-old workers in wrecking and 
demolition operations. 


47. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE. The United States and 
World Trade, Challenges and Opportunities. 
Final Report of the Committee on Com- 
merce, United States Senate, prepared by its 
Special Staff on the Study of U.S. Foreign 
Commerce, pursuant to S. Res. 234, 86th 
Congess. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 309. 

“This report presents the results of a 
special staff study of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, the domestic and inter- 


national forces affecting it, and the policies 
under which it is carried on.” 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 17, 1962 


(estimates in thousands) 

















Atlantic . Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
The Labour Force. .....+..ccesssevcsees 6, 423 581 1,799 2,354 1,108 581 
VR Ta re seit ieiaiayeteie 2 :2/=1 nia ncenaceeinsaisjeieieio aler 4,714 436 1,336 1,690 819 433 
VOTE VENI Sasi miavate. cies a/40s u)e\ae/e la! wlele, chose ave 1,709 145 463 664 289 148 
14-19 yearS........-0-eeeee eee eeees 564 63 187 171 103 40 
20-24 years.......022cceeeeeesseseces 811 83 272 259 135 62 
25-44 VEATS........ccc cece cece eeeeee 2,928 239 823 1,105 490 271 
45-64 YAS. .....0csesccceeeeeeseees 1,908 173 474 732 339 190 
65 years and OVEL.........++seeeeees 212 23 43 87 41 18 
Employed.......-+seseecescseesseeeeeee 5, 840 487 1,596 2,193 1,036 528 
INerd. ses cyeve adele Sitio iausterevass a dhensiv\ eltlere: evafeCere 4,202 350 1,155 1,552 757 388 
WOMEN ne afe.s Ste oie coe ime. oesietbims oie 1,638 137 441 641 279 140 
Agriculture. .........+eseeceeeeeeces 574 47 124 122 258 23 
Non-agriculture.......---se-eeeeeeee 5, 266 440 1,472 2,071 778 505 
Paid Workers.........e+seeceeceees 4,770 389 1,333 1,892 706 450 
IMeri, jietp:arch tee sieve ousie ia isiase Miter se)n(ere 3,279 268 919 1,303 464 325 
"WOMEN. |. Aatereles orarsisjeeewloimeltiisie-es 1,491 121 414 589 242 125 
Unemployed.......-+:2+eeeeeeeeeeeteees 583 94 203 161 We 53 
RLGH Oe cree cic ccersisicie:c)sia misinjelelece's)s)e:0101¢)= 512 86 181 138 62 45 
Women. oc stietens lelsacieienyan selene “bs * 22 23 10 * 
Persons not in the Labour Force.......-- 5,717 645 1,668 1,895 965 544 
INA ray, mice raves sea vata lates otslsiereione msyo\e\s\oloayabare 1,325 175 375 406 232 137 
WG TINE T yeve.otsivlatatsiae ticle sieve aleletetelarsia.acle 4,392 470 1,293 1,489 733 407 




















* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 17, 1962 
CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
wae Total y sil Men Women and over 





persons | Married Other Married Other persons 











Population 14 years of age and over )....... 12,140 1,788 3,561 945 3,636 901 1,309 
a hous Oncewmpeniaantcienien cern eee 6,423 564 3,410 808 795 634 212 
Em ployieds ence seen te ee 5,840 477 3,114 671 771 612 195 
Wnemploy.eds lec sacuktciecicerae sees 583 87 296 137 24 22 17 
Notindabourforcesssss.ce eens eee 5,717 1,224 151 137 2,841 267 1,097 
Participation rate ©) 
LQGZ WR ebruary 175. macs cntesleseemieen 52.9 31.5 95.8 85.5 21.9 70.4 16.2 
dbhtieinia Re. aododeasone soceannee 62.9 31.7 95.5 84.9 22.4 69.7 15.8 
Unemployment rate @) 
LOG2 PP ebruany. lisence meena. 9.1 15.4 8.7 17.0 3.0 3.5 8.0 
Vaniary Lai esaeistiecieiremes eens 8.5 14.7 8.2 15.5 3.1 3.4 6.8 


SS ee ee ee eee 


®) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, 


®) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
@) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Se SSS ee Ee eee 

















February January February 
1962 1962 1961 
ee ee ee 
if eabumomaployed: zy. Saae .d0 sant, aot. Jue ASR, « dct. he 583 545 719 
On temporary layoff up to 30 GAYS. Pthnkacccuktetwaccccsanee, 
Without work and seeking work........... 0.000000 cess 539 58 6b 
Seeking full-time work. 
Seeking part-time work os 3 oO 
Beskingtinder 1 months f .2.b AME a cecnc dh sa scsads MTA. 
Seeking 13 NOBUS Aone Aare ease ae 500 Se 308 
Seeking 4==G Monthawe cake eee eee e 116 75 166 
Seeking more than 6 months 74 67 82 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Sourcy: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Monthly Total Quarterly Totals® 
¥ Trans- | Fi eet 
ay om and eet Services ea 
Month Mining wee pie Forestry oases Tibhe Trade |(including} tary | Totals 
Gouimnunis Govern- | Labour @) 
cation®) ment) | income 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 16, 890 
1957—Total....) 535 4,838 1,661 336 Lali 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 | 1,677 | 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....} 552 5,103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....} 551 5, 200 tea Tie 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
| | 

1960— | 

December....| 44.3 422.6 | 144.7 
1961— 

January......| 44.2 420.0 | 140.5 

February.....| 44.4 424.4 | 142.0 

March. . .-| 44.5 427.1 | 142.5 

ApS... sek 43.2 431.5 | 145.4 

ay.. 45.7 a | 115.1 

DUNE. . ne tv. 46.2 458.1 | 162.9 

Oh 46.2 451.7 | 164.6 

August....... 46.3 460.0 160.2 

September...) 46.3 465.2 160.0 

October......| 46.3 463.7 | 156.8 

November*..| 46.2 459.4 156.3 

Decembert..| 45.5 451.9 | 151.5 














“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2) Includes post office wages and salaries, 


) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
j Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at December 1961 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,808,133. Tables C-4 and 
C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





























Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) @) | (1949-100) 
Year and Month a || IVICA EACLE 
Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Weekly | Wages | Week ee 
Employ- | Wekes and Employ- Wages. _ and 
ment and Salaries | ment and Salaries 
Salaries | Salaries 
$ 3 
Averages 
LODO sess merervereraim trier alten a Ae 112.9 | 142.1 61.05 | 109.8 144.4 63.48 
OGG Ae we cnr a cee eee aad we vse 120.7 150.0 64.44 | 115.8 151.7 66.71 
NOD Te Pe tetes ais bre as c ite cee ae ee 122.6 | 158.1 67.93 | 115.8 159.1 69.94 
OOS cmt aiiethire serch ot neta: TL 7.8) 163.9 HOSA! 4 109.8 165.3 72.67 
LOS Oe a eat sate ne ga eee oe 119.7 | 171.0 72.47 | TS 172.5 75.84 
1960 | | 
Wecemibers aatasas. veatunernentes £ 114.8 | 175.0 TaL8 | 104.1 177.2 77.92 
| 
1961 | 
WAM USN airy Re eerie nee a 111.6 || 179.2 TH00: | 104.3 181.1 79.65 
Bebruaryae. 5a: Peds eee ee 111.0 181.1 77.80 | 104.6 182.5 80.24 
MianiC heen cetacean. caper eee © Mt 180.7 77.64 | 104.9 182.8 80.36 
pAtprileete. alae kha ete Bee ae 112.6 | 181.8 78.12 | 105.4 184.1 80.95 
LVI eapammectipeteper et emetic at ety Le 181.6 78.00 | 108.4 183.6 80.72 
June.) Aaa any eset rns Pena del: 121.3 182.8 78.55 111.2 184.6 81.17 
aU ya aera eee MORRIE ra OR Wa eae ogee 122.5 182.1 78.24 | 110.9 182.7 80.34 
VATU US CANE py tsa, her Sees Sieeeee 123.9 182.2 78.27 | 113.1 182.9 80. 42 
eptember se AMEE ted: ee eae ie 123.3 183.3 TSO! 112.8 184.6 81.15 
October. :...ae oe See, 122.9 183.9 79.02 | 112.1 186.0 81.79 
iINowemlber™ tania. ae cee 121.6 183.5 T8582) a 110.9 186.2 81.87 
December fascissctescns 52 ee 117.9 179.4 77.08 | 108.0 182.4 80.20 








“Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing , 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
[uemence 7s ite estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
ional service). 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 







































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Dec. Nov. Dee. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ 3 3 
Provinces 
INewioundland <2... oo... cesses ses apa eons : 127.0 149.2 122.0 72.10 73.10 67.67 
Prince Edward Island. . a ae ae fe ois aes , 124.2 144.1 114.5 57.04 55.58 55.12 
Nova Scotia. . 2a eee Be deters 93.4 97.5 90.0 61.87 65.16 60.16 
New Brunswick........ ; bias ee cae eee te 108.3 107.5 105.4 64.43 64.30 62.81 
Quebeciecia<. -- Fe TO oe) 5 es EPO 118.6 123.3 115.0 74.29 76.35 72.62 
Ontanio = oat ae oo See et, BRE: oyu. Meenas 119.7 122.0 116.3 79.96 81.54 78.22 
Manitopan.. cee ae ae a8 oss EE eee ad: ee - 108.2 111.4 107.9 72.74 74.05 70.66 
Saskatchewancweee sass es seas cache eee ahr <a aete os 117.9 124.2 119.0 74.24 74.71 72,02 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 151.0 155.5 147.1 79.55 81.39 77.04 
British Columbia (including Yukon).. Sy ean es 108.8 113.1 107.1 84.00 86.59 81.40 
Canad atece cet Maine eileen ates nee a TET 121.6 114.8 77.07 78.82 75.18 
Urban Areas 
StadoOhn's!, seh ok os stile dee Be ie Suisse a Saari 132.2 148.7 125.4 56.74 57.62 54.32 
Sedney..c. osetia a2 ee eae = Bic ape cBe¥e a. c1nte eis cenekere as ese 77.9 80.0 72.5 71.32 79.01 72.64 
[ER RS ye Lee eats SeRE SEO Pe poeane oe. Ssemarnoon cook 128.3 126.7 119.5 64.20 65.48 61.49 
Moncton. dosagntos 6c ae Bde opt Peres Soo we tae es 108.0 113.1 100.4 59.12 60.02 57.89 
Saint oh. ssscaaeasac Geass aS. eae Re 115.5 110.1 113)d 63.24 62.93 58.67 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere.. A anatase Gis Sys crete 102.8 109.6 105.6 98.36 98.48 98.37 
Quebec. 5 Pose has - Ghia Ss ate 6 116.2 119.1 107.1 64.82 67.47 63.66 
Sherbrooke, sa. + .-cccecemne- =: BAS é 107.4 111.2 99.5 62.83 65.25 61.09 
Shawinigan.......... a ee es E 99.6 100.4 102.3 85.53 85.91 84.49 
Pierce: Rol aise fk hea. = pds + 4 2 ool shee oe 108.6 114.8 103.5 70.98 74.45 69.98 
Pep aoadvalless. oA Oe er ee ep fee erie ne ao : 80.7 83.4 73.8 61.79 2.44 62.01 
oar geal’, sc Se ENE ye Ae 2 mele, Sitar ipranomes ates cote a) eral. opaietarers 124.2 127.5 120.7 75.73 78.19 73.66 
Ottawa—Hull.. YB ee eee een 4 e 130.5 134.3 122.1 72.20 73.41 70.17 
KOM gSbON 5. Meee ste SS. Rete Ae ee xii ty as oe 113.2 115.3 115.0 76.61 76.88 73.22 
Peerporour ice Fes RA: eee eee i 91.9 91.4 91.1 86.90 88.32 81.66 
Oshawa. mi HS ote sha hate ae Pane tie os eae ay 180.2 181.0 173.9 96.15 96.23 88.00 
TT OLORNGO i220 Seepaste + he sae ae eis dea leis : 134.5 136.5 129.2 79.84 81.60 78.30 
Hamilton dein geh ee b ss tepacstnds Sra 109.2 111.0 104.5 84.71 86.71 82.36 
St. Catharmesiige- 4. -20-. ae 108.1 112.7 103.1 87.82 86.69 86.16 
Niagara... odes <i RM Oden 82 93.4 96.2 89.9 84.23 82.57 83.04 
BrantiOrgs: see eee ae ysis Dake ait diay : 82.5 83.2 79.1 70.32 74.02 70.61 
Gruel pb «do ciate lait 119.5 121.2 118.1 69.84 73.04 67.58 
(Gall Gate nee hate ee cle al tees 106.9 106.2 109.4 69.36 71.45 68.47 
Kitchener..... Pee istagero aban S568 ‘ 5jeres 125.7 127.9 117.6 71.18 75.40 69.87 
Sudbury: se o-bees o> setae sam ererscaseh 146.9 146.8 149.5 96.98 91.40 99.60 
FU yma Tis) Sc ees eye a= state ane Ro vathays 89.2 90.1 91.8 71.80 72.82 70.08 
London.. aeRO R S's epee ata Mat Z 132.8 136.0 121.4 72.48 74.99 70.56 
Garnish tc Ae eins ates aes. o.e as ois ba 124.5 127.0 121.9 100.37 101.54 98.37 
Windsor. . Shae patel sale o> aii ope is Sere eae aia s 72.9 74.0 74.3 87.29 88.27 83.51 
Sault Ste. Marie. . ae sdiaGlehe « scaler: « 137.4 143.8 130.2 98.35 98.58 95.74 
Ft. William—Pt. A rile acc Sanaa : 102.8 109.0 104.3 77.04 82.11 77.54 
Winnipeg. . pa Ws ee See ce Ghats leioistegh 3 109.0 110.8 109.8 69.34 70.90 67.66 
PROG ATs 5 doe aalac nie + = Hie 5 Seckesaiin's|a)510'e ciadialn aia cininie aig anes 135.7 138.5 129.3 74.20 74.11 70.59 
amc GOON Na: tele teatie's whee eee N vita Aeyalegaot= u’olnle woke Sle bih.«' 132.6 137.6 135.1 70.09 69.83 68,01 
Am OnbONe coh elect ch oSte dain rwees As ute ore eee 191.4 197.6 177. 1 72.67 75.64 71.27 
Galleary: cece ies ones Bila a « oem ovate tiara > ER Rei e+ 171.4 175.2 170.3 76.76 77.91 73.42 
WVaRCOUV.GL weir ts sini citeaa Miee o he cts es ee aan oe 109.0 112.0 108.7 83.05 84.68 80.68 
NAGEOTIS ey PRs oe ee habe es aiahe Slab cis = ava 6's oe aden j 111.3 110.2 110.1 78.20 77.78 74.72 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in “‘Employment and Payrolls’’ 












































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
7 Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
ndustry 
Dee. Novy. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ $ 
METI Era ee ren ce eee tae ee eee i Nate, ee 115.6 116.6 113.1 95.15 97.75 94.96 
IVE etailuniimin gy Sees says. 5 Nome cce racine oe eee 128.5 130.1 130.3 97.27 99.52 98.00 
Gol dbaciscatneelaaeahet nausea nee aa eee ee 68.3 69.5 70.9 78.99 81.94 77.66 
Other metalayccsc aes ha acct cme ne sce. Gea 184.5 186.4 185.5 103.55 105.61 105,24 
ans Fiske olen Mates ee arendsegs cates att, Apis eee Gi stice hates og ee oe fe a 98.81 94.13 
OSU ro iaettatacsioys ret ystte aatiee Sky ioe thresh poet ee 3. 5 5 6.9 17.85 62.10 
Ol and natural gas ag. de. sa. enbebncss owas: 288.9 275.1 281.7 114.10 113.55 142235: 
Nommsataleh ei. < gh NE. .-8. ay Bbkas sonnet: 128.2 | 139.9 | 122.1 | 84.35 | 98.27 | 81.94 
Manufacturing 7: <a teshas.scnenceen dace dee ne 108.0 110.9 104.1 80.20 81.87 77.92 
Durable coodssxisc steko isin ee ee 111.0 112.8 105.7 86.62 88.69 84.03 
INog-durable:goods:. meeras aces there eo saan teecr 105.5 109.4 102.7 74.53 75.97 72.65 
Hoodiand beverages: aectn 5... oho te ae seee co 105.7 116.6 104.4 72.19 70.88 70.21 
Mestsproducts:..a seit Soe en ee ee 130.2 138.9 128.7 80.45 80.52 78.38 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 76.9 118.6 74.5 61.10 56.15 58.88 
(Grain mall products.. 0s... eta. one ae 98.5 100.2 99.6 77.56 80.89 75.08 
Bread and other bakery products..,.............. 110.8 111.8 109.7 68.94 67.96 67.21 
Distilled and malt liquors, .....0c00.00+0cses04 94.9 100.9 97.7 99.81 98.01 97.57 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................... 107.5 91.8 115.6 69.41 76.89 63.18 
Rubberprodcts::t5.eesee Aas. eee ss eee. 100.8 102.4 84.7 81.30 85.88 78.00 
HeSab hers PKOCUCES 1. Ae e ems see Ree ane ee 88.3 89.4 83.5 50.92 55.84 50.48 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 95.9 96.2 91.3 7.68 53.11 47.46 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 80.2 81.3 76.0 62.43 65.86 61.20 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 75.2 75.7 68.7 58.13 63.24 57.19 
Wloollen?vooudsa.9.. esta: 25) eee. ia Sere Jae 61.1 62.4 60.4 58.18 62.42 56.89 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 86.5 86.5 81.9 70.95 71.58 69.16 
Clothing (textile and fur)). 2.00.0... 0600000200... 88.0 91.5 85.6 46.12 50.86 45.20 
iMenisiclotiiine es. aeane ee eeemen on) CPE aies 90.7 94.7 86.1 45.16 49.70 44,29 
Womren’s/clothing. aests:. s50 eaten |. ee oe 93.8 95.8 90.8 45.33 50.80 44,37 
ATG BOOTS Gara esx mae ee eee 72.5 74.9 72.4 46.27 51.84 45.51 
Wed products. 6: acGie 0) aes maine 99.5 103.2 93.6 67.79 71.27 65.41 
Saw and planing mills..hocs00ecee neces «hele. 100.2 104.2 92.9 70.32 73.11 67.55 
RUTHILUTS ed es ie ts, BANA 109.8 113.1 106.3 65.11 69.79 62.90 
Other wood products, 25 ..cs.cecceccs.0shooesc.. 75.4 78.9 72.2 58.68 63.36 59.38 
Rapemproductss.coss eee Men no ae 122.5 123.9 121.8 95.29 96.63 92.36 
Pulpiand®paper woills:esi...cnackettea: ck. meee... 123.1 123.9 123.3 104 72 104.87 101.24 
@ther' paper products..c....2. ene ci.... ee, 121.1 124.0 118.3 he 79 77.29 70.59 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.........__ 124.2 125.7 123.3 85.34 88.68 83.89 
Iron and steel’ products...) ...4.<tssss.. 0... ore 102.2 103.6 98.7 89.84 92.65 87.52 
Agricultural implements......................... 59.6 57.8 60.3 94.34 95.97 90.53 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 146.9 148.1 153.4 91.20 94.29 88.41 
Hardware and toole).729: .e:ede.2-sccce.a ene .. 103.4 104.3 95.7 78.73 81 87 78.14 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 95.4 101.1 86.7 77 05 79.63 73 
ronvGastingstn 04. 8he nos oh eee ed 89.3 91.3 85.2 85.13 89.29 82 zr 
Machinery, industrial TAAChineryer. tase 116.8 LET 109.7 86.89 88.91 84 ; 
Primary iron and steel:....hacuveeca+s shone... 115.9 117.2 107.9 105.29 106.96 102 7 
Sheet'metal products.......0000....-.....200.... 101.5 104.2 100.4 84.74 88.64 349 
Wire and wire products...................0 109.9 110.9 108.4 87.46 93.25 5073 
Transportation equipment............0 109.0 108.9 103.5 94.67 95.0 aoa 
iAiroratt(andiparts: 2.8) .0.ec eee sf 262.7 261.1 255.5 94.31 07.84 OB dt 
Wioton vehicles::: eit ke ae 1 oe 110.9 110.0 105.6 | 112709 |) 110/71 nore 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories..........._. 105.4 104.4 99.9 91.14 91.0 sere 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 55.7 56.4 54.9 84.63 83. : ro 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............../0 128.7 130.7 111.3 83.87 34.39 ee 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 122.9 125.2 124.7 94.95 ar a 
Aluminum products.........00... 133.4 140.1 138.8 86.57 30.51 35.03 
Brass and copper products..................... ; 103.0 104.6 99.0 83.77 aa ae 
Smelting and refining......000.00 00102000 138.7 140.2 145.3 | 108.77 ise ae 
Electrical apparatus and SUDDUGS a en ee ce 139.1 140.0 126.1 85 6 eee ere 
Heavy electrical ma chinehv ere cee ee eennene 102.1 102.0 96.7 94 ao Soa an 
Telecommunication EQUIPMENT snsee eros cotuece 248.5 249 =) 210. i 83 i us rh a 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 136.1 142.0 127.0 82 : aa ae 
CGA Outs useage seach ioeedoasack hy ccciuce 82.6 88.7 78.7 7 i Be ne 
Glass and glass products..................... : 161.8 162.5 144.8 53 e os an 
Products of petroleum and coal............... srsieene 137.7 135.4 136.8 12 Me sou 0 
Petroleum refining and products.............. 141.0 138.4 140.2 Ot a De eae 
Chemical productsy: ssa eee me 130.5 131.3 128.4 a 3 eee re 
fener Eee ooe preparations....... 121.4 120.6 115.0 83 . a a a a 
cids, alkalis and salts...............eccecceeee. Oe : : 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.....,....... ae 1466 138 a0 is roe 08 2 
Construction .7 ssa 1 
Building and general engineering. 2.5590 cee eeee 108° ied ee at eee il 
Bieta: badges and streets: ssccccsene ce ek 116.2 133.2 115.8 Hs OS ost a8 49 
ectric and r i j ‘ : 
ase and motor transportation................. 135.6 139.8 130.6 82.31 82.98 80.95 
gon ehchi ee Oherans: SPU ieelers ve terainnniacatelei=) o¥sleiaialsratesei ti wichvcrvere arate 5 
Hotels andres tatirants.. oe 5.0 seinen Gun nme ee ie ue 6 ae ee Von 
Laundries and dry cleaning plantss.2..0scen acne. 124.9 126.3 ll ‘8 ao eae rae 
Industrial composite............ ; : 
DOSING. yesrere cardi ei eee ee 117.9 121.6 114.8 77.07 78.82 75.18 
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Tables C-4 to C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
December | November } December | December | November |} December 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
INewioundlandes fares cs sisi s\0 cicrele cisioieie iste cilieve 38.6 38.4 39.3 1.98 1.74 1.95 
INO Ve SCObIAGR oe coe cer eee tielccnnesinr is 37.8 40.8 38.8 1.64 1.56 1.62 
INGw: LUNs WICK. + * sce: 6.<l's¥:51s/a1 clero'ejeie/giere 39.3 41.1 40.0 Deidil 1.63 1.63 
Quebec... are omer ie 39.1 42.2 39.3 1.69 1.66 1.64 
Ontario... os 39.1 41.1 38.7 1.96 1.93 1.91 
INEAMILOD Score ta cece oe a 38.0 39.7 38.5 1.77 1.73 1.70 
Saskatchewan.............s008- oe 38.8 38.5 38.6 2.03 1.98 1.96 
mliberta (Dt 225. os Miotes saves eos 6 sie ee 38.5 40.0 38.7 2.04 1.98 1.95 
British! ColamPia Ge. s).\elscicis cje'ciseislerase 36.8 38.4 35.4 2.28 2.26 2,24 


a 


@ Includes Northwest Territories. 
() Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





































































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Warnings Wages 
Industry 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dee. | Nov. | Dec. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ 
MUN int 8. Saeeestyay saan AEE Acer: 40.0 42.6 41.0 2.19 2.14 2.14 | 87.39 | 90.97 87.52 
Metalimaining teratctrs spe atretece naan eee 40.7 42.9 42.4 2.25 2.20 2.19 | 91.70 | 94.41 92.90 
OL: co8iai EMMIS eae ce, RAEN Re Lave co 41.1 43.2 42.1 Done 1.75 1.70 | 72.95 | 75.58 71.50 
Othermetalas eetacccut cee eRe eoee 40.6 42.7 42.5 2.43 2.38 2.38 | 98.61 |101.56 | 101.28 
ee sreteme olepdtecits faioimaia eae eg premiere tare stare pe hes a2 2.1) 2.05 2.05 | 79.71 | 83.90 76.17 
BIL a sree ve MME shel sacxare 1a) sais Sihatis. sian a tienen Sees 35. 1.4 y 1.82 1.83 1.74 | 64.00 | 75.78 57.13 
Oillaudnapuralcs7.5 5c eso ee eee 41.1 40.3 42.3 2.46 2.38 2.32 |100.97 | 96.08 98.25 
IN Ou=Imet ALS FAS ter icc condo ote ane ceie teats ane = 39.9 43.6 39.4 1.98 1.96 1.95 | 78.77 | 85.52 76.83 
Manufacturing, 3... 3<.4.008- 1200s. eh eee 38.8 | 41.1] 38.7] 1.88] 1.84] 1.82] 72.89 | 75.64] 70.60 
Durablercoodsien- 4s Wa wes ee ee eee 39.7 41.6 39.3 2.02 2.00 1.97 | 80.24 | 83.29 77.47 
INou-durable;soods.27.4.-4".8..6 sec. 38.1 40.7 38.1 1.74 1.69 1.69 | 66.07 | 68.73 64.39 
Hood andibeverages). ...1,...gieas «s«ast> deursers 38.5 40.1 38.7 1.67 1.60 1.63 | 64.41 | 64.13 63.18 
Meat products. s0. «oa. sei Mavsce eee ck 89.3 40.4 39.5 1.91 1.87 1.85 | 75.09 | 75.43 73.08 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables] 33.7 39.0 32.4 1.39 121 1.39 | 46.90 | 47.15 45.13 
Grains products}. cacc.s.4ss cst.oonecese: 40.4} 42.8] 40.5 1.79 1.81 1.71 | 72.18 | 77.48 | 69.02 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.8 | 41.6] 41.8 1.50 1.48 1.47 | 62.87 | 61.46 61.55 
Biscuits and crackers sccc.ec0. ciedneseese 35.9 | 39.5 | 35.2 1.41 1.39 1.37 | 50.57 | 54.68 | 48.14 
paula WGUOTS esa chisinanet es ascursaeene ae oe 39.1 2.09 2.04 2.05 | 80.38 | 83.30 80.33 
LG ALE UGOT Bae g vicatars odo palais We sis aes cise cena ; : 39.9 2.35 2.34 2. 2 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 36.6] 39.4] 35.4] 1.73] 1.81 1 6 83 a 7187 37 is 
IRD DEL DUOCUCHSEE ee nee nee ee nee ame 39.5 42.3 37.2 1.88 1.91 1.85 74,12 80.58 68. 85 
eat herpnoducts, j.nsacss as acs-sesenvnce ae tuee 36.4 41.6 36.9 1.26 1.25 1.23 | 45.77 52.02 45.40 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 35.5 41.1 36.5 1.20 1.20 1.17 | 42.58 40.29 42.60 
Other leather products.......0..:0.+.0000+ 38.6 42.6 38.1 1.38 1.37 1.37 | 53.34 58.25 51.98 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 39.7 | 43.0] 40.0 1.39 1.39 1.35 | 55.32 59. 82 54.01 
yee verand broad woven goods........ oe 41.9 38.7 1.41 1.42 1.35 | 53.49 59.61 52.35 
OOMENs BOO USN. J aicsceaace essen Sec wesionae 0. 43.8 : : 5 Y 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 42.4] 44.9 ‘4 1 ry 45 4d 83 25 eae él i 
Clothing (textilerand)iur) a each seeonce a koeeeon 34.0] 38.6] 33.8] 1.19 1.19 | 1.16 | 40.38 | 45.80 | 39.94 
Men’s clothing. siaveusTateter sie/aleyetsin Meee rans tesere etic 33.9 38.1 33.5 1.18 1.19 1.16 | 40.15 | 45.27 38.91 
Women BiClOULnh Beemer stare a a ees 31.0 36.6 31.0 1.25 1.23 1.23 | 38.83 | 45.11 38.15 
ow pb t ess aisieipisfatete tasttio}iysiz/esevaterevielcutaereticter 36.9 42.2 36.6 1.11 1.12 1.09 | 40.96 | 47.11 39.88 
ood products...... Petes ciasatave hesorale cls rset reese 88.9 41.9 37.8 1.63 1.62 1.60 | 63.52 | 68.03 60.55 
pow aud. 2lbung mills anes een eae ee sh. ae 36.8) 1.75 | 1.74] 1.73 | 67.28 | 70.89 | 63.45 
Other wood products......:0.00ece.+sdsnces 201 43.1 Bie ee Te ies 3 oe aa as z 16 
TSP ANITA, Bannan eA occionh Ma sbetescts.ce 39.7] 41.6] 39.9] 2:95] 9°19] 2:15 | 89:98 | or ar 58 
Pulp and paper mills......................, 40.4] 41:6] 40.6] 2:44] 2:38] 2°33 | 98°60 | 99.0, | oure° 
Other paper products......................, 37.8] 41.7] 37.8] 1.70] 1.70| 1.63 | 64.93 70.94 8183 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... .. 37.6 | 39.3] 37.8] 2:24] 2:95] 2:16 | 84.04 | 88. sf 
*Iron and steel products...................... 20.3°| 41,1 | 29,0 | 9.18 |) 9.18] 909 | ae area 
Agricultural implements.................... 39.3] 40.0] 38.4] 2°17] 2:18] 2113 | 85.40 Brag | otiea 
Fabricated and structural steel.............] 39.1] 41.2} 38:9] 2'09| 2°09 | 2:09 | 81 soe me 
Hardware anditools...c.....1.5:/410.000... 40.3} 42.6] 40.4] 1:77] a77| tr7 | 74 36 rete (ees 
prearine aad cooking appliances 39.2 | 41.0 37.1 1.80 1.82 1.75 70 ey aos 65 08 
PODKCASUM ES cco cere] noone a. ‘ ; : q 
Machinery, industrial........2.............. 4071 as 304 98 2.00 198 reall se aie 
Primary iron and steel.................... 30.5 | 40.2| 39.2] 2°54) 9:55 | 2:60 l1g0'46 linen | cero 
Sheet metal products.......0.222.2.0...1...] 38.0} 40:8 | 38.2] 2:03 | 2'on| sop [100-49 |102.60 | 97.83 
Wire and wire products..................... 38.6 | 41.8 39.3 2.09 | 2. 10 Boe eal eee 
pe eneperietion COUIPMENG. 65022 c recesses ene 41.2] 41.5] 39.9 2.17 | 2:17 208 39 24 00:08 3 Of 
incraftan dsparte:s. 4 eens cuias s)he 40.7} 42.5] 41.3] 2:11] 944] 9° 3 
Motorsvelicless.) 2c. cscs ave sacle sncee 4 : : 3 : Doe line ee ieee imee ae 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.1 40.68 30.1 at 340 206 "See e oes 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.5 | 39.1 38.7 2.08 2.08 Me | aa ee oe 
Shipbuilding and TOPAITING <, Sars nce enone 39.3 40.0 38.9 2.08 ae 1.95 | 82.39 | 81.41 75.53 
*Non-ferrous metal products..020002222....11/] 39:7] 410] 413| o'o¢ | oo | 2-01 | 81.57 | 82.45 | 78.25 
Aluminumyproducts...<.-.s-40..10..),.00, 38.4] 419| 40.3] ia0| tise | sac} ood | 82-88] 88-50 
Brass and copper products.................. 39.3] 41.3 37.6 196 Ponies | ae eee 
Smelting and refining...................... 40.4] 40.4 42.7 | 2.56 aay Pa a ee 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.........___ 38.7] 41.8 38.9 | 1.89 1 89 Tee | eee | eee leno 26 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 39.6] 41.4 38.7 2.10} 2. i poe] Gael ee ee 
Telecommunication equipment............ 38.3] 41.5] 38.8 1.75 a ae reel cour me 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- ; ; j 7 y Toa 67.08 | 72.40 | 66.74 
BN COSK Es. cesioie craialomsarreranieie ie oe ere 
Warejeindicalblosmeee sa setae, son enn ae oe ne ae a be 538 | 70.06 | 77.88 72. 44 
Miscellaneous electrical PLoductsy.c. ca. onsc. 38.9 42.5 39.4 78 ree Teel arene Baw ee 
*Non-metallic mineral Products... c-ce.cec ec. 39.6 43.1 40. 1 ite vee ied |opee | eee raat 
(HE pra WGI gu tnancetbaneadotinckcaccnk 40.5 | 42:5 | 40.0 1173 171 | 184 | 78-30 | 80-81 | 73.89 
Glass and glass products................._ 40.4 41.5 41.4 183 a Cap | eye | eae nee ie 
Products of petroleum and coal............ 41.7] 41.4 42.9 | 2. be | 4:0 | 75-98 | 78.26 | 74.57 
henical DEOCUGIS HW tie Saat eeae aree 40.2 40.9 40.4 iG 5:08 5 03 “Y 34 ea a 
edicinal and pharmaceutical pr ions. ; ; : . 5 82.12 
Acids, alkalis and ealts....0. | aed | 39-8 at | ach | 4:52 | 1-54 | 62.60 | 63:17 | 60.87 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries........ Sci edde3 Braun 7:98 | 2.37 [101.40 | 97.39 | 97.18 
Constructione@.4../.05.4...0 34.9| 40.6 | 35.4) i199 | acgg | 2:22 | 59-95 | 62.95 | 59.41 
Building and general engineering:........<se+e: 33.3 40.7 34.1 an aie | 3:83 | 69-31 | 80.49 | 68 Ps 
ighways, bridges and streets............._ 37.8 40.2 37.6 il er ee | sae | 22-28 | 88.30 aoe 
Electric and motor transportation... || 42.5 | 43.3] 42/8 i] ist | 4:83 | 83:09 | 88-06 | 61-37 
SOIMCC noses eenesssernensrsessecserseceees| 816} 88.4 | 383 | dep | ek | 2-88 | 82.67 | 82.68 | 30.60 
Pee ne PestpUTANUR os. cots obec cuit 38.0 38.0 38.6 i 08 ae i 0g in He ee at 96 
aundries and dry cleaning plants........... t Es : 3 9 9.90 | 40.42 
gp 137-61 40.11 38.3 | 1.051 1.04] 102 | 39:34 | 41.57 | 39°09 















“Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly 









Hours Average Average ; 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
Per week Barnings Wages Gimrent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 

Monthly Atyarsr6 1955 sos crcstslatvisids<'- cle «10'0) ans a aicision 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

Monthly -A:viera ge LS DG ies .<laler.< viele) clorein sl enitereseieisisieisiev viele 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

Monghiy Average 19D7 5. te... vararbte ole sint<isra;a@tarete sve .sis)s 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Month yA vera ge 19585 acta cterre anereistore!eheteruty rstwiateje\ere/oielec= 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

Out ly wAcviera wel G0. ets oidicts apeistelaial-istels/avalaielarslervinisisieis 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

LOGON Doecem berks .1.6;. seb Tae oto Meee cesses 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

BOG Und ANUANY = FER ssa « das idle es asic eelecisiaceesice: 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 

SPURT ee re oa are Fale nga s <xe/s Sete 3908 40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 

NVA ays Ta Re arch cdl notte. = eset oie Site aveiaeserae tiers 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 

PADI Wire None s Gi fehy id, sl ayant pia(erackeat orale s(elsial iivreieis Fol 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 

RV eee ree trite eat gitar Misteloisvarienngiersie:> sina 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 

SUNG. ME eNO ah viatsis tals 7 3/gs\ sabia vgteoine s/s. 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 

SI eh ee ches aR Bd ds eves ee psioin sip oe 40.6 1.82 73.95 177.2 137.3 

IANBUBbs ae dee <> <> sala elie sess ae 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 

Septentberse eo. skies dees eee aes Brereaete 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 

Mctobars Aare ie Sas Peat Ge oeaeieinee cisin'e 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 

INO Rena bens a te cin. o setts eisis# oidiviolaiejars stare «aye 01s) 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 

DECOM CR TEE: oes eee: oa Does eels seine 38.7 1.88 72,89 174.6 134.6 


Ce ee 


Nors: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
+ Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385. 


TABLE D-i—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


e————eas=$saaeBqxaé<w*NRaajoOo0tanmn@manaaaswsms»s=s$Sswqyqwyqyqsnowqgytaewqsé#a@qyqnanan9n9TO———O———Ee00 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period SSS SEE 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March 14,218 12,694 26,912 474,661 113,489 588,150 
March 7,389 8,459 15,848 686,041 171,170 857,211 
March 9,007 10,816 19,823 623 , 338 174,787 798,125 
March 8,431 10,676 19,107 634 , 332 182,721 817,053 
March 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878 ,342 
April 9,927 11,387 21,314 683,034 180,982 864,016 
May 14,098 13,802 27,900 594,904 172,884 767 ,788 
June 17,078 17,208 34,286 418,218 151,611 569,829 
July 15,103 16,445 31,548 268 ,284 125 ,447 393,731 
August 15,880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
September 14,963 17,850 32,813 216,245 104,695 320,940 
October 14,645 17,066 31,711 216,358 101,260 317,618 
November 12,936 14,979 27,915 249 ,228 107 ,697 356 ,925 
December 17,462 15,940 33,402 329,306 124,966 454,272 
January LTO G2 ees ee fon ae 11,402 10,866 22,268 478,470 136,566 615,036 
Hebruary l,1962()5 0s Se ee 11,428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 731,155 
March PLO GDC) EE Were rane 12,305 13,127 25, 432 585, 555 161,992 747, 547 





“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACE- 
MENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING MONTH JANUARY 1961- 
JANUARY 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


a a 





























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month SS Se 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
a ee I 
LOG 8 Pa netatacrannnn attire “essen sicieainstiictes cesecs 2,790,412 1,012,974 620,394 374,245 548 , 663 291,4 
LOB Us eh ny tence aes ...| 2,753,997 | 150377536 753,904 421/927 661,872 324901 
L960), Prareetrestenmerst eitiosicdsc. ohne ..| 38,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404,824 641,872 316,428 
LO OPiS ees acetate oe esc 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371 072 
325,690 101,372 47,263 28,403 41,861 ») 
234,354 73 ,854 40,440 25,796 34,961 e768 
238 , 863 77,357 49 241 31,280 41,589 22 "285 
215,093 77,950 58,172 82,159 49 354 23000 
229,959 88,523 89,371 41,316 81,694 30,861 
230,718 100,318 81,236 47,267 73 ,620 37,793 
231,069 98,915 74,950 44,374 66,017 37,286 
232,512 100,946 86,849 57,620 76,895 45/527 
234,100 92,605 84,048 46,469 80,430 38,934 
262,415 94,783 78 ,281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
328 443 108,175 83,750 38,498 70,353 28,162 
Decem borst eines vena: a a ome 361,979 91,992 62,933 36,436 61,219 35,284 
January #1962 Hamesait.eeaaceeeate eae 343,460 109, 466 57,373 35,946 49 , 668 26,878 





pee eS Ed oe ee ee 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX DURING 
JANUARY 1962 


(Sources: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total ia 
1961 
Agriculture, Mishing, Trapping 5.16. <cciajese cece iecijecacsae as. 599 121 720 + 112 
OPOSSUM ee ches eee node ona Seen nm denne aces os dfereetiginlece e amines 25255 37 25292 + 665. 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..........................-.-5. 745 53 798 + 228 
fo IM ani lee Rede Wats, Mes diate iste ic haamnssiieras asa ous « ae a ae Es ye 
RGU ase ee ete cores oe niseerara rele Oine ee, svi a miisinias Sarefsiacomiee 
INon=s Metall Maning: o....ac.ce ctttee ae wise ayarslarsin merase ajsinaa/e'ce oes 30 0 30 + a 
Quarrying yClay and! Sand! Pits) 65. occacecs. sccemiecn)s cinsissnen 30 1 31 + 25 
ETOSDEC UIT cn ea erate alee sate thee: eis eiasieaidsisia/ nein es cssisiaee 99 19 118 + 16 
MATA TACEUTINIS Me ee na as tec eet etl seiee caleis,« a sioineisa Naesvaees 10,910 8,264 19,174 + 4,251 
hoods) and Beverages) 5 .descehisanies cos seiacs secs eqscssce sien 722 871 1,593 + 57 
Tobacco. and Pobacco Products. ......secessccsscncennes eee se 44 25 69 - 86 
rubber ProGUGts, « ceasce sles Heckedaie ss seine cies acinus aceccae dese 88 109 197 + 121 
heatherkr LOUUGESE.-ck coe ces Metts eter le clare ater om tial eceyersieisue loess teeln ies 211 288 499 - 21 
Textile Products: (except clothing)....c:ccceccsssceccenenteseees 397 405 802 + 254 
Glothing(Gextile and fur). «Ves decease since asi qaesis oe ae Semenaues 490 3,417 3,907 + 472 
Weed Produches..:.ccccceh. cede: ica cece as seeecomnsyeneae.: 1,803 258 2,061 + 490 
PAVED Ee TOGUCESE. ce cine ccce otaeeiae s sceia's oippeasitio aia eiseleip ee ie 664 277 941 + 31 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............--..--+++- 398 406 804 + 206 
nah and Steal PTOGUCHS: ob < dole dois sic.asjaye otsisierercisjepnseGi mane eins 2,080 363 2,443 + 578 
Transportation: MqQuipMent, 535. iee. cece ce ncsen eccee sees: 2,026 266 2,292 + 696 
iNon-Perrous Metal Productsee. fie .cc s.cccsec crc cents cise 306 169 475 + 125 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............-..-0-20ee eee eeee 596 496 1,092 + 6554 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..........0cccessseeecceeeteees 335 157 492 + 211 
Products of Petroleum and Coal........... . 20 17 387 _ 2 
Mierateall PrOdUcts: sca. «oe. Aeleicaes <.20e.01 epe.cle'se)assiei shales) =) : 327 242 569 + 170 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.............----++++++- 403 498 901 + 395 
PR he sca anetacre ieee 8,092 160 8,252 + 2,186 
le ec i ea Pra - Bass Tas 
General Contractors.........06.++++ 
Special Trade Contractors...........seeececesererscereeeeeees 2,344 75 2,419 + 717 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 4,519 294 4,813 — 1,361 
A ECADLOR MIE avclel nie oceietaitters se ace ce tales sqiajolsieehe oie apavain|o nVivaze 4,229 163 4,392 — 1,468 
ransporta 
SEOT Ag C a aeyael sr aioteare mraralviars wiarbielstelerieverelsTolefaleisis)sis/siele\e.nifisiessieisisimnas 215 22 237 + 68 
BP OMITUNICALIONE OE 0... ce» dots tetele aero) s.e)sccys averse wie levi sinets’ain tists 75 109 184 + 39 
Public Utility Operation............-...-.-0cee eee e eee eee eee 258 59 317 + 88 
Rs rea era ee aaaitieiaitts 6,030 3,909 9,939 + 2,549 
eters So a a ee 27326 1/162 3.488 + 778 
Eas Gert ree teeta yay aydintate cidia'e Glens osiwla/ay sreisre siaiesels prelet=hn/othainis stan)? 3,704 2,747 6,451 + 1,771 
Finance, Insurance and Beal Estate.............-.--- 2-00 eee es 450 934 1,384 + 281 
Ml pry hee Met te ne ah aiaisi sick sister aw ale alee! «0, elovaie! oiatninye osaie 9 a's sing Siete siansis bistaieie 15,810 13,047 28,857 ++ 4,238 
Community or Public Service.........-.--+++++e+00+> O20 se 644 1,211 1,855 + 204 
Government Service. .....c2 cece cceccccescecsccsreccsnscesees 10,795 1,918 12,713 + 1,679 
Recreation Service... 255 148 403 + 109 
Business Service........ 837 1,162 1,999 + 89 
Paranal Ser vace vse saw svtereleleistei eale-a ois Sahalsve lela ate aiprtiai= =! 0'e sie 01 3,279 8,608 11,887 + 2,157 
GRAND TOTAL wesc oe crrsntiosa cavaeeoieais ae oie 49,668 26,878 76,546 +13,187 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 


AS AT JANUARY 


31, 1962 (1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 


SSS eee 
S009 TT TT HEE 


Occupational Group 


Registrations for Employment 








Professional and Managerial Workers 
Clerical Workers 


Sales Workers 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco) 
Textiles, clothing, ete......... 
Lumber and lumber products 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing) 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Metalworking 
Electrical... . 
Transportation equipment 
Mining 
Construction 
Transportation (except seamen)..., 
Communications and public utility 
Trade and service 
Other skilled and semi-skilled 
Foremen 










re Male Female Total 
ie 9,207 2,128 11,335 
Soh one 20,824 49,301 70,125 
SeeGk 9,948 20,835 30,783 
Sin Rad 44,791 33,308 78,099 
ANAK AS 5,645 125 5,770 
id cet 8,630 1,006 9,636 
sraqainsens 270,470 22,338 292 ,808 
aware 2,512 731 3,243 
fi ened 8,175 13,770 16,945 
aeteian vette 33,192 141 33 333 
Heal owes 1,495 585 2,080 
a 1,365 1,072 2,437 
anes ers 1,083 50 1,133 
aaa 21,354 966 22,320 
at 3,865 955 4,820 
937 38 975 
22984.» i), See ee 2,984 
apy verskels 87 , 758 14 87,772 
Rider 51,047 159 51,206 
3 vedraeds 1,816 16 1,832 
Be Re 7,329 2,419 9,748 
34,787 1,071 35,858 
6,465 338 6,803 
9,306 13 9,319 
200,546 32,053 232,599 
9,038 11,474 20,512 
22,434 525 22,959 
8,426 611 9,037 
LOTIO4I? RE RR 107,941 
52,707 19,443 72,150 
570,061 161,094 731,155 








“) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


GS — SSeS 




























































a) E revious @) Previous 
Office Jan. 31, mo Office Jan. 31, moos 
1962 Sen 1962 eb. 4, 
1961 1961 

Newroundland. ......5200s0s0ccas « 27,497 29,312 || Quebee—Concluded 
CormenriBroolks .emes<se ce heres 5,748 6.216 SHerbroOkeseesusvies av ees nese tees 5,987 7,484 
Grand Malis: . staceen cats bee ee 2,565 2,653 Ore leat nnanie web eve ey sistas stevarsiw royersjere 2,842 3,331 
Db FORM Beek ceeeebinten seed 19,189 20,443 Thetford Mines.. SC neM AG ERS 2,056 2,900 
Trois-Riviéres. . Ee onakanm ecient 6,559 7,792 
Prince Edward Island............ 5,997 6,014 PALE Tred NaiecarsiarsiNictie cicero Carr at 1,878 2,184 
Sharlottetows... pssce0sanncanaca 3,764 3,784 AW ELLO VW ALGL teres cisaieieisiacessieieris aan 2,713 3,563 
WTTMINOMAIGG ec cekmes coe Mes hiretiss 2,143 2,230 WaGboriava lesan es cle smernd 2,675 3,441 
Wille St. Georges... .3< ccc. ces eee 3,328 3,785 

Nova Scotia: ..2i...0<. 060. .ceseees 34,653 37,804 

PAT er ths ge oat 0 rigs aiaiee e+ Tacvecte 1,268 12505 51|| Ontario jeeer cease wise seea cies o> 222,202 | 269,346 
Bridgewater ccccexverren.s seems awe 1,899 2,495 Arnprior.. 530 540 
Rialine 190. ead. ctaeann caeas tous 6,037 6,894 Barrie...... 1,760 1,999 
Hy GENeSS fei «anaes 4 aise 6 <5 8 510% 1,241 1,436 Belleville ; 2,710 2,856 
[Kentyilletssc 2 cceskersdoaarincee 3,443 4,328 Bracebridge 1,795 2,023 
EaverpoOletoc dees aes voc te tesiels 775 997 Bramptomess eJaqesense si awikace = 1,685 2,191 
New Glasgow. ...0+0..s0sssiesnes 4,548 5,504 Branitord Miwa yaa tia sce a oaeees 3,847 4,169 
pr ghille se scadhcs wet beleare tes 968 1,287 SOG Wath c-vasee cca ez tonnes Srasencricar 857 1,063 
MONEY) Maca he wince seieci ere bate KAS 7,435 7,328 GarletonP lace. «cgi cieie ae ne tice 491 618 
Boner [ee a ee ee 1,871 crete ete sy aie HOTA UHI Scone rec neice sername ree 2,714 2,852 
PP EUrO. tee ee or tet etre a eeu ee 1,995 2,392 GObOure Leta neice saris Nayar sees ib 2i1 1,436 
RY ATI OUM ase se nes dee ov even ae 3,173 3,638 Collingwood oj. ccewiccs oclenawsis oe 1,132 1,445 
hort el leer nhac icrstetc fave ie eve eters ster 4,028 4) 630 
New Brunswick: o.cc....eseaccsees 34,527 39,486 (OU Ob alae yocresie tees erate se silos 692 552 
Bathurstss scsi nedssie a's = sinlein neare 6,520 7,025 Wort clG hes neem are oe ketene 872 1,063 
Campbellton tts. .¢i..c,<0 nesese 2,952 3,458 Fort Frances 855 "855 
NAT ONSLON 08 tg recs eee ste siete coke 2,538 3,047 Fort William. 3,426 3,808 
Herederictons: 22. aces ecccdevevace 2,005 2,731 Galircassusss 1,474 2,291 
Wheat Ser oseye eet ae ersers siataie-choia rates 498 702 onan er Uiee sfetgrarmisiees ie ae 511 594 
Moncton Sl .6,f.c0s.. sssmncersecss 9,107 10,562 Goderich. . ern doris 980 929 
INewonstlenn sn crunins ccsgisets eae, 3,004 3,510 Gamel py i oe stese erste eeiiniacs.a/ayer dare 2,258 3 352 
Ban OUN s inekatacaeh» eels 3,801 3,743 bal tOM can ieteleass nice 'oietes anise 16,306 21,797 
So SbeD REM iat: cae oceania ete 1,727 1,600 Hawkesbury.....--.0++++020eee0) 1,282 1,415 
Sussexss& erciar ons oe stators aetle > 665 853 Kapuskasing.........-0+.s0es005 668 904 
Weacdstorie 22-2 sawaras die eemeeat 1,710 2,255. Benora asses ak seve on trsce sinew 1,225 1,239 
KANGBtON. 2.20 etree nee se cee sene 2,855 2,826 
Qe DEE aon cams fescornees se he 221,362 | 270,116 Ugair cl gums ch Musy SO ocr oye ciesriesedviaretotarevencrs 1,751 2/016 
PAU cure tern cia ie niteiae ares 2,832 2,815 TRAROHOMER. he cieeeieiwerere ters s7ais infer eretere 3,632 5,232 
TAS DCSLOR eo ccee see ares cereale 880 1,114 Thea UM SCO 5 ie ae yese'6 ore nie eves vias ne 1,172 fl 1435 
BnretComeate. eestee ene ves 1,361 1,066 Lindsay...... 913 1,032 
(IBeariiarnois! um. 2. iiss sala o Sorina 1,595 1,954 Listowel. 641 774 
Buckingham 26.652 0096s» ope esc 1,478 1,741 London...... 5,749 7,704 
CaRBADSCd sas + <gransssiesiie careless 2,813 3,483 Long Branch... ar 4,550 5,649 
(CGrandlart cs, cee rs ciaemaciean> ees 2,629 2,699 irc lsridl ccrtemietereeraceS Aafaae ‘ee 1,705 1,824 
ROT OOR GIN: eee cies vais sie ttaveras 2,891 3,038 Napanee 979 1/013 
Gowansville scot te ae incl eeur 647 856 We WilAar cet. occsisarvsiea Sais iclsteinisi< 1,842 2,106 
PIGIeAU Lh «tee oleae 1,527 1,898 Niagara Falls.........+.s.e2e2++> 3,367 4, 159 
Drummondville. ...262264... 00000 2,555 3,230 Wor tlitisauys cis anversiasinc aincitie oussateteus 2,171 2,933 
Harn Ar. is cater acti oeé siseeie/ 739 968 Osilevillan irre acisrincuian ates Sayre 1,028 1,424 
TOLER LV EIIG stage sicidis cape sera yocs akeal nig esue 1,613 1,372 Opa ie tieucnmcwra eters 1,348 1 885 
(SHEDG? | eee aireatee te alice Ne mnetsva nt erels 2,246 2,452 QBHAWW darrsoeete ccc tisrecerele sainaitaece 4,583 5,610 
GureaTa ys Sancta cee ete slale b= Slaten 2,565 3,231 Oa oo pan ices Sawuine sea anna 8, 165 9 »64L 
PATEL 2 alata arate ails ne eeeln eveyone’ 4,974 6,099 Owen SOW vices avesiceieisacss seas 2,273 3,020 
JOWOUERY scp tame af ties = 9 ose ses 5,086 6,540 Parry Sound......-.-+esceeeeeees 848 801 
TON GUCLCS « c:s)siers cea e waar inn vi sas 0i6 3,152 3,419 Pembroke 2,397 2,579 
Waisted. cc can ence etna te eae bo ms 1,075 1,270 Perthincr tutes uisinsceiess 791 834 
et Mialbaice en. sstrecacumn ee siacine 2,900 3,003 Peterborough 4,022 5,110 
La Tuque 1,120 1,218 WP TOL OL Aas ote tether. etsiarebeanec mete sess 643 767 
WB VISS Aras saa ae ae wer ends 4,886 6,330 PortVArenurinvcscs citer eres saben 5,049 5,370 
Louiseville 1,496 1,719 Port) COLD OTC cecs.sieisisicrore one rleee 1,279 1,339 
MAF OR arccsctte mice cise Rais 0 Bier 840 1,015 PTAREGHL « coicieeaco  ©.c owiv ates sioleseeaseaies ae 1,296 
Maniwaki..... 966 1,409 Renfrew......00eeceee errs e cerns 746 847 
Matane........ 3,697 4,338 BE Ca tariMedond te dais 1s civeea/erelers 5,354 6,344 
Mégantic: saccasierssarnn ale ms 1,417 1,703 SEO MBOMAS. a sicielenies brs cre nile a sens 1 358 1,691 
Mont-Laurier 1,344 1,593 Sarnia. . SSeihtissearnie: 3,509 4,072 
Montmagnyecccccccccccenerccces 2,405 2,621 Sault Ste. Manion cc saasetar tone 3,385 4,812 
DM ontrGalls = 5,..oiatate ovaries ensereVers)sia/ocs) als 71,699 93,767 Simcoe.. LAR Ahy ee E 1,824 2,037 
New Richmond ),....0.00..00000+0- 2,575 2,807 Sioux Lookout. 241 285 
PorbuAdire dey calsscstcine vee usieleiesls 1,471 1,572 Smiths Falls.. 745 739 
QUEBEC iscciciaicintaie civisieyers ioe nerninie caine 15,845 18,455 Stratford... ...sms 1,211 1,407 
RQTITIOUBICUtp ae cpietina erate molevsiet siessre/e 5,696 6,272 Sturgeon Falls..........++.+++++- 1,073 1/210 
Riviére du Loup...........+--+++- 6,560 7,337 Sudbury.......:sseeeeeeeeee eee 4,833 5,808 
BU GSLY Sl oiecian ive ows ine sole ce 1 929 1,719 Tillsonburg WAS teat alent aie es 603 646 
PROUG Ms Sstaatere ainisre’s nie ors sotsisis otia's"e 2,537 3,908 AP PTAA TAAANIS sc siarssera, a4 oie tele v0: wtaiviae as 2,458 2,800 
Ste. haan des Monts 1,463 1,862 “PST OHO wiataiselave loraval siacalats aio Aiereconeaees 54,274 66, oa 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...........- 1,402 1,831 PTW TINCT s < hotare avtrsieieleiis) oguaielevelaretsn ne 933 1,205 
Gite UN Orese iia ne csris Fe amine alae nies 2,833 3,556 Walkerton c.cccecnsaowsaren ne ve cine 1,185 1,453 
St. Hyacinthe.......c00csseeccens 2,375 3,219 Wallaceburg... ces cve ec news nis einai 945 1,178 
Se Terni, . ho dara dulce aera waarmee 2,612 3,180 Welland 2,658 3,063 
Se. TErOmie: cc ccc eiatereerelslnitiagme vie. 2,206 2,870 Weston. ; 4,588 5,628 
Gept-Hes. cnc. sc scence now scecear 3,088 3,336 Windsor 10,918 12 466 
STisi AML LOIN sor arctatntn sel eVvierais w]e leleieiais 5,404 5,756 Woodstock 1,232 1,945 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




























(1) Previous ob) Previous 
Office Tako Year Office Jan. 31, Year 
1962 Feb. 2, 1962 Feb. 2, 
1961 1961 
Manitoba, icc sits dso nenentevcine 35,905 35,548 || British Columbia..... ae SAE Re 81,873 94,168 
Brandon Wasps ares ae chener 3,318 3,376 Chilliwaclota...ceoeernae cee 2,802 2,646 
Dap hinsay el cchenceeece cee. 2,347 2,414 Courtenay ms. aoe eee 1,429 1,639 
ANE LOMENN Ac nindjcccrereracc Gaceen 258 290 Cranbroolks jassenet oaseeen 1,387 1,531 
Portage la Prairie.............0.. 1,621 1,776 Dawson Creeley ofc. 5. se 1,168 1,325 
pEheePasteyy. Anadcecnnicanmeren 482 498 Duncan se. 8). Soe 1,090 1,457 
Wann pe pape nt ten cok nn ee 27,879 27,194 Kamloops cessce ces 2,085 1,874 
Kelowna. . 2,074 2,208 
Saskatchewan..................... 27,612 28,618 Kitimat..... 207 275 
Ste Valo n tose. sas ten iceee crise 622 745 Mission City 1,851 1,985 
Mloydminster ssf. 6s ccccce occ 685 742 ANALIMOUE, Maneater ener ee 1,386 2,041 
Moose Tawar ct). eee eee ae 2,268 2,338 Nelson tite s. 4... AR Gee eae 1,451 1,619 
North Battleford................. Ui717 1,796 New Westminster 12,441 13,155 
erince: Al berteente cee ae 3,412 3, 283 Pentictonse. seen os ccs. 2,30 2,280 
ERezing sae Neen Stared Taek 6,770 6,954 Port:Al bernie. See ee ee ee 844 1,355 
Saskatoonene tae waaccnere rc cee 6,129 6,503 Prince! George... oe, aa ene 1,725 2,402 
with; Curren twee: eee a. 1,467 1,484 iPrmce: Rupent.ceencee see as none 1,836 2,326 
Wey burnynne. score 768 837 iPrinéebouyy...- eee cee 754 711 
Morktonepahes Pees 2 3,774 3,936 Quesnel Sia nt eee 1,174 1,276 
rail esas A cae eck he owinen 1,362 1,536 
Alberta seeseeceseSaaeswexmeekctne 39,617 44,326 Vancouvers: a. eee eae ee 34,387 40,651 
AB A IPIMOTE yas hear cere acc et 657 778 iVernon ets ay eee LSet 5 oe 2,735 3,083 
Calgary meacnnee 11,894 13,292 Victomase.ces nan ee eee 4,716 5,946 
Pe 699 7il Whitehorse: 26. eet eens 663 847 
B aspaoisats 17,174 20,044 
Rtaenles 576 638:|/)\ Canada taser ae heenee eee 731,155 | 854,738 
Mers/etaieteavels 991 1,308 
de thibridaam ay seen sanennencce. 3,832 3,701 Males i. eeph aise ee ehoaee oe 570,061 668 , 766 
Medicine: Hagsenviine Nee 1,922 1,829 
IRGC Geieas sicckyed nanan eaiec: 1,872 2,025 Bem ales Wat. o atc, wee 161,094 185,972 





© Preliminary subject to revision. 











®) Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the Sydney, N.S. local office. 
3) neludes 1,411 unplaced applicants for Magdalen Islands. 
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Technical Note to ‘’D’’ Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from operations of National 
Employment Offices. These statistics, there- 
fore, must be interpreted in the light of National 
Employment Service policy, operations, and 
reporting methods. Within this context, these 
operational statistics can provide useful in- 
formation on labour supply and demand, 
historically and at specific points in time, by 
occupations, industries and local office areas. 

Each National Employment Office is engaged 
in: (1) receiving applications for employ- 
ment, assessing and recording the qualifica- 
tions, interests, and aptitudes of the applicants, 
and assigning the occupational classifications 
which represent the applicants’ highest levels 
of skill; (2) receiving orders for workers from 
employers, recording the employers’ specifica- 
tions for job vacancies, and classifying the 
orders occupationally and according to the 
industrial activity of the employers; (3) 
selecting from among available applicants the 
persons whose qualifications most closely 
approximate the specifications on the employers’ 
orders; and (4) initiating clearance procedure 
to inform other National Employment Offices 
when suitable applicants are not available 
locally to fill employers’ requirements. (There 
are numerous other related activities engaged 
in by National Employment Offices, but these 
are not the subject of the operational statistics 
under discussion.) 

The industrial classification system used to 
classify employers and employers’ orders is the 
Standard Industrial Classification of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The occupational classification system used 
for classifying employers’ orders and applica- 
tions for employment is that of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, published by the 
United States Employment Service. This system 
is based solely on the needs of the personnel 
selection process, and as a result is dissimilar 
from other occupational groupings such as 
occur in the census or in various salary 
evaluation systems. 

The two basic statistical reports 
National Employment Service _ reflect 
operations and systems of classification. 

One of these statistical reports is produced 
from a physical count of the local office files 
of orders and applications, and shows by occu- 
pational groups the number of unfilled vacan- 
cies and registrations for employment that are 
active on the last working day of each month. 
Certain exclusions are made in this count, how- 
ever. Total unfilled vacancies specifically 
exclude ‘deferred vacancies,” i.e., those 
vacancies that are listed with the local offices 


of the 
these 


but for which employers are not yet ready to 
accept referrals or confirm hiring. Total 
registrations for employment exclude those per- 
sons who are known to be employed but are 
seeking different work, those persons who also 
have applications registered with other local 
offices, those persons who are seeking part-time 
work only, those persons who have registered 
in advance of their availability for work, 
and a few other similar categories. Since 
registrations are retained on an active basis for 
14 days. These totals will include some 
applicants who have found work on their 
own but have not so notified the local office. 
Month-end data taken from this report on 
unfilled vacancies and registrations for em- 
ployment are to be found in Tables D-1, D-4 
and D-5. With particular reference to Table 
D-5, it should be noted that the totals given for 
each office represent the whole area served by 
the office and not simply those in the city or 
town in which the office is located. 


The other basic statistical report contains 
monthly totals of certain National Employment 
Office operations, including such items as 
registrations received, vacancies notified, and 
placements affected, during the whole of the 
month reported. In this report, “registrations 
received” include the total mumber of 
registrations recorded during the month, and 
therefore differ considerably from “registrations 
for employment” taken from the other report, 
which deals only with selected registrations at a 
specific point in time. Vacancies notified and 
placements effected are recorded in this report 
by industry groups, but in the table published 
here, only placements effected are shown by 
industry groups. 


“Vacancies Notified” are the total number of 
job openings that have been listed by employers 
with National Employment Offices, and, as 
such, provide an indication of fluctuations in 
the demand for workers. “Placements Effected” 
are the number of confirmed placements made 
by the NES on the vacancies notified. As such, 
placements effected provide an_ indicator of 
the number of persons who have found employ- 
ment during the period. Placements effected 
include regular placements, casual placements 
(in jobs with an anticipated duration of six 
days or less), and transfers-out (placements 
involving the movement of workers from one 
local office area to another). 


Tables D-2 and D-3 contain data on registra- 
tions received, vacancies notified and placements 
effected, and placements by industry, respec- 
tively, taken from the operational report cover- 
ing the whole of each month. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE h-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














End of: Total Employed Claimants 
NO GIS INO VET DO LN xticiaiaropstain ess eateyoepee omeca radars Eee ee 4,110,000 3,724,000 386 ,000* 

OCCOBERS son eee ccanec ny Tee Ce ee ae eee 3,991,000 3,722,300 268,700 
: 3,966,000 3,736,800 229 ,200 

3,987,000 3,757,700 229 ,300 

3,971,000 3,715,700 255,300 

3,948,000 3,676,100 266,900 

3,891,000 3,550,000 341,000 

4,126,000 3,412,900 713,100 

4,210,000 3,372,000 838,000 

4,247,000 3,374,200 872,800 

4,240,000 3,393,100 846,900 

4,251,000 3,496,900 754,100 

4,110,000 3,624,800 485,200 














* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month novement of the employed and claimants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 
Province 

bs Total | Entitled | Not, 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to ae 2 Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland nasfiscdisie al aes 18 , 832 17,162 1,670 15,945 13,824 2,121 7,028 
Prince Edward Island............. 4,325 3,948 377 4,107 3,646 461 1,015 
NONSISCOtIAN Gg maa oerine asian: 19,024 14,801 4,223 17,501 15,298 2,203 5,651 
New Brunswick..../:20........... 18 , 694 15,709 2,985 17,641 15,159 2,482 4,652 
Quebec, ..aeseeeer. ee. Sree m0 7 B08 78,724 28,580 93,881 78,441 15,440 39,033 
Ontario .sere nine. Ange teresa. ted 105,107 73,230 31,877 97,562 82,041 15,521 33,127 
IMEMIGOD Batre mere ect te eee 15,867 11,839 4,028 16,277 13,877 2,400 3,869 
Saskatchewan.................... 12,175 9,325 2,850 11,557 9,687 1,870 3,769 
EA Dertae mearnsii eete ae cet heen 17,060 12,278 4,782 16,679 14,095 2,584 5,210 
British Columbia, .........:...+.. 39,485 28,852 10,633 40 364 32,931 7,433 10,894 

Total, Canada, December 1961 357 ,873 265,868 92,005 331,514 278,999 52,515 14,24 

Total, Canada, November 1961| 252,551 178,400 74,151 212,546 159,464 53,082 187886 
Total, Canada, December 1960] 448,319 325,011 123,308 429,960 370,495 59,465 122,427 





*Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 47,683. 


{ In addition, 42,033 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,126 were s ecial request: t d 
were appeals by claimants. There were 15,413 revised claims pending at the end of the won, Oy ees 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 


POSTAL, DECEMBER 29, 1961 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Total 
Province and Sex Claimants} 2 or Over 
Tees 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 

Canada, oe Meese i kickin 601,210 }239,722 |130,844 | 97,376 | 47,190 | 27,119 | 15,688 | 43,271 

GS or eN ek cet 472,040 |200,323 |107,094 | 77,559 | 33,721 | 17,678 9,682 | 25,983 

BOHIRIG access nos oe sais 129,170 | 39,399 | 23,750 | 19,817 | 13,469 9,441 6,006 | 17,288 
Newfoundland...........- 27,909 | 14,980 6,900 2,855 1,201 510 295 1,168 . 

Male. ods stk ce atcce 26,369 | 14,593 6,578 2,649 1,024 394 223 908 





Number of weeks on claim 








1,540 387 322 206 177 116 72 260 
5,910 | 2,762 | 2,082 592 186 94 50 144 
4,927 | 2,429} 1,735 462 136 62 24 79 
983 333 347 130 50 32 26 65 
30,259 | 11,636 | 7,050} 4,617] 2,009] 1,518 866 | 2,563 
26,076 | 10,590 | 6,217] 3,989 | 1,549 | 1,167 664 | 1,900 
4,183 | 1,046 833 628 460 351 202 663 


29,237 | 11,374 | 8,062] 4,483 | 1,972] 1,123 523 | 1,700 
24,043 | 10,088 |} 6,725 | 3,720] 1,428 685 322 | 1,075 
5,194 | 1,286] 1,337 763 544 438 201 625 


174,500 | 74,281 | 35,487 | 26,363 | 12,676 | 7,595 | 4,910 | 13,188 
135,317 | 61,103 | 28,708 | 20,754] 9,161 | 4,983 | 3,008) 7,600 
39,183 | 13,178 | 6,779 | 5,609 | 3,515} 2,612) 1,902 | 5,588 


178,629 | 70,448 | 35,917 | 29,225 | 14,800 | 8,390 | 4,991 | 14,858 
132,416 | 55,387 | 27,702 | 22,460 | 10,001 | 5,154) 2,931 | 8,781 
46,213 | 15,061 | 8,215 | 6,765 | 4,799] 3,236 | 2,060 | 6,077 


31,175 | 10,764 | 7,044} 6,809 | 2,779 | 1,406 701 | 1,672 
25,039 | 8,960 | 5,837] 5,507 | 2,131} 1,038 529 | 1,037 
6,136 | 1,804] 1,207} 1,302 648 368 172 635 


21,733 | 7,722] 5,053 | 4,523] 1,861 | 1,003 503 | 1,068 
17,898 | 6,617] 4,403 | 38,872] 1,402 682 309 613 
3,835 | 1,105 650 651 459 321 194 455 


31,826 | 11,336 | 6,729] 6,351 | 3,151) 1,586 879 | 1,794 
25,460 | 9,856 | 5,791 | 5,146] 2,200 949 
6,366 | 1,480 938 | 1,205 951 637 390 765 


70,032 | 24,419 | 16,520 | 11,558 | 6,555 | 3,894 | 1,970) 5,116 
54,495 | 20,700 | 13,398 | 9,000] 4,689] 2,564] 1,183 | 2,961 
15,537 | 3,719 | 3,122] 2,558) 1,866] 1,330 787 | 2,155 








___|Percent- Deosabet 
Poo 1 Total 
ostal |claimants 
36.6 754,117 
39.3 594,232 
26.8 159,885 
83.0 82, 463 
84.5 30,688 
58.5 1,775 
79.7 6,415 
81.5 5,386 
70.9 1,029 
54.1 39 , 439 
56.3 35 ,284 
40.4 4,155 
68.3 34,568 
69.7 29,181 
62.1 5,387 
35.4 229,345 
38.2 177,854 
25.7 61,491 
23.1 234,136 
23.8 172,570 
21.1 61,566 
29.2 32,127 
31.4 26,119 
20.5 6,008 
51.8 22,937 
55.6 19,033 
33.9 3,904 
33.0 35,985 
34.5 29,306 
27.1 6,679 
31.7 86,702 


33.8 68.811 
26.0 17,891 


a ee 


TABLE E-4— BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


eee oagvwnwNw_n_»nn ES o—o—eenwywem 

















Ou 
Feels 0 
Province Mba Benefit 
Paid 
$ 

TN eopysk Oram Leura Cleo cress tei cles deat love odes pvetinvalotaie cote opa'e (o ornagie ni siale Cia.e'ays veceqarm storey elecereiste/aleisistels))« 27 ,362 651,515 
Prince Hdward Island ..scsc0cccscescccerssecesseeae cree ssececract ce teeceuasce cence 6,342 133 ,840 
AT COLES ee ee eee erase cree oie ata cenTaG css ets ernie cnuniar ot fle euatagayane (oss /07e 0x6 sie sia(ailehe. ct 53,304 1,222,566 
IN spa Brum Wp TC I seat asorc tose eG cro es pictoss ope) Seto rovelos MyAose)opsiis\e olevalessheinielzipis Siexergia]e(susiris/sle!e eibiale;sie'« s/s 44,851 972,471 
Qucbaomene ett ae tet alert neem do mmeneam naa tuanmmaeruincarage= sine! 347 ,397 8,280,628 
(yaa ATL ss Sete raver esc ooeesosc aga Iolani hal evel eedo ete contin ch ones) ote rsinudy age miei eiate (riaaafa!s" «218 402,489 9,789 , 182 
AATEC Pee eee tea taste ote ctine oles heaves coteharstate ai meterar satsinysteisiaiciirists ikertislorecaretcc’eferehent)e ec 65,008 1,602,108 
Fees ICA EOTIG WAAL sre he or eessee Pete aievasePoVan eter choc a) rotm ae eiwenarsrenrie oie ay otesejararolehetasasataleuesn ite! sieveleisieys 44,320 1,089 , 237 
ATV eae et ee ee ee Siete ee ets shoe ate tence skeptical cay letng eta ads eob nus eacisn=t bly nyo] enss) a(n} 2/2 41 2¢. 2.6 Tove 71 535 1,772,277 
Tea eas bau Gheok aa bats terota crete sieeve rate ote nicte stele steel sheomiste ates fecaseyspsycrp salasbaaQalunePiai le oe elgierbiase #:0¥e 153,995 3,933,569 

Total, Canada, December 1961..........+--+-eeeer cere eters tee eres sree 1,216,603 29 , 447 ,393 

Total, Canada, November 1961.........--.2+:seeecseeesee renee terete 881 , 230 20,938,313 

Total, Canada, December 1960.........-+-.02+e+steeercttesn erst tres 1,691,081 39,765,534 

* “Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 


(1949=100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Health Recre- 
— oun Clothi Transpor- and ation aoe ceo 
Total Food ousing othing | “ation Parsanal aad ne = 
Care Reading co 
122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960S Vear megaess scenes: sce 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961—February................ 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
Mancht: #859, eno ee 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
FA DTU RG Mes: dete cae ae 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
Miayaes cere aneeae eee 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
JUNes ee, Jae ee 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
SULS35 es eeiec.= oe tian 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
PATICUS Mey <5.) Se as ee 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
Septembersy..5...6e+ 20s. 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
October. ene ee 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
November. 52.5 0h 0s +esn 129.7 123.6 183.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
December....5.0.0..c.5-k 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—January............2..0: 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
He brustye a. 4 eens ee 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 








TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1962 




























(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

. House- |Commod- 
— Tau Dae Tat Food Shelter | Clothing hold ities 

1961 1961 1962 Operation | and 

Services 
St. John’s, INGE Clie cert ecto 116.2 116.5 116.4 110.4 115.2 109.7 112.1 132.8 
Halifax Sara arevn' ssakgest ets ‘ 127.9 129.5 129.3 120.7 137.8 121.7 130.9 140.8 
SaintWJohney.e.0..0 : 130.0 130.7 130.5 123.8 141.5 121.0 124.7 144.2 
Montreal.... 129.4 130.9 130.2 130.8 146.8 104.0 120.6 140.7 
Ottawa.... Re 129.7 131.6 130.9 123.7 149.8 116.2 122.8 142.8 
Toronto... apace 131.2 131.9 131.6 123.5 152.1 115.2 125.9 140.7 
Winnipeg........ Soha orayerernert ate 127.3 128.9 128.9 126.8 136.9 116.8 120.3 138.2 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 125.1 126.1 126.5 122.6 124.3 125.3 128.4 132.1 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 125.1 125.8 125.7 120.2 125.7 120.7 128.1 134.1 
WMancouversass 5. .nemee, 130.3 130.1 130.1 125.7 136.8 114.8 135.5 137.2 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each cit: 
: er and should 
actual levels of prices as between cities. Ps nai baipead te comsbare 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-i—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 


















ae . Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
trikes and |——-———— 
ee pockets Duration in Man-Days 
Bo OSE Or gy cay een’ Strikes and Workers 
During Month Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
LOD Meese ERE ee iis sora oniee Sas eee 242 249 91,409 1,634,880 0.14 
HOGS Sacer aoe teeniestener sie cles cnaretiors (4 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
POG aera oa kin Saatapete oie octnere ache cereNaree 203 218 100,127 2,286,900 0.19 
ODD ee article oie ote aaron ele Seine a Misia! ots ike ior ers 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
LOG in Ae te pie ok Se alot wks tak sidin o,adip tot lates ake 271 286 97,800 1,340,970 0.11 
ML OG Ms SANU ALY oc ce cioiet oie le ac eral ciclo cictoTialeCoierare 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
VG TUN e ee tee oinie(ercinns eee. efeteuee ors 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
DEAF ONG 7 ois yc Sie Seth arsste a a's soto werecer nes 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
PODTU Sica cine cretoe ep» nie peed winters oasis 18 30 6,265 59,240 0.06 
(May seccccat recat consis stride see anes 33 50 12,001 107 ,480 0.10 
BONG Pee a sactros ee me ce elnte aie nel orate 21 38 12,323 128,020 0.12 
DULY: se oe eons cet east tities syei yates aplete n= 28 41 8,826 94,560 0.09 
RUGS cee rn Pan Sete toe ee 32 47 8,067 64,570 0.06 
September... : assis 31 53 10,664 105,500 0.09 
October. s5-ceon-- asc a 30 58 41,043 428 ,650 0.39 
INGy GO Del... erssltebels s.acisr aye 22 48 11,032 123,940 0.11 
Decom DER cic. cre naan aided 12 42 22,053 139,390 0.13 
STG62 7 DABUATY ichcsiessiere.« 6.0 cece ors mictersis.ecsheiale 20 40 9,174 85,420 0.08 








* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JANUARY 1962, BY INDUSTRY JANUARY 1962, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 














Strikes | Workers Man- Strikes | Workers Man- 















Industry L ee mate Involved} Days Jurisdiction Ti ee Involved| Days 
Sears Al craiatanetorayafetell craipieretseatcnetel | slatsreratetoce ate Newfoundland.......... 2 199 810 
al be Sada 2 620 | 10,330 Prince Edward Island...|.........-|..0e-ee-0sJeeeeeseee. 
Manufacturing. . 17 5,870 41,870 Nova Scotia............ 1 702 1,000 
Construction... . es 9 687 9,810 New Brunswick......... i 154 2,160 
Transpn. & utilities 6 1,384 10,400 Quebec......++.-2.e-0-- 3 965 17,240 
EDTA Gs ences isu hates 4 101 2,230 ONGAMIOS s iesercsece e/deitlecerisr« 22 5,676 46,480 
TE TTISTI COR erie asctreeteaye ll rele ©! o.syels}s\ai||stere/sforeseleia.e\[leleletoreisls + ate IManitoDaiccnrcitisisteieeets 1 0 1,760 
Services tase cess see 2 10,780 i iewas ayers toe lsteisietclnve:s ge laperes pene Boi 

i ini OMe iissa's 2 5\8aie lll aisic sisierarstelollievetate\n‘ele > oe PEGA. phase tolesiisnerceis ji 
Pecans amen se Batis Columbia... -. i 258 4,560 
All industries....... 40 85,420 Pederal yas anavicersincniss 1 884 8,100 
ST See Te 7 a All jurisdictions..... 40 9,174 85,420 
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TABLE G-4_—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JANUARY 
































1962 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industr, y eee Man-Days Date Major Issues 
. orkers iad ~ 
Employ: er Union Livslved eae Tet Result 
Location tenn mulated Pcie 
Mines 
Metal ‘: ; ° 
Opemiska Copper Mines, Mining Employees’ 450 | 9,900 | 32,400 | Oct. 20 |Job classification, sickness 
Chapais, Que. Medera biong( CANCE) eamenn (mame an | umn | Rune ieee || aes eon and accident insurance, seni- 
ority, union security~ 
Non-Metal ee 5 
Newfoundland Fluorspar, St. Lawrence Workers’ 170 430 430 | Jan. 29 |Objection to shift boss~ 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. Protective: Unions (ind:)) 5). Wis |, clean) oie (cee nee 
MANUFACTURING 
Rubber j 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.|Rubber Workers Loc. 232 300 600 600 | Jan. 8 |Suspension of one employee~ 
of Canada, (AFL-CIO CLC) Jan. 10 |Return of workers. 
New Toronto, Ont. 
Clothing 
Taran Furs, Butcher Workmen Loc. 145 | 1,420] 1,420] Jan. 9 |Wages~ 
Montreal, Que. {00 AME-CIO}CUC iat!) = tanner || o amukel | eee 
Furniture and Fiztures 
Canadian Office and School Carpenters Loc. 3189 109 2,400 | 12,370 | Sep. 8 | Union security~ 
Furniture, (AGTClLO;,.CLC)Miage. Wie bull) el alfa alien oe 
Preston, Ont. 
Primary Metals 
R. D. Werner Co., Steelworkers Loc. 2784 179 | 3,940] 5,730 | Dec. 15 |Wages~ 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ween 
Dominion Iron and Steel Steelworkers Loc. 1064 702 1,000 | 1,000 | Jan. 22 |Presence of efficiency ex- 
Sydney, N.S (AFL-CIO, CLC) Jan. 24 |perts~ Return of workers 
Transporation Equipment 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Auto Workers Loc. 707 3,255 | 12,900 | 12,900 | Jan. 10 |Wages, fringe benefits~Mini- 
Oakville, Ont. (AFL-CIO, CLC) (110) Jan. 16 |mum of 18¢ an hr. increase 
over 3-yr. agreement; im- 
proved fringe benefits. 
Electrical Products 
Canadian Westinghouse, U.E. Loe. 512 (Ind,) 1389 | 2,640] 5,750] Nov. 29 Wages, seniority, holidays~ 
Toronto, Ont. Jan. 29 |5¢ an hr. immediately, plus 
9¢ an hr. spread over three 
10-month periods; additional 
3¢ an hr. on job evaluation. 
Picallanecus Morsloeturing ae - 
eliable Fur Dressers utcher Workmen Loc. 85 200 3,200 3,200 J 10 |W. 5 i i 
Dyers, Shiner Fur Dyeing | (AFL-CIO, CLC) se ational saree ae ae 
Toronto, Ont. 
Fur Trade Ass’n. of Canada _|Butcher Workmen Loc. 54 370 | 5,920] 5,920] Jan. 10 |Wa es, fringe benefits i 
(Quebec) (AFL-CIO, CLC) aaaeeh nakioney agrenmngnae a 
Montreal, Que. 
Cohn & Son, Trans-Canada Butcher Workmen Loc. 110} 1,760] 1,760] Jan. 10 i i 
Fur Dressers & Dyers. 175F (AFL-CIO, CLC) pee Mn aah ps aire yo oa 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Con 
notario lathing contractors, Lathers Loc. 97 100 | 2,200} 6,000 * i 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO, CLC) oa peed fetlireys ioegnondr 
Saint John Builders’ Exchange Carpenters Loc. 1386 154 2,160 6,030 | Nov. 27 |Wa, i iti 
1 ; 5 ‘ ae ges, working conditions, 
Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO, CLC) Jan. 22 |paid statutory holidays, 
union security~10¢ an hr. 
increase, improved union 
security clause. 
Brown & Root, Plumbers Loc. 488 170 2,64 ~ 
Windfall, Alta. (AFL-CIO, CLC) coil gae? i Bite Vie 
TRANSPN. & Utiirries 
praneportation ‘ 
our automobile hauling firms,|Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind. 11 
Galville, Oshawa, Windsor c (Ind.) 1} 1,020} 3,700 | Nov. 26 Wages, control of welfare 
auher pointe, Ons Jan. 15 |fund~6¢ an hr. increase 
5 . annually for 8-yrs.; contri- 
butory plan; jointly admini- 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JANUARY 























1962 
(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
— Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers a ee 
= Involved cou. | Lermi- Result 
Location January] mulated| Ration 
Five automobile hauling Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 884 8,100 | 29,470 | Nov. 26 |Wages, control of welfare 
firms, Jan. 15 |fund~6¢ an hr. increase 
Various centres, Que., and Ont. annually for 3-yrs.; contri- 
butory pension plan; jointly 
administered welfare fund. 
Motorways (Ontario) Ltd. Teamsters Loc. 938 330 530 530 | Jan. 17 |Hiring leased drivers~Re- 
North Bay, Rexdale, other (AFL-CIO, CLC) Jan. 20 |turn of workers pending 
centres, Ont. further negotiations. 
Service INDUSTRIES 
Personal Services 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 500 | 10,460 157,470 | Apr. 24 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (AREECTO,C EG 0 Ne i ee mes, caters 
Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
4 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 











A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For O Per 
Only @ Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LaBour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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The Department of Labour Today 





Preparation of Girls for Employment 


A consultative group on the role of the 
Women’s Bureau in relation to the prepara- 
tion of girls and women for participation in 
the labour force was convened by the 
Department of Labour last month. 

Some forty persons with special com- 
petence in vocational counselling and train- 
ing, and in job placement, participated. 
Most of them were associated with national 
organizations, e.g., Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Catholic 
Women’s League of Canada, National 
Council of Women, Canadian Home and 
School and Parent-Teacher Federation. In 
addition to officials of the Department of 
Labour, representatives of several govern- 
ment departments attended. 

The meeting’s program was designed to 
explore some of the more common problems 
that arise in relation to women’s employ- 
ment, from the point of view of their 
employers, of the employee organizations 
to which they belong, and of the women 
themselves; and to explore the emphases 
needed in the vocational counselling and 
training of girls and women, with special 
attention to the role of the agencies and 
organizations concerned with these problems. 

Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, was chairman. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, Dr. 
George V. Haythorne, welcoming the par- 
ticipants, stressed the importance of human 
relations in the work of the Department. 
He explained that questions of education 
and training for participation in the labour 
force had to be tackled on a joint basis 
in order to determine the appropriate way 
of dealing with them in the various groups 
and organizations concerned. 

Three employer representatives and three 
employee representatives from fields of 
work in which women engage gave brief 
talks, speaking about numbers of female 
employees in their organizations, the types 
of work they engaged in, their age groups, 
the educational and training requirements 
for employment, the main sources from 
which they were drawn, and their strengths 
and weaknesses. They also told how the 
employee was received into the organiza- 
tion and how introduced to the employee 
organization. 

The speakers were: Miss Frances M. 
Richards, Assistant Personnel Officer, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada; Miss 
Iona Samis, Administrative Assistant, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, Toronto; 
Miss Jeanne Duval, Vice-President, Con- 
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federation of National Trade Unions; Ben 
Gingras, customer service, Simpsons-Sears 
Limited, Ottawa; Dr. Floyd G. Robinson, 
Director of Research, Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation; and F. L. W. McKim, Assistant 
Director, Administrative Services, National 
Research Council, Ottawa. 

Their talks were preceded by a brief 
analysis of the behaviour patterns of women 
in the working world by a psychologist, Dr. 
Grace Maynard, a personnel administrator 
with the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. She presented a few generali- 
zations that have become stereotypes: most 
young women are not career-oriented; their 
work interest tends to be submerged by their 
preoccupation with marriage. 

Later, she said, roughly at about age 35, 
they tend to become more identified with 
the work situation, show interest in advance- 
ment, and, now being recognized as com- 
petitors, may feel the brunt of a certain 
discrimination. 

The remarks of the members of the sym- 
posium bore out Dr. Maynard’s statements. 

Miss Richards described the female 
clerical employees in her company: general 
clerical, office machine operators, and ste- 
nographers. Of these, 45 per cent are under 
the age of 20; three-quarters have less than 
five years of service, and 14 per cent more 
than 24 years. 

For about 75 per cent of the jobs in the 
company, high school graduation jis pre- 
ferred. Junior jobs are filled by girls with 
two or three years of high school. A few 
university graduates are placed each year 
in special areas of work. 

Because her company had installed an 
electronic data processing unit, Miss Rich- 
ards foresaw a need for fewer girls for 
routine work; girls seeking employment 
there in future would need a better aca- 
demic background. 

Mr. Gingras said his company had been 
hiring married women from the immediate 
neighborhood of the store as sales girls 
because of their availability and the fact 
that it was difficult for them to go long 
distances to work. 

Miss Samis reported that one fifth of the 
UPWA membership was female. These 
women are engaged in packaging and can- 
ning, mainly on routine and fairly. simple 
tasks. Technological improvements will 
probably mean a reduction in the number of 
such jobs. The average age of women in 
the industry was now between 30 and 40. 

(Continued on page 420) 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1912 


00 Years Ago This Month 


“At the present time, no economic question is touching the lives of the people 
more vitally than the high cost of living,” says Minister of Labour—in 1912. 
On April 1 Grand Trunk Railway cancels wage increases in effect from January 1 


“At the present moment no economic 
question is touching the lives of the people 
more vitally and in a more comprehensive 
way than the high cost of living,” Hon. 
T. W. Crothers, Minister of Labour, said 
in the House of Commons in March 1912. 
He made the statement when tabling a 
special report issued by the Department of 
Labour on the course of wholesale prices 
in Canada during the previous year. 

According to the account published in 
the LaBouR GAzeETTE of April 1912, the 
Minister recalled “the widespread agitation 
which swept over this country and the 
United States about three years ago, when 
prices after a steady rise for more than 10 
years reached what was then regarded as an 
unprecedentedly high level.” This upward 
movement, he said, had been checked by 
the financial panic of the fall of 1907, and 
there had been a breathing spell in 1908 
and 1909. “In 1910, however, the progress 
upward began again almost as rapidly as 
ever,” and during the second half of 1911 
it had increased in rapidity. 

“Last year,” the Minister continued, 
“wholesale prices went up approximately 
3 per cent, and retail prices approximately 
5 per cent, over those of 1910; while, com- 
pared with 12 or 15 years ago, the rise 
has been over 40 per cent.” 

He went on to point out that this ques- 
tion of high prices was “not Canadian in 
any sense, but is world-wide.” He said that 
a movement was then on foot, in which 
the President of the United States had taken 
the lead, to establish an international com- 
mission to inquire into the causes of the 
rise and steps to be taken to deal with it. 

At that time, the Department of Labour’s 
statistics of prices dealt mainly with whole- 
sale prices, as being the easiest to collect, 
but the GAZETTE said that the Department 
was planning “to treat the subject of retail 
prices ultimately in much the same method 
as wholesale.” 

* * * 

Rates of pay for trainmen and yardmen 
employed by the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, including the rates for 1909 and 
1911, were given in a circular issued by 
the company in March 1912, which was 
published in the LaBour GAZETTE. The 
rates for 1911 showed a substantial increase 
over those for the earlier year. 
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For conductors in passenger service, the 
1909 rates varied from $70 to $120.87, 
depending on the “run,” and in 1911 the 
range was from $100 to $135. For baggage- 
men in passenger service, the rates ranged 
from $50 to $86.10 in 1909 and from 
$60 to $90 in 1911. For brakemen in the 
same service, the rates ranged from $47 
to $83.10 in 1909, and from $55 to $85 
in 1911. 


The schedule also gave the rates that 
had become effective on January 1, 1912. 
The company, however, issued a statement 
to the following effect: “The rates of pay 
for 1912 to trainmen in the schedule referred 
to, as applied to branch lines and other 
light runs, have resulted in such abnormal 
increases in certain directions, taking into 
consideration the duties and responsibilities 
involved as compared with other and heav- 
ier runs, that it is felt an injustice, to other 
employees and to the Company as well, 
would be created by the continuance of 
these conditions.” 


The company therefore decided to cancel 
the new rates and revert to the rates that 
had been in effect in 1911. The agreement 
then in effect contained this clause: “The 
Company reserves the right to change these 
rates and regulations upon giving thirty 
days notice to do so.” 

The cancelled rates marked a very large 
increase over the 1911 rates. The rates for 
conductors in passenger service, for exam- 
ple, ranged from $125 to $183.31, compared 
with a $135 maximum under the 1911 
schedule; for mixed service, the 1912 con- 
ductor’s rate for one run was $188.76, com- 
pared with $100 in 1911. 

A settlement reached between the Grand 
Trunk and its trainmen after a strike dur- 
ing the summer of 1910 (L.G. 1960, p. 
798) brought into effect on January 1, 1912 
the “standard” agreement for trainmen em- 
ployed by railway companies east of the 
Great Lakes in Canada and the U.S. 

Under this settlement the GTR had put 
into effect from the beginning of 1912 the 
same rates as those paid by the CPR east 
of Fort William. But in March 1912, exer- 
cising the right conferred by the clause 
quoted above, the company announced its 
intention of cancelling on April 1 the rates 
that had come into effect on January 1. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Duke of Edinburgh’s Conference 
Opens May 13 in Montreal 


H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh’s Second 
Commonwealth Study Conference will open 
May 13 in Montreal and end June 6 in 
Vancouver. 

The theme of the Conference—the human 
consequences of the changing industrial 
environment—will be an extension of that 
of the 1956 Conference held at Oxford, 
England. Prince Philip, who presided over 
the 1956 event, will fill the same role this 
year. 

The Conference will be attended by 300 
representatives of more than 30 Common- 
wealth countries and areas. Canada will 
have about 70 members. The Conference 
has neither a government nor political 
character. 

The 29 Canadians who attended the 1956 
Conference put the idea of the second 
conference to Prince Philip, who met with 
a provisional committee during the Royal 
Tour of Canada in 1959. 





CLC Committee Produces Plan 
To Settle Dispute over Loggers 


The special committee set up by the 
Canadian Labour Congress to investigate 
the dispute over Newfoundland loggers 
between the International Woodworkers of 
America and the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
(L.G., Feb., p. 122) last month produced 
a proposal for settlement. The proposal was 
accepted immediately by the IWA but has 
not yet drawn any response from the Car- 
penters. 

A letter outlining the proposal was sent 
to both unions over the signature of Frank 
Hall, chairman of the special committee. 

Under the committee’s proposal, the CLC 
would issue a charter to provide a means 
for the loggers to become members of a 
union directly under the control of the 
Congress. The IWA and the Carpenters 
would undertake to refrain from organizing 
activity among the Newfoundland loggers 
for a period of one year. At the end of 
that time, the CLC would assist both the 
IWA and the Carpenters in approaching 
the loggers to seek membership and would, 
with the two unions, establish a method 
for the loggers to determine by which 
organization they wished to be represented. 


As part of the proposal, the CLC would 
undertake extensive organizing during the 
year, and both unions would urge their 
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present members to join the new CLC union 
and would make every effort to obtain 
improvements in wages and working con- 
ditions. 





Labour-Management Committees 


Meet in Second Conference 

The second Labour-Management Com- 
mittee Conference sponsored by the federal 
Department of Labour was held March 8 
at Cornwall, Ont. Many “excellent sugges- 
tions” on government aid in good labour- 
management relations resulted, stated Gor- 
don G. Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 

Panel discussions dealt with the role of 
management and labour in _ organizing 
labour-management activities and govern- 
ment contributions in fostering such co- 
operation. 

Mr. Cushing also emphasized the chal- 
lenge facing Canada through world technical 
progress, with its attendant social and moral 
responsibilities. Increased productivity and 
accelerated export programs called for 
closer co-operation between labour and 
management, he declared. 

About 100 union and management repre- 
sentatives attended the one-day Cornwall 
conference. The first conference in this 
series was held on February 1 and 2 in 
Winnipeg (L.G., March, p. 304). 


The National Productivity Council held 
its first labour-management seminar at 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., on 
March 15 and 16. 
According to Council Chairman H. 


George DeYoung, the purpose of the 
seminar was to provide a forum where 
labour and management representatives “can 
sit down together and take a frank look” 
at the problems of working together to make 
Canada grow. 





CLC Committee to Organize 
White Collar Workers 


A special conference of leaders of unions 
with an interest in the white collar field, 
convened by the Canadian Labour Congress, 
has set up a five-man steering committee. 
This act is a prelude to an intensive drive 
to organize white collar workers in Canada. 

Appointed to the steering committee were: 
Michael Rygus, Canadian Vice-President of 
the International Association of Machinists; 
Burris Ormsby, Co-Director of the “white 
collar” department of the United Steel- 
workers of America; William Lowe, Cana- 
dian representative of the Office Employees’ 
International Union; and David Wade, Vice- 
President of the Retail Clerks’ International 
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Association. The fifth member is William 
Dodge, Executive Vice-President of the 
CLE 


Shorter Work Week a ‘Must’ 
George Meany Now Says 


“If we continue to produce more and 
more with fewer and fewer people, we 
must reduce the work hours of American 
workers without reducing their earnings,” 
AFL-CIO President George Meany recently 
told delegates to the eighth annual legisla- 
tive conference of the federation’s Building 
and Construction Trades Department. 

Mr. Meany declared himself in favour of 
a shorter work week as a means of curing 
unemployment, but he did not state how 
much shorter he thought the work week 
should be. He said that the reduction in 
hours, without reduction in pay, should be 
such as was required “to assure employment 
to every American wanting work,” adding, 
“if this means 35, 34, 33 or 30 hours a 
week or less, so be it.” 

Mr. Meany’s demand for shorter hours is 
directly contrary to repeated policy state- 
ments on the same subject by President 
Kennedy, who has on a number of occasions 
declared his support for the retention of the 
40-hour week. Reducing the work week 
would not add to economic growth but 
would add to production and consumer 
costs and would prove self-defeating, besides 
adding to United States international balance 
of payments difficulties, he said. 








Fourth-Quarter Drop in Numbers 
Receiving Welfare Payments 


The numbers of persons receiving old age 
assistance, blind persons allowances and 
disabled persons allowances all decreased 
in the fourth quarter of 1961. 

The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance decreased from 99,964 at Sep- 
tember 30, 1961 to 99,651 at the end of 
the quarter, December 31, 1961. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,651,859.03 for the quarter, compared 
with $7,673,969.11 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $243,038,- 
932.37. 

At December 31, 1961, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $48.58 to $52.72. In all provinces 
the maximum assistance paid was $55 a 
month. 

Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons receiving allowances under 
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the Blind Persons Act decreased from 8,567 
at September 30 to 8,562 at December 31, 
1961. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,019,045.52 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,018,431.07 in the preceding quar- 
ter. Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $34,- 
616,203.49. 

At December 31, 1961, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $49.37 to $54.35. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons receiving allowances under 
the Disabled Persons Act decreased from 
50,217 at September 30 to 50,045 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1961. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,042,658.38 for the quarter, compared 
with $4,069,584.58 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $84,306,885.03. 

At December 31, 1961, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $52.80 to $54.58. In all provinces 
the maximum allowance paid was $55 a 
month. 


CCA Presents Pre-Budget Brief, 
Asks Income Tax Act Amendment 


The Canadian Construction Association 
presented to Hon. Donald Fleming, Minister 
of Finance, a brief containing resolutions 
adopted at the Association’s 1962 annual 
meeting that pertain to the Government’s 
taxation and expenditure policies. The brief 
was presented on March 6 for consideration 
in connection with the Government’s budget 
proposals. 

It recommended that complete write-off 
of capital equipment in industrial plants be 
permitted in any five years during the initial 
eight-year period and that the capital cost 
allowance rate for contractors’ plant be 
increased to 50 per cent. 

It urged amendments of the Income Tax 
Act to give legal status to the completed 
contract method of reporting income on 
lump sum contracts of less than two years’ 
duration, and extension of federal sales tax 
exemptions to include all construction 
materials and equipment. 

Commending the winter works program, 
the brief recommended that federal grants 
be made also to builders installing municipal 
services, among additional recommendations. 
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UIC’s First Executive Director, 


Dr. Allon Peebles Dies in Ottawa 


Dr. Allon Peebles, first Executive Director 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion and later Director of the Research and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Labour, died on March 13 at the age of 
61. 


After teaching economics at the University 
of California and at Columbia, where he 
obtained his Ph.D., Dr. Peebles was instru- 
mental in framing a Health Insurance Act 
in British Columbia from 1935 to 1941. 
Though never put into force, the Act was 
a preliminary to the setting up of the 
present B.C. hospital service. 


In 1941, Dr. Peebles came to Ottawa to 
take up his post with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Two years later he 
became Director of the Research and Statis- 
tics Branch. In 1947 he retired to engage 
in a private business enterprise (L.G., 1947, 
p. 1411). 

Entering the Civil Service again in 1949, 
he was economist to the Dominion Forester 
until 1954, when he retired. 





In Parliament Last Month 
(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs an- 
nounced that the Government had approved 
a policy that would permit recipients of 
war veterans allowance who are also eligible 
for an old age security pension to receive 
$10 a month of the latter pension ($20 if 
his spouse is also getting the pension) as 
exempt income for the purposes of the 
War Veterans Allowance Act (p. 1460). 

During the debate on supplementary esti- 
mates for the Department of Labour, the 
Minister of Labour gave the estimated 
capital expenditures on new technical and 
vocational training facilities by provinces 
on projects approved up to February 23, 
the federal Government’s share of which 
amounts to $179,200,000 (p. 1779). 

“Technical schools are now being built 
in places in Canada where there is no real 
need for them, yet in other communities 
where the need exists they are not being 
built,” Erhart Regier (Burnaby-Coquitlam) 
said during the debate (p. 1796). He also 
said that many of the courses taught in 
such schools “are a ridiculous and fantastic 
waste of the taxpayers’ money,” because 
the courses “bear very little resemblance to 
the technological age we are now entering.” 
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Hon. Paul Martin said, “We find an 
expenditure of close to $200,000,000 to 
build the wrong kind of schools in the 
wrong places for the wrong purposes to 
teach students we do not have through 
the services of teachers who do not exist.” 
(p. 1869). 

Walter Pitman (Peterborough), quoting a 
Department of Labour official, said that 
facilities were required at the post-high 
school technical training level, but not at 
the secondary school level. He also com- 
plained that the building of schools was 
being related to a make-work project, be- 
cause the cut-off date for the school-building 
program, March 31, 1963, related to winter 
works (p. 1830). 

The Minister of Labour defended the 
Government’s policy regarding technical 
training (p. 1878). He denied that schools 
are being built where they are not wanted, 
and said that they were being built after 
consultation with the provincial departments 
of education, the local school boards, and 
industry and labour. The courses are being 
offered “as a part of the apprenticeship 
program of the province following the 
recommendations of both industry and 
organized labour, through an apprenticeship 
advisory committee of which they are 
members,” Mr. Starr said. 

A Department of Labour supplementary 
estimate of $28,400,000 for technical and 
vocational training assistance was passed in 
committee of supply (p. 1900). 

A supplementary estimate to authorize 
the crediting of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund in case of need with sums not 
exceeding in the aggregate $25,000,000 was 
passed on March 19 in committee of supply 
(p. 1937). 

Earlier, Reynold Rapp (Humboldt-Mel- 
fort-Tisdale) proposed that the Government 
should consider amending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to allow seasonal farm 
labourers to receive benefits similar to those 
paid to seasonal fishermen (p. 1805). After 
debate, the House adjourned without taking 
any action. 

The Minister of Labour said that figures 
on employment and unemployment just 
released showed that 196,000 new jobs have 
been provided throughout the year, “so that 
by the month of February we have attained 
the number of new jobs required to reach 
[the] figure of 1,000,000 jobs in five years” 
that the report of the Senate Committee 
on Manpower and Employment had stated 
to be necessary (p. 1967). 

Bill C-29, to amend the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of age, was dropped 
at second reading (p. 2145). 
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Canadian Conference on Education 


Provision of more facilities at and beyond secondary school level for training 
in technical skills, and better teacher training two of the proposals made at 
2nd Canadian Conference on Education. Conference not likely to be repeated 


The provision of more facilities at and 
beyond the secondary school level for train- 
ing young people in the technical skills 
required for employment in business and 
industry; better training for, and a higher 
standard in the selection of teachers; and 
the development of a better understanding 
between English and French Canadians were 
some of the proposals made by the 2nd 
Canadian Conference on Education, held in 
Montreal on March 4 to 8. 


This second conference—the first was 
held in Ottawa in February 1958 (L.G. 
1958, p. 373)—-seems likely to be the last 
that will be held by the organization, in its 
present form at least, since some of the 
professional organizations that have been 
supporting it financially are withdrawing 
their support. Another factor tending to 
weaken the conference is the resignation, 
announced at the gathering, of two of the 
chief executives: Kurt Swinton, chairman of 
the national committee, and Max Swerdlow, 
chairman of the executive committee. Caro- 
line Robins, the conference’s executive secre- 
tary, also announced her resignation. 


The conference was attended by about 
2,000 delegates, almost a third of whom 
were French-Canadians, in contrast to the 
first conference, at which Quebec was 
scarcely represented. 

After an opening session on Sunday even- 
ing, at which Dr. Claude T. Bissell, President 
of the University of Toronto, was speaker, 
there were two plenary sessions, one on the 
first and one on the last day. On the second 
and third days the conference split into 
seven forums, each breaking into eight to 
ten work groups. 


Dr. Claude Bissell 


The present demand for vocational and 
technical training may be 20 years too late, 
in the opinion of Dr. Claude Bissell, Presi- 
dent of the University of Toronto and 
Chairman of the Canada Council, who gave 
the opening address of the conference. 

Dr. Bissell pointed out that with the 
advance of automation many jobs had dis- 
appeared by the time people were trained 
for them. Technical training, he thought, 
might better be left to industry, and aca- 
demic education should be concerned mainly 
with general liberal studies, to prepare Cana- 
dians for the exacting rigours of leisure. 
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Education would cease to be an affair of 
youth and would extend through “the entire 
lives of all of us,” he thought. 


Education and Employment 


One of the seven forums was on the 
subject, “Education and Employment.” A 
study with this title had been prepared by 
Arthur V. Piggott, Director, Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. (A summary 
of this study will appear in the May issue.) 

Miss Marion V. Royce, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, was one of 
the rapporteurs for this forum; another 
was A. L. Hepworth, Director of Education, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers. 

The following were participants in a sym- 
posium on the question, How can we help 
education to meet employment needs? H. L. 
Shepherd, Canadian Westinghouse Co.; Jean 
Marchand, President, Confederation of 
National Trade Unions; Robert Byron, 
Alberta Department of Education; and 
C. Ross Ford, Director, Vocational Training 
Branch, Department of Labour. 

Technical and trade training, to teach a 
man how to make a living, are good; but 
education should also teach him a little 
bit about how to live, said Mr. Marchand. 

He contended also that it was “not nor- 
mal” for employers to undertake the training 
of workers. “When they do the training it’s 
much too specialized, and makes workers 
too dependent upon a single industry,” he 
said. 

Mr. Marchand said that today the work- 
er’s life is dominated by the machine and 
by forces that are often beyond his com- 
prehension and control. He is unable to 
play any effective part in his political, social 
or economic life. 

Technical schools, he contended, should 
teach at least the rudiments of social, eco- 
nomic and _ political organization. They 
should also teach the worker how to use 
his leisure time, now that shorter working 
hours had given him so much of it. 

H. L. Shepherd called for more training 
of employees within industry. He thought 
that teachers should take more advice from 
business men in setting up their programs of 
education. 
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Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
in a statement to the conference marking 
the beginning of education week, said that 
the provision of educational facilities for all 
Canadians is one of the main challenges 
facing Canada. 

“Every Canadian,” he said, “must have 
the opportunity to develop his or her cap- 
abilities to the fullest. To make this pos- 
sible, all who are concerned with education 
and training must provide the paths of 
learning by which our youth can reach 
their full potential...” 





“If thoughtful employers and educators 
will study current facts together, some of 
our school programs in history, commerce, 
and social studies could be brought up to 
date. The resultant teaching would help 
young people to enter employment with a 
better understanding of economic, commer- 
cial and social facts of life,’ Mr. Shepherd 
said. 

Robert E. Byron said that in the past 
Canada had met its needs for skilled man- 
power largely by importing skilled workers, 
thereby denying Canadians a chance to par- 
ticipate fully in the development of their 
own country and in their own improvement. 

The price of this, Mr. Byron said, had 
been high unemployment as an increasingly 
mechanized society called for increasingly 
skilled men, which Canada had not been 
training. 

C. Ross Ford, reviewing technical training 
in the industrialized nations of Europe and 
Asia, said that Canada is playing in a league 
in which the competition is stiff, and against 
countries in which skill and technical com- 
petence have long been normally required in 
workers. 


In those countries, there had long been 
much closer contact between industry and 
the educationists than in Canada, Mr. Ford 
said. The purpose of this had been to ensure 
that the schools would train skilled workers 
of the type needed. He maintained that 
nation-wide standards of competence were 
essential. 


Recommendations 


From more than 100 proposals drawn up 
by the seven forums, the conference officers 
chose the following 13 for the special atten- 
tion of the delegates: 


1. Canada needs a “crash program” to 
develop a more comprehensive work force 
with “built-in mobility” to meet demands 
of the labour market through certification 


on a basis acceptable throughout the 
country. 
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2. More facilities at the secondary and 
post-secondary school level are needed to 
develop the technical skills boys and girls 
require for employment in business and 
industry. 

3. The minimum requirements for both 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
should be a uniform university degree, one 
year of further professional training, and 
some specialization in the field chosen. 


4. More stringent methods should be 
adopted to prevent undesirable candidates 
from entering the teaching profession, and 
to remove poor teachers already in it. 


5. Minimum academic qualifications 
should be established for school trustees, 
and they should be paid an honorarium 
sufficient to cover their out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 


6. Provincial laws should be amended 
where necessary to allow either of Canada’s 
two official languages to be used as the 
language of instruction in public schools, 
the choice being made according to the 
wishes of the majority of the community. 


7. Canadian history should be taught in 
such a way as to foster a greater mutual 
understanding between the two main cul- 
tural groups. 


8. Visits between English and French 
speaking Canadians in different provinces, 
and other cultural exchanges, should be pro- 
moted more actively in order to improve 
mutual understanding and derive greater 
advantage from the existence of the two 
cultures. 


9. Junior colleges should be established 
as the next step for high school graduates 
and should become the transition between 
high school and university. 


10. The federal Government should estab- 
lish a fund from which students who need 
financial assistance can obtain interest-free 
loans to cover the cost of attending an 
institution of post-secondary learning. 


11. School buildings paid for out of 
public funds should be used to the greatest 
possible extent in continuing (adult) educa- 
tion and should be planned with that use 
in mind. 

12. Provincial programs of subsidies, 
bursaries and tax deduction of sums spent 
for educational purposes should be broad- 


ened to include adequate provision for adult 
education. 


13. An organization of some kind should 
carry on the work of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Education—either the conference 
itself or a national forum for education such 
as that suggested by Dr. Wilder Penfield, 
honorary chairman of the conference. 
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Future of the Conference 


The organizations whose withdrawal will 
apparently make it impossible for the con- 
ference to carry on in its present form 
include the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
which was the original sponsor of the CCE, 
and the Canadian Education Association. 
The latter is an organization that is financed 
by the 10 provincial governments and serves 
as a link between the departments of educa- 
tion. 


Another organization, the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers, is opposed 
to the holding of another national confer- 
ence of this kind. It considers that the 
results are not worth the cost. 


The French Language Teachers’ Federa- 
tion said that the conference had served its 
purpose—that of arousing public concern 
about education. The interest thus aroused 
can now best be taken advantage of by 
provincial bodies, it said. 


Dr. Stanley Deeks of the Industrial Foun- 
dation on Education said that business could 
not be expected to continue the $250,000 
support it gave the conference to start it 
off. 


The Canadian Labour Congress, which 
has given much help to the conference, says 
that it is ready to continue its support if 
the conference continues to advance the 
cause of education as it has been doing. 


W. H. Evans, chairman of the education 
committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, told a press conference that he 
would recommend that private corporations 


should expand their programs of aid to 
education, especially in the provision of 
scholarships. 

After announcing his resignation from the 
chairmanship of the national committee, Mr. 
Swinton, President of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica of Canada, made a strong plea for the 
establishment of a Canadian Office of Edu- 
cation, reporting to Parliament, and set up 
with the full prestige and resources of a 
federal office. He suggested that, in order to 
allow the provinces to retain their share 
of control over education, the national office 
might well be a federal-provincial office, 
“conceivably financed and staffed jointly by 
the federal Government and the ten—I say 
advisedly ten—provincial governments.” 

He said that opposition to such a plan 
would be found not only in Quebec, but all 
across Canada; but he pleaded the need for 
national considerations to take precedence 
over local ones. 

Max Swerdlow, who also announced his 
resignation, said that the problem of how 
to finance a continuing organization would 
have to be solved within six months, because 
the conference organization lacked the 
money to carry on for a longer period. 

The national committee decided that the 
final decision on the future of the organiza- 
tion should be made within from two to six 
months. A proposal that the federal Govern- 
ment should be approached for an annual 
grant of $50,000 was defeated on the 
ground that it would be hardly proper for 
the conference to accept federal money for 
education, which is constitutionally a pro- 
vincial matter. 





Research Spurred by Recent Developments in Canada 


A $1,000,000-subsidy fund by the federal Government to encourage industrial research 


and the appointment of a 14-member industrial advisory committee operating in conjunc- 
tion with the National Research Council, are recent steps designed to foster industrial 
growth over a longer period through emphasis on research. 

The matching subsidies will be administered by the National Research Council; 
they were announced by the Government in the Speech from the Throne during January. 
If the subsidy program proves satisfactory, it may be continued next year by allocation 
of additional funds. Industry will contribute at least half of the cost of any research 
project, the federal Government matching the amount. 

According to NRC President Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, the Government will support 
projects in which industry is interested, and all rights resulting from such research would 
be retained by the companies involved. Both large and small companies would be assisted 
in conducting research, which is so critical in this rapidly changing world. 

The NRC President made these remarks to a group of industry, university and 
government scientists and engineers during the opening of a $1.3-million addition to 
the research facilities of Imperial Oil Ltd. at Sarnia, Ont. on January 22. He pointed out 
that the object of the subsidy program is to spur long-term research and development 
and not to assist market research nor minor product development and trouble shooting. 
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Central Labour Bodies Submit 
Annual Memoranda to Cabinet 


Two of the three delegations ask Government to recognize principle of naming 
labour representatives fo public bodies; Canadian Labour Congress devoted 
seventh of its brief to this subject. Labour Minister replies for Government 


Canada’s three central labour organiza- 
tions presented their annual memoranda of 
legislative and administrative recommenda- 
tions to the federal Cabinet last month. 

The delegation from the Canadian Labour 
Congress—not as large as last year’s whose 
six hundred was a record—submitted a 
brief consisting of three parts, the last of 
which complained that the Government had 
ignored organized labour when making 
appointments to boards and commissions. 
Only seven of the 24-member Cabinet were 
absent when CLC President Claude Jodoin 
read the memorandum on March 14. 

The other two delegations, from the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions and 
from the National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods, 
met with the Government on March 13. 

The Railway Brotherhoods, too, asked the 
Government to “recognize the principle of 


appointing labour representatives to public 
bodies.” They called also for the establish- 
ment of a national transportation authority 
that would incorporate the functions of the 
present Board of Transport Commissioners 
but in addition would have jurisdiction of 
interprovincial and international motor 
transportation. 

The CNTU devoted a large part of its 
memorandum to counter requests made by 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce in 
its brief last November. 

At all three presentations, the Prime 


Minister had to leave during the reading 
of the memorandum, and the reading of 
the Government’s reply was left to the 
Minister of Labour. Hon. George Hees, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and Hon. 
Leon Balcer, Minister of Transport, also 
made statements in reply. 


Canadian Labour Congress 


The Canadian Labour Congress this year 
divided its annual memorandum to the 
Cabinet into three sections: domestic affairs, 
international issues, and its relationship as 
an institution with the Government. The 
brief was presented on March 14. 

In the section on domestic affairs the 
Congress commented on the economic 
situation, secondary industries, social secur- 
ity, labour legislation, the proposed Corpora- 
tions and Labour Unions Returns Act, 
broadcasting, immigration, taxation, educa- 
tion, housing, and meat inspection. 

In the section on international issues it 
dealt with economic aid and international 
political issues. The CLC outlined here a 
five-point defence program. 

In the third section of the brief, the CLC 
charged that the Government was ignoring 
organized workers when dealing with mat- 
ters “of vital concern” to them. 

Apart from this criticism, the Congress 
in its brief had some compliments for the 
Government. It was gratified to note how 
many of its proposals for restoring full 
employment, made to the Senate Committee 
on Manpower, the Government had adopted. 
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It was glad to note also that the Govern- 
ment was now supporting President Ken- 
nedy’s “bold and imaginative” trade policy. 
It welcomed the increase in old age pensions 
and in allowances to the blind and disabled. 
And it welcomed the announcement of pro- 
posed legislation to establish a system of 
contributory pensions superimposed on old 
age pensions legislation. 

The Cabinet was told that, although the 
Government might insist that the CLC 
speaks only for members in good standing 
of its affiliated unions, “the representative 
character of the Canadian Labour Congress 
as a spokesman for Canadian workers 
should not be underestimated.” 


There is a sufficient community of in- 
terest between trade unionists and those 
workers who do not belong to unions for 
the Congress to believe that it is expressing 
a viewpoint held more widely than by its 
own members, the memorandum said. 


Economic Situation 


On the economic situation, the brief 
said: “We are setting new high records in 
production, but we are not setting new low 
records in unemployment... Even with the 
upturn in production, it remains true that 
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our economy is just not growing fast enough 
to provide jobs for all the people who are 
looking for them.” 


The CLC proposals made to the Senate 
Committee on Manpower that the Govern- 
ment had adopted, the brief said, were: a 
considerable expansion in the public sector 
of the economy; temporary deficit financing; 
a substantial increase in the money supply; 
narrowing of the Canadian-American in- 
terest rate differential; exchange deprecia- 
tion; broadening of the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program, “which is now 
making a substantial contribution to the 
alleviation of winter unemployment;” extra 
incentive for new industries in surplus man- 
power areas; and provision of export credits. 


The Congress is particularly glad that fiscal 
and monetary policies are now marching to- 
gether, instead of fighting each other, and 
that the Government has refused to be in- 
timidated by the cries of people for whom 
deficit financing, any kind, any time, any 
amount, for any purpose, is still one of the 
seven deadly sins. 


For some years to come, private capital 
spending will be largely for the replacement 
of old equipment, because there is already 
too much unused industrial capacity. There- 
fore, if there is to be a substantial increase 
in total demand, “we believe that it must 
to a considerable extent come from a major 
increase in social capital.” 


The Congress regretted that: 


—there is still no provision for a Muni- 
cipal Development Bank; 

—so little has been done to further en- 
courage winter construction by introducing 
seasonal biases into monetary and _ fiscal 
policies; 

—the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program remains on a year-to-year basis; 

—the definition of “surplus manpower 
areas” for purposes of double depreciation 
is so stringent, and there is so little other 
incentive for new industries to settle in such 
areas; 


—there is still no Capital Projects Com- 
mission for the Atlantic Provinces. 


“We believe that all the measures you 
take will be strengthened and given firm 
foundation by the enactment of a Full 
Employment Act.” 


The Congress expressed satisfaction with 
the continuing increase in Canada’s export 
trade. Welcoming the Government’s support 
of President Kennedy’s trade policy, the 
CLC said Canada could not afford to join 
any bloc that would discriminate against 
goods from the United States, from the 
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European Common Market, or from Japan. 
“Canada should bend every effort to bargain 
her way into every possible market.” 


Secondary Industries 


The Canadian market is too small to give 
Canadian secondary industries the maximum 
economies of mass production, and other 
markets are closed by foreign tariffs, the 
CLC said. A reduction of foreign tariffs 
might help. But the Canadian market is too 
fragmented, split up among too many firms. 

“One possible approach to this problem 
might be the rationalization of those indus- 
tries that consist of small and inefficient 
production units; that is, concentration of 
production in one or a few efficient units.” 
This would require changes in the Combines 
Act, the CLC pointed out. 

Another CLC suggestion was that thought 
be given to the possibility of arranging with 
counterpart companies in the United States 
or elsewhere to assign production between 
the two countries on an open market basis. 


Any changes made necessary by these 
suggestions must be made gradually in order 
to avoid sudden large-scale market disrup- 
tion. Alternative jobs must be available for 
workers displaced by the changes, and such 
workers must be trained for the jobs avail- 
able and maintained while training, the 
brief declared. 


Social Security 


There are gaps in Canada’s social security 
system that need to be filled, and deficien- 
cies in existing programs, the CLC said. 

Although it welcomed the recent $10 
increase in payments to the aged, the blind 
and the disabled, the Congress believed 
that benefits should be related to changes 
in the price level and to improvements in 
living standards. “The relationship to price 
levels would afford protection against ero- 
sion in purchasing power. The need to assess 
changes in living standards would provide 
Parliament with a procedure for orderly 
review.” 

Pending the constitutional amendment 
that would apparently be necessary in order 
to introduce legislation to establish a system 
of contributory pensions, the CLC suggested 
the establishment of consultative machinery 
“whereby organized labour, management, 
agriculture and others likely to have a direct 
interest might discuss the principles on 
which this legislation might be based.” 

There has been a lack of systematic 
planning and conscious design in the 
development of social security in Canada, 
the memorandum said. 
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Labour Legislation 


The CLC repeated recommendations it 
had made in earlier submissions, “since 
nothing has happened to them in the inter- 
val.” These included proposed amendments 
to the Criminal Code to clarify the defini- 
tion of “mischief,” picketing and the role 
of the union representative; a provision for 
the check-off of union dues in the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; 
an amendment to the Vacations With Pay 
Act; enactment of a national minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour and a maximum work 
week of 40 hours; and enactment of a new 
Fair Wages Act. 

Under the “Labour Legislation” heading, 
the memorandum called for legislation 
recognizing the principle and collective 
bargaining for government employees and 
granting the check-off to prevailing rates 
employees who are members of CLC unions. 
It expressed concern over the Government’s 
change in the method of determining rates 
of pay for prevailing rates employees in 
building trades classifications. 

Although it had a number of objections 
to the proposed Corporations and Labour 
Unions Returns Act, the Congress said it 
was “prepared to live with it because we 
have nothing to hide.” 

But it objected in principle to a Bill that 
gives the impression that corporations and 
trade unions are institutions so similar in 
character that they can be governed by the 
same legislation. The CLC memorandum 
pointed out that unions already report their 
membership figures for publication in La- 
bour Organizations in Canada, and that the 
LABOUR GAZETTE describes major collective 
agreements as they are agreed to. Corpora- 
tions, on the other hand, “Operate in com- 
parative secrecy.” 

The Congress urged that it, and other 
interested parties, be given an opportunity 
to make formal representations on the Bill, 
either to a parliamentary committee or 
otherwise. 


Broadcasting 


“We are shocked at the obviously deli- 
berate efforts being made to undermine the 
CBC,” the memorandum said. “It is essential 
that the CBC be preserved and strength- 
ened.” 

Otherwise, Canada is in danger of becom- 
ing culturally an American outpost, it said, 


Immigration 


The new regulations under the Immigra- 
tion Act represent a change for the better, 
the Congress said, but “we are reluctant 
to voice a stronger opinion until they have 
withstood the test of application.” 
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Despite this gratification, the CLC ex- 
pressed disappointment that the Immigration 
Act itself has remained unchanged. 


Taxation 


The burden of taxation is not distributed 
as equitably as it might be, the memoran- 
dum said. There are loop-holes in the 
Income Tax Act that should be plugged, 
and there should be a capital gains tax. 
Greater relief should be afforded those with 
lower incomes, both by reducing the impact 
of the sales tax and by a reduction in the 
income tax rate. 

The Congress mentioned recent “propa- 
ganda” for a reduction in the corporation 
income tax as an inducement to greater 
capital investment and for replacement of 
the present progressive income tax by a 
flat tax rate. “This is so flagrantly inequit- 
able and reactionary a proposal that we 
feel inclined to assume that it would receive 
no serious attention from your govern- 
ment.” 


Education 


On education the Congress said that, 
because the standard of education varies 
between provinces and because a great many 
children who could benefit from additional 
education have left school, “the federal 
Government can and should intervene.” 

Grants-in-aid could be used to raise stand- 
ards in poorer provinces and otherwise 
broaden educational opportunities, Univer- 
sity grants, valuable as they may be, are 
not enough. 

The Government should ensure that every 
child is able to acquire all the education 
he can assimilate, and should encourage the 
provinces to make this their goal too. 


Other Recommendations 


The problem of adequate housing at a 
reasonable cost for those with lower income 
remains largely unsolved, despite the large 
volume built since the war. “We wish to 
urge you to place an increasing emphasis 
on low rental and subsidized housing,” the 
CLC said. It also said the Government 
should give attention to the problem of 
urban blight. 

The Congress urged the federal Govern- 
ment to consider “the establishment of an 
Air Transport Industry Council composed 
of representatives from government, aircraft 
producers, air lines and interested trade 
unions, to review and anticipate aircraft 
needs in Canada.’” 

Other recommendations dealt with legis- 
lation leading to the elimination of trading 
stamps; effective control over the drug in- 
dustry; regulation of private pension plans; 
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all possible steps to safeguard, maintain 
and expand a healthy, efficient textile indus- 
try; a national advisory committee on fair 
employment practices; and the establish- 
ment of a Canadian deep-sea fleet. 


The memorandum called for more effec- 
tive co-ordination between the National 
Employment Service and vocational train- 
ing programs. 


International Issues 


In the second of the three divisions of 
its brief, the CLC commended the Govern- 
ment for its support of the United Nations. 

While looking toward universal disarmament, 
Canada would not serve the cause of peace by 
a policy of armed neutrality or by unilateral 
disarmament, while the rest of the world re- 
mains fully armed. Until world disarmament 
is achieved, Canada must maintain, consistent 
with her resources, an effective military estab- 
lishment which can be useful to herself, her 
allies and the United Nations. 


The Government was urged to review its 
defence budget and policy, keeping in mind 
the following: 


1. Refusal to permit nuclear weapons on 
Canadian soil or in the hands of Canadian 
forces; 


2. A critical examination of Canada’s 
commitments under NATO and NORAD; 


3. Elimination of frills and waste from 
our defence expenditures; 


4. A substantial reduction in defence 
expenditures and the transfer of such funds 
to the public sector at home and to increased 
aid to economically less-developed countries 
abroad; and 


5. A comprehensive national plan for the 
gradual channelling of defence expenditures 
into constructive peaceful projects, thereby 
avoiding sudden economic dislocation should 
universal disarmament be achieved. 


Previous requests for assistance to eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries have 
been answered, but the volume of aid should 
be much greater, the Congress declared. 
“The target figure should be a sum equal 
to at least one per cent of our national 
income.” 

An additional need is for a pool of experts 
ready on short notice to be sent on specific 
assignments to underdeveloped nations, and 
the Government should undertake a training 
program for candidates chosen for such 
tasks. 

In addition, a number of international 
political issues merited the Government’s 
consideration. These included peace between 
Israel and the Arab States, freedom of 
navigation in the Suez Canal, recognition of 
the People’s Republic of China and its 
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admission to the U.N., reunification of 
Korea and of Viet Nam, self-determination 
for the people of Tibet and Algeria and all 
colonial people, and the preservation of the 
borders of India, now under attack by 
Communist China. 


The CLC and the Government 


The Congress allotted more than seven 
pages—one seventh of its brief—to the kind 
of relationship that exists between the Gov- 
ernment and the CLC. “This issue has the 
appearance of being of concern only to the 
Canadian Labour Congress itself but in 
reality is more pervasive in its effect. ... it 
represents in broader terms the attitude 
of governments toward voluntary associa- 
tions.” 


Speaking bluntly on what it described as 
a grievance, the CLC said: 

It is a regrettable fact that so far as your 
government is concerned, the Canadian Labour 
Congress and organized labour in general are 
institutions frequently to be ignored when you 
are considering issues of national importance. 
Time after time, on the question of appoint- 
ments to royal commissions and to consultative 
and other bodies, organized labour has been 
either completely by-passed or the selection 
of trade union representatives has been such 
as to lead to no other conclusion than that 
it was based on political considerations... 

Where the organized wage-earners of this 
country are concerned, they are consistently 
deprived of the right to have their viewpoint 
represented even on issues where they are 
most directly and vitally concerned. 


One example cited by the Congress was 
the appointments to the Royal Commission 
on Health Services. Appointed were repre- 
sentatives of the medical, dental and nursing 
professions, business, universities, with a 
judge as chairman. Neither agriculture or 
labour is represented. 


But of even more vital concern to union 
members was the investigation being made 
by the Committee of Inquiry into the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. More than 
4,000,000 wage and salary earners contri- 
bute to the fund, “yet there is not a single 
member of that Committee, however quali- 
fied in every other respect, who can claim 
to represent the employee interest.” 


The Government’s failure to consult the 
Congress for nominees to various commis- 
sions “indicates a deliberate policy of by- 
passing the Congress wherever possible,” 
the memorandum said. 

One notable exception to this policy 
acknowledged by the CLC was the appoint- 
ment of labour members to trade missions 
sent abroad by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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“Tt has occurred to us that this policy of 
indifference to the views of organized labour 
may spring from the fact that the Canadian 
Labour Congress has in the last few years 
been involved in the formation of a new 
political party,” the memorandum said. 
“The Congress has no apologies to make for 
actions which followed convention deci- 
sions.” In taking such action, it has followed 
examples set by the trade union movements 
of Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Holland and other countries of the 
free world. 


The Government's Reply 


Because he had to leave, the Prime 
Minister left the Government’s reply to 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 

To the charge that the Government was 
ignoring organized labour when making 
appointments to boards and commissions, 
Mr. Starr pointed out that the Government 
had appointed 49 “good trade unionists” 
since it took office. Most of these appoint- 
ments were made after consultation and 
agreement with the CLC. 

“The Government cannot bind itself to 
accept all CLC recommendations and only 
CLC recommendations. No one body can 
claim the exclusive and final right to make 
nominations to public office—nobody ex- 
cept the Government...This duty cannot 
be abrogated to any other organization or 
group.” 

In the rest of his reply, Mr. Starr dealt 
with that part of the CLC brief that dealt 
with domestic issues. 

He found it strange that in one place 
in the brief “the Government is paying con- 
siderable attention to the recommendations 
of the Congress” but in another that “the 
Government is paying no attention what- 
soever to the opinions, either of the Con- 
gress or of organized labour in general.” 

The Minister then listed several items in 
the Government’s program with which the 
Congress had expressed support. 


When referring to the CLC comments on 
old age pensions, Mr. Starr told the dele- 
gation “something that probably you do not 
know.” Of the supplementary pensions paid 
by some provinces, the federal Government 
pays 50 per cent, he said. 

He referred to the announcement in the 
Speech from the Throne that a National 
Welfare Council would be set up. To the 
Council would be referred all social legis- 
lation, which the brief had said was a 
patchwork. 
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The Minister of Labour expressed surprise 
that the Congress had not dealt to any great 
extent with automation, “which President 
Kennedy just some few weeks ago described 
as the supreme domestic challenge of the 
sixties.” Nor was there a reference in the 
brief to “the massive training program that 
will provide facilities for an additional 
100,000 Canadians through new and addi- 
tional construction of some 245 schools 
across this country. 

“This comprises an expenditure of some 
$270 million, with the federal Government 
commitment being more than $180 million. 
This is going to be done on or before March 
Sil 9 63a 

He reminded the labour delegation that 
he had written to the provinces concerning 
an increase to $50 a week, of which the 
federal Government pays 75 per cent, in the 
allowance paid to a person undergoing train- 
ing. “We realize we must also give an 
incentive to the worker to take up” training 
in industry. 

“Unemployment remains a very serious 
problem,” the Minister declared. There has 
been a continuing improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation, however. January unem- 
ployment was at the lowest percentage in 
any January since 1957. There were 161,000 
more Canadians at work than in January 
the year before, 600,000 more than in 
January 1956. There were 148,000 fewer 
unemployed than at this time last year and 
45,000 more jobs in manufacturing than a 
year ago. 


Referring to the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, Mr. Starr pointed out 
that more than 2,500 municipalities were 
participating this year, and that something 
over 121,000 jobs were being provided. 

The enforcement of a Full Employment 
Act, suggested by the CLC, “would be 
impossible without full regimentation of the 
economy.” And without full enforcement, 
“such an Act would be meaningless and 
would become simply window-dressing.” 

About Bill C-38 he said only that it 
places labour unions and corporations on 
the same footing “in so far as public 
responsibility is concerned.” 


When replying to the CLC remarks on 
Newfoundland labour legislation, Mr. Starr 
revealed that the government of Newfound- 
land had recently made certain commit- 
ments, and that these had been submitted to 
the ILO Governing Body, which had 
approved the report. “We acted as a go- 


between to get this information,” the Minis- 
ter said. 
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Claude Jodoin 


After hearing from Mr. Starr, and from 
Hon. Léon Balcer, who spoke briefly in 
French, Claude Jodoin spoke. He com- 
mented that the Government had answers 
ready, and wondered if the Congress had 
been right in letting the Government have 
copies of its brief in advance. Would it be 


possible for the Congress to have the 
Government’s reply in advance, he asked. 

He said the question of labour representa- 
tion on government bodies was a question 
of principle. The Congress did not question 
the individuals who had been appointed. 
But “in nominations of this sort, no matter 
how competent they may be, the individuals 
do not count; it is, necessarily, what they 
represent.” 


Confederation of National Trade Unions 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions launched a counter-offensive to the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce “Opera- 
tion Freedom” in its annual memorandum 
presented to the federal Cabinet on March 
135 

Charging that the Chamber has shown 
“stinginess and social conservatism” in its 
recommendations on labour matters and 
accusing it of “McCarthyism” in using 
myths as arguments in its defence of free 
enterprise, the brief rose to the defence of 
state intervention in such matters as broad- 
casting, film making and public printing. 

The CNTU delegation, more than a 
hundred strong, was led by General Presi- 
dent Jean Marchand. The brief was read 
by the secretary, Marcel Pepin. 

The delegation was received by Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker accompanied by 
nine members of his Cabinet. 

The official welcome was extended, in 
French, by the Minister of Transport, Hon. 
Léon Balcer, who said that one of the 
reasons for the optimism that exists over 
the economic situation of Canada today 
is due to the close co-operation that exists 
between the Government and labour unions. 

In his introduction to the brief, President 
Marchand noted that his organization, 110,- 
000-strong and grouping more than 550 
unions, is authentically Canadian and that 
it attempts to reflect “not only the needs 
of the Canadian workers but also their 
philosophy of life and their understanding 
of politics.” 

The main recommendations of the mem- 
orandum concern the banning of nuclear 
weapons, the need for full employment and 
economic planning, the implementation of a 
national health insurance scheme, the regu- 
lating of television programming and the 
financing of electoral expenses. 


The CNTU Brief 
Nuclear Weapons 
The CNTU reiterated its opposition not 
only to the production and the stockpiling 
of nuclear weapons on our territory but 
also to their use by Canadian armed forces. 
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Stating that the problem posed by nuclear 
weapons to the conscience of mankind “‘is 
of such a magnitude as to throw all other 
problems in the background,” the brief 
stated that only an enlightened world 
opinion will prevent over-all destruction. It 
added that Canada must not only oppose 
the enlargement of the “nuclear club” but 
must also proceed to its dissolution. 


Canada’s Economic Future 


The CNTU called for “a realistic and 
progressive economic policy” to eliminate 
unemployment and to improve Canada’s 
standard of living. As Canada can not 
achieve this alone, the brief suggested that 
the choice is between joining the existing 
economic blocs or working toward the 
creation of a new common market. Failing 
this, the CNTU fears that Canada will be 
pushed into a customs union with the 
United States, and that this would result 
in political integration. 

On the subject of American domination 
of our economic life, the CNTU emphasized 
that “ it is unacceptable that head corpora- 
tions in the United States prevent Canadian 
subsidiaries from having access to certain 
foreign markets which they retain for them- 
selves.” 

The brief praised the Government for its 
stand on trade with Cuba and China while 
asserting that this position should not be 
construed as a show of hostility toward the 
United States. “Our friendly relations must 
be based on the postulate that we are a 
sovereign country wishing to remain so,” 
the CNTU said. 


Economic Aid 


Drawing attention to the joint campaign 
launched by the ICCTU and the ICFTU to 
restore union and political freedom in Spain, 
the CNTU called upon the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to support this initiative “by every 
means within its power.” 
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At the same time, the CNTU expressed 
the wish that Canada increase its aid to 
underdeveloped countries, suggesting that 
this help should amount to at least one per 
cent of our national income. 


Unemployment 


The CNTU again called for “a rational 
and ingenious organization of the economy” 
as a cure for unemployment. 


After stating that it is imperative that 
full employment be achieved in Canada, the 
brief said that the theory of laisser-faire has 
become obsolete because “in the industrial 
and commercial activities of a nation there 
are much more important values at stake 
than the freedom of the few to act accord- 
ing to their whims or their short-sighted 
interests.” 


After charging that the Government has 
not devoted the efforts required to solve 
unemployment, the brief added: 

For many years, we have been suggesting 
the creation of a National Economic Advisory 
and Planning Council which, in conjunction 
with provincial and municipal governments, 
would think out our economy and advise the 
government on the most appropriate measures 
to be adopted for achieving full employment 
and insuring a sufficient and constant economic 
growth. The problem is of such importance that 
the Government should also set up a Depart- 
ment of Economy to apply investment and 
territory-planning policies elaborated according 
to the plan which we have just briefly outlined. 


Financial assistance to municipalities, to 
better allow them to benefit from the Winter 
Works Incentive Program, was also urged. 
The CNTU suggested that the Government, 
either directly or by offering guarantees to 
financial institutions, should make it easier 
for municipalities to borrow at low interest 
costs for undertaking or completing useful 
public works. 


Shipping 


Withdrawal from the Commonwealth 
Shipping Agreement of 1931 was again 
urged by the Quebec labour body. 

While it welcomed the Government’s 
decision to provide subsidies for the Cana- 
dian shipbuilding industry and to restrict 
coastal trade on the Great Lakes and in the 
St. Lawrence River to ships built and regis- 
tered in Canada, the CNTU said that it 
was concerned over the number of British 
vessels that would again operate, next 
season, on the Great Lakes. 

The brief noted also that the repeated 
demands for labour representation on the 
Canadian Maritime Commission, the estab- 
hshment of the shipbuilding industry under 
the federal labour code, and the abolition 
of the “target incentive system” still remain 
unanswered. 
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Chamber of Commerce Brief 


The CNTU devoted a large portion of its 
brief to refute assertions made by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in its 
presentation to the federal Cabinet last 
November (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1258). 

Charging that the Chamber had embarked 
on a systematic drive to restrain the inter- 
vention of the state in Canadian economic 
life, the CNTU came to the defence of such 
bodies as the National Film Board, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Queen’s Printer. 

After pointing out that labour bodies 
in Canada do not call for the complete 
socialization of our economic life and that 
Canadian workers had always recognized the 
role of private enterprise, the brief argued 
that “we can not accept that an interested 
group should call for the abolition of public 
enterprises at a time when every informed 
citizen recognizes that the public sector of 
our economy must indeed be reinforced 
in order to achieve a fair balance.” 

The CNTU also said that the Chamber’s 
“Operation Freedom” smacked of “Mc- 
Carthyism.” The brief challenged the Cham- 
ber to show, as it has claimed, that “govern- 
mental action necessarily reduces the sense 
of initiative.” 

The best defence against communism, 
asserted the CNTU, is the elimination of 
social injustice in our country as well as 
in the rest of the world. 

The brief also objected to some of the 
Chamber’s suggestions regarding labour- 
management relations. 

It found odd the fact that the Chamber, 
while advocating the withdrawal of the 
Government from a number of fields it has 
occupied for years, begged for increased 
intervention in labour matters. 

In refuting some of the suggestions of 
the Chamber, the brief pointed out: 

To order a vote during a strike, at any time 
the employer chooses, is tantamount to handing 


over to one of the two enemies in a time of 
conflict the strategy of the other. 


To ban sympathy strikes and to Testrict 
picketing would destroy the very essence of 
trade unions which rests on the solidarity of 
workers. 


To allow appeal of the decisions of the 
Labour Relations Board and of arbitration 
boards Over legal points would tend to make 
wholly intolerable the already protracted delays 
in procedures, 


Board of Broadcast Governors 


The CNTU strongly opposed any “show 
of tolerance” by the Board of Broadcast 
Governors toward the private radio and 
television stations because of the stations’ 
difficulty in financing their operations. Were 
the Board to reduce the standards it has set 
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because of financial difficulties faced by 
some stations, the brief argued, it would 
be failing in its duty. 

“Private station-owners must accept to 
bear the consequences of competition, 
whether it means making profits or suffering 
iosses,” added the brief. 


The CNTU went on record in support of 
the “Canadian content regulations.” 


If private enterprise is unable to comply 
with these regulations due to economic con- 
ditions, the CNTU suggested that this would 
be “indisputable evidence of the need to 
resort exclusively to public enterprise in the 
field of television.” 


Election Expenses 


On the eve of a federal election, the 
CNTU expressed regret that the law has 
not yet been amended in order to set a 
maximum that candidates and electoral 
parties can spend and, at the same time, 
to insure payment, by the State, of basic 
expenses incurred by all “serious” can- 
didates. 


Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act 


In referring to the proposed legislation 
calling for unions to make public certain 
information regarding their structure, con- 
stitution and financial affairs, the CNTU 
stated that it has no objection, being a 
democratic organization, to doing so. 

However, it did call for legislation placing 
companies on the same basis as unions. 

Mr. Marchand also raised the status of 
such legislation in respect to unions not 
falling under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Government. He suggested that such legis- 
lation, regarding unions operating within 
provincial jurisdiction, would be ultra vires. 


Earlier Recommendations 


The second part of the brief, which was 
not read, contained a review of the various 
representations that the labour body has 
made to the federal Government in the past. 
It outlined the views of the CNTU on such 
varied matters as automation, the produc- 
tivity council, the price spreads on food 
products, the arbitration of prices, lotteries, 
pensions and the handicapped. 


The Government's Reply 


In the absence of the Prime Minister, 
who had to leave in the middle of the 
presentation, the Government’s reply to the 
brief was given by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, and 
the Minister of Transport. 
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Hon. Michael Starr 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael 
Starr, dealt at length with a number of 
problems raised in the brief. On unemploy- 
ment he gave the January employment 
figures and pointed to the success of the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program. 
(These figures were given also to the 
Canadian Labour Congress; see above.) 


He did say that unemployment “remains 
one of the most urgent issues of our time.” 
But the Government had taken some action. 
He mentioned especially incentives for 
research, easement in corporation taxes, 
incentives for industry to establish them- 
selves in areas where unemployment has 
been chronic over the years, loans to small 
businesses and increased lending power for 
the Industrial Development Bank. 


The Minister referred to the fact that 
the Throne Speech, this session, indicated 
that the Government is seeking the con- 
currence of the provinces for the necessary 
constitutional amendments that would per- 
mit the introduction of a contributory system 
of old age pensions and related survival and 
disability benefits. 


Touching on the problem of automation, 
Mr. Starr said a recent study in the United 
States showed that there are some 25,000 
people displaced every week because of 
automation. The Productivity Council, he 
suggested, by giving labour and manage- 
ment an opportunity to meet and to voice 
their views, should help produce solutions. 


One of the major necessities with regard 
to automation is the upgrading of the labour 
force. “New skills, new training and new 
techniques must be invoked in order to 
keep pace with new technology,” said the 
Minister. 

He added: 


We have embarked upon the most massive 
training program that has ever been undertaken 
in this country, at any one time, which will, 
within a few short years, change the complexion 
of the labour force in so far as the basic skills 
are concerned. 


He spelled out the Government’s program 
as follows: 

—We have tackled the older worker 
problem through an educational process; 

—We have directed our attention to the 
youngsters, who may be dropping out of 
school, to complete their education; 

—We have given the provinces an incen- 
tive of 75 per cent of the cost of training 
unemployed workers; 

—We have embarked upon a capital pro- 
gram with the objective of providing new 
schools, new equipment and fully trained 
teachers. 
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Hon. George Hees 

As Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Hon. George Hees commented on two 
problems raised by the brief: the European 
Common Market and exports. 

To join the European Common Market, 
warned the Minister, would mean _ that 
Canada would have to compete on a free 
trade basis with European industries that 
enjoy four advantages. These advantages 
he characterized as technological skill, low 
wage rates, great efficiency, and real effec- 
tive co-operation between labour and man- 
agement. 

As to joining a North Atlantic Common 
Market, Mr. Hees pointed out that the 
United States, with a gross national product 
15 times that of Canada, would have to 
increase its production only one fifteenth to 
supply the Canadian market. 

Mr. Hees also recalled that while a 
common market means free trade for the 
participants it implies at the same time the 
erection of a common external tariff against 
other trading nations, many of them tradi- 
tional customers of Canada. 

Nevertheless, the Minister stated that 
Canada has tackled the problem of unem- 
ployment by reducing imports and increas- 
ing exports. “In five years our exports have 
increased by 20 per cent and our imports 
have increased by only 34 per cent,” he said. 

In terms of jobs, this means just this, that 
today we are producing 800 million dollars 
more of goods in Canada, with Canadian 
labour, than in 1957. The year before we took 
over, we were buying 713 million dollars more 
goods than we were exporting and giving jobs 
to people outside of Canada. Today, we are 
now manufacturing 800 million dollars more 
goods in Canada than we were in those days 
and Canadians are getting those jobs. 

In concluding, Mr. Hees emphasized that 
Europe’s recovery was due less to the 
Common Market than to the fact that “in 
every industry, in every factory, labour and 
management sit down at the same table. 
That is what we Canadians must do,” he 
advised. 


Hon. Léon Balcer 
Speaking in French, the Minister of 
Transport restricted his remarks to the ship- 


building industry and the Commonwealth 
Shipping Agreement. 
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Hon. Léon Balcer disclosed that the 
Canadian shipbuilding industry is presently 
at work on 119 ships, worth 108 million 
dollars. He added that the Maritime Com- 
mission is also studying 40 more applications 
calling for an expenditure of another 16 
million dollars. 

The Minister disclosed also that Canada 
has asked the signatories of the Common- 
wealth Shipping Agreement to release her 
from her obligations. Only two Common- 
wealth countries have not yet agreed and 
their consent is expected in a matter of 
weeks. 


“As soon as we have this consent,” said 
Mr. Balcer, “we will introduce the required 
legislation to restrict to Canadian-built and 
Canadian-registered ships our inland waters 
from the line of Cap-des-Rosiers-Havre 
Saint-Pierre.” 


Hon. Jacques Flynn 


At the request of the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Hon. Jacques Flynn, expressed the thanks 
of the Government for the brief and the 
impartial fashion in which its representa- 
tions were made. 

Chiding the President, who had com- 
mented that the next election was to be 
fought over unemployment, Mr. Flynn sug- 
gested that it might be more profitable if 
employment were discussed. 


Mr. Marchand’s Answer 


The President of the CNTU, in the light 
of the Government’s reply, praised what is 
being done in the field of vocational training 
but commented that to have “learned unem- 
ployed” is not the solution and that the 
efforts of the federal Department of Labour 
will be fruitful only to the extent that 
Canada enjoys full employment. 


As to the problem of joining a common 
market, Mr. Marchand recognized that 
there exist many difficulties but argued we 
will have to face these difficulties sooner or 
later. He also remarked that low wage 
rates, while a factor, are not that important, 
as the United States, with the highest wage 
rates in the world, are still the biggest 
industrial nation. 
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International Railway Brotherhoods 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods pre- 
sented its annual brief to the federal Gov- 
ernment on March 13. 


The delegation presenting the submission 
was headed by A. A. Hutchinson of The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Chairman 
of the Committee. The delegates were re- 
ceived by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, and members of his Cabinet. 
Accompanying Ministers who replied to the 
brief were Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour; Hon. Léon Balcer, Minister of 
Transport; and Hon. George Hees, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 

In its brief the Committee recommended 
revision of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and expressed concern over the deple- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
It noted “with satisfaction that it is intended 
to revise and amend the Immigration Act,” 
asked for more vocational training, re- 
quested more income tax exemptions. The 
Brotherhoods expressed alarm at some 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Transportation; requested elimination, in 
time, of all level crossings; recommended 
the creation, by Act of Parliament, of 
a Canadian transportation authority that 
would incorporate the present functions of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada; and renewed efforts to obtain better 
health and sanitation standards for railway 
employees. 

The railwaymen suggested that all govern- 
ments “recognize the principle of appoint- 
ing labour representatives to public bodies, 
boards and commissions.” 

Other members of the delegation were: 
H. E. Campbell, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
A. R. Gibbons, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; W. G. McGregor, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; T. W. 
Read, Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, AFL; and H. A. Stockdale, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen. J. A. 
Huneault, Vice-Chairman of Committee, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees; and L. J. Wagner, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brakemen, were absent. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Although recent statistics showed an im- 
provement, unemployment was still a major 
problem in Canada, said the brief. In its 
previous submission, the Committee had 
commended the Government for its decision 
to revise the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
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this year it expressed approval of the 
appointment of the “Gill” Committee to 
make recommendations for the revision. 

The delegation repeated some of the sug- 
gestions it had made to the Gill Committee: 

—‘Contributions should be collected from 
the employee and the employer based on all 
earnings of $7,200 per year or less.” 

—Such contributions to the Fund should 
be on the basis of one third of the total 
requirements payable by each of the follow- 
ing: employee, employer and government. 

—Benefits should be based on two thirds 
of basic earnings. 

—The waiting period should be elim- 
inated. 

—Some consideration should be given to 
providing benefits for insured workers who 
become unemployed because of illness and 
disability. 

—tThe subsection on interlocking seniority 
should be revised. 


The brief expressed deep concern over 
the depletion of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund. “We believe this result has come 
about by use of the Fund for purposes for 
which it was never intended—‘seasonal 
unemployment” as an example, for which 
funds were provided from other sources in 
the past.” 

The Government was commended for its 
efforts to prevent defrauding the Fund. “We 
believe that the results justify activity in 
that direction.” 

The Brotherhoods believed the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee could 
serve a more useful purpose if it were 
enlarged and required to meet more fre- 
quently. 


Immigration 


Unskilled workers should not be en- 
couraged to come to Canada when there 
were so many of them among the unem- 
ployed already, the Brotherhoods stated in 
their brief. They added that it was a matter 
of great regret that so many students were 
leaving high school before graduation and 
thus have to be considered unskilled. 

The brief again urged that the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Immigration work 
closely together so that the unemployment 
situation would be kept in mind. 


Education 
The Government was commended for 
“recognizing the necessity to move away 
from the traditional concepts of education 
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toward the new concept of continuing edu- 
cation.” The railwaymen expressed approval 
of the Government’s financial support to 
education: to the unemployed while under- 
going training, to universities, to vocational 
training, etc. 

“The policy of the Government of 
Canada and the provincial Governments in 
regard to training of the unemployed de- 
serves encouragement and support.” 

The Brotherhoods, pointing out that 
approximately 70 per cent of the unem- 
ployed lack education beyond Grade 8, 
said that one solution was “to find the 
means of motivating those presently in the 
school system to remain there until they 
are qualified for employment in a highly 
technological society.” 

The Government could possibly do more 
for vocational training, the brief said. 

“We respectfully suggest that your Gov- 
ernment give consideration to the establish- 
ment of facilities designed to co-ordinate 
existing public and private schemes, develop 
relative information and publicize same to 
all concerned,” added the brief. 


Income Tax Act 


Insufficient purchasing power for goods 
and services was a contributory factor to 
unemployment, the brief held. “One method 
of stimulating purchasing power can be 
accomplished by increasing income tax 
exemptions, particularly for those with rela- 
tively low incomes.” 

The Brotherhood therefore suggested the 
following amendments to the Income Tax 
Act: 

—Increasing statutory exemptions to 
$1,500 for single taxpayers; $3,000 for tax- 
payers having married or equivalent status; 
and increasing the exemption for each 
dependent. 

—Allowing as a deduction all expenses 
incurred for meals and lodging by railway 
workers required to carry out their duties 
away from their permanent place of resi- 
dence. 


—Allowing as a deduction all expendi- 
tures made by the taxpayer for medical and 
dental expenses for himself and dependents. 


The Railway Act 


“We do not question the right of railways 
to make whatever reductions they can to 
bring about economies in operation but we 
do feel very deeply that such economies 
should take into account some humanities 
and that the welfare of the employees should 
be given some consideration. 
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“The second volume of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Transportation 
has done nothing to allay our anxiety but, 
on the contrary, has increased it,” the brief 
said. 

The Report makes no recommendation for 
taking care of employees who may be 
forced to change their place of residence 
when railways abandon branch lines, the 
Brotherhood asserted. 

Concern was expressed also over the re- 
commendation that the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act should be repealed; 
its compensation provisions would be of 
great value to employees if railway services 
were consolidated, as the Royal Commission 
recommended. 


Eliminating Level Crossings 


After commending the Government for 
making additional funds available to the 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund, the Brother- 
hoods declared that the ultimate solution 
to the crossing accident problem was even- 
tual elimination of all level crossings. 

The delegation suggested that the Minis- 
ter of Transport ask the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, in co-operation with the 
National Research Council, to conduct 
experiments “as to the practicability of a 
visible and/or audible warning system at 
railway crossings for all public-carrying con- 
veyances.” 


National Transportation Policy 


The brief pointed out that railways, like 
many other industries, “have been caught 
in the economic squeeze between rising 
Operating costs and diminishing returns; 
however, railways, unlike most business 
enterprises, are not free to solve their prob- 
lems by discretionary action.” 

Reviewing the legislative railway controls 
of the past, the brief pointed out that 
inland-waters transportation, pipe lines, and 
air transport had been added as subjects 
of related legislation. “We feel the time has 
come when Parliament should reconsider 
the question of control” of interprovincial 
trucking, the Committee said. 

“The National Legislative Committee 
recommends to the Government of Canada, 
the creation, by a separate act of Parlia- 
ment, of a Canadian transportation author- 
ity, to combine and include the present 
functions...of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada, and that such 
transportation authority be empowered to 
extend its jurisdiction to the regulation and 
control of interprovincial and international 
motor transportation.” 
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Health and Sanitation, Railway Employees 


Referring to annual submissions of May 
1958, January 1959 and February 1960, in 
which the Brotherhoods requested that 
sanitary facilities, drinking water, sleeping 
accommodation, and eating facilities be pro- 
vided for railway employees, the brief 
expressed disappointment with the lack of 
results obtained. 


The Prime Minister did announce in 1960 
that “turn-around comforts” for railroad 
employees would be considered by a Par- 
liamentary committee. No legislation was 
introduced and in its 1961 brief the Brother- 
hoods repeated its request, pointing out that 
a sessional committee was authorized to deal 
only with matters relating to Government- 
owned transportation services. 


The Brotherhoods had received a copy 
of the report of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, which had studied the 
question, but were “extremely disappointed 
with the statements and conclusions.” The 
sanitation “standards” referred to in the 
report failed to cover many of the cate- 
gories singled out for attention in the 
Committee’s briefs. 


There was discrimination in supplying 
sanitary facilities to air line employees but 
not to railway employees, the brief con- 
tended. The provision for and maintenance 
of toilet and drinking facilities should be 
comparable to those provided the travelling 
public. “The maintenance of these facilities 
in a sanitary condition could or should be 
regulated by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, in co-operation with 
other public health authorities.” 


Citing one of several examples, Mr. 
Hutchinson said: “With the extension of 
runs with diesel locomotives, we now have 
runs, for example between Winnipeg and 
Sioux Lookout, of practically 300 miles. The 
men get on that engine in Winnipeg and 
there are no toilet facilities for them on 
the engine and they are there for five or 
six hours. It is not right or reasonable.” 


Mr. Hutchinson stated that the lack of 
comfort facilities on diesel locomotives 
could some day cause an engineer to stop 
a train and go off in search of public 
washroom facilities. He said if this con- 
dition was not remedied, the unions might 
instruct their men to stop trains to look 
for public facilities. 


Labour Representation on Public Bodies 


“We suggest that all governments should 
recognize the principle of appointing labour 
representatives to public bodies, boards and 
commissions,” said the brief, adding that no 
other person was more familiar with the 
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needs and views of the worker than his 
elected representative in the trade union 
movement. Although the Canadian economy 
depended on labour, the brief said, its 
accredited representative had a voice on 
few public boards and commissions. 


Technological Change 


The Brotherhoods commended the Govy- 
ernment for the machinery and personnel 
now exploring the labour and social prob- 
lems that go along with technological 
change. 


The Government's Reply 


After the Prime Minister had asked for 
the list of unfulfilled requests for sanitation 
measures that Mr. Hutchinson said he had 
prepared, Mr. Diefenbaker called on the 
Minister of Labour. 

On the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
Mr. Starr thought it would be inappropriate 
for him to make any remarks at this time 
because the relevant points in the railway- 
men’s brief were similar to those submitted 
by the group to the Gill Committee, “which 
has been set up to look into all aspects of 
unemployment insurance.” 

He joined the Brotherhoods in their con- 
cern over the large number of students who 
are dropping out of school, and _ stressed 
how closely his Department also was con- 
cerned with this problem. Technological 
changes in industry made it more difficult 
for students to obtain jobs if not properly 
trained. 

His Department had contacted many 
parents during the past two years, in a Stay 
in School Campaign, and “there is already 
a concrete indication that this Stay in School 
Campaign is bearing fruit,” he said. “Any- 
where from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
increases are shown in school attendance in 
Grade 13 down. I am sure that this will 
be a source of satisfaction to you, as it 
certainly is to the Government.” 

The Minister of Labour then reviewed 
the actions the federal Government was 
taking in vocational and technical training 
to prepare young people as well as older 
ones for jobs in a rapidly changing tech- 
nology. He stressed the incentives being 
given the provinces to train people. “We 
have suggested to the Provinces that they 
pay a man $50 a week while he is taking 
his training. If he is a family man he will 
be able to keep his family together during 
that period of time. We will pay 75 per 
cent of the subsistence allowance also.” 
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Under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act some 245 new 
schools are being built across Canada. These 
schools will provide facilities for 100,000 
students in the technical training field. 

In the field of training in industry, the 
federal Government was studying how, 
along with the provincial Governments and 
industry, training plans can be set up in 
industry “where people are to be displaced 
by automation. We would rather have them 
on the job training and ready to fit into 
another job than to be unemployed.” 

As to labour representation, “we have 
been very scrupulous and careful and atten- 
tive to see that labour has its representa- 
tion.” In the Department of Labour alone, 
he added, there were 30 labour representa- 
tives on various committees. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
who had formerly been Minister of Trans- 


port, pointed out that on every trade mis- 
sion sent abroad, there is at least one labour 
representative. 

The Minister of Transport told the dele- 
gation that the “important and difficult 
problems” they had raised were going to be 
dealt with “in a very comprehensive 
fashion.” The problem of Section 182 was 
to be studied by the Standing Committee 
on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
at this Session. 

Mr. Balcer thought the Brotherhoods sug- 
gestion about a warning system at railway 
crossings for all public carrying convey- 
ances was “an extremely sound proposal.” 

Here Mr. Hutchinson drew attention 
again to the delegation’s requests concerning 
Section 182 of the Railway Act, giving a 
history of the section and citing instances 
in which the railways had evaded its 
requirements. 





Three Provincial Labour Federations 
Present Annual Briefs to Government 


Quebec Federation of Labour proposes direct government intervention in economy 
N.S. Federation demands immediate action to solve “serious employment crisis” 
Alberta Federation calls for implementation of five-day, 30-hour work week 


Quebec Federation of Labour 


The Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC) 
presented its annual brief to the Govern- 
ment of Quebec on February 26. The dele- 
gation from the Federation, representing 
235,000 members, was led by Roger Provost, 
President. 

In its brief, the QFL requested: 

—Direct government intervention in the 
economy, and increased nationalization. 

—Inter-Government co-operation (the 
European Economic Community was cited 
as a model). 

—Expansion of the provincial Govern- 
ment’s planned public-private investment 
corporation to enable the investment of the 
savings of Quebec residents in industry in 
the province. 

—Establishment of a steel industry in 
Quebec. 

These measures were essential in the fight 
against unemployment in Quebec, the QFL 
said. 


Labour reforms requested in the brief 
included: 


—Drafting of a “coherent and equitable” 
labour code; 


—Abolition of last year’s amendment to 
the Labour Relations Act (Bill No. 78) 
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that provides for compulsory arbitration 
and the banning of strikes during the term 
of a collective agreement; 

—Recognition of the right of provincial 
civil servants and of forestry workers to 
belong to labour unions; 

—limitation of the number of professional 
corporations, the members of which are 
exempt from the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act; 

—Extending to union organizers the right 
to enter forestry camps. 


Other requests in the brief called for 
the establishment of portable pensions, the 
introduction of a complete health insurance 
scheme, and an investigation into drug 
prices. 

Further, the Federation requested restric- 
tions on real estate speculation, lowering 
of income taxes, and the introduction of a 
government-operated automobile insurance 
plan similar to that of Saskatchewan. 

In presenting its brief, the Federation 
expressed “deep disappointment” with the 
“superficial and late action, not to say 
opposition to progress, of the federal and 
provincial governments in connection with 
unemployment.” 
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Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


In its annual brief to the provincial 
Government, presented in February, the 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour empha- 
sized the “serious crisis” that existed in 
the Province. 

In the Sydney area, 23.5 per cent of the 
work force was unemployed during Decem- 
ber and the figure was rising closer to 28 
per cent at the time the brief was presented, 
the Federation said. It demanded immediate 
action to expand and diversify the Nova 
Scotia steel industry and to ensure its com- 
petitive position in domestic and export 
markets. 

The brief requested the establishment by 
the federal Government of an_ industrial 
development planning board for the Atlantic 
Provinces together with a capital develop- 
ment fund, and the adoption of trade and 
fiscal policies suited to the geography and 
natural resources of the area. It also called 
for the use of international credits for 
underdeveloped countries. 

The labour delegation asked the Govern- 
ment to take whatever steps were needed 
to keep the New Waterford No. 16 colliery 
in operation. 

“We maintain that the solution to unem- 
ployment and economic decline does not lie 
in winter works projects alone, but rather 
in long-term planning for industrial develop- 


ment and in immediate stop-gap measures 
for the areas of the province where a 
depressed condition exists.” 

The brief declared that increasing pro- 
ductivity would not solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. “On the contrary, unless the 
economy grows fast enough to absorb the 
redundant workers in the same or other 
industries, increasing productivity reduces 
job opportunities.” 

The Federation urged the establishment 
of a fisheries research centre at Glace Bay, 
and that every effort be made to put the 
fishing industry in a stronger economic 
position. It requested the provincial Govern- 
ment to ask the federal Government to have 
the 12-mile limit apply to foreign draggers 
as it currently applies to Canadian fishing 
vessels. 

The brief, presented by Ed Johnston, 
President of the Federation, made specific 
proposals to spur industrial development 
in the province. These included establish- 
ment of a gypsum processing plant, exten- 
sion of the federal shipbuilding subsidy to 
apply to wooden-hulled vessels, and govern- 
ment operation of all power generating and 
distributing utilities in Nova Scotia in order 
to be able to offer lower rates to new 
industry. 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


A brief presented by the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour in January to the Alberta 
Government requested the establishment of 
a five-day, 30-hour week with the same 
pay. Such a step would help solve the 
unemployment problem, the Federation said. 

Criticizing the amendments made to the 
Alberta Labour Act in 1960, the labour 
delegation called for a number of changes 
in the Act. The changes concerned: 

—An overhaul of bargaining rights, 

—Improved methods of certification, 


—Improved methods of taking strike 
votes, 

—Measures to counteract the hiring of 
“professional strikebreakers” by employers, 

—Measures to ensure closed shops. 


The Federation urged implementation of 
anti-discrimination legislation, and called 
for legal barriers against the employment 
of youths under 16 to work on construction 
or similar projects and against the hiring 
of girls under 18 for restaurant work. 

Rigid enforcement of the Lord’s Day Act 
to curb construction work on Sunday was 
also requested. 
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Additional requests in the brief were for 
improved health standards in work camps; 
the entire financing of education by the 
provincial and federal Governments; the 
adoption of the Hansard procedure in the 
Legislature; and introduction of specific 
highway safety measures. 


Sanitation and health standards in “tem- 
porary” work camps were criticized in the 
brief and remedial action requested. Some 
camps had actually become permanent, but 
were still lacking satisfactory sanitation 
facilities and offered only cramped quarters. 

Dealing with highway safety, the Federa- 
tion asked that greater care be exercised in 
granting licences, that motor vehicle inspec- 
tion centres be established throughout the 
province, and that registration offices be 
established to ensure that commercial drivers 
would not exceed 10 hours driving without 
having eight hours rest. Also suggested was 
a compulsory Government-sponsored car 
insurance plan based on the Saskatchewan 
pattern. 

The delegation from the Federation was 
headed by President Jack Hampson and 
Secretary F. C. Bodie. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1961 


Deaths from industrial fatalities numbered 235 during fourth quarter last year, 
a decrease of 44 from previous quarter and of 13 from same quarter of 1960 


There were 235* industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the fourth quarter of 1961, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 
crease of 44 from the previous quarter, in 
which 279 were recorded, including 48 in 
a supplementary list. In the fourth quarter 
of the previous year, 248 fatalities were 
recorded. 


During the quarter under review, one 
accident resulted in the deaths of three or 
more persons. On December 6, four crew 
members of the herring seiner Cape Nor- 
man were lost when the vessel sank in the 
vicinity of Maude Island, B.C. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
417), the largest number of fatalities, 51, 
occurred in the construction industry. Of 
these, 20 were in buildings and structures, 
10 in highways and bridges and 21 in 
miscellaneous construction. For the same 
period of the previous year, 50 fatalities 
were recorded: 31 in buildings and struc- 
tures, 13 in highways and bridges and 6 in 
miscellaneous construction. During 1961’s 
third quarter, 80 construction fatalities were 
listed: 32 in buildings and structures, 22 in 
highways and bridges and 26 in miscel- 
laneous construction. 


There were 37 fatalities in the transpor- 
tation, storage and communication industry 
during the quarter; 15 of these were in rail- 
way transportation, 8 in water transporta- 
tion, 8 in local and highway transportation, 
3 in air transportation, 2 in storage and 1 
in telegraphs and telephones. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same period 
in 1960 numbered 23, of which 8 were 
in local and highway transportation, 6 each 
in railway transportation and water trans- 
portation, 2 in air transportation and 1 
in storage. During the third quarter last 
year, 36 persons were killed in this industry: 
12 in local and highway transportation, 9 
in steam transportation, 8 in air transporta- 
tion, 5 in water transportation and 1 each 
in storage and the unclassified category. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the fourth 
quarter of 1961 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents that occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary 
lists and statistics are amended accordingly. The 
figures shown include 47 fatalities for which no 
reports have been received. 
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The 35 fatalities that were recorded dur- 
ing the fourth quarter in the manufacturing 
industry were distributed as follows: 9 in 
wood products, 5 in transportation equip- 
ment, 4 each in paper products and iron 
and steel products, 3 each in food and 
beverages, non-metallic mineral products 
and chemical products, 2 in non-ferrous 
metal products and 1 each in textile prod- 
ucts and printing and publishing. During 
the same period of the previous year, 43 
fatalities were recorded; 12 were in iron 
and steel products, 7 each in food and 
beverages, wood products, and transporta- 
tion equipment, 2 each in textile products 
and paper products and 1 each in non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus 
products and non-metallic mineral products. 
Accidents during the third quarter of 1961 
resulted in 56 deaths: 23 in iron and steel 
products, 6 in chemical products, 5 each 
in food and beverages, wood products and 
transportation equipment, 3 each in paper 
products, non-ferrous metal products and 
miscellaneous manufacturing, 2 in non- 


metallic mineral products and 1 in electrical 
apparatus. 

The number of fatalities recorded in log- 
ging during the quarter was 27, the same 
as during the fourth quarter of 1960 but 
an increase of 5 from the 22 listed during 
the third quarter of 1961. 





The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch, are those fatal acci- 
dents that involved persons gainfully em- 
ployed and that occurred during the course 
of, or which arose out of, their employment. 
These include deaths that resulted from 
industrial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, 

_Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these data. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. 
Tt “is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
covered by compensation legislation. Simi- 
larly, a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because of 
lack of information in press reports. 
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Twenty-two fatalities were recorded in 
the mining industry: 12 in metal mining, 6 
in coal mining and 4 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. During 1960’s fourth quarter, 45 
fatalities occurred: 29 in metal mining, 5 
in coal mining and 11 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. Twenty-eight fatalities were 
listed for the third quarter of 1961: 19 in 
metal mining, 3 in coal mining and 6 in 
non-metallic mineral mining. 

An analysis of the 235 fatalities during 
the fourth quarter (see page 417) shows 
that 65 (27 per cent) were the result of 
being “struck by” different objects: 47 were 
in the category “other objects”, 9 were 
caused by “moving vehicles” and 8 were 
the result of being struck by “tools, machin- 
ery, cranes, etc: - 

Forty-six fatalities were under the head- 
ing “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”; 


31 of them involved automobiles and trucks, 
8 involved tractors and loadmobiles, 4 in- 
volved aircaft, 2 involved railways and 1 
involved watecraft. Forty-five fatalities were 
caused by “falls and slips,’ all by falls to 
different levels. Thirty-six fatalities were 
the result of being “caught in, on or be- 
tween.” Of these, 15 involved tractors and 
loadmobiles, 8 involved trains and other 
railway vehicles, 5 involved machinery, 4 
involved hoisting and conveying apparatus, 
and 3 involved automobiles and trucks. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 81. In British Columbia, there 
were 57; in Alberta, 31; and in Quebec, 21. 

During the quarter, there were 101 fatali- 
ties in October, 74 in November and 60 
in December. 





Immigration to Canada Decreased in 1961 


Immigration to Canada decreased by more than 32,000 in 1961, with a total of 


71,689 new arrivals recorded during the year in comparison with the 104,111 in 1960. 
The proportion of immigrants who entered the labour force declined in comparison 
with 1960, when more than a half (53,573) of the total was destined to the labour force. 
In 1961, when 34,809 immigrants reached Canada’s labour market, 36,880 entered the 
country as dependents not destined to the labour force. 


Manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades remained the most numerous 
group among the occupational categories with 8,076 persons. For the first time, the 
professions were second with 6,696 entrants; service occupations that were the second 
most numerous group a year ago were pushed to third place in 1961 with 6,557 persons 
on record. 


Clerical occupations moved up from fifth to fourth place among the groups with 
4,232 immigrants, while the labourer category was reduced to 3,982 in comparison with 
the 7,482 recorded in 1960, and thus moved from the third to its new fifth place. 
Agricultural workers remained the sixth, although their numbers decreased to less than 
half, from 5,321 in 1960 to 2,341 in 1961. 


The number of U.K. immigrants dropped from 18,585 in 1960 to 11,870 in 1961; 
U.S. immigrants increased from 11,247 to 11,516. Almost all other origin areas were down. 





Collective Bargaining Scene (Continued from page 440) 


MONTREAL CoTTONS, VALLEYFIELD, QUE.—UNITED TEXTILE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,700 empl.—wage increases for hourly-rated empl. of 8¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 12, 
1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 11, 1963; wage increases for empl. on bonus plan of 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Feb. 12, 1962 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 11, 1963; empl. will receive 2¢ an hr. for all hrs. worked 
between Feb. 12, 1961 and date of signing; evening shift premium remains at 5¢ and night shift 
premium will be 8¢ (formerly 7¢); vacation pay will be 6% of annual earnings after 20 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 7% of annual earnings after 25 yrs. of service; bereave- 
ment pay provision introduced. 


NFLb. EMPLOYERS’ AssNn., ST. JoHN’s, NFLD.—LONGSHOREMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION (IND.): 
l-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—general wage increase of 2¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1 
1962; employers’ contribution to union welfare fund increosed to 16¢ an hr. (previously 8¢ 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; stevedore’s new rate will be $1.90 an hr. 


SASKATCHEWAN HospITALs, MOosE Jaw, NorTH BATTLEFORD, PRINCE ALBERT AND WEYBURN, 
SASK.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC) & CLC-cHARTERED LOCAL (NON-PROFESSIONAL WKRS.): 1-yr. 


agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increase of 23% retroactive t 6 i mal 
will receive from $196 to $244 a mo. at Ue cack) ieueneaee emi 

STEINBERG’S LTp., ISLAND OF MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. PROTECTIVE AssN. (IND.): 3- 
agreement covering 2,400 empl—wage increases of $2 to $5 per wk. eff. September 24, Gone wean 
hrs. reduced from 44 to 42 eff. March 26, 1962, to 41 eff. March 25, 1963 and to 40 eff. March 24 
1964; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.). 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Architectural Barriers to the Handicapped 


Disabled persons, fully trained for a job, offen find high steps and narrow 
doorways prevent their entering the building in which a job awaits. Study in 
the U.S. produces specifications to make building accessible to the handicapped 


Barriers presented by high steps, narrow 
doorways and other features of public build- 
ings frequently obstruct handicapped and 
senior citizens in their efforts to lead a 
full and productive life in the community. 

Many a disabled person has completed an 
intensive course of physical restoration and 
vocational preparation to enable him to 
resume his place as a wage earner and 
responsible member of his community only 
to find his way blocked by architectural 
features of buildings which prevent his 
using the building to do a job that he is 
fully capable of performing. Many a senior 
citizen has found himself more and more 
restricted in his participation in church 
and community life because of the physical 
strain imposed by stairs. 

A recent study in the United States has 
come to the assistance of the Civilian Re- 
habilitation Branch in the Department of 
Labour, the Canadian Paraplegic Associa- 
tion and other organizations in their efforts 
to remove architectural barriers to the 
handicapped. 

The United States Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults and the President’s 
Committee on the Employment of the 
Handicapped co-sponsored a study into the 
architectural problems faced by persons 
who use wheelchairs, prostheses, braces or 
crutches as well as those with poor sight or 
hearing or poor co-ordination. 

After two years of study, the Committee, 
representative of 48 national organizations, 
drew up specifications recommended for 
making public buildings and facilities acces- 
sible and safe to the handicapped and 
infirm. 


Standards 

These standards, recently approved by the 
American Standards Association, include: 

—The grading of ground to normal 
entrance level. 

Public walks at least 48 inches wide with 
a grade not greater than 5 per cent. 

—Some extra-wide spaces in all parking 
lots for persons with wheelchairs or on 
braces or crutches. 

—At least one entrance in every building 
that can be used by persons in wheelchairs. 

—Ramps with a gradient of not more 
than 1 foot in 12 feet, or 8.33 per cent. 
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—Stair risers of not more than 7 inches. 


—At least one hand rail on each stair 
extending 8 inches beyond both top and 
bottom steps. 


—Lightweight doors not less than 32 
inches wide with thresholds as nearly level 
with the floor as possible. 

—Floors with non-slip surfaces. 

—Toilets with at least one stall wide 
enough for a person in a wheelchair. 

—Water fountains, public telephones, con- 
trols for lights and heat, fire alarms, etc., 
at a level convenient to a person in a wheel- 
chair. 

These standards are being distributed to 
federal and provincial departments of Public 
Works, architectural associations and others, 
who, by their combined efforts can do 
much to assure that older citizens and the 
disabled can fully participate in the life 
of the community. 


Recent Applications 


That architects and builders are already 
giving thought to this problem is evident. 
Three examples from different parts of 
Canada are: 

—The New O’Keefe Centre for the Per- 
forming Arts in Toronto has incorporated 
features to make it readily accessible to 
persons in wheelchairs or otherwise dis- 
abled. The entrance to the Centre is step 
free: there is not a single step from car to 
main floor of the theatre. Within the theatre 
itself eight to ten wheelchairs can easily 
be accommodated, in an excellent location, 
at any one performance. 

—Fort Garry United Church, the second 
building in Fort Garry to have a ramp for 
the convenience of the handicapped—Fort 
Garry Public Library, opened in 1959, was 
the first—has just built a Christian Educa- 
tion building with a ramp leading from the 
main entrance of the church into a hall 
from which access may be had to either the 
church or the new building. 

—In Halifax a new bowling alley has in- 
cluded street level entrances, easily managed 
ramps and special facilities in the rest rooms 
for wheelchair users. 
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Preparation of Girls for Employment 


(Continued from page 894) 


On women’s participation in unions, Miss 
Samis said the labour movement had been 
slow to recognize the change from a male 
organization that had been taking place. 
Women tend not to be active members, she 
said, but when they become convinced of 
the need for action, they are fully capable 
of working, “and fighting,” alongside men. 


Women union members believe there is 
a need for guidance about further training, 
express concern for guidance for their chil- 
dren and about better day care facilities, 
and seek information about automation: 
whose job will be eliminated? 


Miss Duval reported the findings of a 
survey conducted by the CNTU in 1959 
among the organization’s women members. 


It was apparent she said, that the work- 
ing woman who did not have the chance to 
take all the schooling she would have liked 
found little satisfaction in her work. 

Dr. Robinson said that in January 1961 
there were 114,000 female teachers, 72 per 
cent of the total teaching force. This propor- 
tion is declining but, at the moment, only 
slowly. Nevertheless, such a change indicates 
a need for greater clarity concerning the 
special role of women in the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Mr. McKim told the meeting that at 
present the NRC employed 422 women, of 
whom one third were married. Among 
them, 21 were professional scientists and 
83 were supporting technical staff, mainly 
laboratory technicians. Only one of the 21 
scientists had the classification, Senior Re- 
search Scientist. 


The small number of women participating 
in scientific research, he believed, resulted 
from the small supply of trained women, 
and the relatively small demand in Canada 
for trained scientists or technicians. He also 
cited the prevalent opinion that it was “not 
as natural for a girl to possess scientific 
talent as for a boy.” 


Mr. McKim thought there was a need to 
improve the teaching of mathematics and 
to give girls experience in using electronic 
equipment and in working with machine 
tools. 


In the atfernoon, Dr. Bruce McFarlane, 
Department of Sociology, Carleton Univer- 
sity, told of the survey that he and Dr. 
Oswald Hall had conducted for the Depart- 
ment’s Research Program on the Training 
of Skilled Manpower. In the survey, all 
persons 21 years of age in an Ontario com- 
munity were interviewed about their school- 
ing, further training, type of employment 
they had entered, how they obtained their 
job, and other facts of their work. 


Of the girls in the survey who were 
then working outside the home, the majority 
were in white-collar occupations. There 
were some nurses, some teachers, a small 
proportion at university, and some in semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations. The only 
skilled manual occupation the girls had 
entered was hairdressing. 

The schools and individual teachers had 
helped some of the girls find their first 
jobs but most had found their jobs on their 
own. Some had been placed by the National 
Employment Service. 


Most of the girls interviewed thought 
there had been too much emphasis on nurs- 
ing and teaching in the vocational guidance 
they received. Even those who had gone 
on to university thought that guidance 
officers seemed to know only about the 
courses leading to high school teaching. 


After Dr. McFarlane’s talk, a panel of 
three discussed vocational guidance. They 
were a high school counsellor, a counsellor 
from a social service agency, and a women’s 
counsellor from the NES. 


The consensus of the meeting was that 
the home is important in moulding attitudes 
toward work, that children from families 
with special problems need special help and 
guidance, in which the home, school and 
social agency must co-operate, and that 
liaison between the NES and the schools 
was important. 


“There was agreement too that prevailing 
attitudes and practices of our society tend 
to limit the outlook and Opportunity of 
women in the working world. Programmes 
of vocational counselling and training 
should take account of such attitudes and 
practices and help to free girls and women 
to develop their full capacities, looking to 
responsible participation in the social and 
economic life of the nation.” 


SE 
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Women’s Bureau 





The Working Women of Belgium 


Every fourth Belgian worker is a woman. The more than one million working 
women make up about 27 per cent of all girls and women over 15 years of age 


In Belgium every fourth worker is a 
woman. These women, more than one mil- 
lion in number in 1960, make up about 27 
per cent of all girls and women over 15 
years of age. 

Where they work: About one-third of the 
working women of Belgium are employed 
in manufacturing. Most of these work in 
the clothing and textile industries, but large 
numbers are employed in metal working 
industries, food and beverages, chemicals, 
electrical apparatus, paper making and 
book-binding. 

Services of various kinds employ almost 
half of the working women in Belgium. 
Domestic service alone employs 200,000 
women, and large numbers also are engaged 
in hotels and restaurants. The civil service 
at various levels of government employs a 
high proportion of women, as do the health 
and welfare services and teaching. 

Another 13 per cent of working women 
are employed in commerce, banking and 
insurance, the bulk of them being engaged 
in retail selling. Only 5 per cent are em- 
ployed in agriculture. 

Most professional women in Belgium, as 
in Canada, are either teachers or nurses. 

Although it is not possible to obtain 
statistics on the number of women in the 
professions, the proportion of girls study- 
ing in the various professional schools gives 
some indication of the trend. In 1959-60, for 
example, 42 per cent of students in phar- 
macy were women; 24 per cent of those in 
journalism; 22 per cent of those in dentistry; 
15 per cent of those in law; 13 per cent 
of those in medicine and 8 per cent of those 
in actuarial science. 

Their marital status; About 36 per cent 
of working women are married. The law 
prohibits a pregnant woman from working 
during the last six weeks before confinement 
and for six weeks afterwards and employers 
in industry are required to grant their female 
employees leave for this period. White-collar 
workers are entitled to 30 days of paid 
maternity leave; for the remainder of the 
leave period the woman worker is paid 60 
per cent of her earnings from the social 
insurance fund. 

There are about 55 public créches in 
Belgium under the jurisdiction of L’Oeuvre 
Nationale de l’Enfance, which co-ordinates 
and inspects all child care facilities. The 
créches are located only in the large centres, 
making it difficult for working mothers, 
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many of whom live outside the towns and 
cities, to bring their children to the créches. 
Working mothers tend therefore to depend 
on private nurseries near their homes or on 
daily baby sitters. 

Part-time work exists only on a very small 
scale and is practically unknown in industry. 
There is some demand for part-time house- 
hold help. Some secretaries to professional 
people, and some teachers and nurses also 
work part-time. There are a few part-time 
workers in public service such as the tram- 
way systems, the postal and radio services 
and the customs administration. 


Their participation in trade unions: About 
15 per cent of the total trade union member- 
ship in Belgium is made up of women. Only 
one woman worker in 10 is a union member. 


Equal pay: Belgium has ratified the ILO 
Convention on equal pay for equal work. 
The principle is generally applied through- 
out the central, provincial and local govern- 
ment services. 


The Government has also played an active 
part in promoting the wider application of 
equal pay for equal work through the col- 
lective bargaining process. In 1956, the 
Government requested the chairmen of all 
national joint committees in the various 
sectors of industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture to give special attention to this question 
and to make every effort to negotiate collec- 
tive agreements that would reduce progres- 
sively any differences between men’s and 
women’s wages for work of equal value. 

The first general report on equal pay in 
the country, made in 1957, showed that 
of the 44 joint committees reporting, the 
principle was applied in nine sectors and 
was to be introduced in three more in a 
short time. In six other sectors, sex differen- 
tials had been eliminated by an increase in 
the minimum wages of women workers. 

Many of the committees emphasized the 
need for job evaluation and classification as 
a first step toward establishing equal rates of 
remuneration. Eight of them had initiated 
such studies. In eight sectors no women 
were employed and in ten sectors the ques- 
tion had not yet been discussed. 

Late last year the Government convened 
a meeting of the heads of the various joint 
committees to encourage additional steps 
toward the implementation of the principle. 
A further report on the equal pay situation 
is expected later this year. 
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Older Workers 





Retirement—A Study of British Attitudes 


Study by Acton Society Trust of retirement policies and practices in Britain 
based on questionnaire sent fo 60 firms, each with 10,000 or more employees 


In undertaking a study of retirement poli- 
cies and practices in Britain, the Acton 
Society Trust was concerned with attempting 
to throw some light on what is both a 
crucial stage in the lives of individuals and 
a growing social and economic problem— 
retirement. 

The report of the study* summarizes the 
evidence derived from various sources, from 
academic research, and from some first-hand 
inquiry into the retirement practices of 
particular firms. In the survey, question- 
naires were sent to 60 companies, each of 
which employed 10,000 or more people. 
Information was received from 55 of the 
companies. 

The evidence showed that there is appar- 
ently no truth in the suggestion that very 
large companies are more likely to have 
rigid, rather than flexible retirement ages. 
Of the 55 firms reporting, only 19 had rigid 
retirement ages, 1 was in transition to such 
a policy, 6 had rigid retirement ages for 
some employees, and 29 had flexible retire- 
ment ages. 

The companies with flexible retirement 
policies maintained that they found their 
elderly workers quite satisfactory and/or 
that it was management’s job to discriminate 
and, therefore, to decide who should retire 
and who could continue. They also put 
forward the more humanitarian reason that 
people should be allowed to stay at work 
if they wished and were fit to do so. 

The main reasons given for adopting com- 
pulsory retirement ages were that it was 
administratively simpler, facilitated promo- 
tion, avoided the problem of discrimination 
between individuals, and had the advantage 
of not retaining employees who were inefti- 
cient. 

The survey indicated that pension and 
retirement ages were usually five years lower 
for women than for men. The researchers 
were surprised with the prevalence of mana- 
gers’ allegations that generally older women 
were unsatisfactory employees. They, there- 
fore, collected what objective evidence they 
could find, mainly on sickness rates. This 
suggested that there seemed to be little 
medical or even psychological evidence to 
support the earlier retirement age for 
women. They are absent more often than 





*Retirement—A Study of current attitudes and 
practices. The Acton Society Trust, 1960 London, 
U.K. Price: 5s, 
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men but the gap between men and women 
was found to be less in the age group 55 
to 59 than in any other. It was considered 
that there may be social reasons for retiring 
women earlier, however. 

What information was obtained of average 
retirement ages showed that women, when 
given an option, chose to retire earlier than 
men did. 

The report points out that in any discus- 
sions of the appropriate retirement age for 
women, the issue of parity with men must 
inevitably arise because of the extension 
of equal rights for women. The pro’s and 
con’s of parity were debated thoroughly at 
the 1959 and 1960 conferences of Represen- 
tatives of Trade Unions Catering for Women 
Workers. The issue was brought to a head 
when the Trades Union Congress’s National 
Women’s Advisory Committee considered 
national superannuation proposals. The 
Committee in its report to the 1959 Women’s 
Conference gave the opinion “that equality 
as to retirement age is more in harmony 
with the changed role and status of women 
in the twentieth century.” 

The arguments put forward for this view 
were summarized as follows: 

1. National superannuation requires the 
same percentage contribution for both sexes. 
The right to the same amount of pension 
demands the acceptance of the same retire- 
ment age. 

2. There is a danger of discrimination 
against women in employment if a lower 
pensionable or retirement age is enforced. 

3. If women are restricted to a shorter 
working life than men, there is a danger of 
retarding the general trend toward the 
establishment of equal pay and of hindering 
women from obtaining work of equal value 
with men. 

4. An earlier retirement age sometimes 
deprives women of opportunities for training 
for promotion and for reaching top posi- 
tions, and causes wastage of skill and train- 
ing after premature retirement. 

5. There is no evidence that women are 
less physically capable of continuing work 
to the age of 65 than men. 

6. Women find themselves in an unfavour- 
able economic situation at an earlier age 
than men, as lower salaries bring lower 
pensions; even where equal pay operates, 
women receive lower pensions than men 
because of earlier retirement. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Announce Syllabus of First Course at 
ILO Institute for Labour Studies 


“The Labour Force and Its Employment’ is theme of 12-week course that begins 
September 17 and ends December 7. Course will accommodate thirty candidates 


The theme of the first course at the 
International Institute for Labour Studies, 
to be held in Geneva from September 17 
to December 7, will be “The Labour Force 
and Its Employment.” The course will 
accommodate 30 students. 


The course is designed for persons who 
have already acquired a certain experience 
with labour problems and who are likely 
to rise to positions of greater responsibility 
in the years to come. 
Candidates must be sponsored by their 
employing organization, who must under- 
take to continue paying their salaries during 
their absence. The Institute provides travel- 
ling expenses and living expenses. 
The International Labour Organization 
Branch of the Department of Labour has 
sent information material and application 
forms to the major Canadian organizations 
of labour and employers, provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour, the National Productivity 
Council, the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities, and the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities and Col- 
leges. 
The first week of the 12-week course 
will be devoted to a study of the charac- 
teristics of economic development. Course 
participants are expected to be familiar, 
before arriving, with the characteristics and 
main problems of economic development. 
Materials and reading lists will be sent 
to participants as soon as they are selected. 
Two weeks will be devoted to the examin- 
ation of a wide range of labour problems, 
including: 
wages and the status of wage earners; 
organization of workers and the func- 
tioning of their organizations; 

relations between employers and workers 
and workers’ participation in manage- 
ment and social institutions of the 
undertaking; 
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Endowment Fund Donations 


Further contributions to the endowment 
fund of the ILO International Institute for 
Labour Studies have been announced. 

Denmark has decided to contribute $36,500, 
Austria to contribute $19,300, Finland $15,- 
Ireland $15,000, 


000, Norway $26,000, 
United Arab Republic $20,000, and Turkey 
$2,500. 

Thirty-one countries have now made con- 
tributions to the Endowment Fund of the In- 
stitute, and donations now total almost $4 
million. The initial target is $10 million. 


social security and welfare; 
special labour problems relating to rural 
areas; 


labour problems of economic growth and 
development planning. 


Study of the central theme of the course 
will cover the remaining nine weeks. 

The analysis of this subject will include 
the distribution of the labour force and its 
mobility; methods of manpower assessment 
including the forecasting of manpower 
resources and requirements; the employment 
objectives of economic development; man- 
power planning; and the institutions for 
the organization of employment such as 
vocational guidance, vocational training and 
employment service organizations. It will 
also cover international standards and the 
work of the ILO in these fields. 

The course will, moreover, examine 
certain specific problems such as_ under- 
employment; the transfer of labour from 
agricultural to non-farm employment and 
from rural areas to urban areas; the evolu- 
tion of a stabilized urban industrial labour 
force and the problems of transition to it; 
and the canalizing of labour in particular 
directions. 

The selection of participants will be made 
by the Director of the Institute. 
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151st Session, ILO Governing Body 


During its 151st session, held in Geneva 
from February 26 to March 9, the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
approved the 1963 budget of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization with only two 
dissenting votes, those of the Rumanian 
and U.S.S.R. Government members. 

The budget, totalling $13,606,359, will 
go to the International Labour Conference 
in June for adoption. The 1962 budget 
comes to $11,115,438. 

The new budget calls notably for in- 
creased appropriations for the Organiza- 
tion’s practical activities in the field of 
technical co-operation—up from $656,000 
in 1962 to $1,279,000 in 1963. These cre- 
dits are independent of those available to 
the ILO under the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance and under 
the United Nations Special Fund. 

Early in the session, the Governing Body 
re-elected David A. Morse as Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for a new five-year term to begin in 1963. 
At the previous session of the Governing 
Body in November 1961, Mr. Morse asked 
to be relieved of his duties for personal 
reasons. But on January 9 he informed the 
Governing Body that, taking into account 
a number of representations made to him 
by Governing Body members, he had 
decided to withdraw his resignation. The 
Director-General was re-elected by 37 votes. 
The Governing Body is composed of 40 
members, 20 of them representing govern- 
ments, 10 representing employers and 10 
representing workers. 

The Governing Body also acted during 
the session to give effect to the conclusions 
adopted by various ILO meetings held 
recently—Meeting of Experts on Electrical 
Accidents, Technical Meeting on Small- 
Scale and Handicraft Industries, Meeting of 
Consultants on the Problems of Young 
Workers, Fourth Session of the Committee 
on Work on Plantations, etc. 

The Governing Body approved two re- 
ports submitted to it by its Committee on 
Freedom of Association. These reports con- 
tained the Committee’s conclusions concern- 


ing alleged violations of freedom of associa- 
tion in various countries. 

The report of the Commission to examine 
the complaint filed by the Government of 
Ghana concerning the observance by Por- 
tugal of the Abolition of Forced Labour 
Convention, 1957, was brought to the notice 
of the Governing Body. The findings of the 
Commission were accepted by the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries concerned. 

The Governing Body decided to refer the 
complaint filed by the Government of Por- 
tugal concerning the observance by Liberia 
of the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, 
to a Commission of Inquiry according to 
the procedure adopted in the case of Ghana’s 
complaint against Portugal. 

The Governing Body authorized the 
Director-General to prepare comprehensive 
proposals for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Centre for Advanced Training at 
Turin, Italy, under the auspices of the 
International Labour Organization. It also 
approved the convening of a preparatory 
technical meeting of representatives of the 
countries interested in the establishment of 
an Inter-American Vocational Training Re- 
search and Documentation Centre. 

The Governing Body considered and 
approved the reports submitted by the Board 
of the International Institute for Labour 
Studies relative to the Institute’s program 
and to its budget. 

Regarding the program for 1963, the 
Governing Body approved the Board’s pro- 
posal to begin research activities in 1963. 

By virtue of this decision, Hilary A. 
Marquand, Director of the Institute, is 
authorized to hold a special research con- 
ference in the spring of 1963. Six or eight 
leading scholars of established reputation 
in labor studies in their own countries and 
who also possess direct experience of coun- 
tries in course of economic development 
are to be invited to this conference. They 
will join in discussion and exchange of 
ideas with the staff of the Institute, with 
members of the staff of the ILO and with 
any members of the Advisory Committee of 
the Institute who are able to attend. 


Tanganyika Becomes 102nd Member of ILO 


Tanganyika, admitted to the United 
Nations on December 14, 1961, has just 
become the 102nd member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

In a letter to David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
Rashidi Kawawa, Prime Minister of Tangan- 
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yika, stated that his country formally 
accepted the obligations of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization, 
and that it continued to be bound by the 
obligations of the 18 International Labour 
Conventions that had previously been made 
applicable to the territory of Tanganyika 
by the United Kingdom. 
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Employment Review 





Manpower Situation, First Quarter, 1962 


Since the low point of the recession, in 
the first quarter of 1961, economic activity 
in Canada has been increasing at an en- 
couraging pace. The lost ground in indus- 
trial production was virtually recovered 
by the middle of 1961, and by the end of 
that year the index (seasonally adjusted) 
was 4.7 per cent above the previous peak. 

Employment showed an impressive ad- 
vance last year, increasing by 2.1 per cent 
between the first and fourth quarter. Dur- 
ing the same phase of the preceding cycli- 
cal upturn, the increase in employment was 
1.2 per cent. 

Since May of last year, the range of in- 
creases in both production and employ- 
ment has been broader than at any time 
since 1956. The improvement has been 
widespread throughout industry. 

The recovery appeared to lose some of 
its momentum early in the first quarter of 
this year. The seasonally adjusted index 
of industrial production declined by just 
over 1 per cent between December and 
January. Production was off in manufactur- 
ing, mining and electric and gas utilities. 
Housing starts (seasonally adjusted) de- 
clined slightly during January for the 
second successive month. 

At the same time, there were many 
indications of continued strength. Exports 
were maintained in January at the high 
level of the fourth quarter. Retail sales 
held up better than usual in January and 
February. Motor vehicle production has 
shown a vigorous upturn, in response to 
the upward trend in sales; output of motor 
vehicles in the first quarter was 24 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and higher than any 
similar period since 1954. 

Non-agricultural employment (season- 
ally adjusted) increased by just under 1 
per cent between the fourth quarter of 
1961 and the first quarter of 1962, a con- 
siderably larger advance than in either of 
the two previous quarters. The increase 
was mainly in service-oriented industries, 
particularly community and government 
service, trade and transportation. 

Construction employment made its best 
showing in the current recovery; there 
was noticeable strengthening in the non- 
residential sector. In other important in- 
dustrial divisions, employment did not quite 
match the levels of the previous quarter. 
Manufacturing employment fell more than 
seasonally during January and February, 
but showed some improvement in March. 
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During the last nine months of 1961, manu- 
facturing employment rebounded strongly 
from the recession; the previous peak was 
surpassed shortly after mid-year. 

Employment in mining declined during 
the opening quarter of 1962 after showing 
renewed strength during the third and 
fourth quarters. The underlying employ- 
ment trend in forestry remained fairly 
stable, as it did during most of last year. 
Forestry, like manufacturing, construction, 
mining and transportation, is typically sen- 
sitive to cyclical variations in economic 
activity. All of these industrial divisions 
shared in the downturn of general business 
activity and only forestry has failed to 
respond in the upturn. Mining has made a 
relatively slow recovery, as expected, be- 
cause of declines in coal mining and 
uranium. 

‘The mixed picture that has been apparent 
in recent months is typical of the middle 
stage of recovery. At this point in pre- 
vious business cycles, many key economic 
indicators showed signs of hesitancy, after 
which they expanded again, though at a 
more moderate rate than in the initial 
stage of recovery. The recent recession was 
less severe than the previous two, and its 
initial period of sharp recovery brought 
manufacturing employment above its pre- 
recession peak earlier than in the other 
cycles. 


One Year After the Trough 


In March 1962, roughly one year after 
the recovery got underway, total non-farm 
employment was 262,000 higher than a year 
earlier. Men accounted for about 70 per 
cent of the increase. Women’s employment 
showed a further strong advance during 
the past year. 

During the recession, men’s employment 
declined by an estimated 69,000, mainly 
reflecting production cutbacks in durable 
goods manufacturing industries and reduced 
activity in construction. 

Much of the support for the rise in em- 
ployment has come from renewed strength- 
ening in manufacturing. In March, total 
manufacturing employment showed a year- 
to-year advance of 89,000. The service in- 
dustry proper continued the high growth 
rate of the previous two years; community 
and government service continued as the 
most potent expansionary force in the na- 
tion’s economy. The construction industry 
was also more active than the year before; 
most of the improvement took place in 
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recent months. Employment in agriculture 
showed a small net decline, although there 
was an increase over the year in the Prairie 
region. 

Employment Trends in Manufacturing 

All major manufacturing industries 
showed some improvement during the past 
year. The main strengthening took place in 
durable goods industries, which showed the 
greatest weakness during the recession. 

The electrical apparatus and supplies in- 
dustries showed the most striking increase 
(10.8 per cent), mainly reflecting higher 
output of telecommunications equipment. 
A 6-per-cent rise in employment in trans- 
portation equipment was mainly in ship- 
building, although smaller gains were re- 
corded in aircraft and in the automotive 
and parts industries. 

The iron and steel industry has shown a 
fairly slow rate of recovery but has been 
operating at a relatively high level. In Jan- 
uary 1962, the seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment index stood at 104.7, which was only 
3.6 per cent higher than the low point in 
the first quarter of 1961 and 6.9 per cent 
below the previous peak in October 1959. 

A mixture of gains and losses among in- 
dividual components accounted for the rel- 
atively slow advance in total employment in 
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iron and steel. Primary iron and steel made 
a fairly strong comeback, increasing by 6 
per cent over the year, compared with a 
rise of 10 per cent during the first 12 
months of the previous upturn. Since the 
decline was not as steep as in the 1957-58 
recession, the more moderate recovery is 
not surprising. 

In the fabricated and structural steel 
group, employment edged downward dur- 
ing the past year, whereas it increased by 
4.5 per cent during the same interval of the 
previous recovery. The relatively poor per- 
formance of this industry can be traced 
to the low level of construction activity. 


Employment increased substantially dur- 
ing the past year in heating and cooking 
appliances, but declined in agricultural im- 
plements. 

The durable goods industries as a whole 
made a fairly strong comeback during the 
past year. At the end of January, the 
employment index stood at 114.0, which 
was only 3 per cent below the previous 
high. In most non-durable goods industries, 
employment either increased or remained 
stable during the recession. During the past 
year the increases have been fairly sub- 
stantial; rubber, leather and textiles showed 
the largest gains. 


The Recovery as Shown in 
National Accounts 


The level of economic activity has moved 
upward strongly since the spring of 1961, 
under the stimulus of substantial increases 
in exports and expenditures on consumption 
and residential construction. A modest re- 
versal of the previous downward movement 
in business capital investment provided ad- 
ditional strength in the latter months of 
1961. 

Government expenditure on goods and 
services also provided a moderate amount 
of strength, particularly in the first three 
quarters of 1961. Business inventory accu- 
mulation did not provide a significant de- 
gree of strength to the economy until the 
fourth quarter, when it increased sharply. 
A sharp rise in imports in the second half 
of the year moderated the rate of economic 
expansion. 

The value of merchandise exports in- 
creased substantially during 1961 and 
by an increasing margin as the year pro- 
gressed. For the first two quarters of that 
year, exports to the United States were, 
respectively, below and about even with 
those for the first and second quarters of 
1960. Influenced by rising United States 
production and the decline in the external 
value of the Canadian dollar, exports to 
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the United States in each month from May 
to December were higher than in the cor- 
responding months of 1960. For the year as 
a whole, exports to the United States were 
substantially higher in 1961 than in 1960. 

While exports to the United Kingdom 
fell off slightly in 1961, exports to “other” 
countries rose sharply. 

Among commodities, the main strength 
in 1961 came from wheat and was related 
to the agreements reached between the 
Canadian Government and the Govern- 
ments of China and some other Communist 
countries. The export value of newsprint 
enjoyed only a slight increase, which was 
more than accounted for by the decline in 
the value of the Canadian dollar. In 1961, 
excess production capacity of non-ferrous 
metals on a world scale became more pro- 
nounced and, in the case of several metals, 
was accompanied by a weakening in world 
prices. Canadian exports of nickel—where 
the effect of the lower value of the Cana- 
dian dollar was intensified by a price rise— 
showed a large increase, but in aluminum 
and copper— which suffered price declines 
—export values dropped sharply. As sched- 
uled, uranium ore declined very sharply, as 
did iron ore. Crude oil exports increased 
substantially during 1961, as did natural 
gas, especially following the opening of the 
pipeline to California late in the year. 

Although the economy passed its cyclical 
turning point in the first quarter of 1961, 
there was no sharp advance in business in- 
ventories until the final quarter of that year. 
Earlier in the year, inventories were rela- 
tively high, as they had fallen off during 
only one quarter of the preceding recession. 
Retail, wholesale and manufacturers in- 
ventories all participated in the sharp 
fourth-quarter rise. The growing diffusion 
throughout the economy of increases in 
corporation profits, a moderate rise in 
wholesale prices and the anticipation of 
further increases in sales probably contrib- 
uted to the growth in inventories in the 
fourth quarter. 

Housebuilding made a moderate recovery 
during 1961, reversing the sharp decline of 
the previous year. After reaching a trough 
in the second quarter of 1960, housing 
starts (seasonally adjusted) rose in the 
third and fourth quarters of that year, and 
in the first quarter of 1961. Housing starts 
then fell off sharply in the second quarter 
and remained around this low level for the 
remainder of the year. For the year as a 
whole, housing starts were about one-fifth 
higher than in 1960. 

The rise in housing starts can be traced, 
in part, to federal government measures in 
the second half of 1960 that extended Gov- 
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ernment-guaranteed housing loans to a 
wider group of potential house purchasers. 
At the same time, mortgage lending by 
private financial institutions increased as a 
result of higher interest rates. The sum of 
these loans and direct loans from CMHC 
continued to expand on a _ year-to-year 
basis through the first three quarters of 
1961. In the fourth quarter, however, there 
was some apparent lag in the demand for 
housing. 

Business spending on new non-residential 
construction and on new machinery and 
equipment reached a peak in 1957 and has 
been declining since. Despite sharply re- 
duced investment in resource industries 
during the past four years, idle capacity 
continues to be widespread. A large volume 
of projects was completed during the first 
half of 1961. Bad weather and strikes in 
the spring of 1961 slowed activity on new 
projects and made for a very weak second 
quarter. There was, however, considerable 
strengthening in this sector during the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

Consumption expenditure on non-dur- 
ables and on services moved steadily for- 
ward during the recession. Expenditure on 
durables is much more sensitive to cyclical 
fluctuations. After declining cyclically 
through several quarters in 1959 and 1960, 
it has been advancing strongly in recent 
quarters, partly as a result of rising sales 
of new cars. The demand for other con- 
sumer durables has also been showing re- 
newed strength. 


Unemployment Trends 


The sharp recovery in employment that 
has taken place in the past year has not 
been accompanied by an equally rapid 
expansion of the labour force. On the con- 
trary, the labour force was quite stable 
during most of the year and has shown 
some tendency to rise only in the first three 
months of this year. The first-quarter aver- 
age, however, was up less than 1 per cent 
over the year, compared with a gain of 3.5 
per cent in employment. 

Unemployment, being the difference be- 
tween the number employed and the num- 
ber in the labour force, consequently de- 
clined quite substantially during the year. 
Seasonally adjusted, the unemployment 
rate was as high as 7.9 per cent in Decem- 
ber 1960 but has declined steadily since, 
to 5.8 per cent in March 1962, close to the 
low point that was reached in the recovery 
of 1959. 

If duration is taken into account, the de- 
crease in unemployment that occurred in 
1961 was less marked than the decrease 
in the actual numbers of unemployed. The 
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unemployed in the first quarter of 1962 
had been looking for work for just over 
four months, on average. When aggregated 
in this way, changes from month to month 
and from year to year differ considerably 
from the changes in the actual numbers of 
unemployed. Thus, while the number of 
unemployed persons in the first quarter of 
1962 was 20 per cent lower than a year 
earlier, the number of man-months of un- 
employment was down only 15 per cent. 


Unemployed, by Occupation, 
First quarter, 1962 











_ Percentage Unemploy 5 
Distribution Rate 
All occupations............ 190 8.8 
Office and professional. . . 13 Qs 
Transportation......0.... 10 13.3 
Bervicel Nae Ae Lene 7 6.1 
Primaryit aii ern. 14 10.4 
Manufacturing and 
Mechanical............ 15 7.4 
Constructions... s.ose.0 17 25.9 
Mabouretstee teeaccene. 20 30.1 
Never worked........... 4 n/a 





©) The unemployed in an occupation group as a per- 
centage of the labour force in that occupation group. 


The occupational distribution of most re- 
cent employment, as reported by the un- 
employed, was fairly even. The highest 
proportions of the total were either labour- 
ers or construction tradesmen, a reflection 
of the effects of winter slackness on these 
occupational groups. Seasonal patterns of 
unemployment are also reflected in the 
occupational unemployment rates. Thirty 
per cent of all labourers and 26 per cent 
of all construction workers were unem- 
ployed in the first quarter. The unem- 
ployment rate for office and professional 
workers, on the other hand, was about one 
third of the average. 


Unemployed, by Age, Both Sexes, 














March 1962 
Age Group No. per Cent Ypemploy. 

(000) bution Rate 
Alla gest ase seuss 560 100 8.7 
14-19 years... ... nM 14 13.5 
20-24 years. .... 92 16 11.4 
25-34 years... .. 128 23 8.7 
35-44 years..... 105 19 ad 
45-54 year; ; 87 16 12 
55-64 years..... 58 10 8.2 
65 and over..... 13 2 6.2 


About three of every 10 unemployed 
workers in March were under 25 years of 
age, four were from 25 to 44 years old 
and three were 45 years or over. As a 


Family Characteristics of the 
Unemployed, January 1962 




















_ No. Per Cent 
(000) 
Relationship to head of family unit 
Total unemployed..........0caceses: 545 100 
Heads of family units............ 278 61 
Single sons or daughters.......... 164 30 
Otherwrelatuves eee. bee. 55 10 
Non-members of family units.... 48 9 
Family units by number unemployed 
Totalfiamily: units... vasa eons 439 100 
One person unemployed.......... 390 89 
Two persons or more unemployed 49 11 
Family units by number employed 
Total family, WIGS). cis-a00.cu) elles 439 100 
None employed!........¢..6.e.82e. 223 51 
One person employed............ 139 32 
Two persons employed........... 52 12 
Three persons or more employed. 25 5 
Family units by number of single 
children under 25 years not in the 
labour force 
Dotalluntess sae once eens 439 100 
INovchildrenante steel seen et 147 33 
Onerebilaiy 8 oto ete et eee 86 20 
chworchildren- «eee eee eee 70 16 
‘Phreechildrent ae. eee nenecee 55 13 
OUPOL WOKE i. sta nath ocaseperaieieysyaiesere 81 18 





proportion of the labour force, unemploy- 
ment was highest among those aged 14 to 
19 years, decreasing fairly steadily to 6-8 
per cent among those 35 years and over. 

Data on the family characteristics have 
been tabulated at quarterly intervals since 
the beginning of 1960. The characteristics 
for January 1962, shown above, display 
much the same pattern as earlier surveys. 

Of the 545,000 persons unemployed in 
January, 91 per cent were members of 
family units.* Just over half of all unem- 
ployed persons were heads of family units, 
and 40 per cent were single sons or daught- 
ers, or other relatives. Nine per cent were 
not members of family units. 

The second part of the table (which ex- 
cludes unemployed persons who are not 
members of family units) shows that 12 per 
cent of these family units had more than 
One person unemployed. At the same time, 
however, about half of the units in which 
someone was unemployed also had some- 
one working. In fact, in 77,000 units there 
were two or more persons employed. 

The table also indicates the number of 
dependents in family units with some un- 
employment. It shows that one third of 
these units had no wholly dependent child- 
ren, a little more than one third had one 
or two children, and a little less than one 
third had three or more children. 





*A family unit is defined as a group of two or 
more persons living together in the same dwelling 
and related by blood, marriage or adoption. 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region in- 
creased rather rapidly during the second 
and third quarters last year, but since then 
the improvement has been fairly modest. 
Manufacturing has shown remarkable sta- 
bility during the past six months after fig- 
uring prominently in the earlier advance. 
On the other hand, construction and for- 
estry, which responded slowly to the up- 
turn in economic activity in the initial 
stages of recovery, have been improving 
recently. Forestry employment showed a 
particularly strong advance in the final 
quarter of 1961 after being at a very low 
level during the first nine months of the 
year. During the first quarter of 1962, for- 
estry employment declined a little more 
than seasonally, but the level was still sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago. In con- 
struction, the underlying employment trend 
showed signs of firming during the closing 
months of 1961 and there was some addi- 
tional improvement in the first quarter of 
1962. 

The service-producing industries have not 
participated in the employment recovery to 
any large extent. Moderate gains occurred 
early in 1961, but since then employment 
levels in this group of industries have been 
generally steady, except for the normal 
seasonal fluctuations. In most recent years, 
the growth of service employment has been 
more moderate in this region than in the 
country as a whole. 

Total employment in the first quarter of 
1962 averaged 17,000 or 3.6 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. Almost all of 
the advance was among men. The increase 
was widely distributed among the major 
industrial divisions; manufacturing, forestry 
and construction showing the largest gains. 
Mining employment showed little over-all 


change as increased activity in metal min- 
ing and non-metal mining offset the decline 
in fuels. 

The year-to-year increase in manufactur- 
ing employment was fairly widely diffused. 
Except for iron and steel, which was sharply 
lower than the year before, all major groups 
shared in the improvement. The largest ad- 
vance was in transportation equipment; 
gains in shipbuilding and aircraft repair 
outweighed losses in railway rolling stock. 
The shipbuilding industry showed a marked 
improvement during the past year. 

More moderate gains took place in wood 
and paper products and food and beverages. 
The iron and steel industry has shown little 
or no recovery so far. In January, the 
employment index was 7.4 per cent lower 
than a year ago. 

Employment levels in January were sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago in four 
of the five industrial areas in which statis- 
tical data are published. The exception was 
Sydney, which experienced a 3.6-per-cent 
decline, mainly reflecting the lower level 
of activity in the iron and steel industry. 
For Saint John, Halifax, St. John’s and 
Moncton, the increases ranged from 3.0 
per cent to 6.6 per cent. Over the same 
period, total industrial employment in the 
region showed a rise of 2.7 per cent. 

Unemployment in the region in the first 
quarter of 1962 was moderately lower than 
a year ago. The average unemployed rate 
for the quarter was 15.9 per cent, compared 
with 17.0 per cent in the first quarter of 
1961. 

In March, the 21 labour market areas in 
the region were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 19 (20); in moderate surplus, 2 


(ale) 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec, seasonally ad- 
justed, did not reach a cyclical low point 
until the third quarter of 1961. From then 
on, it rose steadily each month, increasing 
by 126,000 or 7.8 per cent between August 
1961 and March 1962. In the first three 
months of 1962, employment was more 
than 5 per cent higher than in the same 
period a year before. Unemployment in 
the first quarter of this year was down 
more than 25 per cent from a year earlier. 

Virtually all the increase in employment 
since the third quarter of 1961 occurred in 
non-agricultural industries and was due 
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mainly to improved conditions in manu- 
facturing and service. Manufacturing em- 
ployment in the fourth quarter was main- 
tained at the levels of the previous quarter 
but was about 7 per cent higher than in the 
same quarter of the previous year. In the 
first quarter of this year, manufacturing 
employment declined slightly from the pre- 
vious quarter but was 7.2 per cent above 
the level of the same period a year earlier. 
Durable and non-durable consumer goods 
as well as capital goods industries all con- 
tributed to the gain in manufacturing em- 
ployment. Part of the new demand origin- 
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ated abroad, aided by the decline in the 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar. 


Exchange rate changes in conjunction 
with the import quotas also benefited in- 
dustries facing import competition; they 
contributed to the sharp rise in output and 
employment in textiles. Rubber goods man- 
ufacture was another important regional 
consumer goods industry that experienced 
noticeable improvement during the first 
quarter, with employment above the level 
of the same period a year ago. Indications 
are that this trend will continue in the 
months ahead, partly as a result of the 
anticipated increase in demand for indus- 
trial rubber in connection with planned 
capital expenditure programs. 


The iron and steel products industry as 
a whole made some recovery from the low 
levels of the previous quarter and previous 
year; some sectors showed a_ substantial 
improvement, particularly structural steel 
and heavy machinery and equipment for 
the pulp and paper, oil and gas industries, 
steel mills and hydro-electric plants. A large 
foreign order for railway equipment from 
Argentina has already had a beneficial effect 
on the industry, which had for some time 
been in a depressed state. 


The shipbuilding industry also showed 
a noticeable increase from the low level of 
the previous year and further improvement 
is expected as a result of the government 
subsidy program. Activity in the aircraft 
and parts producing industry continued at 
the high level of the previous year, with 
little change in employment. The paper 
products industry, where employment had 
remained relatively stable during the re- 
cession, showed some strengthening in the 
first quarter of this year. 

The rise in employment in service began 
in the fourth quarter of last year and con- 
tinued without interruption in 1962. In the 
first quarter of this year, employment was 


almost 4 per cent above that of the previous 
quarter and about 8 per cent higher than in 
the corresponding quarter a year earlier. 

Construction employment declined dur- 
ing the fourth quarter, and in the second 
half of the year was, on average, some- 
what lower than a year earlier. This was 
largely due to a decline in non-residential 
construction. Housing starts rose during 
this period, and in the fourth quarter were 
considerably higher than a year earlier. 
Housing starts were below  year-earlier 
levels in the first three months of 1962, 
but this decrease was offset by greater 
activity in the non-residential sector, in- 
cluding municipal works. As a result, total 
construction employment in the first quarter 
showed little change from the level of the 
previous year. 

Forestry employment continued to show 
the effect of increased mechanization of 
forestry operations, which was partly re- 
sponsible for the year-to-year decline in 
employment in this industry throughout 
1961. In the first quarter of this year, for- 
estry employment was considerably below 
the level in the same period a year ago. 

The increase in employment in the past 
two quarters was not evenly distributed 
among local areas. In general, the larger 
areas fared better than the smaller ones. 
This was reflected in substantial differences 
in the rate of change in the number of 
registrations for employment at local offices 
of the National Employment Service. The 
year-to-year decline in registrations in the 
first quarter this year was almost 22 per 
cent in the two metropolitan areas of the 
region (Montreal and Quebec), as against 
less than 11 per cent in major industrial 
areas and about 12 per cent in minor areas. 
Similarly, industrial employment in the 
metropolitan areas was up 7.0 per cent over 
the year, compared with 4.8 per cent in a 
group of five smaller areas for which em- 
ployment statistics are available. 


ONTARIO 


Seasonally adjusted data show that em- 
ployment expanded rapidly in Ontario dur- 
ing the second and third quarters of 1961. 
The rise between March and August was of 
the order of 2 per cent. Since then, em- 
ployment was maintained at about the level 
which prevailed in late summer. 

In non-farm industries, employment con- 
tinued to rise until December 1961. The 
gain since last spring has been about 3 
per cent, but more than half of this had 
been realized by August. 

In agriculture, the employment decline 
continued at the annual rate of some 9 
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per cent. The drop was particularly notice- 
able in the fourth quarter of 1961 and the 
first quarter of 1962. 

In the period beginning with the business 
cycle trough of February 1961, the em- 
ployment increase in the non-farm sector 
was well shared between the goods-pro- 
ducing industries and the service-producing 
industries. Of the 60,000 new jobs that 
were created during this one-year period, 
some 24,000 were in manufacturing, con- 
struction, forestry and mining, and the re- 
mainder were in the service-rendering in- 
dustries—transportation, utilities, trade, fin- 
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ance and service. The increase was slightly 
under 3 per cent in the goods category and 
slightly over 3 in the service category. In 
the farm sector, some 13,000 jobs dis- 
appeared. 

Manufacturing employment rose by 4 per 
cent between the first quarter of 1961 and 
the first quarter of 1962; the industry 
showed particular strength in the fourth 
quarter of 1961. The primary iron and steel 
and the electrical goods industries were 
major factors in the spring recovery of 
1961. 

By the third quarter, employment in 
primary iron and steel had made a sub- 
stantial gain and activity has since stabil- 
ized at the new level. Contributing to the 
early revival in steel were the large export 
sales of rolling mill products, particularly 
in the first half of 1961. Domestic demand, 
on the other hand, recovered more fully in 
the latter half of the year, as sheet metal 
products, transportation equipment and ma- 
chinery all made notable gains. 


Growth in electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies was even more substantial and em- 
ployment has risen continuously since the 
spring of 1961. Over this one-year period, 
the gain was 12 per cent, the highest for 
any industry. Early in 1962, stocks of 
household appliances and television sets 
were still fairly low, while the demand for 
heavy electrical machinery and telecom- 
munication equipment was rising. 

In the key automobile industry, employ- 
ment rose moderately, all the increase tak- 
ing place in the fourth quarter of 1961. 
Production rose sharply in this industry, as 
domestic cars took up a larger share of the 
home market and as export sales improved. 


In other sectors of manufacturing, sizable 
gains were made by the rubber, leather, tex- 
tile and wood industries; rubber and textiles 
show a continued tendency to rise. Smaller 
increases took place in chemicals and foods. 
Employment in the clothing trades was 
steady, whereas in furniture it stabilized 
after the large gain of the early summer. 
Contrary to the general trend, employ- 
ment declined during the period in agri- 
cultural implements, railway rolling stock 
and non-ferrous metal smelting and re- 
fining. 

By the first quarter 1962, expansive 
trends were still evident in manufacturing, 
despite some seasonal layoffs. Gains were 
still being made in various sectors, includ- 
ing iron and steel products, aircraft, chem- 
icals and electrical goods. 


Elsewhere in the goods-producing in- 
dustries, employment increases in forestry 
and construction were more than offset by 
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a decrease in mining. In mid-winter last 
year, forestry employment in Ontario was at 
an all-time low. But, by the first quarter of 
1962, a 12-per-cent gain had been realized 
as the demand for both sawlogs and pulp- 
wood increased considerably. 


Employment in the construction industry 
barely held its own during that period de- 
spite an apparently greater volume of work 
done in both the residential and non- 
residential sectors. However, the first quar- 
ter of 1962 showed a marked improvement, 
after seasonal adjustment. Meanwhile, min- 
ing employment had dropped by 6 per cent. 
The decline was continuous through 1961 
and into 1962, particularly in uranium and 
gold production. 

Outside of the goods-producing sector, 
employment increases were particularly 
noticeable in the finance and service indus- 
tries. This reflects in part the larger spend- 
ing for such things as medical care, edu- 
cation, recreation, life insurance and credit 
financing. 

Employment in service rose by 5 per cent 
during the second and third quarters of 
1961 and was maintained thereafter, 
whereas an equal but more gradual rise 
was recorded over the 12-month period in 
finance and in electric power and gas 
utilities. For finance and utilities, the rise 
extended well into the first quarter 1962. 

In trade, the employment increase was 
not as steep, as the more systematized 
sales techniques being introduced had the 
tendency to reduce the manpower needs. 


After seasonal adjustment, employment in 
transportation was stable throughout this 
phase of the cycle. 

While non-agricultural employment in 
Ontario rose by 3 per cent between the 
first quarter of 1961 and the first quarter 
of 1962, employment in the urban areas of 
Ottawa, London and Kitchener rose by 
approximately 8 per cent. Toronto and 
Hamilton fared slightly better than average, 
whereas employment remained unchanged 
in Fort William-Port Arthur and declined 
a little in Windsor. Small increases were 
recorded in Brantford and St. Catherines. 


Unemployment increased about season- 
ally between the fourth quarter of 1961 and 
the first quarter of 1962. It averaged 155,- 
000, or 6.5 per cent of the labour force, 
in the first quarter of 1962 compared with 
198,000, or 8.4 per cent of the labour 
force, in the same period a year earlier. In 
March, the classification of the 34 labour 
market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
substantial surplus, 11 (21); in moderate 
surplus, 23 (13). 
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PRAIRIE 


In the Prairie region, the seasonally ad- 
justed employment trend has been moving 
slowly upward since February 1961. By 
the first quarter of 1962, the net gain 
amounted to 3.5 per cent and the rate of 
growth appeared to be accelerating. 


In agriculture, employment rose by 
about 2 per cent early in 1961 and has since 
been maintained at this level, a sharp con- 
trast to the declines of previous years. In- 
itially, the advance in non-farm employ- 
ment was slow, but it gathered momentum 
in June and again in October 1961. By the 
first quarter of 1962, non-farm employ- 
ment was at a new peak, some 4 per cent 
above the low point of the previous winter. 

Of about 30,000 additional jobs in non- 
farm industries during the year, some 8,000 
were in the goods-producing industries— 
mining, manufacturing and construction— 
and the remainder were in the service- 
producing industries—transportation, util- 
ities, trade, finance and service. The per- 
centage increase was about the same in 
each sector. 

Construction played a major role in the 
economic recovery of the Prairie region. 
The employment rise in this industry since 
the first quarter of 1961 amounted to 
some 7 per cent, as residential, commercial 
and engineering construction strengthened 
considerably. Although this gain was well 
spread over the period, it was particularly 
noticeable in the fourth quarter of 1961. 

With the rising output of non-ferrous 
metals and potash, mining employment ad- 
vanced by about 4 per cent, all the increase 
taking place in the second quarter of 1961. 
This was achieved in spite of the lesser 
manpower requirements in oil fields. By 
the first quarter of 1962, nickel mining was 
still expanding. 

The increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment was more modest, amounting to some 
2 per cent. After seasonal adjustment, it 


appeared that most of the gain was re- 
alized in the fourth quarter of 1961 and 
the first quarter of 1962. 

Within the industry, the trends were 
widely divergent. Employment in wood 
products rose sharply, whereas a marked 
drop occurred in chemicals. A moderate ad- 
vance was made by the iron and steel 
group, with foundry, structural steel and 
sheet-metal workers sharing in the gain. 
Slightly increasing employment was re- 
ported in the food and clothing industries, 
but a small decline took place in printing 
and publishing. 

In the service-producing sector, the serv- 
ice industry proper led the advance with 
a 6-per-cent increase, realized mostly in 
the summer of 1961. Employment in other 
service-rendering industries remained un- 
changed over the 12-month period, with 
the exception of finance, where a 3-per-cent 
gain was made. 

While non-agricultural employment in 
the Prairie region rose by 4 per cent be- 
tween the first quarter 1961 and the first 
quarter 1962, employment in the Edmonton 
urban area rose by approximately 8 per 
cent. A greater-than-seasonal increase was 
also recorded for Regina, whereas employ- 
ment rose slightly in Calgary and remained 
unchanged in Saskatoon. In the Winnipeg 
urban area, there was a small employment 
decline. 

Unemployment increased less than sea- 
sonally between the fourth quarter of 1961 
and the first quarter of 1962. It averaged 
73,000, or 6.5 per cent of the labour force, 
in the first quarter of 1962 compared with 
78,000, or 7.2 per cent of the labour force, 
in the same period a year earlier. In March 
1962, the classification of the 19 labour 
market areas in the region (last year’s fig- 
ures in brackets) was as follows: in sub- 
stantial surplus, 9 (12); in moderate sur- 
plus 10 (7). 


PACIFIC 


Employment in the Pacific region, season- 
ally adjusted, reached the trough in the 
recent business cycle in the first quarter of 
1961. After showing considerable gains in 
the second and third quarters, employment 
levelled off in the fourth quarter, but turned 
up again in 1962. In the first three months 
of this year, employment, in seasonally ad- 
justed terms, was about 2 per cent higher 
than in the preceding three months. Com- 
pared with the first quarter 1961, employ- 
ment was, on average, 80,000, or 5.3 per 
cent, higher. 
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Unemployment, seasonally adjusted, has 
been moving down fairly steadily since the 
spring of 1961. In the first three months of 
1962, the unemployment rate averaged 
9.0 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 13.1 per cent in the corresponding 
period a year earlier. 

The slower pace of activity in the final 
quarter of 1961 can be traced mainly to 
developments in manufacturing. After ex- 
panding sharply for two consecutive quar- 
ters, total manufacturing employment (sea- 
sonally adjusted) turned down again in the 
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final quarter. In the first quarter this year, 
manufacturing employment began picking 
up again, and for the quarter as a whole 
was somewhat higher than in the previous 
quarter and 4.2 per cent higher than in 
the same period a year earlier. 


The wood products industry showed a 
considerable increase in employment over 
the previous year. This was due primarily 
to increased exports, particularly to the 
United States. Lumber shipments in the 
first three quarters of the year were 15 per 
cent higher than the year before. Another 
important market for lumber was Japan, 
where a sizable export business in low 
grade lumber has developed. These markets 
continued active in the first quarter of 1962. 
The iron and steel products industry, whose 
Importance in the regional economy has 
been growing steadily, experienced a de- 
cline in employment towards the end of last 
year but in the first three months of this 
year it has made a good recovery and 
promises to be one of the more active in- 
dustries in the months ahead. 


Shipbuilding, another major industry in 
the region, remained stable at a fairly high 
level throughout last year and showed new 
strength in the first quarter of this year. 

Employment in forestry throughout most 
of 1961 remained fairly stable and higher 
than the previous year. In the first three 
months of 1962, employment showed little 
change from the previous quarter and was 
about the same as in the same period a 
year earlier. 

The mining industry showed substantial 
advances in development, output and capital 
expenditure in 1961 and this trend con- 


tinued in the first quarter of this year. Ex- 
tensive mineral exploration was prompted 
by a sharp rise in demand for copper and 
iron ores from Japan’s metallurgical indus- 
tries. Among the expansion projects was the 
completion of the first stage of an iron and 
steel smelting complex at Kimberley; ship- 
ment of pig iron began in the spring of 
1961. Similarly, there was further progress 
in the development of the region’s oil and 
gas industry. These activities contributed 
substantially to the employment gains in 
the region. 


Construction employment during the past 
year has been consistently lower than the 
year before as a result of reduced activity 
in non-residential construction. Residential 
construction activity was higher than the 
year before by a considerable margin. By 
the first quarter 1962, total construction 
employment had recovered to about the 
same level as in the corresponding period 
a year before, largely as a result of con- 
tinued gains in new housing. 


in the service industry, employment in 
the past three months was somewhat higher 
than in the last quarter of 1961 but sub- 
stantially higher than in the first quarter of 
that year. Among the service-producing in- 
dustries, trade showed a considerable em- 
ployment advance in the second half of 
1961, an advance that was maintained in 
the first quarter of this year. 

As in other regions, the most rapid ad- 
vances were in the metropolitan centres. 
Industrial employment in Vancouver and 
Victoria increased by 2.4 per cent, against 
1.7 per cent in the province as a whole. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 
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SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
—_ LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton ppeslion 
Quebec-Levis ontrea 
METROPOLITAN AREAS St, John’s Otel 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | VWancouver-New Toronto 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Ft. William- London 
Pt. Arthur Oshawa 
Perils taney pe John 
oliette arnia 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS pol St. Jean Sudbury 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) Moncton Victoria 
per cent or more in non- New Glasgow 
agricultural activity) Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
phenonictowe Pare 
Lethbridge randon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | Prince Albert Chatham 
AREAS Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 | Thetford-Lac Megantic- North Battleford 
per cent or more agricultural) Ville St. Georges Red Deer 
Yorkton Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst —»>BEAUHARNOIS Kitimat 
Bracebridge Belleville-Trenton 
Bridgewater Brampton 
Campbellton Central Vancouver 
Chilliwack Island 
Cranbrook Dawson Creek 
Dauphin Drumheller 
DRUMMONDVILLE <— Galt 
Edmundston Goderich 
Fredericton —»> KAMLOOPS 
Gaspé —»>LACHUTE.. 
Grand Falls STE. THERESE 
Kentville Listowel 
Lindsay —» MEDICINE HAT 
Montmagny St. Hyacinthe 
ewes av: St. Jean 
H <— St. Thomas 
MINOR AREAS Okanagan Valley Sault Ste. Marie 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) | Owen Sound Simcoe 
Pembroke Stratford 
Portage la Prairie Swift Current 
Prince George- Walkerton 
Quesnel —> WEYBURN 
Prince Rupert Woodstock- 
Quebec North Shore Tillsonburg 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 














—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified durin: 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 275, February issue. 
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g the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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Collective Bargaining Review Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in March 


Collective bargaining in Canada’s railway industry produced three major 
settlements in March. 

On March 2, after 12 months of negotiations, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen signed a three-year agreement with the C.N.R. 
The new contract, which covers approximately 3,100 employees, gives firemen 
on passenger trains a total wage increase of 64 per cent spread over the term 
of the agreement and grants a total wage increase of 4 per cent to those in 
freight and yard service. 

On March 26, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers concluded 
separate agreements with the C.N.R. and C.P.R. which provide for a total wage 
increase of 63 per cent for about 5,400 employees over a three-year period. 
These agreements were signed after more than a year of negotiations, in the 
course of which the union rejected the majority reports of conciliation boards 
and the union members voted for strike action; the union set strike deadlines 
for the first week in April. One of the main issues in dispute was the question 
of arbitrary allowances for work performed immediately before and after a run. 
As the strike dates approached, the Minister of Labour urged the parties to 
resume negotiations in view of the serious effects a strike would have on the 
nation’s economy. Further bargaining led to settlements one week before the 
strike was to start. 

During the month, a conciliation board was being established to assist 
in the negotiations between the C.N.R. and C.P.R. and the 15 unions repre- 
senting 110,000 non-operating employees. 

Members of the Public Service Employees union voted in March for 
strike action against the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission. In the 
face of a possible strike, Ontario Hydro announced that it would continue to 
generate power in the province with supervisory staff and by other means 
should a work stoppage occur. Ontario Hydro offered to refer the dispute to 
final and binding arbitration, but this proposal was rejected by the union. 
By the end of the month, the union asked for the intervention of the Ontario 
Minister of Labour. 

In the automobile industry, the Union Auto Workers concluded a three- 
year agreement for about 550 office employees of Ford Motor Company of 
Canada at Windsor. The terms of settlement include a salary increase of 
$10.40 a month or 24 per cent, whichever is greater, in each of the three 
years of the contract, and three weeks vacation after 10 years of service 
(previously after 15 years). Also in Windsor, the strike that had begun at 
Chrysler Corporation on February 19 continued throughout March, although the 
company and the union held a series of meetings in an effort to resolve the 
dispute. 

During March, the Ontario Labour Relations Board conducted a hearing 
to consider the Steelworkers’ application for bargaining rights at the Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Company, where the employees are represented by the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. Later in the month, the Board conducted another 
hearing to deal with allegations by the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers that 
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the rival Steelworkers had resorted to mis- 
representation and irregularities in their 
campaign to sign up employees of the 
International Nickel Company in Sudbury. 

In Manitoba, where the Steelworkers 
have been contesting the bargaining rights 
of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers at 
the International Nickel Company mine at 
Thompson, the Manitoba Labour Board 
decided to hold a representation vote in 
March at the request of the Steelworkers. 
The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers chal- 
lenged the Board’s decision to conduct such 
a vote, and the vote was postponed by 
court order. Near the end of March, the 
court dismissed the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ application to quash the order 
for the vote, and the union decided to 
appeal this ruling. 

In British Columbia the Woodworkers 
disclosed their proposals for the renewal of 
a contract with Forest Industrial Relations 
Limited, which bargains for 150 coastal 
logging companies. The current agreement, 
which covers approximately 28,000 loggers, 
was concluded in June 1961 for a term 
of one year and provided for no increase 
in wages. In the forthcoming negotiations, 
the union will propose a wage increase of 
25 cents an hour, three additional weeks 
vacation for all employees as a measure 
to combat unemployment, improved over- 
time, clarification of employees’ rights 
regarding compulsory overtime, and pref- 
erential hiring of laid-off workers. 


Duration of Negotiations 


In 1961, more than 200 collective agree- 
ments covering bargaining units of 500 or 
more employees were signed in all indus- 
tries outside the construction sector. The 
majority of these major contracts were 
concluded in six months or less of bargain- 
ing, and approximately one-third were in 
negotiation from seven months to one year. 
Seven per cent of the negotiations for 
major contracts extended beyond a year. 

Of the major collective agreements 
negotiated last year, 55 per cent were 
concluded during or after conciliation pro- 
ceedings; the remainder were signed with- 
out third-party assistance. More than half 
of the 117 disputes that were referred to 
conciliation were resolved at the concilia- 
tion officer stage, and settlements were 
effected at the conciliation board stage in 
17 cases. Thirty of the negotiations requir- 
ing third-party assistance went beyond the 
conciliation board phase, with the com- 
panies and unions resuming direct bargain- 
ing and effecting settlements without work 
stoppages. Two major settlements were 
achieved by final and binding arbitration. 

In 1961, as in previous years, only a 
few of the major contract negotiations 
resulted in work stoppages. Of the 214 
major agreements signed during the year, 
seven were concluded while a work stop- 
page was in progress. Two strikes, each 
lasting less than a week, occurred in the 
course of the negotiations in the railroad 
rolling stock and automobile industries. 
The other five work stoppages, all of 
longer duration, were in shipbuilding and 
the cement and textile industries. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1961, exclusive 


of agreements in the construction industry. 




















cena rees Duration of Negotiations in Months 
Settled 3 or less 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 
Agts.| Empls. | Agts. | Empls. Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. Agts.| Empls. | Agts.] Empls. 
Bargaiming, o.nc0< e010. 55 | 83,680 29 44,170 7 | 15,100 3 3,780 3 8,500 97 | 155,230 
Conciliation officer... . 1 880 38 84, 800 14 | 19,490 4 3, 530 4 38, 130 61 | 111,830 
Conciliation board....]......|........ 4 5, 680 9 8, 850 3 2,900 1 550 17 17,980 
Post-conciliation bar- 

SAINI Fire crivte ta cistes «Shae een, eee ce 4 3, 700 6 | 11,400 14 | 25,060 6 | 115,850 30 | 156,010 
ETO GOT setae We isrecye faa steele eerie eee ae em 1 500 1 LOO? tac tiene 2 1,250 
Worldstoppage aaa. aeeenlt eeeeee 2 17, 800 2} 2,380 3 2) SOONI|\s, shoe Lies ee 7 | 238,040 

PRotallees cate 56 | 84,560 77 | 156,150 39 | 57,720 28 | 38, 880 14 | 128,030 214 | 465,340 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, excluding those in the construction industry 
Part I—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 


(except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location Union 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
COM MAT Ae RIK. cet Ae smi eshte ceas vote tes aes Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
, . Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
i Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Bldg. maintenance contractors, Vancouver, B.C. Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ...........0..0.. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. ..........cccccccceeees U.E. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme & 

GaltgMachine.. Toronto), Ont. <2... sas: Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CdnwGar Forte williams Ont-ese.t ee ee, Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. ........ccccsseseceeeeee: Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Picture Butte, 

caberepAl tater tens eeees ee tt, Sea CLC-chartered local 
Cascapedia Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 

L1G etre OT ae PR See Se Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Cloak Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ........:ccscssesese-+: Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont. .........0....00.. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Davads eaibreres) Montreal ys Queries cc er ess Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ..............0.. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 








Dominion Bridge, Vancouver, B.C. ...............0. Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ..... ... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Redcliff, Alta. .......00....... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. . Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dunlop¥Ganada™ Whitby, Only coors. iesyanccecneesesees Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & NS. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Pe ME days Pill Quesne cet rare teeters soc Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & Newcastle, 
NUAES ee ee eee ee ene orn o pect ar ceetiaseroseteeec teenies: Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ...... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
B. F. Goodrich, Kojehener,, Opt seats naan Be eae (KELCIO/CLOD. nae i 
Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ aper Makers - , Pulp aper 
cen . Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. .......... Hotel Fees (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ............... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Heya . Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Harvester, eae Pegi ameace ss ae ere eae a CO) BL CIO/CLC) 
i rley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ ulp aper i TS: - , 
Sey “s - 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.W-P; Gompany; Espanola, (Ont. oor nccec.sassesrcsesns Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IB.E.W. 
(AFL-C1O/CLC) 


i loak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 
one a Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ue. 
Nees: Bloedel & Powell River & others, 





B.C. coast Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. .............04. .. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McCormick’s, Lid., London, Ont. 2...c:::.0::ocsesee- Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. EWR AE &OreLc) 

Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. ..........:c:eeseeseeees Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. ~ 
Pulp & paper nile (various)? -B-GM..... 6 eee Pulp pe MES CLO), Pulo & Pe 
: h PB , Baie Comeau, Que. .... Paper Makers - , Pulp aper 
2B) RSE at Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
P , Desbien & St. Raymond, ‘ 
ay Ete Par eo Seka ee es Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


ue. 
eect Clothing Longitetil! Querre ns :....sccttmeetece-ss Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


e. 
Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 
Cho Teton pete ae ete rie eae ER F4 Ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
ae Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
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Company and Location 
T.C.A. Canada-wide 
University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask. ....... 
Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. 0... 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, 





Union 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered local 
Textile Council (Ind.) 


Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During March 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. 
Alta. Gov’t. Telephones : 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 
IMENPAITES) ep QUCDECIOUIC. Arscattee ssaceteoreccetac orceeette ee 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. .... 
BG. HotelseAssns, Vancouver, B:Cipecucx.c.0.00ee- 
B.C. Telephone & subsidiaries 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada 
C.P.R., system-wide 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ 
Can. Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .........000.000... 
Cdn. Celanese, Sorel, Que. 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .................. 
Gdns Marconi, Montreal, (Que: givcs.scve%anndeensot oe 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 
toriayille,” Quehmer. ese cs ee 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. ........ 
Dairies, (various), Vancouver & New West- 
IMINSLET YB: Gee ee, ee 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ 
Donahue Bros., Clermont, Que. ........cccccccccccccee: 


Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfid. ........ 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ 
Dunlop: Canadas @oronto, Ont] notes. 
DuPont of CanwsKingsston;, Onts ...n ee ee: 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. 
Edmontone@itys Alta, pease, are. © acc hee arene tine 
Edmontoni City iA Wamp emen tis tee cee. 
Electric Auto-Lite, Sarnia, Ont. ..........00....- eee: 
Electro Metallurgical, Welland, Ont. 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. 


Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 
New Westminster, B.C. 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Raymond, 
oretteville, St. Lite, Ques 5.....0cc eee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (C.P.R.), Quebec, Que. 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. 
Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. _............. 
International Harvester, Hamilton, Ont. 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. .................... 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ... 
Manitoba Ely dio: tesserae nee 
Manitoba Telephone 
Manitoba Telephone 





St. 


Manitobaydelep hone) scam eee auenee eer eee 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 
Miramichi @P orts\gisNGB oath watson. 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ 
Seer Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 
ue. 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. 
North York Township, Ont. 
Ottawa City, Ont. 
Pacific Press, Vancouver, B.C. .... 
Philips Electronics, Leaside, Ont. ......................... 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, 
Oshawa, (Ontinccacncnc: tonne eee ee 
ao Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 
ue. 
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Union 
Teamsters (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
CLC-chartered local 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 
hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 

Le (AFL-CIO/CLC) (telephone opera- 
ors 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 


Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location 
Quebec! City, ‘Quer recancsmee eee eerecsteescsteeste tomers . 


tt eeeeee 


Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, Ont. 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask, ... 
Sask. Government 
Sask. Power Corp 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, O 
Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide 
Toronto City, Ont. 
Vancouver Police, ‘Commissioners Bd., B. 















Union 

Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 

(inside empl.) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU-chartered local 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pubs, Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. 
Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont. 
aa dealers & garages (various), Wancouver, 


Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & other 
locations, Ont. 
Hisheness Assit BC eee ee ane TRONS 
Fry-Cadbury,, Montreal, Ques o...:i.cccc.cssccseccsseoessas 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ 
Hiram Walker & Sons, ateeralls, Oni 
John Inglis, Toronto, Ont 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. 
oe Algom Mines (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 


ei Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, 

couver & New Westminster, B. 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. 
Toronto Metro. Monica, Ont. 
Vancouver City, B 
Vancouver City, B.C. Pe es 
Victoria Hospital, London, Gk Cn Ans 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

IU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) fourside, empl.) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Building Services Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 

Valley, B.C. 
C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide 
CNR, system-wide 
Cer. system-wide 


C.P.R., system-wide 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. .... 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. Mathes on See 
Smith Transport, Kingsway Transport & others, 


WALI COUVED Clty, 6 Bs. Cog cacussees tee os ceases concent ecuenasee 





Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
15 unions (non- coors empl.) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Legomoune Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CL 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters fine (mechanics) 
Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. ..............0.. 
Lake Carriers’ Assn., Eastern ‘Canada 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ..........c:ccsseeseeeeee 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide 


Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, 
One: C35 Odd Be Disac AM... MEI el 

Heawiite (11), Montreal & district, Que. .......... 

Hotel Dieu, St. Vallier & Chicoutimi, Quey...2.- 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ...........c cee 

Quebecs Citys Ques: ieee sstscecssavaccvarsccuseertensisy-essies 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. 
Chrysler Corporation, Wandsors Onts ioscciecassce- 
Hotel Royal York (C.P.R.), Toronto, Ont ees 
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Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Part Ill—Settlements Reached During March 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC, BROCKVILLE, ONT.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—settlement pay of $25 for male empl. and $15 for female empl.; hourly rates 
increased by 4¢ for male empl. and 3¢ for female empl. eff. March 11, 1962 with a further 
increase of 3¢ for male empl. and 2¢ for female empl. eff. March 10, 1963; base rates for 
incentive operations increased by 2¢ eff. March 11, 1962 and by 1¢ eff. March 10, 1963; minimum 
male starting rate will be $1.58 an hr. at the end of the new agreement. 


Avro & ORENDA ENGINES, MALTON, ONT.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (PLANT EMPL.): 
24-yr. agreement covering 2,500 empl.—wage increase of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1961; 
additional wage increase of 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1962; labourer’s rate after Aug. 1, 1962 will 
be $1.81 an hr. 


CAMPBELL CHIBOUGAMAU MINES, CHIBOUGAMAU, QuUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 31, 1961; 
additional wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 31, 1962 and a further S¢ eff. Aug. 31, 1963; 
3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (previous maximum was 2 wks. after 3 yrs. of service); 
check-off of union dues introduced. 


CpN. CANNERS, VANCOUVER, PENTICTON & ASHCROFT, B.C.—PACKINGHOUSE Wxrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—no wage increase in 1962; wage increase of 
3¢ an hr. for male and female empl. eff. Jan. 1, 1963; further wage increase of 3¢ an hr. for 
male empl. and 2¢ an hr. for female empl. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; overtime pay remains at time-and- 
one-half after 8 hrs. a day; double time will be paid after 10 hrs. work in a day (previously 
after 11 hrs.) during peak season. 


CLUETT PEABODY, KITCHENER & STRATFORD, ONT.—AMALGAMATED CLOTHING Wxrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—settlement terms not immediately available. 


CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELTING, KIMBERLEY & TRAIL, B.C.—MINE, MILL & SMELTER 
Wkxrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 4,300 empl.—average wage increase of 74¢ an hr. eff. 
March 1, 1962 with a further average increase of 54¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1963 (total wage 
increases for 2 yrs. ranging from 10¢ an hr. to 194¢ an hr.); labourer’s rate after March 1, 1963 
will be $1.974¢ an hr. 


C.N.R., SYSTEM-WIDE—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 3,500 
empl.—total wage increase of 64% consisting of 1% retroactive to May 1, 1961, 1% retroactive 
to Nov. 1, 1961, 14% eff. April 1, 1962, Nov. 1, 1962 and Nov. 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 
25 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.). 


C.N.R., SYSTEM-WIDE—LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN & ENGINEMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 3,100 empl.—total wage increase of 64% for empl. on passenger trains consisting 
of 1% retroactive to April 1, 1961, 1% retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961, 1% eff. March 16, 1962; 
2% eff. Nov. 1, 1962 and 14% eff. Nov. 1, 1963; for empl. on freight and yard trains, total wage 
increase of 4% consisting of 1% retroactive to April 1, 1961, 1% retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961, 
Av elf ea 16, 1962 and Nov. 1, 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 

er yrs.). 


C.P.R., SYSTEM-WIDE—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,900 
empl.—total wage increase of 63% consisting of 1% retroactive to March 16, 1961, 1% retro- 
active to Sept. 16, 1961, 14% eff. April 1, 1962, Sept. 16, 1962, Sept. 16, 1963; 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.). 


Dom. TEXTILE, MONTMORENCY, SHERBROOKE, MAGOG & DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE.—TEXTILE 
FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 4,400 empl.—wage increases for hourly-rated 
empl. of 8¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 19, 1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 18, 1963; wage increases for empl. 
on bonus plan of 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 19, 1962 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 18, 1963; empl. will receive 
2¢ an hr. for all hrs. worked between April 1, 1961 and March 31, 1962; vacation pay will be 
6% of annual earnings after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 7% of annual 
earnings after 25 yrs. of service; bereavement pay provision introduced. 


Dom. TExTILe, MONTREAL, QueE.—UNITED TEXTILE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases for hourly-rated empl. of 8¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 12 
1962 and S¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 11, 1963; wage increases for empl. on bonus plan of 5¢ an hr. 
eff. Feb. 12, 1962 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 11, 1963; empl. will receive 2¢ an hr. for all hrs. 
worked between Feb. 12, 1961 and date of signing; vacation pay will be 6% of annual earnings 
after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 7% of annual earnings after 25 yrs. of 
service; bereavement pay provision introduced. ‘ 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER, HAMILTON, ONT.—RUBBER WKRS (AFL-CIO 
: ’ , . . . CLC): 1-yr 
agreement covering 1,100 empl.—settlement pay of $13.40 pro-rated o ; a 
Feb. 26, 1962 and Apr. 1, 1962; wage increase of 5¢ an hr. for day etna toe 


an hr. on base rates i : ; c 
aa pie rates of piece workers; 4 wks. vacation after 22 yrs. of service (previously after 


ForpD oF CanapA, WINpsor, ONT.—AuTO Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC : 
pe ae. Poe ie increases of $10.40 per a a (nies Concho 
grea ms nae é . ; and 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at April 15, 1962) 








Percentage Change 

















From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................- (000)! March 6,454 + 0.5 + 1.6 
Em ployed. Laer reece ae es oe es ees (000)| March 5, 894 + 0.9) + 4.4 
Agriculture, 29, Sateen teens fete ee ass (000)| March 577 +0.5 | — 2.7 
INonsaoTiculiurensee ee: eet ces ee chee ccc (000); March 5,317 + 1.0} + 5.2 
Paid GwOrkerprnes & depis eds aaeiee ata ales (000)| March 4,808 + 0.8] + 4.8 
At work 35 hours or more.............. (000)| March 5, 029 + 0.3} N.A 
At work less than 35 hours............. (000)| March 671 + 0.8 | N.A 
Employed but not at work............. (000)| March 194 +22.0 | N.A 
tieniployed Mr wen se ch: See aeons. ss (000)} March 560 — 4.0 —20.6 
pA Clan tic! eee a oe ee Pee 2. 8 RE... (000)| March 97 + 3.2 — 4.0 
Quchceheeteser Pia ktedtasasos. ee ee Ss (000)} March 197 — 3.0 —26.2 
Oivtinere be we ew ek 7 ple ae ae (000)| March 149 — 7.5 | —21.6 
OPAC coders get ga tiel cis ca eA Pose tah: obese es (000)| March 71 — 1.4 — 6.6 
DAC TE Cate perseeartonivctede cast rrerceentiecars othe Atberaeekcns (000)} March 46 —13,2 —35.2 
Without work and seeking work................(000)| March 528 — 2.1 —20.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| March 32 —27.3 —22.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)................. January 115.2 — 2.2 + 3.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............ January 108.4 + 0.5 + 3.9 
ARTA TVET bLOM year Pe eetoeer ter haietchets sie sretenricie ose Lorcisis koe nets Year 1961 71, 689 — —31.2 
Destined to the labour force...............s00+ Year 1961 34, 809 _— —35.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Sturikesiandslockoute: gress ewee sche ae ears. oe. March 46 + 4.5 | + 35.3 
INGOs OfeWOr KOnssINNO live Uae aitecrernasind «oistere Avisos Sonne March 12,426 +14.5 | +180.8 
DNA PON Nea CANS eee a accisetiecseckecs cis sins O44 od oe March 143, 800 +99.5 | +249.4 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....} January $79.25 + 2.8 + 2.9 
Average nourlyreamings (Mle =) sc rcwisre s ciel soe esee's January $ 1.86 — 1.1 + 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. January 40.6 + 4.6 + 1.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).............-0-eeeeeee January $75.47 + 3.6] + 3.7 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100).................. March 129.7 — 0.1 + 0.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(LOAG as 100 terre etter eale, ais aacsto cisions auspootsie evo eee January 139.3 + 3.5 + 3.0 
Oba LAD OULINCOMLC seis iere vi 1 e000 tei stouaparnaueress $000,000} January 1, 566 — 1.2] + 6.8 
Industrial Production 
Totala(avieragerl 949 ==" 100) bisklnas sects © oi ac0e +. acccesets February 182.7 + 5.9{ +10.1 
WM antifaGuUringiy ree, jos dots iaie ofisis an tiette.ss s aesels February 159.6 + 7.2 +10.4 
Drira lesen. pt etaaadetcor ots ele tetish ous ae 8 vier 155.4 + 6.9} +11.7 
INO R=CHITS DIGS sre ic soscele fara, 5 sud wap boas 6 Blows 160.2 + 5.5 | a 738 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 275, February issue. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during February. During the month 
the Board received eight applications for 
certification, one request under Section 
61(2) of the Act for review of an earlier 
decision, and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers and 
mechanics employed by Piette Transport 
Inc., Joliette, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. I. Fournier). 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106, General Truck 
Driver’s Local 938, and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 91, 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of city and 
highway drivers and dockmen employed by 
Taggart Service Limited and working in and 
out of Montreal, Que., and Toronto, King- 
ston, Perth, Renfrew, Pembroke, Ottawa and 
Hawkesbury, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 

3. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers, Local Union 
No. 987 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of truck drivers and mechanics em- 
ployed by Tiger Transfer Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4, Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106, General Truck 
Driver’s Local 938 and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 91 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and mechanics employed by the 
Toronto Ottawa Valley Express Limited, 
Pembroke, Ont., and working in and out 


Labour Relations Board 


of its terminals at Pembroke and Toronto, 
Ont., and Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union Local No. 880; General 
Drivers, Warehousemen & Helpers Local 
No. 979; Dairymen, Warehousemen, Car- 
tagemen, Truckers and Helpers Local No. 
987; General Teamsters Union Local No. 
181; Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhod of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Canadian Freightways Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., working in and out of the 
company’s terminals in the Yukon Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, and Ontario (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers Local No. 987, 
General Teamsters Union Local No. 181, 
and Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Millar & Brown Ltd., Cran- 
brook, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

7. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System, Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of diesel mechanics em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways 
in its Telecommunications Department (In- 
vestigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Overseas Transport Co. Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 


Request for Review under Section 61(12) 


Request for review of the certificate issued 
by the Board on April 10, 1961, affecting 
the National Association of Broadcast Em- 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 


interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 


general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Baton Broadcasting Limited (formerly Baton 
Aldred Rogers Broadcasting Limited), Agin- 
court, Ont., respondent (L.G., June 1961, 
p. 566). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Coast Cargo Services Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 





respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada, intervener (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1269). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Pollard Bros. Lim- 
ited, Harrow, Ont., respondent (L.G., March, 
p. 332). 





The median wage increase negotiated in the United States during 1961 was 7 cents 
an hour, while if all increases that became effective during the year (i.e., including deferred 
increases negotiated before the beginning of the year) are taken, the increase was about 
8 cents. This is the finding of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on 
examination of collective agreements covering 1,000 or more workers each. 

About half the 3,400,000 workers affected by increases negotiated during the year 
were employed in establishments where wage rates advanced 7 cents an hour or less. 
An estimated 2,300,000 workers received deferred wage increases during 1961, resulting 
mainly from bargains reached in the previous year. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (certain member companies), 
Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Division), Elliot Lake, Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 


3. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Milliken 
Division), Elliot Lake, Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada (Conciliation Officers: F. J. Ains- 
borough and T. B. McRae) (L.G., March, 
Da S3a)e 

2. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., March, 
P333))s 

3. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) CEGS 
March, p. 333). 


4. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., 
March, p. 333). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (certain member companies) 
and Local 400 of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(LG: Dec: 1961).p. 1271): 


2. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (representing 47 companies within 
federal jurisdiction), Toronto, and Locals 
879, 880 and 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
CAG want presse 


3. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, Leitch 
Transport Limited, Norris Grain Company 
Limited (Steamship Division), as represented 
by the Association of Lake Carriers, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(L.G., March, p. 333). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tin established in February to deal with a 
dispute between Upper Lakes Shipping 
Limited, Leitch Transport Limited, Norris 
Grain Company Limited (Steamship Divi- 
sion), as represented by the Association of 
Lake Carriers, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (see above) was fully 
constituted in February with the appoint- 
ment of G. D. LaViolette of Montreal as 
Chairman. Mr. LaViolette was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Norman MacLeod Rogers, Q.C., 
Toronto, and Jean G. Lariviere, Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the companies and union, respec- 
tively. 


Board Report of Settlement Received 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Port 
Colborne, Ont., and Local 416 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(L.G., March, p. 334). The text of the 
Report is reproduced below. 





February changes in the regular monthly survey of 150 major employment areas 
made by the U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment Security showed five 
classification changes, four of which reflected midwinter cutbacks in seasonal industries. 
The number of “substantial unemployment” areas grew from 61 in January to 62 in 
February, compared with a record 101 in March and April of 1961. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 


and 


United Packinghouse Workers of America 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
Norman L. Mathews, Q.C., company 
nominee; Lynn R. Williams, union nomi- 
nee; and W. H. Dickie, chairman, met with 
the parties on January 29, 1962 at Toronto. 


Appearing for the Company were: 


WG ViatiSs coe Labour Relations Manager 
Key Wt Crone mer see Plant Manager 
erleschte se. eee Assistant Plant Manager 
Appearing for the Union were: 
HRs) Bartenbacht.04......2 Union Representative 
JaCochrancaetat: se. s President, Local 416 
D iChusing) 424. .cancnt Member of Committee 
PRS OMCIC oe. ae eee Member of Committee 
IND Marion: »....2..44... Member of Committee 
de MneMen goeecee et ee . Member of Committee 
Re Kramer tc eee Member of Committee 


Matters in dispute: 


. Wages 

. Wage Rate Adjustment 

. Boat Loading Premium 

. Establishment & Rate of Lead Engineer 
. Vacation Improvements 

. Payment of Welfare Plans 

. Sick Pay (weekly indemnity) 
. Shift Premium Improvement 
. Ninth Paid Holiday 

10. Retro-Activity 

11. Bereavement Pay 

12. Tool Replacement 


WANN NARWNrH 


The Board is pleased to report that a 
settlement was reached, the details of which 
are as follows: 


Memorandum of Settlement 


The parties hereto agree to recommend 
to their principals the acceptance of the 
following as a settlement of all the matters 
in dispute— 

1. The contract to expire September 1, 
1963. 


2. Effective September 1, 1961 all wage 
rates to be increased 3¢ per hour; effective 
March 1, 1962 all wage rates to be in- 
creased 3¢ per hour; effective September 1, 
1962 all wage rates to be increased 3¢ per 
hour; effective March 1, 1963 all wage rates 
to be increased 3¢ per hour. 


3. Effective September 1, 1961 the fol- 
lowing classification adjustments shall be 
made: 

a. Lead Engineer 10¢ per hour 

b. Head Mixer 3¢ per hour 

c. Head Receiver 3¢ per hour 

d. Elevator Operator 74¢ per hour 
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e. Flour Boat Loading 5¢ per’ hour 
f. Blender Helper 3¢ per hour 
4. Weekly indemnity increased from 
$35.00 to $45.00 per week, employee cost 
$1.50 per month. 
5. Second shift premium increased from 
5¢ per hour to 6¢ per hour. 


Third shift premium increased from 7¢ 
per hour to 8¢ per hour. 


Signed the 29th day of January, 1962 
at Toronto, Ont. 


For the Union 

H. R. Bartenbach 
D. Chusing 

P. Soucie 

John M. Cochrane 
L. Kramer 

J. Thalen 

N. Marion 


For the Company 
K. W. Crone 

J. Flesch 

W. G. Evans 

For the Board 

W. H. Dickie 
Norman L. Mathews 
Lynn R. Williams 


All this is respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) W. H. Dick, 
Chairman 
(Sed.) N. L. MATHEWS, 
Member 
(Sgd.) L. R. WILLIAMS, 
Member 


Toronto, Ont., the 2nd day of February, 
1962. 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Humberstone Plant, 
Port Colborne, Ont., and Local 416 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship of 
W. H. Dickie of Toronto. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Norman L. 
Mathews, Q.C., Toronto, and Lynn R. Wil- 
liams, Welland, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia court quashes certification order; in another decision, enjoins 
picketing and awards damages. Ontario court upholds union dues agreement as 


being a collective agreement; 


In Nova Scotia, the Supreme Court 
denied the power of the Labour Relations 
Board to create a province-wide bargaining 
unit when the union’s request limited the 
geographical extent of the proposed unit to 
the employees working on a project at a 
named municipality. 


In another decision, the Court held that 
a strike authorized by a combined vote of 
two bargaining units was illegal, and that 
such illegality could not be cured by a 
subsequent “confirmatory” vote taken separ- 
ately in each of the bargaining units. The 
Court enjoined picketing and held the union 
liable in damages for conspiring to interfere 
with the company’s contractual relations. 


In Ontario, the High Court held a union 
dues agreement between a railway company 
and certain unions to be a collective agree- 
ment within the terms of the I.R.D.I. Act. 
It was an agreement dealing with conditions 
of employment that do not necessarily come 
up for periodic review and it operated 
simultaneously with a collective agreement 
dealing with conditions of employment that 
normally require periodic review. Both such 
agreements were binding on all employees 
within the bargaining unit, whether or not 
they were members of the union. 

In another decision, the Court, in uphold- 
ing an award of a board of arbitration con- 
stituted under a collective agreement, held 
that the Court had no power to review a 
decision where a specific question of law 
was referred to the board and where such 
question was the only question to decide 
and was not incidental to deciding the whole 
matter. 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court... 


. + enjoins picketing, awards damages to company 
because voting on strike did not comply with Act 

On November 7, 1961, the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court, in an action to restrain 
picketing and for damages, held that a 





This section, prepared by the Legislati 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial 1] 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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in another decision, upholds arbitration award 


majority vote in favour of a strike obtained 
in a combined vote of the employees in 
two bargaining units did not comply with 
the provisions of the Trade Union Act, 
which provides that no strike shall be called 
until a secret vote of “the employees in the 
unit affected” has been taken and “the 
majority of such employees have voted in 
favour of a strike.” 

Further, the Court held that a subsequent 
“confirmatory” vote taken separately in each 
of the bargaining units could not cure 
the illegality of the strike already in exist- 
ence. 

On February 22, 1961, Local 1098 of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union was certified by the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board as a bargaining 
agent of the two bargaining units, one of 
the office staff and another of the sales 
staff employees of The Jacobson Brothers 
Ltd., a company engaged in the retail sale 
of clothing in Dartmouth, N.S. 

Section 24 (3) of the Trade Union Act 
provides as follows: 


Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Act, no person shall declare or authorize a 
strike and no employee shall strike until after 
a secret vote by ballot of the employees in 
the unit affected as to whether to strike or 
not to strike has been taken and the majority 
of such employees have voted in favour of a 


strike. 

A strike vote of both of these bargaining 
units was taken on October 4, 1961, and 
the employees affected voted together as one 
group, although they belonged to two dif- 
ferent bargaining units. The vote was nine 
in favour of a strike and two against. More 
than twenty persons were employed in the 
sales force of the company. 

In pursuance of this vote, both the sales 
and office staffs went on strike on October 
6, and began to picket the company’s 
premises. The day before, the company 
informed its employees that those who 
abstained from work on October 6 would 
be replaced. 





on Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
egislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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The bargaining units themselves had 
serious doubts about the legality of the vote 
of October 4, and on October 12 they took 
what they considered to be a confirmatory 
vote in which each of the bargaining units 
voted separately in order to conform to 
Section 24(3) of the Act, and in this vote 
each unit voted unanimously for a strike. 

The pickets carried placards and striking 
employees distributed pamphlets urging 
people to respect picket lines, not to do 
business with the company and to refuse 
the payment of bills until the strike was 
over. The strikers parked motor vehicles 
in front of the company’s store, causing 
numerous disturbances. The names of some 
trade unionists who crossed the picket lines 
were given to the Halifax, Dartmouth and 
District Labour Council; people who wanted 
to go into the store were shouted at and 
accosted; and pickets blocked the way to 
the store. As a result of all this, the com- 
pany’s volume of sales was reduced and 
its accounts receivable delayed. 


Thereupon the company brought a repre- 
sentative action against some union mem- 
bers personally and as representatives of 
all members of the Local for an injunc- 
tion restraining picketing and for damages, 
claiming that the defendants conspired to- 
gether to interfere with those with whom 
the company had contractual relations and 
created a nuisance by watching, besetting, 
and picketing the company’s premises. 


Mr. Justice Bissett, in his judgment, held 
that a combined voting of bargaining units, 
as had taken place on October 4, was in 
direct violation of Section 24 (3) of the 
Act. It was quite clear that the units must 
vote separately, as the section states that 
there must be a “ballot of the employees 
in the unit affected” and that there must 
be a majority of “such employees,” that 
is, a majority of the voting employees of 
each unit, in favour of a strike before 
anyone can authorize a strike or before 
any employee can strike. This failure to 
act in accordance with Section 24 (3) of 
the Act could not be cured by Section 51, 
which provides that “no proceedings under 
this Act shall be deemed invalid by reason 
of any defect in force or any technical 
irregularity.” 

In addition, if another interpretation of 
Section 24 (3) is accepted, to the effect that 
there must be a majority of all the em- 
ployees in the unit and not merely the 
voting ones, then, Mr. Justice Bissett added, 
the voting was far short of a majority as 
of October 4, since, at that time, there were 
more than twenty persons employed in the 
company’s sales force, and the number of 
votes cast in favour of the strike was nine. 
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Consequently, the strike which followed 
the vote was unlawful as being in violation 
of Section 24 (3) of the Act. 

The strike being illegal, the company had, 
in Mr. Justice Bissett’s opinion, a perfect 
right to declare that those who abstained 
from work had ceased to be company em- 
ployees. The company’s action was in 
accordance with Section 4 (4) of the Act, 
which reads: “Except as expressly provided, 
nothing in this Act shall be interpreted to 
affect the right of an employer to suspend, 
transfer, lay off, change the status of or 
discharge an employee for proper and suffi- 
cient cause.” 

Since the strike was unlawful, the em- 
ployees could not have the protection of 
Section 2(1) of the Act, which reads: 
“No person shall cease to be an employee 
within the meaning of this Act by reason 
only of his ceasing to work as the result 
of a lockout or strike which is not contrary 
to this Act or by reason only of dismissal 
contrary to this Act.” 


Regarding the second vote, the three 
employees of the office staff who voted 
were not employees on October 12, as they 
abstained from work on October 6, and thus 
ceased to be the company’s employees and 
were not any longer eligible to participate 
in a strike vote under Section 24 (3) of 
the Act; the same applied to at least four 
employees of the sales staff. Besides, two 
persons who voted had not been the com- 
pany’s employees for some months. Con- 
sequently, there was not a sufficient number 
of qualified voters from the sales force 
to provide a majority for a strike, as 
required by Section 24 (3), as only eight 
of the sales staff had voted. 

Furthermore, Mr. Justice Bissett could 
not see how this second balloting could 
legally authorize a strike that had been in 
existence since October 6, since Section 
24 (3) makes it clear that no one shall 
strike until after a strike vote is taken of 
the employees in conformity with this Sec- 
tion of the Act. Therefore, he was of the 
opinion that this second strike vote did not 
cure the illegality of the strike. 

Regarding the company’s claim for injunc- 
tion, Mr. Justice Bissett granted an injunc- 
tion restraining the picketing of the com- 
pany’s premises. In this respect, he relied 
on the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Gagnon v. Foundation Maritime 
Ltd. (L.G., Sept. 1961, p. 939), where it 
had been held that, if a strike is illegal, all 
picketing is illegal and may be restrained by 
injunction. 

Further, Mr. Justice Bissett held that to 
watch and beset anyone in their house or 
business, as was done in the case at bar, 
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is an actionable private nuisance if damages 
result therefrom. Damages did, in fact, 
result in the case under review as the 
company’s loss of sales was substantial, as 
was the drop in the credit payments. In 
reaching this conclusion, he relied upon the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Locke in Gagnon v. 
Foundation Maritime Ltd. and Lord Lindley 
in Quinn v. Leathem (1901) A.C. 495, who 
said that, when illegal, “picketing is a dis- 
tinct annoyance, and if damage results, is 
an actionable nuisance at common law.” 


Regarding the company’s claim that the 
defendants were conspiring to interfere with 
the company’s contractual relations, Mr. 
Justice Bissett referred to Mr. Justice Ritchie 
who, in the Gagnon case, defined “con- 
spiracy” as follows: 

A conspiracy consists, not merely in the 
intention of two or more but in the agreement 
of two or more, to do an unlawful act or 
to do a lawful act by unlawful means. The 
essence of the crime of conspiracy lies in the 
agreement itself which may be punishable, 
although no action has been taken pursuant to 
it, but the tort of conspiracy sounds in 
damages and is concerned only with the effect 


upon others of steps taken to carry out such 
an agreement. 


From the placards, picketing and the 
pamphlets it was apparent, in the view of 
Mr. Justice Bissett, that the defendants in 
the case under review, since the strike was 
unlawful, wrongfully conspired to procure, 
cause and influence the company’s em- 
ployees to abstain from work, to prevent 
and dissuade customers from going to the 
store and to urge credit customers to delay 
their payments. As it was in law a tortious 
conspiracy in such circumstances to inter- 
fere with contractual relations existing be- 
tween the company and others, and since 
the company suffered a substatnial loss, the 
defendants were liable in damages and it 
was not necessary for the company to prove 
that actual breaches of contract took place 
(Gagnon vy. Foundation Maritime Ltd.). 


The Court granted an injunction restrain- 
ing picketing and ruled that the company 
was entitled to damages. Jacobson Brothers 
Ltd. v. Anderson et al (1962), 30 D.L.R. 
@Qd)wRattelOps733% 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court... 


...quashes certification order for province-wide 
bargaining unit; application covered smaller unit 


On August 18, 1961, Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, 
in certiorari proceedings, quashed a certifi- 
cation order and ruled that the Labour 
Relations Board had no jurisdiction to cer- 
tify a union as a bargaining agent in respect 
of a whole province when the application 
to the Board was in respect of a specified 
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bargaining unit covering employees of an 
employer working on a project at a named 
municipality. 

On February 28, 1961, Local 271 of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers applied to the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
employed by Ocean Steel & Construction 
Limited on the Nova Scotia Pulp Mill 
Limited project at Port Hawkesbury. 


The company’s business included fabri- 
cation of all types of steel and industrial 
contracting. The company’s only permanent 
plant was situated at Saint John, and the 
only business carried on by the company 
in Nova Scotia was the erection of buildings 
or other works using materials fabricated 
at its Saint John plant. The work actually 
carried out by the company at Port Hawkes- 
bury was the erection of steel tanks and 
precast wall panels fabricated in Saint John. 

On April 17, 1961, the Board held hear- 
ings and no reference was made to the 
possible certification of any unit other than 
that described in the application. 


On April 20 the Board issued an order 
certifying Local 271 as the bargaining agent 
for a unit consisting of boilermakers, rig- 
gers, erectors, fitters, blacksmiths, welders 
and helpers engaged in the erection of tanks 
and allied structures employed by the com- 
pany in the province of Nova Scotia, but 
excluding foremen and employees above 
that rank. 


The company challenged the certification 
order in certiorari proceedings, on the 
ground that, considering the localized char- 
acter of the unit in respect of which the 
application was made, the Board had no 
jurisdiction to grant certification applicable 
to the whole province and, by extending the 
geographical scope of the unit beyond that 
requested, the Board exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion. Also, the company claimed that the 
Board had no jurisdiction to base its order 
upon a determination of membership in 
good standing in the trade union “as of the 
date of the filing of the application.” 

Mr. Justice MacDonald noted that, in 
the application for certification, the unit of 
employees in respect of which certification 
was requested was confined to employees 
of the company employed upon a particular 
project at Port Hawkesbury, but the certi- 
fication order was issued in respect of a 
unit of employees of the company in the 
province of Nova Scotia. The question 
before the Court to decide was whether 
the Board could thus extend the geo- 
graphical extent of the unit requested. In 
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answering this question, Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald noted that the Board does not 
initiate the process leading to certification 
but that it acts upon an application made 
to it. Upon receiving the union’s application, 
it is the duty of the Board to determine 
whether the proposed “unit” is one “appro- 
priate for collective bargaining.” Before 
making such a determination “the Board 
may ...include additional employees in, or 
exclude employees from the unit” (S. 9(1)); 
but must be satisfied by vote or examination 
of records or such enquiries (or hearing) 
as it deems necessary of the wishes of the 
employees in the unit (S. 9(1), (2), (4)). 

The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act pro- 
vides also that the questions as to the 
appropriateness of the unit (and such ques- 
tions as whether the majority of the 
employees in the unit are members in good 
standing of a trade union) are to be decided 
by the Board finally, subject to its own 
reconsideration of its decisions. If the Board 
is “not satisfied” that the trade union is 
entitled to be certified, it will reject the 
application (S. 9(7)). 

In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s view, the 
jurisdiction of the Board in respect of cer- 
tification attaches upon receipt of an appli- 
cation by a trade union for certification as 
bargaining agent for a defined unit of em- 
ployees according to Section 7(1); and its 
duty, and jurisdiction, in the words of 
Section 9(1), is to “determine whether the 
unit in respect of which the application is 
made is appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing.” (The judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in B.C. Employees’ Union, Local 
260, v. B.C. Hotels Ass’n (L.G. 1955, Dp. 
676) gave support to this conclusion.) 


It is quite consistent with this view of 
the Board’s restricted jurisdiction in rela- 
tion to determining the appropriateness of 
the proposed unit that the Board should 
be able substantially to alter the composi- 
tion of the proposed unit by the addition 
or exclusion of certain classes of employees 
pursuant to Section 9(1), a procedure that 
the Court approved in The Queen (Ex p. 


Mun. Spraying & Contracting Ltd.) v. 
Labour Relations Bd. (N.S.), (1955), 2 
Dt.R.. 6812 


In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald pointed out, the Board created a 
unit entirely unlike that desired by the 
applicant union and one that could not be 
determined to be appropriate from the terms 
of the application itself, particularly as it 
became applicable to all future employees 
of the company who might be engaged in 
unknown projects in other and unrelated 
parts of Nova Scotia on which the company 
might subsequently engage. 
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Mr. Justice MacDonald stressed, however, 
that there was nothing in the Act to prevent 
certification in respect of a province-wide 
group of employees of an employer if appli- 
cation were made therefor. When, however, 
the application relates only to employees 
engaged on a local project, the Board is 
without power to grant certification covering 
employees engaged elsewhere in the prov- 
ince. Consequently, Mr. Justice MacDonald 
held that the order of certification issued by 
the Board on April 20 must be quashed for 
lack of jurisdiction. 


Next, Mr. Justice MacDonald dealt with 
the company’s argument that the Board had 
no jurisdiction to base its order upon a 
determination of membership in good stand- 
ing in the trade union as at the date of the 
filing of the application pursuant to Regula- 
tion 3A. The company claimed that the Act 
required that the determination as to mem- 
bership in good standing had to be made 
as of the date of the order. In deciding this 
matter as of the date of the application, the 
Board showed an error of law on the face 
of the record. 

In rejecting this claim, Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald said that if there was an error of 
law, it was a mere error in the exercise of 
an established jurisdiction in respect of a 
matter removed from judicial scrutiny by 
Section 58 of the Act, whereby the Board’s 
determination of such matter is made “final 
and conclusive and not open to question or 
review.” The Board is authorized to deter- 
mine its own procedure and, by Section 57, 
may make regulations governing its proce- 
dure and “may... prescribe what evidence 
shall constitute proof that a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade union”; 
and pursuant to that latter provision the 
Board passed regulation 3A, whereby such 
a member was deemed to be a member in 
good standing “as at the date of the appli- 
cation for certification.” In Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald’s opinion, this regulation was within 
the power of the Board to enact. 


An application for certification, he con- 
tinued, must be processed by the adminis- 
trative officers of the Board and some facts 
determined as of certain dates and accord- 
ing to a known technique. One of the 
elements in such a technique is necessarily 
the date as of which such facts must be 
found to exist or not to exist. He did not 
agree with the view expressed in the deci- 
sion of the Appeal Court of New Brunswick 
in Re Universal Constructors & Engineers 
Ltd. v. Labour Relations Bd. of N.B. (1961), 
27 D.L.R. (2d) 423 that a Board, before 
making a certification order, must, as a 
matter of law, carry its scrutiny of the com- 
position of the bargaining unit down to the 
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time of the hearing. He was in agreement 
with a much more practical view taken 
by the courts in Underwater Gas Developers 
Ltd. v. Ontario Labour Relations Bd. (L.G. 
1960, p. 280 and p. 1300) that it must 
be left to the discretion of the Board 
whether or not to carry its scrutiny of the 
composition of the bargaining unit down 
to the time of the hearing, and, if new 
developments arise immediately prior to 
certification, it is for the parties to seek 
reconsideration of the certification order. In 
this respect, Section 58 of the Nova Scotia 
Trade Union Act provided that a determina- 
tion made by the Board in an order is final 
and conclusive, but the Board may, if it 
considers it advisable to do so, reconsider 
any decision or order and may vary or 
revoke such a decision or order; and the 
Nova Scotia Board has provided for that 
in Regulation 14. 

The Court quashed the certification order 
on the ground that the Board had no juris- 
diction to certify Local 271 as a bargaining 
agent for a province-wide bargaining unit, 
thus extending the geographical scope of 
the unit beyond that which was requested. 
The Queen v. Labour Relations Board 
(Nova Scotia), (1961), 29 D.L.R. (2d), Part 
Tape oe 


Ontario High Court. . . 


. .upholds validity of union dues agreement that 
was collateral to collective agreement in force 


On October 31, 1961, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court ruled 
that a union dues agreement (a collateral 
agreement to a collective agreement) was a 
collective agreement as defined by Section 
2(1) of the I.R.D.I. Act and binding on 
an employee who ceased to be a member 
of a union. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) had collective agreements with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and with the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers dealing with con- 
ditions of employment and also establishing 
a preference of employment. The most 
recent of these collective agreements with 
regard to enginers was of January 20, 1959. 


On January 21, 1954, the Railway Com- 
pany had signed a joint agreement with both 
unions, called “union dues agreement,” 
which was collateral to the collective agree- 
ments, and made certain preference jobs 
conditional upon the payment of union dues. 
The purpose of the union dues agreement, 
stated in the preamble was, “to provide for 
payment of union dues as a condition of 
continued preference of employment with 
the railway company.” Clause 1(a) covering 
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engineers provided that every employee 
covered by the collective agreement and 
assigned to the engineers’ working list would 
tender to the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers the amount of the monthly union 
dues. Failure in paying union dues would 
result in the loss of preference of employ- 
ment. 

Hill, a locomotive engineer and plaintiff 
in the case under review, prior to August 
1957 was a member in good standing of the 
Brotherhood. In July 1957 he resigned as a 
member of the Brotherhood and joined 
another union. However, he continued to 
pay his union dues to the Brotherhood until 
November 1959, when he refused to do so. 
As a result of his action, he lost the 
preference of employment and suffered some 
economic loss. 


In January 1960, he resumed the payment 
of dues as a non-member of the union and 
his preference of employment was restored. 
However, he applied to the High Court for 
a declaration that the union dues agreement 
was not binding on him since his resignation 
from the Brotherhood in August 1957, and 
was null and void as it purported to affect 
him. 

The main argument before Chief Justice 
McRuer was that the union dues agreement 
was not a collective agreement as defined 
in Section 2(1)(d) of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, which 
reads as follows: 


“Collective agreement” means an agreement 
in writing between an employer or an em- 
ployers’ organization acting on behalf of an 
employer, on the one hand, and a bargaining 
agent of his employees, on behalf of the 
employees, on the other hand, containing 
terms or conditions of employment of em- 
ployees including provisions with reference to 
rates of pay and hours of work; 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice, the 
union dues agreement fulfilled the require- 
ments of the collective agreement in so far 
as it was in writing and it was between 
an employer and two bargaining agents of 
his employees who entered into the agree- 
ment on behalf of the employees. A ques- 
tion remained whether it came within the 
remaining terms of the definition of a col- 
lective agreement, namely, whether it con- 
tained terms or conditions of employment. 


This determination was important because 
the union dues agreement purported to be 
an agreement on behalf of the plaintiff, who 
was employed as an engineer. Under Section 
10 of the Act, where a trade union is cer- 
tified as the bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees in a unit, it has exclusive authority 
to bargain collectively on behalf of em- 
ployees in a unit and to bind them by a 
collective agreement until the certification 
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is revoked. The Brotherhood of Engineers 
has had, since 1954, the exclusive right to 
bind all the employees of the railway 
company coming within the ambit of the 
collective agreement, and that included the 
plaintiff. 

Section 18 of the Act provides: 

A collective agreement entered into by a 
certified bargaining agent is, subject to and for 
the purposes of this Act, binding upon 

(a) the bargaining agent and every em- 

ployee in the unit of employees for 


which the bargaining agent has been 
certified, and, 


(b) the employer who has entered into the 
agreement or on whose behalf the 
agreement has been entered into. 

Therefore, if the union dues agreement was 
a collective agreement, the plaintiff was 
bound by it as long as he was employed 
by the company as an engineer or until 
the agreement was terminated. 


The union dues agreement, in order to be 
considered a collective agreement, would 
have to be one “containing terms or condi- 
tions of employment of employees” within 
the meaning of Section 2(1)(d) of the 
I.R.D.I. Act. 


Chief Justice McRuer noted that in Sloan 
v. C.N.R. (unreported) Mr. Justice Mont- 
petit of the Quebec Superior Court came 
to the conclusion that a similar agreement 
was a collective agreement. 


Since that judgment was given, the matter 
was dealt with in the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Syndicat Catholique des Em- 
ployés de Magasins de Québec, Inc. v. Com- 
pagnie Paquet Ltée. (L.G. 1959, p. 286) 
where, in dealing with Quebec labour laws, 
it was stated that a collective agreement 
could be of wide scope. There are only two 
limiting factors—the terms of the agreement 
must relate to conditions of labour and 
must not be prohibited by law. 


Section 2(1)(d) of the I.R.D.I. Act uses 
the words “terms or conditions of employ- 
ment of employees” instead of the words 
“conditions of labour” used in the Quebec 
legislation. In the view of Chief Justice 
McRuer, the words of the federal Act are 
broader than the words in the provincial 
Act. Further, he added, the provisions in 
the union dues agreement that employees 
must pay union dues whether they belong 
to the union or not, or be subject to the 
discipline of losing a preference of runs 
given to employees who did pay union dues, 
were clearly terms or conditions of em- 
ployment. The Brotherhood agreed to it 
and, by Section 18 of the Act, the plaintiff 
was bound by it while he continued in the 
employment of the company. 
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Another argument put forward by the 
company’s counsel was that the agreement 
of January 20, 1959 was the only effective 
collective agreement between the company 
and the Brotherhood of Engineers, and 
insofar as the union dues agreement might 
have been in conflict with the collective 
agreement of 1959, it was overridden by it. 
The Chief Justice could see no reason why 
a union should not have two collective 
agreements dealing with different aspects of 
terms or conditions of employment, one 
dealing with those aspects that do not come 
up for periodic review, and another dealing 
with aspects that are likely to require 
periodic review. The parties have regarded 
the union dues agreement as one of the 
sort that did not require review unless 
one of the parties desired to terminate it. 
The other agreement dealt extensively with 
terms or conditions of employment that 
right have to be reviewed periodically. This 
being true, the Chief Justice added, one 
would hesitate to find that, because of some 
inconsistency between the two agreements, 
the union dues agreement was abrogated 
by the collective agreement. 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice, the 
two agreements had to be taken together 
and read together as two agreements dealing 
with different aspects of terms or conditions 
of employment, and, as such, they were 
complementary one to the other. Conse- 
quently, the plaintiff, being an employee of 
the company, was bound by the terms of 
both these agreements unless they contained 
something forbidden by the express provi- 
sions of the IL.R.D.I. Act. 


The plaintiff argued that the union dues 
agreement was in conflict with the provisions 
of Section 4(4) read in conjunction with 
Section 6(1). 


S. 4 (4) No employer and no person acting 
on behalf of an employer shall seek by 
intimidation, by threat or dismissal, or by any 
other kind of threat or by the imposition of a 
pecuniary or other penalty, or by any other 
means, to compel an employee to refrain from 
becoming or to cease to be a member or 
officer or representative of a trade union, and 
no other person shall seek by intimidation or 
coercion to compel an employee to become 
or refrain from becoming or cease to be a 
member of a trade union. 

S. 6 (1) Nothing in this Act prohibits the 
parties to a collective agreement from inserting 
in the collective agreement a provision requir- 
ing as a condition of employment, membership 
in a specified trade union, or granting a 
preference of employment to members of a 
specified trade union. 


The plaintiff contended that, taken by 
itself, the union dues agreement would be 
illegal at common law. Further, it was 
argued that if the employees agreed together 
and with their employer that employees 
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who are not members of the union must 
pay the union dues, such agreement, at com- 
mon law, would be illegal, unless authorized 
by the statute. In the plaintiff's opinion, 
Section 6(1) did not authorize such agree- 
ment because the section in question deals 
only with membership in a trade union, and 
does not deal with the requirement of non- 
members to pay dues to the trade union. 


Chief Justice McRuer was not prepared 
to accept that the union dues agreement 
would, in the absence of legislation, be 
illegal at common law. 


He thought, however, that the J.R.D.I. 
Act, quite irrespective of Sections 4(4) and 
6(1), by Sections 10 and 18 authorized the 
type of agreement in the case at bar, and 
that an employer was entitled under the Act 
to agree with a trade union acting on behalf 
of his employees that payment of union 
dues was a condition of employment or a 
condition to the enjoyment of preferences 
in employment. In his opinion, the purpose 
of Sections 4(4) or 6(1) is to preserve the 
right of freedom to belong to a union, or 
freedom to refrain from belonging to a 
union. An employee is not to be subject 
to coercion, but that is a very different 
thing from an employer’s saying to his 
employees: “If you wish to have the benefits 
of the collective agreements that we enter 
into with the union, and to remain in our 
employ, you will pay union dues.” 


The Court found the union dues agree- 
ment valid and binding on an employee who 
ceased to be a union member. Hill v. Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company et al. (1961), 
30D: ER. (2d), Part 8) p! 503. 


Ontario High Court... 


...dismisses application to quash ruling of an 
arbitration board under collective agreement 


On November 21, 1961, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court, in 
certiorari proceedings, dismissed an applica- 
tion to quash a ruling of the arbitration 
board constituted under collective agree- 
ment. The Court held that, where a specific 
question of law was referred to a Board 
of Arbitration, the Court had no power to 
review a decision on that question in cer- 
tiorari proceedings. 


There was a collective agreement between 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Ltd. and 
Local 504 of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, which, 
in Article 7, dealt with “specified holidays” 
as follows: 

7.01 The company agrees to pay average 
hourly earned rate on the following 
specified holidays without requiring the 
employee to render service: New Year’s 
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Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day (Em- 

pire Day), Dominion Day, Civic Holi- 

day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 

Christmas Day. 

7.02 This will apply only: 

(a) When the specified holiday falls or 
is directed by statute to be observed 
on a normal working day;... 


January 1, 1961 fell on a Sunday and 
the usual holiday was observed on January 
2. The company refused to recognize Jan- 
uary 2 as a holiday within the terms of the 
collective agreement. In due course, the 
grievance was submitted to arbitration and 
the majority of the Board allowed the 
grievance and ordered the company to pay 
the employees such pay as they were en- 
titled to under the terms of the agreement 
as interpreted by the Board. 


In their reasons, the majority of the 
Board stated that apparently some difficulty 
had arisen in interpretation of Clauses 7.01 
and 7.02 of the agreement because of a 
common belief that the eight holidays 
named were all statutory holidays. In fact, 
only two of them are statutory holidays in 
the sense that they are prescribed by statute, 
namely, Victoria Day and Dominion Day. 
On the other hand, Good Friday, Christmas 
Day and New Year’s Day are not prescribed 
as holidays by any Ontario or Dominion 
statute, but appear to be holidays established 
by usage and custom. Such custom origin- 
ated when these days were decreed as holy 
days by the Church, and eventually became 
converted by common usage into public 
holidays. If Christmas happens to fall on 
Sunday, by custom and usage the following 
Monday may be observed as a holiday, and 
this practice has become almost universal 
in Canada; the same custom prevails with 
respect to New Year’s. 


Further, the Board stated that it was not 
disputed that in Hamilton, January 2, 1961 
was observed as a holiday by banks, public 
servants, stores, and nearly all industry, 
except the plants of the company in ques- 
tion. 

The majority of the Board concluded that 
there was a latent ambiguity in the terms of 
the written agreement and the Board was 
therefore permitted to receive and consider 
evidence of surrounding circumstances and 
the course of conduct of the parties with 
reference to previous agreements in similar 
terms. From the course of conduct that had 
been followed and the interpretation the 
parties had put on the same language in 
prior agreements, the Board concluded that 
the ambiguity should be resolved in favour 
of the employees. 
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The company applied by way of certiorari 
to quash the arbitration award on the 
ground that there were errors of law on 
the face of the award. Counsel for the 
company argued that there was no latent 
ambiguity in the written agreement and that 
the Board created a latent ambiguity by 
receiving evidence of surrounding circum- 
stances and previous practices, and that 
this was an error in law. 


The Chief Justice did not accept this 
argument and held that the Board did not 
err in law in deciding that the clauses 
in question were ambiguous. In fact, in 
his opinion, these clauses were not free 
from patent ambiguity, as none of the 
special holidays named in Clause 7.01 came 
within the description of a holiday that was 
“directed by statute to be observed on a 
normal working day.” 


As it is an elementary rule in the con- 
struction of written documents that words 
used are intended to have some meaning, 
the Board was right in seeking to determine 
what the intention of the parties was in 
using words, which, taken in their literal 
sense, had no meaning in the context in 
which they were used. In order to give the 
words proper meaning, it became necessary 
to resort to evidence of custom and usage 
and the previous conduct of the parties 
in relation to similar wording in prior agree- 
ments, and it was not unreasonable for the 
Board to conclude that the parties intended 
that the relevant words used in Clause 7.02 
were intended to describe what is popularly 
referred to as a statutory holiday or a 
holiday authorized by statute, and that 
January 2 should be recognized as a holiday 
in cases where January 1 fell on a Sunday. 


The next question for Chief Justice Mc- 
Ruer to decide was whether the Court had 
any power to review an award of a Board 
of Arbitrators where the question referred 
to them was a specific question of law. He 
noted the distinction between the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court where a specific question 
of law is referred to an arbitrator and 
where the question referred may require 
a decision on a question of law that is 
incidental to deciding the whole matter. In 
the former case, the Court cannot set aside 
the decision of the arbitrator because his 
decision may be erroneous, but in the latter 
case, an award may be set aside because of 
an error of law apparent on the face of 


the award. Among the authorities cited by 
the Chief Justice were Govt. of Kelantan v. 
Duff Development Co. (1923) A.C. 395; 
Absalom (F. R.) Ltd. v. Gt. Western (Lon- 
don) Garden Village Society Ltd. (1933) 
A.C. 592; Faubert & Watts v. Temagami 
Mining Co., (1960) S.C.R. 235; Re The Bay 
Co. (B.C. Ltd.) & Local 170 of the Pipe- 
fitting Industry (1960), 24 D.L.R. (2d) 582. 


In the case under review, a specific ques- 
tion of law was referred to the Board, in 
substance: “What is the correct interpre- 
tation of Clause 7.02 of the collective agree- 
ment?” The Board honestly decided that 
there was a latent ambiguity in the clause. 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice, when 
Clause 7.02 was read along with the avail- 
able statute law, the ambiguity was more 
patent than latent. And following the prin- 
ciple stated above, he did not think he had 
power to review the decision of the Board 
as long as there was any ground on which 
it could decide that there was an ambiguity 
in the agreement. The Board, having decided 
that there was an ambiguity, proceeded in 
a proper manner by its own process to 
solve it. 


In the Chief Justice’s view, it was not 
his task to consider whether the Board 
came to the right conclusion or the wrong 
one. The specific point of law was referred 
to it for decision and that decision was final 
unless it appeared on the face of the award 
that the Board misconducted itself by the 
improper reception of evidence or other- 
wise. The Board did not err in receiving 
evidence of the circumstances under which 
the contract was entered into, including the 
previous conduct of the parties in reference 
to the interpretation they themselves had 
put on similar clauses in previous agree- 
ments. This evidence was necessary and 
relevant to the interpretation of the language 
of the clause, which, taken by itself, in the 
light of all the circumstances, had no real 
meaning. The Board decided that the words 
in question were ambiguous and it decided 
what the words were intended to mean. In 
the opinion of the Chief Justice, the Board’s 
conclusion was final. 


The Court dismissed the company’s appli- 
cation and upheld the arbitration Board’s 
award. Re Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 
and United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, Local 504, (1962), 
30 D.L.R. (2d), Part 10, p. 676. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Revised safety regulations governing explosives issued by Alberta Workmen's 
Compensation Board. New minimum first aid requirements laid down in Quebec 


In Alberta, revised regulations governing 
explosives place new obligations on em- 
ployers, supervisors and workmen and lay 
down stricter requirements with respect to 
the use of explosives. 

New first aid rules issued by the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission stip- 
ulate that every workplace with more than 
200 employees must have an emergency 
first aid room. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New safety regulations governing explo- 
sives issued by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board were gazetted as Alta. 
Reg. 40/62 on February 15, replacing Alta. 
Reg. 790/57 and Alta. Reg. 788/57. The 
new regulations apply to all employers and 
workmen concerned with the storage, use, 
handling, preparing and firing of explosives, 
except persons subject to the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act. 

The new regulations are more comprehen- 
sive than those they replace. They set out 
specifically the responsibilities of employers, 
supervisors and workmen, and also deal 
with magazines; transportation of explosives 
and detonators; use, handling, preparation, 
loading and firing of explosives; and the 
powers of inspectors. 

They place an obligation on the employer 
to ensure that his employees comply with 
these and other relevant accident prevention 
regulations. 

The supervisor and foreman, too, now 
have a definite responsibility for the safety 
of workmen under their direction and con- 
trol; they must ensure that no workman 
works in an unsafe manner or in unsafe 
circumstances, All tools and equipment must 
be maintained in safe working condition. 

The workman is now obliged to use the 
safeguards, safety appliances, personal pro- 
tective equipment or devices furnished for 
his protection. In this respect, the regula- 
tions state that the workman must wear a 
safety hat where there is a hazard from 
falling objects and eye protective equipment 
in specified circumstances. The employer is 
required to provide this safety equipment, 
and also an approved first aid kit at each 
location where work is being done. 

An employer must now obtain a permit 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to use, handle, prepare or fire an explosive. 
Previously, he had to obtain a permit before 
purchasing explosives. Now, the employer 
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is prohibited from allowing a workman to 
use, handle, prepare or fire an explosive 
unless the workman is authorized by name 
in the permit to do so. 


The qualifications of such a workman are 
more strict than formerly. He must now 
be 21 years of age. Also, he is required 
to have at least six months experience within 
the preceding 24 months in using, handling, 
preparing and firing an explosive under the 
supervision, control and instruction of a 
workman authorized by the Board to per- 
form these functions. In addition, he must 
hold a first aid certificate approved by the 
Board. 

An employer’s permit is not transferable 
and is valid for not more than two years. 
It must be returned to the Board for can- 
cellation on expiry or termination of the 
workman’s employment; it may also be 
cancelled or suspended by the Board at any 
time for cause. 


Where more than one workman is author- 
ized to use or handle an explosive, the em- 
ployer must designate one person to be in 
charge of the blasting operation and must 
inform the Board which workman is in 
charge. The workman designated will be 
responsible for the safety and safe conduct 
of all persons in the vicinity. 


The regulations state that the Explosives 
Act of Canada and regulations under it 
govern the storage of explosives and their 
transportation by road and private railway. 
The regulations incorporate an abstract from 
the Revised British Table of Distances, 
which governs the distance that a permanent 
storage magazine must be located from 
transportation routes or buildings. Another 
table sets out location requirements for a 
portable storage magazine. Other provisions 
dealing with magazines concern their con- 
struction, ventilation, protection, separation 
of explosives and detonators, use and storage 
of tools, removal of brush and debris and 
lighting. 

The regulations contain a number of 
specific provisions relating to the transpor- 
tation of explosives. The transportation of 
explosives and detonators by trailer is ex- 
pressly forbidden, and certain packaging 
requirements for their transport are set out. 
Vehicles carrying explosives must bear speci- 
fied “EXPLOSIVES” signs, amber and red 
lights, and be equipped with two fire ex- 
tinguishers and an approved first aid kit. 
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They must not be taken into a garage or 
other building. Emergency running repairs 
only may be made to a vehicle unless the 
explosives are removed to a magazine. 

Vehicles used to carry explosives must be 
inspected daily to ensure that fire extin- 
guishers, electric wiring, gas tanks, feed 
lines, brakes and steering apparatus are in 
good order; that the chassis, engine, pan 
and bottom of body are clean and free from 
surplus oil and grease; that all metal sec- 
tions of the vehicle are bonded together, 
and the vehicle is properly grounded when 
stationary. 

A further provision prohibits smoking by 
any person in, on or attending a vehicle 
containing an explosive. 

The regulations contain a number of 
requirements in connection with the use, 
handling and preparation of explosives. 
Among other precautions, a workman must 
not smoke in the immediate vicinity of an 
explosive and must not carry explosives or 
detonators in his pockets. 

In geophysical operations, only the blaster 
and his helper may be permitted within 300 
feet from the shot point when the shot is 
being fired, and the shooting truck must not 
be closer to the shot point than the mini- 
mum distance prescribed in the table incor- 
porated in the regulations. 

Requirements relating to explosives spe- 
cify the order in which stock must be used, 
when it must be used, how cases are to be 
opened, how dynamite is to be cut, and 
the procedure for disposing of a deteriorated 
explosive. The regulations forbid placing 
explosives near an open flame or other 
specified sources of heat or light that might 
cause an explosion, and prohibit blasting 
during an electrical storm. 

The employer is required to provide 
crimping tools and a suitable place for 
their use. He must also provide a powder 
box, according to specifications, for use as 
a separate storage where explosives and 
detonators are being used. The regulations 
stipulate that the keys to the locks on a 
powder box must be kept by the blaster, 
supervisor or other person authorized by the 
employer. 

The regulations contain a number of 
requirements dealing with the loading of 
explosive charges. One of these provisions 
specifies that at the shot point the exploder 
must be kept under the direct supervision 
and control of the blaster. 

The regulations also include a section 
relating to the firing of explosives. Some of 
its provisions specify the precautions to be 
taken by the blaster to ensure the safety 
of persons and property. Blasting may not 
be carried on in the area of a permanent 
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broadcasting transmitter unless the distance 
from the shot point to the nearest mast is 
not less than that prescribed in the table 
given in the regulations. Another provision 
requires that, if there is a radio transmitter 
on a shooting truck, the power switch must 
be in the “Off” position when there are 
detonators outside their magazine or above 
ground. Other requirements deal with fuses, 
electric blasting detonators, counting of ex- 
plosives, misfires, bootlegs, exploders and 
the removal of waste and other matter 
before abandoning a shot point. 

The regulations empower the inspector 
to order the employer or supervisor to make 
whatever changes, improvements or repairs 
are necessary to remove hazards to work- 
men or reduce the possibility of accident. 


Manitoba Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The Manitoba Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act was brought into force February 15, 
1962, by a proclamation gazetted February 
17. The Act, which was passed in 1961, 
provides for voluntary certification of trades- 
men with provision for compulsory certifica- 
tion at some future date. 


Ontario Energy Act 


Ontario has amended its regulations gov- 
erning the consumption of gas and fuel oil, 
issuing O. Reg. 24/62 under the Energy 
Act. Relevant provisions previously con- 
tained in O. Reg. 156/61 are revoked. 

Gazetted February 3, the amendment 
designates three organizations as agencies 
authorized to test and approve gas and fuel 
oil appliances in accordance with specifica- 
tions approved by the Minister of Energy 
Resources. 

The Canadian Gas Association is again a 
designated organization in respect of gas 
appliances. 

The Canadian Standards Association and 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories of Canada 
are now designated organizations in respect 
of gas appliances having an input exceeding 
400,000 BTUs per hour, gas appliances of 
any input used for tobacco curing, com- 
mercial laundering and steam cleaning, and 
components of appliances used for liquefied 
petroleum gas only. They are also the 
organizations designated to test fuel oil 
appliances. 

All three organizations are authorized to 
test appliances designed to burn both gas 
and fuel oil, either together or separately. 


Ontario Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Dental assistant training and dental nurs- 
ing were added to the list of trades desig- 
nated under the Ontario Trade Schools 
Regulation Act by O. Reg. 33/62 gazetted 
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February 17. As a result, schools offering 
instruction in dental assistant or dental 
nursing work are now subject to regulation 
by the Department of Education. 

All such schools must now register and 
submit an annual statistical statement and 
financial report to the Minister of Education 
and comply with other provisions of the 
regulations under the Act. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A new regulation of the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission setting out 
minimum first aid requirements for estab- 
lishments subject to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, approved by O.C. 215, was 
gazetted March 3 to go into force September 
11962: 

The new regulation (No. 24) stipulates 
that the first aid attendants must keep 
records showing the particulars of every 
accident and of the first aid treatments given. 
These records are to be made available for 
inspection upon request. 


If the establishment has no medical de- 
partment or nurse, the first aid attendant 
must be a duly qualified person with exper- 
jence in the treatment of work injuries. The 
attendant is responsible for seeing that first 
aid supplies and equipment are kept in good 
order and easily accessible for immediate 
use. 

The first aid supplies and equipment to be 
provided vary with the size of the establish- 
ment. All workplaces, however, are required 
to have a standard first aid manual similar 
to that of the St. John Ambulance and a 
first aid box containing the instruments, 
drugs and dressings specified. Establishments 
with more than 200 employees must have 
an emergency first aid room. 

A number of rules regarding procedures 
to be followed with respect to different kinds 
of accidents (burns, fractures, etc.) are set 
down. One stipulates that first aid attendants 
must not suture wounds or carry out other 
procedures normally performed by doctors. 





New Hazardous Occupations Order in U.S. 


Order No. 16 declares all occupations in roofing operations to be particularly 
hazardous, prohibits employment of persons under 18 years in such occupations 


The United States Secretary of Labor 
has issued an order declaring all occupa- 
tions in roofing operations to be particularly 
hazardous for the employment of minors. 
As a result, young persons between 16 and 
18 years of age are now barred from em- 
ployment in such occupations. 

The new order, Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 16, went into force on February 
539.9627 

The order was issued under authority of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which regu- 
lates child labour and, as well, prescribes 
a minimum wage and establishes a regular 
work week of 40 hours for all employees 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
or in the production of goods for such 
commerce. 

The child labour provisions are designed 
to protect the safety, health, well-being and 
opportunities for schooling of young work- 
ers. One provision directly prohibits the 
employment of oppressive child labour in 
interstate or foreign commerce or in the 
production of goods for such commerce. 

Oppressive child labour is defined to 
cover employment of children below the 
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age set in the Act or in administrative 
regulations. The general minimum age estab- 
lished by the Act is 16 years, except in 
occupations declared by the Secretary of 
Labor to be particularly hazardous for the 
employment of young persons between 16 
and 18 years or detrimental to their health 
or well-being. The Secretary of Labor is 
also empowered to issue orders or regula- 
tions permitting the employment of children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years in non- 
manufacturing and non-mining occupations 
provided such work will not interfere with 
their schooling or prove detrimental to their 
health or well-being. Under this authority, 
regulations have been issued fixing a 14-year 
minimum in such occupations as office and 
sales work, with limitations as to daily, 
weekly and night hours. 

Hazardous occupations orders are issued 
after public hearings and advice from com- 
mittees composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees in the industry and 
of the public. In the 1939-1956 period, 13 
such orders were issued, and two more 
were issued in October 1960. 
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Investigation and Hearing 


The 16th hazardous occupations order, 
that covering roofing operations, was issued 
after the customary investigation and hear- 
ing. With the aid of technical advisers 
from State labour departments, management, 
labour, insurance and professional safety 
organizations, the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Standards made an investi- 
gation of the hazards to 16- and 17-year-old 
persons employed in roofing operations. 


Roofing operations were selected for 
study primarily because they had long been 
recognized by safety experts and others as 
one of the most hazardous segments of the 
building construction industry. The investi- 
gation was also prompted by reports to the 
Department indicating that minors under 
18 were being injured in such employment. 
Also, several States had requested that this 
investigation be made. 


The investigation covered all roofing 
operations performed in connection with 
the installation of new roofs, including 
related metal work, and alterations, addi- 
tions, maintenance and repair of existing 
roofs. 


Operations and hazards were observed in 
Illinois, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, employers and employees were 
interviewed, and material handling methods, 
housekeeping practices, use of power tools 
and hand tools, personal protective equip- 
ment and safety practices followed were 
studied. In addition, information and advice 
were obtained from governmental agencies, 
trade associations, safety specialists, union 
officials and others. State laws were reviewed 
to determine to what extent minimum ages 
had been established for occupations in 
roofing operations. Also, a study was made 
of a variety of publications describing 
roofing occupations, operations, hazards and 
recommended safety practices. 


A report of the investigation entitled, 
“Occupational Hazards to Young Workers, 
Report No. 16, Roofing Operations”, was 
submitted in August 1961.* 

According to the Report, statistical data 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed that, in 1958, work-injury frequency 
and severity rates for roofing and sheet 
metal work done in connection with roofing 
operations greatly exceeded the correspond- 
ing injury-frequency rate and severity rate 
for all manufacturing. They were also 
higher than the corresponding rates for 
contract construction. The Report stated: 
“The rates for roofing and sheet metal work 
are exceedingly high by any standard of 





*Available from the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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measurement and reflect the hazardous con- 
ditions under which such work is_per- 
formed.” 


One of the major hazards noted in the 
investigation was the danger of falls while 
working on roofs or scaffolds or while 
climbing ladders. This hazard is increased 
when employees must lean out over the 
edge of the roof to receive hoisted materials. 
The Report stated that sheathing often 
becomes rotten or weakened and may col- 
lapse under a roofer’s weight. Falling 
through skylights temporarily covered with 
roofing paper is another cause of serious 
injury. 

Another major hazard is the possibility 
of being seriously burned by hot tar (pitch, 
asphalt, etc.), which is heated to 350°F- 
475°F- Many burns result from handlers 
tripping or stumbling over obstructions and 
splashing the tar over themselves. Roofers 
are frequently burned by spattering tar 
when applying it with mops. Sometimes the 
tar fumes in the kettle ignite and cause 
serious injury to those close by. Tar kettles 
may even explode when overheated. Fume 
poisoning and eye injuries often occur from 
the fumes, the Report stated. 

In view of these and other hazards, the 
Report recommended that an order be issued 
prohibiting the employment of minors under 
18 in roofing operations. “Because of the 
high degree of hazard to which most em- 
ployees in roofing operations are constantly 
exposed, and because such operations re- 
guire mature judgment, caution and ‘know- 
how’, characteristics frequently lacking in 
young and inexperienced employees, it 
appears that an 18-year age minimum is 
warranted for all roofing operations,” it 
said, 

In accordance with established practice, 
a hearing on the proposed new hazardous 
occupations order was held on November 
30, at which interested persons were given 
an opportunity to present data, views and 
arguments. 

On December 26, 1961, Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg issued the new order, which 
went into force on February 5, 1962. 


Order No. 16 


In the order, “roofing operations” is de- 
fined to cover all work performed in con- 
nection with the application of weather- 
proofing materials and substances (such as 
tar or pitch, asphalt prepared paper, tile, 
slate, metal, translucent materials, shingles 
of asbestos, asphalt or wood) to roofs of 
buildings or other structures. The term also 
covers all work in connection with: (1) the 
installation of roofs, including related metal 
work such as flashing and (2) alterations, 
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additions, maintenance, and repair, includ- 
ing painting and coating, of existing roofs. 
However, the order does not cover gutter 
and downspout work; the construction of 
the sheathing or base of roofs; or the 
installation of television antennas, air con- 
ditioners, exhaust and ventilating equipment 
or similar appliances attached to roofs. 


Just as four earlier orders did, the new 
hazardous occupations order permits the 
employment of 16- and 17-year-old appren- 
tices and student-learners under specified 
safeguards. An apprentice between 16 and 
18 years who is employed in an appren- 
ticeable trade may, intermittently and for 
short periods, engage in roofing operations, 
provided the work is incidental to the 
apprentice training and is carried on under 
the direct and close supervision of a journey- 
man as a necessary part of his apprentice- 
ship training. The apprentice also must be 
registered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor or a state agency recognized 
by the Bureau or be employed under a 
written apprenticeship agreement under con- 
ditions deemed by the Secretary of Labor 
to conform substantially to federal or state 
standards. 


Similarly, a student-learner 16 or 17 years 
of age may engage in roofing operations 
only if he is enrolled in a course of study 
and training in a co-operative vocational 
training program under a recognized state 
or local educational authority or in a sub- 
stantially similar course conducted by a 
private school. He must be employed under 
a written agreement which provides that 
any hazardous work he may be required 
to do will be incidental to his training, 
will be intermittent and for short periods of 
time and will be performed under the 
direct and close supervision of a qualified 
and experienced person. The agreement 
must provide also that safety instruction 
will be given by the school and correlated 
by the employer with on-the-job-training 
and that a schedule of organized and pro- 
gressive work practices to be performed on 
the job have been prepared. Every written 
agreement must show the name of the 
student-learner and must be signed by the 
employer and school co-ordinator or prin- 
cipal. Copies of the agreement are to be 
kept by the school and the employer. If 
reasonable precautions are not taken to 


ensure the safety of minors, the exemption 
for student-learners may be revoked. 


The same practice was followed in 
orders governing power-driven woodwork- 
ing machines; power-driven metal forming, 
punching and shearing machines; power- 
driven paper-products machines; and cir- 
cular saws, band saws and guillotine shears 
(Orders 5, 8, 12 and 14). 

A final provision in the order states that 
nothing in it justifies non-compliance with 
a federal or state law or municipal ordinance 
establishing higher standards. 


Previous Orders 


The 15 previous orders prohibited the 
employment of persons under 18 years of 
age in the following: 

1. Occupations in or about plants manu- 
facturing or storing explosives or articles 
containing explosive components; 

2. Occupations of motor-vehicle driver 
and helper; 

3. Coal-mine operations; 

4. Logging occupations and occupations 
in the operation of any sawmill, lath mill, 
shingle mill, or cooperage-stock mill; 

5. Occupations involved in the operation 
of power-driven woodworking machines; 

6. Occupations involving exposure to 
radioactive substances; 


7. Occupations involved in the operation 
of elevators and other power-driven hoist- 
ing apparatus; 

8. Occupations involved in the operation 
of power-driven metal forming, punching 
and shearing machines; 

9. Occupations involved in mining, other 
than coal; 


10. Occupations in or about slaughtering 
and meat packing establishments and ren- 
dering plants; 


11. Occupations involved in the operation 
of power-driven bakery machines; 

12. Occupations involved in the operation 
of power-driven paper-products machines; 

13. Occupations involved in the manu- 
facture of brick, tile and similar products; 

14. Occupations involved in the operation 
of circular saws, band saws and guillotine 
shears; 

US. Occupations involved in wrecking, 
demolition and ship-breaking operations. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants at end of January 97,300 more than at end of previous month but 
148,400 fewer than year earlier, statistics* show. Proportion of claimants 
coming under seasonal benefit the same as previous year, at 25 per cent 


Claimants+ for unemployment insurance 
benefit on January 31 numbered 698,500. 
This was greater than the December figure 
of 601,200 by a little more than 16 per 
cent, but about 17.5 per cent below the 
January 1961 total of 846,900. 

The January total includes 174,200 per- 
sons claiming under the seasonal benefit 
provisions+, compared with 108,500 claim- 
ing seasonal benefit on December 29, and 
205,000 on January 31, 1961. The propor- 
tion of claimants classed as coming under 
seasonal benefit provisions—25 per cent— 
was the same as on January 31, 1961. 

Of persons coming on claim during the 
last three months, four out of five were 
males, but males comprised fewer than two 
out of three of those on claim for more than 
20 weeks on January 31. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in January numbered 320,000, which 
was 37,700 fewer than in December and 
24,000 under the total of January 1961. 
Three out of four claims filed during these 
periods were classed as “initial.” 

Of the 237,300 initial claims filed during 
January, a little more than three quarters 
could be classed as new separations from 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 

{Payments under the seasonal benefit provisions 
of the Act cannot be made for any week of unem- 
ployment prior to November 26. However, claims 
processed after mid-November and failing the regu- 
lar requirements are re-computed immediately under 
the seasonal benefit provisions and post-dated to 
November 26. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 





employment, the remainder being made by 
persons who had exhausted benefit and were 
seeking re-establishment of credits under 
either the regular or the seasonal benefit 
provisions. To this may be added 82,900 
renewal claims, making a total of 266,500 
new cases of recorded unemployment during 
January. 

The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries was 560,100 for January, in 
comparison with 320,200 for December and 
672,500 for January 1961. 

Benefit payments totalled $57,800,000 in 
January, which was almost double the total 
of $29,400,000 for December, but almost 
$10,000,000 less than the January 1961 
total of $67,700,000. 

The average payment per week compen- 
sated was $24.57 in January, $24.20 in 
December and $23.96 in January last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,972,478 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1961. 


At January 31, registered employers num- 
bered 336,437, an increase of 148 since 
December 31, 1961. 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 9,962 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these 6,497 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 217 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,248 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 297 cases, 
59 against employers and 238 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,896.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in January totalled $30,371,- 
516.41, compared with $29,269,080.06 in 
December and $30,498,370.12 in January 
1961. 

Benefits paid in January totalled $57,799,- 
309.93, compared with $29,447,375.24 in 
December and $67,660,186.87 in January 
1961. 

The balance in the Fund on January 31 
was $135,877,305.03; on December 31 it 
was $163,305,098.55 and on January 31, 
1961 it was $283,742,150.10. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1923, December 15, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
at the office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission at Edmonton, Alta., on June 
26, 1961, and was registered for employment 
as a locomotive fireman. He had worked as 
a locomotive fireman for the XYZ Railways 
until June 19, 1961, when he was suspended 
from his employment for violating a railway 
operating rule. 


The rule reads: 


Trains or engines moving in the facing point 
direction finding the fixed signal protecting a 
spring switch at stop must examine the points, 
and if not properly closed and cannot be 
closed by hand, they must be spiked in proper 
position before being used. After movement 
over switch has been made spike must be 
removed and superintendent notified immed- 
iately. If in automatic block signal system 
territory and switch points are found in proper 
position train will be governed by indication 
of signal. Trains or engines must stop and 
examine main track spring switches before 
making facing point movements over them 
unless receiving a signal indication permitting 
them to proceed. 


The investigation by the railway on June 
19, 1961 brought out that the fireman was 
handling the train when it ran past a spring 
switch; that he had already brought the train 
to a stop once and had found the brakes 
in good working order; that an air test had 
been given before departure and all air 
brakes on the train were in good working 
order; that he had passed a “proceed with 
caution” signal two miles before reaching 
the stop signal, and from that point he was 
travelling at 18 to 20 miles an hour; that 





he was familiar with the location of the 
spring switch; that he had acknowledged the 
engineman’s warning that the signals were 
displaying stop. 

He testified that the only way he could 
have brought the train to a stop before 
running the signal was to put the brakes 
into emergency, although he said he believed 
he could have stopped if he had shut the 
throttle off. He had not done this because 
he believed he had sufficient time to bring 
the train to a stop while under power. In 
answer to a question he said he believed 
he did have the train under control; his 
judgment was in error, he added. 

The claimant had been a fireman since 
February 1949 and a “written-up” engine- 
man since January 4, 1954. He had last had 
an oral examination on operating rules on 
July 17,1958: 


On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant and sus- 
pended benefit from June 25, 1961 to July 
29, 1961, inclusive, because, in his opinion, 
he had lost his employment by reason of 
his own misconduct (section 60(1) of the 
Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, before which he and his represen- 
tative, the Legislative Representative from 
his lodge of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, appeared at the 
hearing of the case on August 24, 1961. The 
board, by a unanimous decision, dismissed 
the appeal. The decision read in part: 

The board is of the opinion that the claim- 


ant lost his employment or was suspended 
with XYZ Railways by reason of failing to 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this period. 
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obey a rule. The claimant was well acquainted 
with this particular run and knew that the 
signals were coming up and he should there- 
fore have been operating the locomotive in 
such a manner to obey the rule which re- 
quired him to stop. The argument put forth 
by the claimant that this was an error in 
judgment cannot really be accepted in view 
of his familiarity with this particular run. 
Probably the claimant just was not paying 
sufficient attention in the operation of the 
locomotive... 


The Brotherhood appealed to the Umpire 
on September 25, 1961, and stated: 


We cannot agree that this case can be 
classed as misconduct under and within the 
meaning of section 60(1) of the Act, but 
rather an error in judgment. An error in 
judgment is in many cases classed as a rule 
violation under the railways operating rules. 


It is not necessary that a violation of one 
of the railway rules, resulting in suspension 
or dismissal, must be misconduct under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

It is expected that railway operating groups 
are governed by strict rules, in the interest of 
safety, and are therefore subjected to suspen- 
sion or dismissal for causes which in other 
industries would not carry such severe penal- 
ties. 


The insurance officer submitted a state- 
ment of observations, dated October 18, 
1961, for consideration by the Umpire. It 
read in part: 


As they are thus made fully aware of the 
high degree of caution required of them and 
of the serious consequences of their neglect 
in this connection, the operating employees 
of a railway are seriously neglecting their 
duty when they fail to exercise the required 
care and to observe the rules established for 
the safe operation of the railway. Such neglect 
amounts to misconduct in the course of their 
employment. 


The fact that the claimant was only sus- 
pended rather than dismissed does not affect 
the question involved here. The question in- 
volved is whether the loss of employment by 
the claimant was by reason of his own mis- 
conduct as provided in section 60 (1) of the 
Act. If the claimant was in effect suspended 
for only 30 days, this factor would only have 
some bearing on the duration of the disquali- 
fication period which should not exceed the 
period of employment lost by reason of the 
claimant’s misconduct... 


It is submitted that the unanimous decision 
of the board of referees should be upheld and 
the union appeal dismissed. 


The Brotherhood requested an oral hear- 
ing before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on December 6, 1961. The Brother- 
hood was represented by its Vice-President, 
A. R. Gibbons, and the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission by J. A. G. Mac- 
Donald, a solicitor of its Legal Branch, who 
was assisted by G. Aley, an insurance 
officer. 


Considerations and Conclusions: There is 
no proof that the claimant deliberately or 
wilfully violated the railway operating rule 
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in question. However, the record shows that 
he nevertheless was careless or negligent to 
the extent that, as he was familiar with the 
location of the spring switch ‘“‘at east end 
of double track Mileage 122.3” and had 
seen, at Mileage 120.1, the signal warning 
him he might find the “signal at stop” at 
Mileage 122.3 and should now proceed to 
reduce the speed of his train accordingly, 
he inexplicably was unable to prevent the 
leading unit of that train from proceeding 
beyond the point where, according to the 
applicable operating rule, that unit should 
have been brought to a stop. 


While no person is infallible, yet it must 
be borne in mind that it was the claimant’s 
responsibility to see that the said operating 
rule was carried out to the letter. As he 
has given no sound reason why he violated 
the operating rule in question, I feel that his 
failure to comply with that rule amounted 
to misconduct within the meaning of section 
60(1) of the Act. I consequently decide to 
confirm the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees. 


Such mistakes are nowise to be condoned; 
on the other hand, in view of the number 
of years during which the claimant’s service 
was apparently satisfactory and of the fact 
that he was, in effect, suspended from his 
employment for only 30 days, I decide also 
that the disqualification should be reduced 
to two weeks. 


But for this modification, I dismiss the 
Brotherhood’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 1925, January 12, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application (postal) for 
benefit on July 24, 1960, and was registered 
for employment as a millwright. He had 
been employed as a maintenance mechanic 
in a mine from April 8, 1958 to July 8, 
1960, when he became separated from his 
employment because of a general layoff due 
to the closing of the plant. His rate of pay 
at the time of separation was $2.46 an hour. 
The claim was allowed. 


In October 1960, the local office of the 
Commission received an anonymous report 
that the claimant owned and operated a 
gas station and restaurant. The matter was 
referred to an enforcement officer of the 
Commission, who ascertained that the serv- 
ice station had been in operation since 
January 1, 1960, and that although no 
mechanical repairs were carried out, gasoline 
was sold and meals were served. It was 
learned also that the business undertaking 
was owned jointly by the claimant and his 
wife. From the information obtained, a 
formal investigation was requested. 
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On November 22, 1960, the claimant 
completed the following statement in the 
presence of the enforcement officer: 

i; See: ae , commenced to operate the [service 
station] on January Ist. No repairs are carried 
out—merely gas sales & meals. My wife looks 
after the restaurant. We have no help. I have 
always been available for work. Gross returns 
from food & gas average about $150 per 
month. The lease is in my name and my 
wife’s name. 


The weekly report forms completed by 
the claimant in respect of the weeks from 
July 24, 1960 to November 12, 1960 showed 
that he had declared no employment during 
this period and also that he had indicated 
he was capable of and available for work 
during each week. 


The following is a letter from [the 
ee Company] dated December 5, 
1960, in reply to a request from the enforce- 
ment officer for information regarding the 
service station: 

_..We would like to advise that we do not 
have a lease with [the claimant] inasmuch as 
we do not own the premises from which he 
is operating, and therefore as such he is not 
our lessee. He is, however, contracted with 
us for the purchase and resale of petroleum 
products through his outlet, and signed our 
standard trading agreement on December 23, 
1959, 

From information on our file, it is) our 
understanding [the claimant] purchased this 
Property fromiees...cm late in 1959 or early 
1960, and as any stock involved in inventory 
which changed hands at time of the transaction 
in no way concerned our Company, we have 
no information on this... 


On December 22, 1960, the enforcement 
officer wrote to ........... , who was the former 
owner of the business, requesting informa- 
tion as to the amount of stock involved in 
the inventory when he sold the business to 
the claimant at the end of 1959 or com- 
mencing 1960. His reply, received on Janu- 
uary 3, 1961, reads as follows: “Seven 
hundred in stock.” 


The investigation revealed also that the 
claimant’s wife looks after the restaurant 
and that no help is employed for the opera- 
tion of the business. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant, 
by letter, on January 19, 1961, that he was 
disqualified and that benefit was suspended 
from July 24, 1960, for the reasons that he 
was engaged in business on his own account 
as a restaurant and service station operator 
and had failed to prove that he was unem- 
ployed as required by section 54 (1) of the 
Act and Regulation 154. In reaching his 
decision, the insurance officer commented: 

The restaurant and service station is located 
on highway 17 and this portion of the high- 
way is considered to be very busy during the 
summer months. The claimant’s wife had a 
child born on 14 December 1958 to care for 
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in addition to operating the restaurant and 
service station and although no help was 
employed, it was considered that [the claimant] 
was engaged in the operation of this business 
when he was not on duty with [the mine] and 
although his wife operated the business from 
1 January 1960 to the date claimant separated 
from employment on 8 July 1960, it was 
considered that the volume of business was 
such that the business could not operate with- 
out the claimant’s active participation as his 
wife could not care for her child and operate 
the restaurant and service station during the 
busy tourist season... 


This retroactive disqualification created 
an overpayment of benefit of $540. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on February 3, 1961, and stated: 


_..In January 1960, the claimant purchased 
the restaurant and service station and it Is 
held in joint ownership with his wife. From 
that period until laid off from [the mine] the 
claimant’s wife operated the business on her 
own and was assisted by the claimant when 
off shift. After the layoff, the claimant assisted 
his wife without pay but was available for 
work at all times. See—CUBs 306, 369, 1479, 
1486 and 1524. 

The claimant reported to the Local Em- 
ployment Office in Sudbury several times 
trying to obtain employment in his line of 
work or any other line. 

On December Sth, 1960, the claimant ob- 
tained employment in his line as millwright 
with (Creo Company, where he has con- 
tinued to work and is presently working. He 
is presently holding the position of working 
foreman with the aforementioned company. 

The claimant contends that during the 
period of his unemployment, he was truly 
unemployed as required under Regulation 
158(4) and further that the C.U.B. decisions 
mentioned earlier will substantiate this claim... 


The claimant filed a renewal application 
for benefit on April 11, 1961. The applica- 
tion showed that the claimant was employed 
as a millwright with C............ Company at 
a wage of $3 an hour from January 13, 
1961, to April 11, 1961, when he was laid 
off because of lack of work, which reason 
was confirmed by the employer. This re- 
newal application was submitted for decision 
and the claim was allowed, subject to the 
previous indefinite disqualification effective 
July 24, 1960, herein before referred to. 


OnvApril i 1961 thes lence Com- 
pany addressed the following letter to the 
enforcement officer: 

In answer to yours of April 12th, and our 
conversation of today’s date, this is to advise 


you of purchases of products from us by 
{the claimant]. 


Totaly Gasoline fen vcass 26960 gallons 


IN, ARCO? COMME 5, droga beoaney 84 oe 
BaMotoneOilmaewc rene 12 oe 
C Anti-Freeze ii....cccees 12 < 
Ds Bluiide eee ee 6 ¢ 


These were the total purchases between 
January 24th and November 12th as requested. 
(Exhibit 9) 
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The fact that the claimant had been em- 
ployed from January 13, 1961 to April 11, 
1961 was taken into account by the insur- 
ance officer but no change was considered 
warranted in the decision, as the claimant 
had been employed during the quiet off- 
season. 


The facts of the case were reviewed by 
the insurance officer with respect to section 
106A of the Act and as the claimant had 
failed to declare this employment, he was 
considered to have made a false statement 
and a disqualification was imposed in the 
amount of $75, to be liquidated by means 
of deductions from weekly benefits which 
would otherwise be payable on or after 
May 7, 1961. Notice of this disqualification 
was addressed to the claimant on May 3, 
1961. 

A board of referees heard the case on 
June 1, 1961. The board’s decision reads 
in part: 

...Claimant was not present but was repre- 
sented by Business Manager...of the Car- 
penters and Joiners Union... 

We are convinced by the evidence that 
claimant was occupied personally in the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the business referred 
to. A claimant self-employed, or engaged in 
business shall not be considered as unemployed. 
The evidence we have before us fails to prove 
that claimant was unemployed. The income 
from the business as stated by claimant was 
$150 monthly. This amount may not be con- 
sidered as minor and the Act reminds us that it 
is not undertaking to subsidize a growing per- 
sonal business venture, such as is described 
herein. 

Exhibit 9 shows merchandise used by claim- 
ant between January 24 and November 12 as 
26,960 gallons of gasoline, plus sundry other 
items as listed. When an insured person enters 
into business on his own account and thereby 
becomes self-employed, he places himself out- 
side the scope of the unemployment insurance 
plan for the duration of his self-employment. 

Regarding the claimant’s signatures on the 
weekly report forms, we have given much con- 
sideration. He failed to make any reference 
to his business venture, or the remuneration 
resulting. 

The following CUBs were considered: 245, 
264, 306, 369, 1355, 1479, 1524, 1543... 

Our unanimous decision is appeal be dis- 
missed and disqualification imposed by Insur- 
ance Officer confirmed on both counts: 

1. Claimant has not proven he was unem- 

ployed on 24 July 1960 and subsequently. 

2. In effect claimant has made statement he 

knew to be false or misleading in respect 
of 24 July 1960. 


From the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees, the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of 
which the claimant is a member, appealed 
to the Umpire and stated: 

The Claimant in his estimation was unem- 
ployed, and met all requirements under Regu- 
lation 158 (4). He was available for work and 
travelled to Sudbury and reported to the Local 
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Employment Office several times trying to 
obtain employment in his line or any other 
line of work. 


The Claimant’s wife operated the business 
from time of purchase January 1st, 1960, with- 
out any assistance, but was aided by the 
Claimant in the evening after his day’s work. 


The volume of business as stated in Exhibit 
9 was not sufficient to operate the business 
and pay expenses, therefore the claimant was 
required to pay from his wages additional 
money to cover costs. 


Exhibit 2 Claimant’s statement—Gross returns 

average about $150 per month, and this is 
borne out by the gallonage mentioned in Ex- 
hibit 9. 
_ In the insurance officer’s decision, it states 
it was considered that the volume of business 
was such that the business could not operate 
without the claiman’s active participation, as 
his wife could not care for her child and 
operate the restaurant and service station dur- 
ing the busy tourist season. 


The volume of business in Exhibit 9 does 
not indicate that it required the participation 
of the claimant. 


Insurance officer’s decision, page 4 of the 
Submission to the Board of Referees states— 
the claimant failed to declare this employment; 
he he considered to have made a false state- 
ment. 


The claimant, although in joint ownership 
of the Service Station, received no remunera- 
tion from the business when unemployed and 
admits to assisting his wife, but was. still 
available for work. 


See CUBs 306, 369, 1479, 1486 and 1524... 


The union also requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on September 15, 1961. The claim- 
ant was represented at the hearing by A. 
Andras, Director of the Legislation and 
Government Employees Departments of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission by J. A. 
MacDonald, a solicitor of its Legal Branch. 


Mr. Andras stated, in effect, that the 
work involved in selling 26,960 gallons of 
gasoline over a period of nine months or so 
was not as considerable as it might seem. 
He said, in fact, it meant selling 109 gallons 
a day on the average, or in other words, 
servicing eight to ten automobiles a day or 
one an hour. Moreover, he contended that 
the work involved did not require a full- 
time attendant and as evidence of this, the 
claimant’s wife had performed this work 
alone from January 1 to July 8, 1960, and 
again from December 5, 1960 to April 11, 
1961, in addition to looking after the small 
restaurant and her young child. 


Mr. Andras stated also that as the claim- 
ant’s salary when working in his usual 
occupation as millwright was $120 a week, 
it was inconceivable he would leave it to 
attend to a small business having gross 
returns of $150 a month, which after deduc- 
tions for expenses would leave a small 
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amount as compensation to be divided be- 
tween two persons. Furthermore, he con- 
tended that the claimant had shown a strong 
attachment to the labour market, as the 
record showed that he had not left his 
employment but had been laid off because 
of lack of work, that he had called at his 
local office “several times trying to obtain 
employment in his line or any other line 
of work” and that he did, in fact, obtain 
employment. 

Mr. MacDonald stated, inter alia, that as 
this was a factual case, the Umpire should 
attach full importance to the unanimous 
decision of the board of referees, and that 
according to his calculations, the amount 
of the gross returns from the service station 
which the record showed was $150 a month 
was much too low and that the claimant’s 
profit would be at least $177 a month from 
his sales of gasoline alone. 


Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, I consider that the claimant 
has proved that he was unemployed during 
the weeks comprising the period under 
review, and I so decide. 

The error which seems to have been made 
by both the insurance officer and the board 
of referees in examining and assessing the 
facts of the present case results from their 
omission to take into account the nature 
and extent of the participation of the claim- 
ant’s wife in the operation of the business in 
question. 


The record shows that the said business 
was owned jointly by the claimant and 
his wife, that during the periods he was 
regularly employed elsewhere, viz., for six 
months after the commencement of the 
business on January 1, 1960, and later on 
for at least three months, the wife operated 
the restaurant and the service station alone 
during her husband’s working hours in 
these two employments and that, although 
the extent of his participation in the opera- 
tion of the business may have been more 
considerable in his periods of unemploy- 
ment, his wife did not cease to take an 
active part in its operation during such 
periods. The record shows also that the 
claimant tried to obtain employment “in 
his line or any other line” and that he, in 
fact, obtained employment in his usual 
occupation. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
in so far as the claimant was concerned, his 
business engagement was so minor in extent 
that a person would not, under the circum- 
stances, normally have followed it as a 
principal means of livelihood. 

I consequently decide to allow the 
Brotherhood’s appeal, subject, however, to 
the power vested in the insurance officer 
to determine the amount of the claimant’s 
earnings from the aforementioned enter- 
prise. In this connection, I would suggest 
that, on the facts of the case, such amount 
could be 50 per centum of the net returns 
from the enterprise. 





Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Vacancies notified in February 31.4 per cent higher and placements effected 
32.6 per cent higher than in February 1961. There were more placements this 
February than in any February since 1945. Male placements up by 38.9 per cent 


Vacancies notified to the National Em- 
ployment Service during February were 
higher by 31.4 per cent, and placements 
effected were higher by 32.6 per cent than 
in February 1961. There were more place- 
ments in February than in any February 
since 1945, 

Vacancies totalled some 
placements, more than 71,000. 

Vacancies for men, numbering 57,000, 
were 39.9 per cent higher, and vacancies 
for women, at 30,000, were 18.1 per cent 
higher. 

The total vacancies of which NES was 
notified during the first two months of 


87,000, and 
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1962, were higher than in the corresponding 
period in any year since 1947. 

Total placements of men effected during 
February were 49,000, an increase over 
those of February 1961 of 38.9 per cent; 
and total placements of women were 22,000, 
an increase of 20.9 per cent. 

Placements were higher in February in 
all regions, the percentage increase over 
February 1961 being as follows: Atlantic, 
39:9 QuebeciH13i23 Ontaniojes5.e Prairie, 
24.0; and Pacific, 29.6. 


(Continued on page 471) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 229 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 144 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

_ In addition 179 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
ne (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 

fat: 

: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence: Production 2.2.. ..1:<depeuareteavsee: ose << toys 165 $352,278.00 
Post, OfCE. coo.si sess c00s sere cmp Bheeecbemeert <taiegeogeectens 8 179,701.75 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ..................4 13 343,878.07 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: cent ‘ _ Caan S08 

a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts sha € paid suc 
elie sald in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current Eee ae 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those establishe 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; : . 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; ; cn Z net 

c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister o abour for a ours 
ered in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; ; : 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $78,560.50 was collected from eight contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 902 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Fredericton N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, alterations to main dairy barn. 
Kapuskasing Ont: Matthias Investment Co Ltd, extension to dryer shed, Experimental Farm, 
Research Branch. Lethbridge Alta: Oland Construction (1959) Ltd, extension to machine 
shop, Research Station. Summerland B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, improvements 
to virus orchard road, Research Station. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Toronto Ont: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, planting shrubs & trees & construction 
of concrete walks, Lawrence Heights. Pinawa Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, 
construction of water intake pipe & intake structure (job 15); John Ziyone, clearing 
& underbrushing (job 17/62). Shilo Man: G M Guest Contractors Ltd, construction of 
electrical distribution system for 198 housing units (DND 4/61). 


In addition, this Corporation awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Manitoulin Island Indian Agency Ont: Albert Sheppard, construction of day school 
& staff residence, Manitoulin Island (Sheshegwaning IR No 20). Sioux Lookout Indian 
Agency Ont: Hakala Construction, construction of staff residence & power plant bldg, 
Deer Lake. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: Interlake Plumbing Ltd, installation of 
plumbing facilities and new washrooms, Lake St Martin IDS. Portage la Prairie Indian 
Agency Man: R E Turner, new installations & renovations to kitchen, scullery & dish- 
washing area, Birtle IRS, Birtle. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: Central Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, installation of new heating system & minor alterations, Little Pine IDS; 
Central Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renewal of heating system & water supply & plumbing 
installations, Red Pheasant IDS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Duhaime Electric, 
construction of electric generating plant & rewiring of school & teacherage, Peter Pond 
Reserve, Dillon. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Tom’s Construction, repairs to floors, 
staircases, door entrances, etc, Crowfoot IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Rosen 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of washroom facilities & miscellaneous repairs, Alexander 
IDS. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, miscellaneous 
repairs, Assumption IRS; Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, residence & 
power plant bldg, Habay. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Fuller & Knowles Co 
Ltd, renovations to water supply systems at Wabasca & Desmarais IRS, Desmarais. Skeena 
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River Indian Agency B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, construction of power plant bldg, diesel 
electric generating set & heating improvements, Hartley Bay IDS. West Coast Indian Agency 
BC: K Moore & Co Ltd, construction of bathroom facilities, Alberni IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E 1: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, construction of fire hall, 
Stage 3, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, interior 
painting of Bldg 31-1, HMCS Cornwallis; Raymond I Downie, replacement of foundations 
under four bldgs; Raymond I Downie, repairs to roof trusses in theatre section, Bldg 
33-1. Halifax N S: Powers Bros Ltd, supply & installation of steam, air & water services 
connecting jetties 2 & 3, HMC Dockyard. Val d’Or Que: North Shore Construction Co 
Ltd, extension & repairs to runway, RCAF Station; P A L’Ecuyer Co Ltd, construction 
of tacan bldg & tower, RCAF Station. Ville la Salle Que: Noma Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of fire hall, RCN. Arnprior Ont: Peirson Buildings Ltd, repairs to roof trusses, 
Vertol Hangar. Rivers Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire hall, Stage 
2, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Arrow Electric, rewiring & relighting of Armoury. 
Cold Lake Alta: F J McDaniel Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete tower foundations, 
RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Administration Bldg, RCSME, Camp. Comox B C: F B Stewart & Co Ltd, 
installation of ceilometer & transmissometer (electrical control distribution system), RCAF 
Station; ICR Electric Ltd, installation of runway & approach lighting system, RCAF 
Station. Esquimalt B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, alterations to Bldg No 109, HMC Dockyard. 
Kamloops B C: Seaward Construction Ltd, construction of canopy over loading platform, 
lower terminal. Various locations: Three contracts in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, construction of indoor 
& outdoor miniature tank ranges. Farnham Que: Desourdy Freres Ltee, renovations to 
garage in Camp. Barriefield Ont: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, interior repainting 
of 202 PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. Camp Borden Ont: Cara Development Corporation 
Lid, interior painting of 222 PMQs. Downsview Ont: Warneke Decorating Co, fire 
retardant coating, Bldg No 2, RCAF Station. Hamilton Ont: Wm Ford Construction Ltd, 
structural repairs to floors, Armoury. Churchill Man: Brothan Painting Co Ltd, interior 
painting of four barrack blocks, 80 PMQs & corridors in areas “EB”, “G” & “J”. Rivers Man: 
MacWilliams Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of 1035 metal windows at 
CJATC. Shilo Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, interior painting of 80 PMQs, Camp. 
Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, interior painting of 26 bldgs, Fort Osborne 
Barracks; Cara Development Corporation Ltd, interior repainting of 76 PMQs, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Calgary Alta; Lemmer Decorating Co, interior painting of six bldgs. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Halifax N S: Portland Electrics Ltd, partial rewiring & relighting of Bldg No 3, 
Willow Park. Moncton N B: Stewart Butler Ltd, fire retardant painting of walls & 
ceilings of receipt section, Bldg 38, No 5 Supply Depot, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
T A Andre & Sons Ltd, relocating dental clinic at RMC. London Ont: Harrison & Green 
Construction Ltd, renovations to chassis dynamometer section in Bldg 30, 204 Base 
Workshop, RCEME, Highbury Ave; Len J McCarthy, interior painting, Wolseley Barracks; 
Fred Mowll, interior painting of various bldgs, 27 COD & 204 Base Workshop, RCEME, 
Highbury Ave. Petawawa Ont: T Williams Plumbing & Heating, installation of oil burners, 
Camp. Uplands Ont: Canadian Johns-Manville Co Ltd, installation of partitions, door 
frames & doors. Fort Churchill Man: A E Robertson & Co Ltd, interior painting & ceiling 
repairs to corridors; A E Robertson & Co Ltd, resurfacing corridor floors. Headingly Man: 
Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, supply & installation of air cooled condensers, RCAF 
Transmitter site. Shilo Man: J H Glawson Painting & Decorating, interior painting of six 
bldgs, Military Camp; Magnacca Agencies Ltd, reinsulation of ceilings in five bldgs, Mili- 
tary Camp. Moose Jaw Sask: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, installation of concrete slab, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Slaters Floor Coverings Ltd, replacement of counter tops 
in 100 PMQs, Currie Barracks. Edmonton Alta: Western Cabinet Ltd, supply & installation 
of aluminum self storing combination doors on PMQs, Griesbach Barracks; J Mason & 
Sons Ltd, repainting various bldgs, Griesbach Barracks. Grande Prairie Alta: R Whyte, 
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supply & installation of new windows & asbestos siding shingles to exterior of drill hall. 
Victoria B C: Capital City Roofing & Floor Co, supply & installation of tile & hardwood 
flooring in PMQs, Work Point Barracks. 

In addition, this Department awarded 113 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


The Department awarded 13 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction of superstructure, addi- 
tional ramp from St Helen’s Island to Jacques Cartier Bridge. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin 
& Co Ltd, painting grain galleries, Elevator No 2 & Ballantyne Pier. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


The Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Riverside Ont: D’Amore Construction (Windsor) Ltd, construction of sanitary trunk 
collector sewer including pump well, pump house & ancillary works. High River Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, laying of sanitary sewer gravity main, sanitary sewer force main & 
related appurtenances & construction of sewage lift station. 


Department of Public Works 


Portugal Cove Nfld: All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, breakwater repairs. St 
John’s Nfld: All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, demolition of bldgs (Job Bros & Co Ltd) 
on Job’s Cove. Reserve Mines N S: M R Chappell Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Plaster Rock N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Contrecoeur Que: Welco Construction Inc, construction of retaining wall (project No 4). 
Riviere du Loup Que: D C L Construction Ltee, construction of RCMP detachment quar- 
ters. St Henri de Mascouche Que: Beauregard & Frere, construction of retaining wall. 
Seven Islands Indian Agency Que: F Vigneron Construction Generale Inc, construction of 
additional classrooms, bedrooms, etc, Seven Islands IRS. Val d’Or Island Que: Marautier 
Construction Inc, construction of protection works, Champlain. Vercheres Que: Calixte 
Pigeon & Leopold Pigeon, construction of retaining wall. Arnprior Ont: Stanley Sulpher 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to hangar No 2, Civil Defence College. Bolton Ont: 
Wm Arch & Sons Building & Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Brampton 
Ont: James Andrew Pace, alterations to federal bldg. Fort Erie Ont: Gorham Bros Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hamilton Ont: E Hatcher & Son, interior 
painting of National Revenue Bldg. Newmarket Ont: H B Forfar, alterations to UIC, 
VLA & caretaker’s quarters on second floor, federal bldg. North Bay Ont: Sted Ltd, 
repairs to federal bldg. Oshawa Ont: Tripp Construction Ltd, dredging of diversion channel, 
Oshawa Creek. Ottawa Ont: Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 
“B” Bldg, Cartier Square; Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, Sir Charles 
Tupper Bldg, Confederation Heights; Quebec Window & Interior Cleaning Co Ltd, 
cleaning interior, etc, Veterans Affairs Bldg, Wellington St; Allied Building Services Ltd, 
interior cleaning, etc, Kent-Albert Bldg; Planned Renovators Ltd, interior redecoration & 
repairs, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to steel partitions 
& related work, Trade & Commerce Bldg; Metropole Electric Inc, installation of emergency 
power for Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs. Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Sanco Ltd, cleaning 
windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease. Peterborough Ont: Barway Marine, repairs 
‘o Mark St Wharf. Port Arthur Ont: Lakehead Track Installations Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (Stage 7), rail tracks. Scarboro Ont: Excel Cleaning Services Ltd, cleaning interior 
of Postal Station “D”. Welland Ont: Gerard Lamarre, installation of walk-in vault & 
alterations, federal bldg. Wiarton Ont: Percy Spears, alterations to interior & fittings, federal 
bldg. Regina Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Co Ltd, modifications to heating & ventilation 
systems, New Post Office. Red Deer Alta: Meeres & Hicks Electric Ltd, alterations to 
electrical system in federal bldg. Clearwater B C: Canwest Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment quarters. Fruitvale B C: South-West Construction Co Ltd, 
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construction of post office bldg. Glacier National Park B C: Bedford Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of Tupper No 1 & Tupper No 2 snowsheds. Kamloops B C: Marpole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of dormitory & cafeteria bldg. Pacific Highway B C: Com- 
monwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of bypass road & alterations to existing road 
& parking area. Port Simpson B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float construction. Rossland 
BC: Fame Brick Construction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Vancouver B C: Allan & 
Viner Construction Ltd, installation of additional fire escape equipment in main bldg 
& gas fired heating units in garage bldg, RCAF Fairmont Barracks; Modern Building 
Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, General Post Office Bldg; Modern 
Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, New Customs Bldg; 
Two Vets Maintenance Service, caretaking services to interior & exterior of bldg & 
maintenance of grounds, Postal Depot “F”, Commercial Drive & 6th Ave. Whitehorse Y T: 


Territorial Construction, alterations on first & second floors to accommodate various 
govt depts, federal bldg. 


In addition, this Department awarded 49 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: Moir Construction Co Ltd, construction of entrance wall fenders 
at Lock 8 & additional fenders at Locks 1, 2, 3 & Guard Gate, Welland Canal; Beamer 
Lathrop Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of one mitre guide assembly, Welland Canal. 
Thorold Ont: Geo Boc Construction Co Ltd, excavation at Thorold Park to increase 
Lock 7 pondage, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Dogs Que: Leopold Fortin, construction of single dwelling & demolition of old 
dwelling. Cawee Island Que: Fernand Belanger, construction of single dwelling & demoli- 
tion of old dwelling. Dorval Que: Douglas Bremner Contractors & Builders Ltd, construction 
of AASR bldgs & related work, Montreal International Airport. Prince Shoal Que: Louis 
Donolo Inc, construction of steel crib for lighthouse. Kingston (Odessa) Ont: Leslie 
Stratford Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, construction of remote transmitter & receiver 
bldgs. London Ont: Tripod Construction Ltd, construction of AASR bldg. Smith Falls Ont: 
Canada Machinery Corporation Ltd, fabrication & erection of superstructure for swing 
bridge No 15, Rideau Canal; W D LaFlamme Ltd, construction of substructure for swing 
bridge No 15, Rideau Canal. Toronto Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of ILS bldgs & 
related work. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of glide path 
bldgs, localizer bldg & related work, International Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Piggott Con- 
struction Ltd, supply & installation of glide path bldgs, localizer bldg & related work. 
Edmonton Alta: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of remote receiver 
bldg, remote transmitter bldg & related work. Pitt Meadows B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, 
development of airport. Spring Island B C: Leebilt Construction Co, supply & installation 
of furnaces, kitchen ranges & hot water tanks. Vancouver B C: Brockbank & Hemingway 
Ltd, construction of back-beam marker/non-directional beacon bldg & related work, 
Vancouver International Airport; Broadway Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Co Ltd, 
installation of air conditioning system, ATC equipment room & related work, Air Services 
Bldg; Cypress Construction Co Ltd, tacan addition to VOR bldg. Victoria B C: Murphy 
Excavating Co Ltd, replacement of water main & installation of meter chamber, Inter- 
national Airport. Fort Simpson N W T: Territorial Expeditors Ltd, clearing site for opera- 
tions & receiver bldgs. 


In addition, this Department awarded seven contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, March 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=—100) 
declined 0.1 per cent between February and 
March 1962, moving from 129.8 to 129.7. 
For March 1961 the index was 129.1*. 


Decreases in the food and transportation 
indexes effect increases in the clothing, and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes. The housing, 
health and personal care, and recreation and 
reading indexes were unchanged. 


The food index declined 0.5 per cent 
from 125.0 to 124.4, largely as a result of 
price decreases for beef. Other price de- 
clines were generally limited to fats, turkey, 
bacon, and a few fruits and vegetables, 
particularly bananas and lettuce. Prices 
were higher for most fresh vegetables, some 
fruits, eggs and whole milk. 


The housing index was unchanged at 
134.0. The shelter component remained at 
its February level while a slight upward 
movement in the household operation com- 
ponent was not sufficient to move the index. 
In shelter, both rent and home-ownership 
were unchanged. In household operation, 
declines in fuel and lighting, and supplies 
and services, were outweighed by price 
increases for furniture, floor coverings, etc. 


The clothing index rose 1.0 per cent from 
111.8 to 112.9. Group indexes for men’s, 
women’s and children’s wear were all higher, 
largely reflecting further upward movement 
from sales levels of previous months. 


The transportation index declined 0.6 
per cent from 140.7 to 139.9 as lower prices 
were reported for new passenger cars, tires, 
lubrication, muffler replacement and brake 
relining in the automobile operation com- 
ponent. 


The health and personal care index re- 
mained unchanged from the February level 
Obg I Si722% 


The recreation and reading index like- 
wise remained unchanged from the February 
figure, at 146.7. 


The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.3 
per cent from 117.2 to 117.5. 


In March 1962 group indexes were: food 
124.4, housing 134.0, clothing 112.9, trans- 
portation 139.9, health and personal care 
157.2, recreation and reading 146.7, and 
tobacco and alcohol 117.5. 





See Table F-1 at back of this issue. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased in six of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of January and Feb- 
ruary, and decreased in the other four.* 


Increases were 0.1 per cent in Ottawa 
and Toronto and 0.2 per cent in the other 
four cities that had higher indexes. De- 
creases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Montreal 
to 0.5 per cent in Winnipeg and Edmonton- 
Calgary. 

Food indexes were up in four cities, 
down in five, and unchanged in Toronto. 
Shelter indexes increased in three of the 
cities, decreased in two, and remained un- 
changed in the other five. Both clothing and 
household operation indexes rose in five 
cities, fell in three, and were unchanged in 
two. In the other commodities and services 
group there were higher indexes in five 
cities, lower indexes in two, and unchanged 
indexes in three. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February were 
as follows: Halifax +0.3 to 129.6; St. 
John’s +0.2 to 116.6+; Saint John +0.2 to 
130.7; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 126.7; 
Ottawa +0.1 to 131.0; Toronto +-0.1 to 
131.7; Winnipeg —0.6 to 128.1; Edmonton- 
Calgary —0.6 to 125.1; Vancouver —0.5 to 
129.6; Montreal —0.1 to 130.1. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1962 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) stood at 237.2 in February, 
up 0.1 per cent from 237.0 in January and 
up 2.2 per cent from 232.1 in February last 
year. 


Four of the eight major group indexes 
were higher and three were lower in Feb- 
Tuary compared with the preceding month; 
the iron products group index was un- 
changed at 257.6. 


The textile products group index rose 
0.4 per cent to 238.2 from 237.3, the non- 
metallic minerals group index also increased 
0.4 per cent to 187.7 from 186.9, the 
vegetable products group index edged up 
0.3 per cent to 210.2 from 209.6, the animal 
products group index rose slightly to 256.6 
from 256.4. 





* See Table F-2 at back of this issue. 
tOn base June 1951=100, 
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Small decreases of 0.2 per cent or less 
occurred in chemical products, to 189.9 
from 190.3; wood products, to 309.8 from 
310.2; and non-ferrous metal products, to 
188.2 from 188.4. 

The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=100) moved down 0.2 per 
cent between January and February to 
292.8 from 293.5; this index on the base 
1949=100 also declined 0.2 per cent to 
128.4 from 128.7. The _ non-residential 
building material index (1949=100) was 
unchanged in the period at 131.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1962 


Another record was set in mid-February 
by the United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100). Pushed up chiefly by higher 
food prices, it rose 0.3 per cent from 104.5 
to 104.8; on the former 1947-49 base, from 





National Employment Service 


(Continued from page 464) 

Some 2,800 of the February placements 
involved the movement of workers between 
local office areas. 

Total registrations for employment re- 
ceived during February were 3.6 per cent 
greater than in February 1961. Male regis- 
trations increased by 4.2 per cent, and 
female registrations by 1.8 per cent. 
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128.2 to 128.6. In February 1961, on the 
old base, it stood at 127.4. 

From September 1961, when on the new 
base it was 104.6, the index had remained 
virtually stable. 

The 0.6-per-cent rise in food prices was 
contrary to what is normal at this time of 
year. 


British Index of Retail Prices, January 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
17, 1956=100) rose to a new record be- 
tween mid-December and mid-January, 
climbing from 117.1 to 117.5. A rise of 
approximately 0.5 per cent in the food 
index, in the durable household goods index, 
and in the miscellaneous goods index 
accounted for the increase. 

The services index was unchanged and 
the other six groups showed little change. 

In January 1961 the index was 112.3. 








The first two months of 1962 showed a 
continuation of the record for numbers of 
vacancies notified that was established about 
a year ago. Year-to-year increase will prob- 
ably be smaller during the remainder of 
1962, since comparisons will be made with 
a period of record volume in employment 
operations, 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


List No. 162 
Annual Reports 


1. AUSTRALIA. COMMONWEALTH CONCILIA- 
TION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION. Fifth 
Annual Report for the Period, 14th August 
1960 to 13th August 1961. Canberra, 1961. 
Pp? 15: 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An- 
nual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1961. Pp. 99. 


3. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
Fourth General Report on the Activities of 
the Community, 16 May 1960-30 April 
1961. Brussels, 1961. Pp. 270. 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. Economic Survey, 1961. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1961. Pp. 69. 


Automation 


5. CLAGUE, Ewan. Social and Economic 
Aspects of Automation. [Address] before 
the Joint Automatic Control Conference, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
June 28, 1961. [Washington? U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics?] 1961. Pp. 22. 


6. GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON AUTOMA- 
TION, COOPERSTOWN, N.Y., 1960. Governor’s 
Conference on Automation. [Albany? 19607] 
Pp. 144. 

More than 60 persons in business, labour, 
education and government attended this con- 
ference at the invitation of Governor Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. This book contains an address 
by Governor Rockefeller, four discussion 
papers presented by John T. Dunlop, John 
Diebold, Eli Ginzberg, and Solomon Barkin, 
and a summary of Conference discussions. 

7. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Social 
Consequences of Changing Methods and 
Techniques in Railways and Road Transport. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1961. 
Pp. 119. At head of title: Report 3. Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Inland Trans- 
port Committee. 7th session, Geneva, 1961. 


Contents: Competition and Technological 
Change. Technological Change in Railways. 
Technological Change in Road Transport and 
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Some Problems of 
in Railways. Social 


its Social Consequences. 
Technological Change 
Measures. 


Business 


8. MILLER, ROBERT W. Profitable Com- 
munity Relations for Small Business. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 36. 

Outlines some of the principles of com- 
munity relations for small business, gives some 
example of both good and bad community 
relations in the small business field, and sug- 
gests where the small business owner might 
look to maintain good relation with his par- 
ticular community. 


8. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
The First Two Years: Problems of Small 
Firm Growth and Survival, by Kurt B. 
Mayer and Sidney Goldstein. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 233. 

The authors made a survey of 81 new 
small businesses in Rhode Island over a two- 
year period. By means of case studies they 
explain why some businesses failed while 
others succeeded. 

10. U.S. SMALL BusiINEss ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Small Marketers Aids; Annual No. 3. 
Washington, 1961. Pp. 64. 

A compilation of the pamphlets issued 
monthly as Small Marketers Aids. The topics 
discussed in this volume include “analysis of 
profits; stock management, timing, control, and 
methods of buying; partnership accounting; 
store layout; supplier relations and assistance; 


off-season sales promotion; and credit and 
collection control.” 


Canadian Conference on Education, 1962 


The following five papers were prepared 

for the Second Canadian Conference on 

Education held in Montreal, March 1962. 

11. BRown, H. J. A. The Citizen in 
Education. [Written] in consultation with 
school trustees and other interested citizens 
throughout Canada. Ottawa, Canadian Con- 
ference on Education, 1961. Pp. 61. 

Describes the areas where lay citizens can 
exert influence on educational systems, such 
as on School Boards, Library Boards, etc. 

12. Kipp, James RossBins. Continuing 
Education. Ottawa, Canadian Conference 
on Education, 1961. Pp. 104. 

Describes the adult education movement in 
Canada. 

13. Kipp, JoHN P., Ed. New Develop- 
ments in Society. Edited by John P. Kidd 
and D. Carlton Williams. Ottawa, Canadian 
Conference on Education, 1961. Pp. 50. 


Contents: The Changing World Community, 
by John A. Irving. Changing Values, by Brock 
Chisholm. Some Pitfalls of Bigness, by Oswald 
Hall. The Explosion of Knowledge, by Leon 
Lortie. Education and Communications, by 
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Alan Thomas. The Canadian Family, by Eric 
Smit. And What do we do about it? By John 
P. Kidd. 

14. PATON, JaMEs M. The Professional 
Status of Teachers. Ottawa, Canadian Con- 
ference on Education, 1961. Pp. 76. 

Contents: The Problem in Perspective. The 
Preparation of the Teacher. Salaries and Salary 


Agreements. The Autonomy of the Teacher. 
What’s to be done? 


15. STEWART, FREEMAN KENNETH, Ed. 
The Aims of Education. Ottawa, Canadian 
Conference on Education, 1961. Pp. 59. 

Contains a symposium on the aims of 
education; official statements of provinces and 
of provincial royal commissions; and the aims 


of education in France, Great Britain, Russia 
and the United States. 


Civil Rights 


16. Justice (Society). The Citizens and 
the Administration, the Redress of Griev- 
ances, a Report. Director of research: Sir 
John Whyatt. London, Stevens, 1961. Pp. 
104. 

The British Section of the International 
Commission of Jurists (known as_ Justice) 
appointed a committee “to inquire into the 
adequacy of the existing means for investigat- 
ing complaints against administrative acts or 
decisions of Government Departments and 
other public bodies, where there is no tribunal 
or other statutory procedure available for 
dealing with the complaints; and to consider 
possible improvements to such means, with 
particular reference to the Scandinavian insti- 
tution known as the Ombudsman.” The pri- 
mary function of the Ombudsman “is to act 
as the agent of Parliament for the purpose of 
safeguarding citizens against abuse or misuse 
of administrative power by the Executive.” 


17. JENKS, CLARENCE WILFRED. Human 
Rights and International Labour Standards. 
Published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens; 
New York, Praeger, 1960. Pp. 159. 


The author is Assistant Director-General 
of the International Labour Office. In this 
book he describes what has been done since 
World War II “to promote and protect human 
rights by the formulation and application of 
international labour standards.” 


Collective Bargaining 


18. KUHN, JAMES WESLEY. Bargaining in 
Grievance Settlement; the Power of Indus- 
trial Work Groups. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1961. Pp. 206. 

Deals with the successes and failures of 
the grievance system and examines the various 
kinds of grievance settlement among different 
industries and the parties involved in the 
disputes. 

19. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Subcontracting Clauses in Major Collective 
Bargaining Agreements. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 33. , 

An analysis of over 1,6,00 major collective 
bargaining agreements covering about Tk mil- 
lion workers. Of the agreements studied, 378 
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had limitations on. subcontracting. Selected 
clauses from collective agreements are repro- 
duced in the appendixes. 


Economic Policy 


20. Canadian Economic Policy [by] T. N. 
Brewis [and others] With a statistical appen- 
dix by J. E. Gander. Toronto, Macmillan, 
1961. Pp. 365. 

“In this book an attempt is made to review 
comprehensively Canadian government eco- 
nomic | policy as it has developed in recent 
years. 

21. CONFERENCE ON ECONOMIC PROGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Jobs and Growth; an 
“American Economic Performance Budget” 
to gear Our Potentials to Our Needs. Wash- 
ington, 1961. Pp. 92. 


A discussion of American economic policy. 


Industry 


22. LOUNSBURY, FREDERICK EVERETT. 
Secondary Manufacturing in the Atlantic 
Provinces. Halifax, Atlantic Provinces Eco- 
nomic Council, 1961. Pp. 148. 

A history of secondary manufacturing in 
the Atlantic Provinces since Confederation 
with an examination of the problems involved, 
financing and Government policies of promo- 
tion, and the outlook of the future. 

23. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Funds for Research and Development in 
Industry, 1958. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
PpRei9: 


Industry—Location 


The following six reports were issued in 
1961 by the Industrial Development Branch 
of the Department of Industry and 
Development of Alberta in Edmonton. 


24. Village of Acme. Pp. 9. 
25. City of Camrose. Rev. ed. Pp. 21. 


26. Town of Fort Saskatchewan. Rev. ed. 
Ppsel7e 


27. Town of Hardisty. Rev. ed. Pp. 11. 
28. City of Lloydminster. Rev. ed. Pp. 16. 
29. Town of Westlock. Rev. ed. Pp. 13. 


Labour Economics 


30. PHELPS, ORME WHEELOCK. Introduc- 
tion to Labor Economics. 3d ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 566. 

Deals with the history, organization, methods, 
legal status, and objectives of labour unions; 
the general character of the labour force and 
the labour market; the question of wages; and, 
employment security. 

31. Tripp, Louis Reep. Labor Problems 
and Processes; a Survey. New York, Harper, 
1961. Pp. 510. 


Discusses the American labour movement, 
the labour market, labour legislation, collec- 
tive bargaining, wages, government labour 
policy, and international labour affairs. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Legislative History of Title II [of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act, 1959]: Reporting by Labor 
Organizations, Officers and Employees of 
Labor Organizations, and Employers. Wash- 
ington, 1961. 1 volume. 


33. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND HouR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVvI- 
SIONS. Handy Reference Guide to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (Federal Wage-Hour 
law). Effective Sept. 3, 1961. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 13. 


34, U.S. WOMEN’s BurEAu. State Mini- 
mum-Wage Law and Order Provisions 
affecting Working Conditions, July I, 1942 
to January 1, 1961. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 147. 


Labour Organization 


35. BLANE, DONALD J. Swedish Trade 
Unions and the Social Democratic Party: 
the Formative Years. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1961. Pp. [19]-44. 


36. Bropy, Davin. Steelworkers in Amer- 
ica; the Nonunion Era. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 303. 

A history of labour conditions in the iron 
and steel industry from the 1890’s to 1929. 

37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Trade Union Situation in the United King- 
dom; Report of a Mission from the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 
1233 


Report of a survey on freedom of associa- 
tion carried out in Great Britain during April 
and May 1960 by a Mission composed of 
members of the Freedom of Association Sur- 
vey Division of the International Labour Office. 
The Mission considered the following ques- 
tions, among others: ‘Whether the worker 
can really join the trade union of his choice, 
whether he is free to influence the policies 
and activities of his union; whether the atti- 
tude of the employers is consistent with a 
recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, and whether freedom of associa- 
tion is restricted or not by government action.” 


38. PERLMAN, MARK. The Machinists: a 
New Study in American Trade Unionism. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1961. 
Pp. 333. 

A study of the history, policies and internal 
government of the International Association 
of Machinists. 

39. WALTON, RICHARD EUGENE. The Im- 
pact of the Professional Engineering Union; 
a Study of Collective Bargaining among 
Engineers and Scientists and its Significance 
for Management. Boston, Division of Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, 1961. Pp. 419. 
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The author examines the experience of 
eleven companies where professional engineers 
and scientists have organized certified collec- 
tive bargaining units. The book discusses the 
impact of unionization on salary determination, 
layoff procedures, hiring, promotion, transfer, 
discipline and discharge, and on relations with 
management, etc. 


Labour Supply 


40. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Solving the Shortage of 
Specialized Personnel. Washington, 1961. 
Bpiet3: 

Describes the “various activities companies 
engage in to solve shortage of specialized 
personnel—that is, scientific, professional, and 
technical personnel.” 

41. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. STATISTICAL 
DIVISION. Manpower Statistics, 1950-1960. 
Paris, 1961. Pp. 89. Text in English and 
French. 


Labouring Classes 


42. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Shift 
Work and Shift Differentials in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries; a Study of the 
Importance of Shift Work in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries and the Extent 
and Nature of Shift Differential Payments. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 22. 

Based on information obtained from 7,900 
manufacturing firms who took part in the 1959 
Survey of Working Conditions conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canadian Department of Labour. These firms 
employed more than 819,000 non-office work- 
ers at the time of the survey. 

43. ForM, WILLIAM HumBerT. Industry, 
Labor, and Community [by] William H. 
Form [and] Delbert C. Miller. New York, 
Harper, 1960. Pp. 739. 

“This book seeks to analyze the external 
relationships which are developing between 
business, labor, and other community agen- 
cies. 

44. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Equality of Treatment of Nationals and 
Non-Nationals in Social Security. Fifth item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 39. 

At head of title: Report 5(1). International 
Labour Conference. 46th session, 1962. 


Contains texts of a proposed Recommenda- 
tion and Convention on which Member Gov- 
ernments will submit amendments and com- 
ments. 


45. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFICE. Vo- 
cational Training. Fourth item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 52. 

At head of title: Report 4 (1). International 
Labour Conference. 48th session, 1962. 


Contains the text of a proposed Recommen- 
dation on which Member Governments can 
submit amendments and comments. 
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46. Kerr, CLarKk. Industrialism and 
World Society, by Clark Kerr [and others] 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1961. Pp. 113-126. 


Productivity 


47. KENDRICK, JOHN W. Productivity 
Trends in the United States, by John W. 
Kendrick. Assisted by Maude R. Peach. 
A Study by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomics Research, New York. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 630. 


This book is based on a study of more than 
30 major industries in the U.S. Partial Con- 
tents: The Concepts and Measurement of 
Output and Input. Productivity and Economic 
Growth. Productivity, Factor Prices, and Real 
Incomes. Patterns of Productivity Change by 
Industry Groupings. Relative Changes in Pro- 
ductivity, Prices, and Resource Allocation. 

48. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Measuring Company Productivity; 
Handbook with Case Studies, by John W. 
Kendrick and Daniel Creamer. New York, 
1961.,.Pp, 11.0. 


Contents: Uses, Concept and Meaning. Basic 
Measurement Problems. Output and _ Inter- 
mediate Input Estimating Problems. Labour 
and Capital Input Estimating Problems. Five 
Case Studies. 


Unemployment 


49. CLacuE, Ewan. A Profile of Unem- 
ployment in the 1960’s. [Address] before 
the 45th Economic Conference, National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York, 
New York, May 18, 1961. [Washington? 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics? 1961] 
Pp. 14. 


50. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. The 
Rise of Chronic Unemployment; a State- 
ment by NPA Board of Trustees and Stand- 
ing Committees. Washington, 1961. Pp. 44, 


Chronic unemployment results from “in- 
adequate growth, technological developments, 
changes in locational factors of production, 
changes in the international economic struc- 
ture, and discrimination against age and racial 
groups practiced by some employers and in 
some cases by unions.” The National Planning 
Association suggests nine government programs 
for dealing with chronic unemployment. 


Wages and Hours 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMIC AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An- 
nual Report. No. 43, October 1960. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 400. 

52. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wages 
and Hours, Primary Textiles Industry, 1960. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 12. 

53. EpITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Wage 
Policy in Recovery, by Helen B. Shaffer. 
Washington, 1961. Pp. 441-458. 
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Contents: Brakes on Wage-Price Increases. 
Three Decades of Ascending Wages. Current 
Conflicts in Wage Policy. 

54. Regs, ALBERT. Real Wages in Manu- 
facturing, 1890-1914, by Albert Rees, 
assisted by Donald P. Jacobs. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 163. 

Examines previous conclusions reached by 
economists concerning real wages in the U.S. 
in the period, 1890-1914 and sets forth new 
estimates of real wages in this period based 
on more recent sources. 

55. U.S. BureEAU OF LaABoR STATISTICS. 
National Survey of Professional, Adminis- 
trative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, Winter 
1960-61. Accountants and Auditors, Attor- 
neys, Engineers and Scientists, Personnel 
Management, Clerical Supervisory, Drafts- 
men, Office Clerical. Washington, GPO, 
1961 Pp. 53: 


Contains information on salaries, and job 
descriptions. 


Miscellaneous 


56. FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON Hu- 
MAN BEHAVIOR. Consumer Behavior in 1961, 
a Summary Report. Editor: Sven Lundstedt. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1961. Pp. 38. 

Discusses findings about consumer attitudes 
and inclinations to buy based on survey made 
in 1960. 

57. LipseT, SEYMOUR MartTIN. Change 
and Controversy in Recent American Sociol- 
ogy, by Seymour Martin Lipset and Neil 
Smelser. Berkeley, University of Califor- 
nia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1961. 
Pp. 41-51. 


58. SALANT, WALTER S. Import Liberaliza- 
tion and Employment; the Effects of Uni- 
lateral Reductions in United States Import 
Barriers, by Walter S. Salant and Beatrice 
N. Vaccara. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1961. Pp. 388. 

This study is intended to show “the effects 
on the level of employment in the United 
States that might be expeced if the United 
States were to make a_ unilateral reduction 
in its tariff or other protective barriers against 
imports.” 

59, SHIsKIN, JuLtus. Signals of Recession 
and Recovery; an Experiment with Monthly 
Reporting. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1961. Pp. 191. 

“This report provides a comprehensive body 
of current economic series, adjusted to bring 
out business cycle developments as clearly as 
possible, and summarized in measures which 
facilitate judgments on the over-all perform- 
ance of the economy.” 


60. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. 
CiLus. The Commerce Journal, 
Toronto, 1961. Pp. 128. 

Partial Contents: Preservation of Pension 
Rights, by W. M. Anderson. Principles of 
Incentives, by Ralph Presgrave. Social and 
Economic Aspects of Health Insurance in 
Canada, by W. Douglas Bell. 


COMMERCE 
1961. 
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61. UNirepD Nations. International Defi- 
nition and Measurement of Levels of Living, 
and Interim Guide. New York, 1961. Pp. 18. 

This report examines components, indicators, 
and basic information for the measurement 
of levels of living. 

62. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
Ivy. Test Development Guide. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. 1 Volume. 

“,..Sets forth some basic practices and 
techniques used by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and State employment security agen- 
cies in their aptitude test development pro- 
gram.” 

63. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
The Operation of Circular Saws, Band Saws, 
and Guillotine Shears. Washington, GPO, 
LOGI Pp. 21, 


64. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EQuaL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY. Gov- 
ernment Contract Employment, Rules and 
Regulations ...effective July 22, 1961. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 18. 

The proposed regulations in this pamphlet 
relate to “the promotion and insurance of 
equal employment opportunity on public con- 
tracts for all qualified persons without regard 
to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

65. WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1961. The Nation and 
its Older People; Report. Washington, U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Special Staff on Aging, 1961. Pp. 333. 

The objectives of the White House Confer- 
ence were “to define the circumstances, needs. 
and opportunities of America’s older citizens’, 
and to recommend actions by governmental 
and private groups to achieve these objectives. 
This report contains the findings of the Con- 
ference. 





The lack of growth in the total membership of American trade unions during the 


past few years is borne out by the latest biennial survey of union membership, covering 
1959 and 1960, carried out by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The results 
of this survey are summarized in an article, “Membership of American Trade Unions, 
1960,” in the Monthly Labor Review of the U.S. Department of Labor for December. 


The article gives the total membership of unions whose headquarters are in the 
United States as 18,117,000 in 1960. In 1959, it was 18,169,000, and in 1958 it was 
18,081,000. 


Of these totals, unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO accounted for 15,072,000 in 1960, 
compared with 15,124,400 in 1959 and 14,993,000 in 1958. Unions not affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO thus accounted for 3,045,000 in 1960, in 1959 for 3,044,351, and in 1958 
for 3,088,000. 


The article points out that the gain of about 80,000 members in unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO since 1959, as compared with a loss of 43,000 for the independent 
unions, “is attributable, in part, to the return of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion’s 50,000 members into the AFL-CIO.” 


Declines in membership during the 1951-60 period occurred in the railroad, textile, 
shoe, shipbuilding, and meat packing industries. Gains were experienced by unions in 
government service, and in the air transport and printing industries, and by those with 
jurisdiction over skilled trades and service occupations in a wide variety of industries. 


The total membership in 1960 includes 1,112,000 members of international unions 
outside the United States. Of these, about 1,068,000, amounting to nearly 6 per cent 
of the total, were reported to be in Canada. United States unions in Canada have added 
16,000 members since 1958, compared with a gain of 65,000 for the 1956-58 period. 
(An article on union membership in Canada in 1960 was published in the LaBour 
oe April 1961, p. 342. In the March issue (p. 292), 1961 membership figures were 
given. 

“Comparative stability in aggregate union membership in recent years tends to 
obscure significant shifts in particular unions. For example, while total membership 
during the past two years remained virtually unchanged, one third of the unions for which 
comparable data were available reported gains or losses of 10 per cent or more. Between 
1951 and 1960, three out of four unions experienced similar fluctuations,” the article says. 


“The predominance of the blue-collar worker in American labour unions has remained 
unchanged, with white-collar workers again accounting for only 12 per cent of all 
members in national and international unions... 


f “About two thirds of all white-collar members were found in non-manufacturing 
industries, the remainder being somewhat more heavily concentrated in government than 
in manufacturing industries,” the report said. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings............. 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics.................. 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1962 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















Atlantic . Prairie British 
= Sees Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 

TPS tADOUN IM OUCE sg sce te oie onal sievslolel ac 6, 454 576 1,819 2,355 1,121 583 
Dero orcs searatstats:sratsicuacaso vals n> Pees VRC ee 4,709 433 1,343 1,680 820 433 
Women.........-.--. ase 1,745 143 476 675 301 150 
14—19 Years..... cnn cccccrccrserere 569 61 193 174 104 37 
JUDE YOALG oi veces ae ae eae civeie 806 79 268 259 136 64 
QB—44 YEATB....0sesnrcececereperene 2,951 243 833 1,109 495 271 

45 —B4 VeaTs......02-- see e cece serene 1,919 171 481 732 343 192 

65 years and OVEr.........-+speeeeee 209 og 44 81 43 19 
PEmmployed,.. «204002 205,- the. 6.8, beth olaiateees 5, 894 479 1,622 2,206 1,050 537 
Won. Setccprdatecs aust 5 4,208 342 1,163 1, 553 757 393 
WOMCH So edhlccs eeane acre mF : 1,686 137 459 653 293 144 
Agrion Gare pzuncphe 12 eens coon’ 577 45 122 127 259 24 
Moe Keneulewal. SS a Tae aires tee 5,317 434 1,500 2,079 791 513 
Paid Workers. ccccc00 cea eane cance 4,808 384 1,353 1,899 714 458 
Mery tere eer a tacosoiter = shayc dora asslevetets 3,276 263 924 1,298 462 329 

WWIGIN GH ateersetios are retinoid. nreistalriene 1,532 121 429 601 252 129 
Unemployed...c.ccscecececcvercneserees 560 97 197 149 71 46 
eatetam ol atetam arcoletistenears ae 501 91 180 127 63 40 

Sa EC eae oa oe 7 Bs te : 

Persons Not in the Labour Force........ 5,704 652 1,655 1,899 955 543 
DA aa erectus ralatarcie s wr slanstin ows arerepnisiasetsiayate 1,338 179 371 418 233 137 
Wrist tate eee soa 4, 366 473 1,284 1,481 722 406 











* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















14-19 20-08 Yeats 65 years 
a Total a 5 Men Women encore 
persons | Married Other Married Other Dere ous 
Population 14 years of age and over (!),...]| | 12,158 1,795 3,563 947 3, 630 913 1,310 
MA HOULLONCE. ni veliereale scicinre. cn ete ertretesisieverers 6, 454 569 3,418 803 811 644 209 
PUINPLOME atte ete = -aett eres louwiers eco, eo wfae 5, 894 492 3,119 672 793 622 196 
Wnemployied. srye yi risers sryieaielesie ciietsacrs 560 ee 299 131 18 22 13 
INotina Tab 008 L08C6 vite vate 0 v0is-5:6tes ioc 07 oro eet 5,704 1,226 145 144 2,819 269 1,101 
Participation rate (2) 
1962s March 2 ieeyiaciaciyenecreris sie site 53.1 31.7 95.9 84.8 22.3 70.5 16.0 
Pebruary Ay eaideloatsiee scrotal 52.9 31.5 95.8 85.5 21.9 70.4 16.2 
Unemployment rate (3) 
POGOe tO, ire crayaisisvsscsmvtis eisai Sinise 8.7 13.5 8.7 16.3 2.2 3.4 6.2 
February 17 9.1 15.4 8.7 17.0 3.0 3.5 8.0 




















(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








March February March 
—— 1962 1962 1961 
Motalounemiployed jc cascassaahebacrssisashore ittoselesie occ eaiticsscecetions 560 583 705 
On temporary. layoff up t0/80 daysh..dciscce > sicoceedele ovecseocee 32 
Without work and seeking: wWork....... ceuiesecssccecieccccccscnes 528 550 664 
Seekan gat ull-timme works)... cteshes ciate cries clersieeitie sone ee iertinre 
Seeking/part-time work’, ..cvch octeecsiestas « Waetivios « ot oetiic toes os oe 
Seekingiunder Iamon thy ge sey.s oe. deela ates ciceusies aades soe nee 
Seeking 1—3)months... disc essa sacue ave cems 900 960 070 
Seeking 4—6 months iii i..secscesesesecesces 163 116 218 
Seeking more than 6 months 79 74 87 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, REVISED 


($ Millions) 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Norte: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 





Monthly Total 


Trans- 








Quarterly Totals) 























ee ao = een : Soa panel: 
ont NTs: anu- torage Construc-| Public 4 : E 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade Gincheding Pe Totals 
Gomme overn- | Labour (3) 
cation®) ment) | income 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 307 2,360 4,303 727 16,521 
1959—Total....| 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 =|17, 463 
1960—Total....| 551 5,188 1,806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 =|18,119 
1961—Total....| 545 5, 348 1,862 285 1,225 356 2,737 5,475 827 18, 884 
1961— 
44.2 419.4 LP A ene cial ec ee ae ticle ae ae | ee A 1, 466.6 
44.4 423.7 144.1 62.1 236.6 85.8 656.2 131152 199.8 | 1,474.6 
44.5 426.4 ET SATO I Seats ra meee aac Mtoe RT Al exe re Sysae cae Ihavesoctuscevccollts chete Sets cet eaa tenis 1,482.3 
43.2 430.9 LAS SU EY siete Gee ere lier accra cates OMe lle cerevheaeerots alligs, setae dil cranes tal waraaegatae 1,508.8 
45.6 441.8 153.8 62.4 302.5 88.8 678.6 | 1,375.1] 205.6 | 1,563.9 
46.3 457.5 TGDED! lara ct ES efee| are es eee lel one dace Meo asicea lly Menon sea alia aes 1,629.4 
46.2 451.2 WGGS9! || depths epee (oa. Role Pelle ohare OEM Pa cre aiacebll ears es wes Ota tos 1,615.3 
46.2 459.3 162.2 75.4 373.8 91.9 690.3 | 1,375.3} 210.2 | 1,629.9 
September...| 46.3 464.6 TO 2 50) ailhesaen fie ess eral area slenone il eee sermons RSl| Meee s on lke Meera: Reiotl ee Mita mee 1,657.7 
October...... 46.3 463.0 BBO AO! HNN, Bierce steer che ot oc UCRID ot sveees ahs EAS EI|IAPe. ccd ovale SilfoiskSlon sea soil ckele aiatees 1,644.9 
November...| 46.2 458.8 158.1 85.1 311.5 89.9 712.2 | 1,413.5 | 211.9 | 1,625.1 
December....| 45.5 451.3 BS ZN0! fh vaio ata eMeyetell aise: si SCNG Nlorat Sie ahs; 5 tel Wes aea-6,a)<,Oillasatele octave, sell huteters. eas 1,585.8 
1962— 
Januaryt.....| 45.7 452.2 LD UEO) oil cassrphoietia| easieon Ba tellae caeasic he Aenosisecll causes <cowbllle afarcretoe 1,566.3 

















“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


+ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at January 1962 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,744,431. Tables C-4 and 
C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage carners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-i—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) @) (1949-100) 
Year and Month —____—__—_———| Average |___—_——_———__|_ Average 
Average Weer Average Re Ey, 
Weekly age Weekly ge 
Employ- W. and Employ- Wane and 
ment ages Salaries ment Ages Salaries 
and and 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LQG D ares ask cee a tie Selah gietele efarey tite 112.9 142.1 61.05 109.8 144.4 63.48 
G5 GPs Paes wetla-lecaieade oar 120.7 150.0 64. 44 115.8 151.7 66.71 
LOD eer Aakt. Aces sb ROC Sa ee 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
NOS BK Ae seas wh bial ioive srlentttltetaea 117.9 163.9 70. 43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
MOD ie rcractrah a sretvce ea cies bins YR staleusr RS esd 1ST 171.0 73.47 iE 172.5 75. 84 
1961 
JANUAPY ss asada s wigs cent Atlenelaieoiae tad 111.6 179.2 77.00 104.3 181.1 79.65 
ODE VALY Sodas hoe tiack il tare. cee he 111.0 181.1 77.80 104.6 182.5 80.24 
March: syccctssceats et eeeatvesenes eh ee 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
SAIL Ae ont cating cry en ee hieciase eae ars 112.6 181.8 78.12 105. 4 184.1 80.95 
AMA aarp esters eer ne eaves rerase Cave Pole ai exeronsoratee arene 117.2 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
PUNE: o.s08 28.2 L4H eaten cad 121.3 182.8 78.55 111.2 184.6 81.17 
RD Sno cea eau eg poeR eles, Srenaa poreccrecs 122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
PATIBUS Gs A.sleclornetbecsi cr aioe avers s-tlaraverns? 123.9 182.2 78.27 113.1 182.9 80. 42 
Septemberi 02. VO. Te aa: 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
(OCebObernsancce cee eee ana aeee 122.9 183.9 79.02 112.1 186.0 81.79 
UNG Vem Ore ans pyaneitts cueseun cetera ee mie 121.6 183.5 78. 82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
MB SCemi Der tect sic, sesis ow cantroowenter 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962 
RU AIMULea Iya teal sisacore staves events saps atecanctantiate 1552) 184.5 79.25 108.4 187.1 82.27 








@ Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


}Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, JANUARY, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 




















Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1962 1961 1961 1962 1961 1961 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland) ceer ock.ctaced.«csletoret ascsiacacee ss 1237 127.5 117.9 72.80 71.39 71.08 
Prince Edward Island 109.4 123.2 105.4 58.82 57,25 57.94 
INOWVa: COU a ee co cck cee tas sideetee ea atae nem eine es 89.1 93.4 87.6 65.15 61.87 63.62 
101.9 107.6 99.4 65, 22 64.35 63.49 
115.6 118.5 111.0 76.81 74.40 74.27 
AVG 7. 119.7 113.8 82.16 79.98 79.96 
105.1 108.2 104.7 73.79 72.64 72.24 
112.2 Ve 111.5 75.12 74.16 72.52 
148.8 150.9 143.7 80.70 79.30 78.67 
107.0 108.7 105.2 86.30 84.02 83.83 
Canadare < 22: ae. ae... doe Bcte ere ansbopne os 115.2 117.8 111.6 79.25 77.08 76.99 












124.6 132.0 119.5 58.73 56.67 56.75 

66.4 77.9 68.9 75.89 71.32 75,82 

126.7 128.3 121.9 67.12 64.12 64.25 

103.1 108.0 96.7 60.79 59.12 60.26 

112.1 113.3 108.8 63.68 63.07 63.08 

100.4 102.8 101.0 97.40 98.36 94.17 

110.9 114.6 101.6 67.58 64.65 64.41 

105.1 106.8 97.0 66.34 62.63 63.45 
Tree yay, ere cei a =, abe 5 crete Ate 8 218 oc BUSSE v0 @ how af alate coe 98.8 99.6 101.1 87.50 85.53 85.39 
We hreewRiversin ay esc iia noe. cera ee cn 106.8 108.6 100.9 73.32 70.98 71.40 
iD yaiteetsa(oys (cep Ite a a ee 80.5 80.7 73.1 63.78 61.79 63.70 
Montreal 5. ar, ten scits s See dot oc he cepa aagoce oh siege othe oss 122.6 124.1 iT 78.54 75.76 75.91 
Othawa— Hl alhen. cmc. ce ods thts sc despre Bae ses belek odes ee 127.9 130.4 118.1 73.94 72.10 71.68 
ARG ri eSEON: Sites eee kc ole = Sits etapa o's ee caMiay sx = cra rotopet re 110.8 113.4 114.2 77.58 75.56 75.38 
PP GtETDOTOUR Dit. BE © 6 of a 2d Kafe on G0 oie wees vee chile . 90.9 91.9 88.3 88. 44 86.90 84.53 
OB Taw ik. dersicbis tee oe ale Ske Sao Ge eae Ore oe ae oBGR as 178.0 180.3 1A 8 92.58 96.20 89.33 
TOLOWEO / sho sR CEE cen. tale dats wi he cis Tea ee sbi RaPLES © > 132.1 134.4 126.8 82.54 79.96 80.46 
amilltons,; em.tter oes aes ae tian Aaa aera. cere oe 107.9 109.2 103.3 88.60 84.74 85.03 
Sta Catharines, sas « «js. yer athe qehtaitoe Bere oe te deer eet 107.2 108.0 103.9 90.78 87.98 88.41 
Nuagana -Wallss; asec cts. dete ties do amegee-o «2 saps cBiahe 91.2 91.3 88.4 84.61 83.07 83.07 
IBS TANtlOL Us ae ee oes Lae aye m2. 4 ea reais Slyck oD oor 81.3 82.5 78.2 73.62 70.32 73.73 
MSEC DE hsis oa ctete fade ol aces hae apes sia Pave Mto gb Ps 01 to ofS ofa ae 117.8 119.5 114.9 74.06 69.84 71.10 
Galt eer A wie Bons «ae nsche Basle sae RYe Rese 9S. ofa Sahaws » 107.6 106.8 107.7 71.95 68.89 69.95 
EKAGG ener! . .gey.aters:>: +. <<.4 Sake ails «cities Bie Rigevs oleh: 0 5 apipa'se 123.2 125.8 115.5; 74.56 71.15 72.53 
SSI AAIy Be tec cles ete oc sales oo doe Ble Rove since oielegiele « 143.3 146.9 146.5 91.88 96.99 91.88 
EOP irra AAS hs teks: Peta ac cte es Sekt etaPosst a ale ai Ppoaeatioe ok otee ofieee o 87.4 89.1 90.9 73.99 71,34 70.01 
OR GOM: 2-8 sug cree « oh oudete cietelnsd den Tigi aed vEBS air 131.2 132.8 121.4 75.11 72.35 72.24 
SERUM Leas oo eis oem icbate s.aictesc: fete ings vein the wet Rig oo pied obs « Shebre's 123.0 124.5 119.1 103.86 100.37 99.95 
AW SOF sat cbsty. faye ve Sieicidele Selee's Pee gahWe ociet so cprehies 71.0 72.9 71.6 88.97 87.29 83.87 
Sanltssce. MATIC we <csiss gae sep nie te ads Eee eh ac Sfee 133.7 137.3 128.0 99.18 98.31 98.34 
PG. Walliam—Pt-cArthursn sige os ccea.cpaieleso oop stele s/s 96.1 102.7 99.2 79.84 77.00 78.66 
WEN DOE a. sce ates o obs iclaws Darel ateieie)e ane sre die «ola e'ss 105.7 109.0 106.8 70.92 69.27 69.12 
PROPIA... eae apart oes ane dive ce geo deebhae 624 oaks SEE o> 129.1 135.6 122.8 75.00 74.12 71.64 
Saskatoon. . Ae 128.2 132.6 128.4 70.69 70.05 68.63 
HUG MONbON wei Gus leash esieieeide A afer ofSXsierers 187.4 191.4 173.2 75.41 72.33 73.01 
Gen grea ray ONS Aateteeta oie 2: aks ahets oi os abo: 072) (Staal ofalois, a\6¥S fo y6:s 168.1 170.5 166.4 77.74 76.71 74.60 
BY tad COTE VG Ti. Ce fetclate pad ate «skal afutpr'ny aialav ars ocavava\e save: avevefesofejesie:c 107.0 109.0 107.2 84.81 83.12 82.25 
WE CEORLG ; Sere raetcis ele oh a: diate auays s;erslelerateisiarsiaveigietaGeteteers's 108.6 111.3 104.0 78.63 78.20 75.60 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, JANUARY, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Norm: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Hmployment and Payrolls’’ 













































































Average Weekly Wages 
mp Perera and Salaries, in Dollars 
ndustry 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1962 1961 1961 1962 1961 1961 
$ $ $ 
Mining icc sce Ct cies ersisiceie sie sieias ot sis}sis ¢/sis)si= 114.0 115.1 113.3 99.12 95.15 96.27 
(Mie te Merman oy ver vafere eiesesaveree)<itvws aiedeiels cisiar eile ve enieintetet= 129.7 128.5 130.1 99.79 97.27 97.73 
GON PR re Siccave steele iain tars efafOale er aieaters te ekg laverai gta nistaes 68.4 68.3 70.9 82.34 78.99 78.54 
Otherimeta lige sfc ey: Aston over aiyeae dowsle + sleleeeeeye 186.6 184.5 185.3 105.73 103.55 104.58 
MEUOIS 5, chic ea: Pele aie afer ests ls ounsicis abelgiecs: nib < sks enero: 85.7 89.8 84.5 102.71 95.71 97.87 
Coe Eee ae le reson ahete> Seto IRS aol de Pekeloseis 36.3 43.2 36.2 76.46 66.96 71.50 
Ouland naturalgas jascsater oslo smicties a ote ahora 297.6 289.7 292.7 116.43 114.09 111.91 
Non-metallic sate stetoie = hs shane eisreaihiere Gh eieters 125.7 128.4 121.5 88.76 84.28 85.99 
Manufacturing’) .fo0scnic. ocdesinseee cs eee iss 108.4 107.9 104.3 82.27 80.16 79.65 
Durable goods¥ x. ccteateitaajes sigs ose yas ete ee ale sisters 111.3 110.9 105.9 88. 44 86.57 85.44 
INon-durable goodsi.., S402. «000s nsec schiseeee 1¢6.0 105.5 103.1 76. 84 74.52 74.66 
Mood and beverages... ancces + sascclsigeic siscsts ities os 150.0 105.8 102.4 73.08 72.09 71.25 
Meat produciss: o:s ten fetes cae keene. 128.8 129.9 128.0 81.59 80.37 78.29 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 80.7 77.6 72.4 67.27 61.03 68.10 
Grain mill products®...9.....4..0: 28 sses pectsenas 98.8 99.1 97.8 78.62 77.45 76.34 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 108.4 110.8 106.2 67.76 69.01 66.49 
Distilled and malt liquors........005.0000ceneees 91.8 94.9 94.4 99. 46 99.81 96.42 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........-....2.-05- 116.2 107.5 117.2 71.65 69. 41 68.18 
Rubber products: caaceeitaesietioe satan ah arto ne 101.1 100.7 95.2 85.32 81.27 80.89 
ibeathersproductst cass cate a eeas ele een es 89.8 88.2 85.8 57.00 50. 82 55.00 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 9753 95.9 94.5 54.75 47.91 52.24 
Textile products (except clothing)..................- 80.5 80.3 75.4 66.13 62.34 63.84 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............- 74.9 75.2 69.1 63. 48 58.13 59.89 
Woollenigoods en as Ma cenoto ana ck eee. 61.0 61.1 58.6 62.81 58.18 60.38 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................05. 87.0 86.7 81.8 71.93 70.57 70.39 
GClothings(textile and! fur), \. dese ashes o8 «chee « 91.1 87.7 89.4 51.65 45.96 50.38 
Mens clothing. ki aesete ns 41 omer le he aee ee > 94.3 90.5 89.0 50. 68 45.07 49.27 
Women 'stclothinzwee cd eae. 2, See 101.0 93.5 99.4 53.51 45.28 52. 50 
init poOdS wae Saeed Ain Cae 72.5 7218 72.5 51.92 46. 22 49.72 
Wood! productst,.45 Met nea ciaec netsh ee: 100.0 99.4 94.0 70.29 67.70 68.05 
Sawiand: planing millsie. ston nee ate see 100.8 100.1 93.8 72,26 70.29 70.25 
rn Carew cat aac ee ea a. Re. 110.4 109.7 105.5 68.18 64.89 65.48 
Other wood products.................s.sesce eee. 75.6 75.6 72.3 63.24 58.68 61.48 
Paper prodwvtal: shi Mieke A. ottek. oko 3 120.2 122.5 119.1 96. 48 95.21 94.40 
Pilpiandipaperanillssery cp eel 2 eee 120.0 123.0 120.4 | 104.86 | 104.75 | 102.3 
Other paper’products) . (0.2.0). .c0rese.ccesdseece.s 120.7 121.4 115.9 76.86 72.79 74 3 
Printing, publishing and allied industries |) 12414 124.3 122.9 88.77 86.31 85.6 
Iron and steel products..................0.0.00 000. 102.4 102.0 98.9 93.22 89.77 9.03 
Agricultural implements......... 62.6 59.6 66.6 96.2 ; are 
Bebe 9 ; : i 9 94,34 92.74 
cated and structural steel 144.8 146.7 149.3 93.61 90. 42 
Hardware and tools. os... 40/40 lacs access 102.9 | 103.0 96.0% | 82, 26 7°78. 79.44 
pion ead cooking appliances.................. 97.4 94.0 87.3 79 00 77. a3 rf 
LONCAStINGS Ns ci ee atlas ae as eectoae De eee ; : 
iMachinery;rindustriall tee ce dact ones. s bestatie << iayi9 1u68 108.6 = 7 3680 798 
Primarysironiand steels cc: ote tees. ko haeee 114, 5 115. 8 ; ae alge 
Eneet metaliproductetsescsqosnetaa oss heok 12.6 101.8 tee on al ave "38 33 
ire and wire products............++s.+000.0000. [ . 3 i 
aero er EQ UIPMeNty, a. ocinsetete water meet « 108.7 108.7 1044 03 33 of 69 39 38 
ATCVALU SNE PALS: Pays cictosis tis othe ec 4.9 aS aie « ; i f 
Motorivehicles: i... cert. «tae eeeanc dees foals ite:9 106d 108 63 12.00 Baia? 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 105.7 105.4 100.1 2 . nie ayios 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. 55.5 55.7 54.4 83.08 aa ee 
Shipbuilding and repairing. . Mattysisieitischeeoieis 6 130.8 123.8 116.4 Bt Be 3 63 io 
Non-ferrous metal products...............0.00eeee: 122.4 123.0 123. a aa ie 
‘Alaminum® products Meas. oacnee eves. hose een 130.1 133.4 137. Q oes oat east 
Brass and copper products............00...000 00. 102.3 103.0 100.7 anc ie eige 
Smelting and refining ss. fvenssucomeseivacaue 137.9 138.7 142. j ae one ae 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 140.4 139.1 125. 3 OL wa oe 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 102.0 102.1 95. ; ote 78 ee 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 254.2 248.5 211. 3 ie ie oe 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 133.9 136.0 2 a ey aay: By. 90 
Claysproductsssay cae cones ueeeee eee aie 79.6 82.6 ae eos a2. 82.15 
Glass and glass products........................ 158.7 161.8 ie ie oe on 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 137.6 138.3 a ee oo bee 
Petroleum refining and products................- 141.0 141.6 oS Tape ae ee 
Conon) prodvots Vala dateiaxcytndictakeasssromieee etree ote 131.2 130.5 eae a i eh ae 5 
edicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... } 3 . 2 o_o 
Acids, alkalis and salts....... - , oo ue ee 648 153.7 ioe a oe oe 
Other chemical products........................ 128.3 127.6 a ee we eee 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 139.4 137.6 138 8 74,07 ay Bee 
Construction(e-asnmaccn. conto caesar 102.6 109.5 ae we 
Building and general engineering. aes 102.5 nt : 98.1 84, 22 74.75 81.96 
Highways, bridges and streets..................... 102.7 115. 6 aaa ae ee 8570 
Electric and motor transportation................. 135.3 135.9 139.8 53.58 oe ar 
Service x gop cies tacaesinesase Gahan wane 147.1 148.1 be a nh 
Hotels and restaurants jal.casecscandeeemecscnaen 125.3 ce ae ee 56.11 54.84 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 123.9 125.3 a ine oe ee 
Industrial composite............................. 115. a ae ae pee 
sf5y ls) evonalate sfevereleteicierers 2 117.8 111.6 79.25 77.08 76.99 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY 1962 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 














(in cents) 
4% January December | January January December | January 

1962 1961 1961 1962 1961 1961 
Newfoundland). ci.2.q- temp cw sie dere en se ss 39.7 38.6 38.8 1.74 1.98 1.78 
IN OVA US COLA. du srsieaime 5 Gis oss ofp stele les ered 40.5 37.8 39.7 1.62 1,65 1.62 
New: DEUS WaCk pccas 9 slafs oi eisfe se aye «142 5 40.5 39.2 41.0 1.66 Tel 1.60 
CUEDEC: baci ayo daiaratanms 2 Ele ve lol aere cme des 41.8 39.1 41.2 1,67 1.69 1.62 
UR EATIO! er tabs Seieterssyet sole ves ofeitdelopee oe 40.5 39.0 39.9 1.95 1.96 1.91 
IM ANI GODA g.atarsia}siaisersleys ficletsie(e siete atefoictew aes 39.3 37.9 39.4 1.74 LT: 1.68 
DASKATCNOWAR.E acmrcecies ir ce)sie6.qep sieis.chee 38.4 38.8 38.1 2.01 2.03 1.95 
PAT er ts Oso gas s-gateisisiens 3M 26.<\ 010 stare ote 0146's 39.4 38.5 39.5 1.98 2.04 1.93 
British; Columbia@) a2. «vias ois is awie sie sis 37.5 36.8 37.3 2.27 2.28 2.23 











©) Includes Northwest Territories. 
@) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





























Index Number of 
Hours Average Average <i ol pibete 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly 8 
Per week Earnings Wages Gument 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 
Monthly Average 1955 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Monthly iavarans 1956 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly Average 1957 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly Average 1959 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
tt Pay Period in: 
= 1961 January 1 Pe hte BoM cae cst herent seis 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 
REIS TUA YI; ee trek ae levees acc] oAraroctieia aie os sie alee Beretta’ 40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 
TAROT ee rec iicisinare rte wramcnne ns ews Pichaiee cts 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 
BREA Hoe, he Ao ales Ae tho ds. tobotes oie tole -sheltreis 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
WES 8 phate aie: Meats avis: Malnienais ¢ po lein ete stouta 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 
PUTS, | AO aie eve Ae te cabens chevthdtcishs, eld otele is eisceio vate betes 41.0 1.83 75.02 179i. 139.3 
DL ViR crate ey ct. ait ds ote eitlenais tothe asap wb okst is 40.6 1,82 73.95 177.2 137.3 
Meuse Fakes a Setots «ks Mamas ote es Rei demiee 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 
Septem ber Re FB che.» aye tetas dia G58 aco bash Aaletetos 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 
MctoDerte. dike Meise do ttlehe oes be teen teictttels 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 
INGVOMIbOr Ne ft fet tee ts Mecitoicc ct aaltieae coielatele 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 
Decem beret deech wie Mane dons osiclek sereetel. 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 
1062 Uemuaryfaeaat ce xl cles/t- tistaicia a sie o ineimielsietetie 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 





Norse: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
} Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, JANUARY 1962 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 



























Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. Jan. Jan. | Dec. Jan. 
1962 1961 1961 1962 1961 1961 1962 1961 1961 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ 
MDE Serra cciseite stele starrer ertiecrerosar sna 42.8 | 39.9 42.1 2.15 2.19 2.12 | 92.21 | 87.32 88.97 
IMietialll srrviminig rc estersrere sco scisctesteichvayaieporsrtieevocduecors tens 43.0 40.7 42.5 2.20 2.25 2.17 | 94.55 | 91.58 92.33 

GOA eic chee SoTL ene te rtm 43.8 41.1 43.3 dtp 1.77 1.69 | 76.57 | 72.95 73.04 

Other metalljerie nite rece eine le eres 42.7 40.5 42.2 2.37 2.43 2.37 |101.13 | 98.42 99.90 
HGS Resear rave rete eee es coh thelist tate etetalate eth ioraitemsats 42.7 Otel 40.9 2.10 2.11 2.01 | 89.78 | 79.71 82.43 

al rrr rere racistersaciectatee tsetse aT 35.2 39.3 181 1.82 1.75 | 75.34 | 64.00 68.91 

@ilandinaturall gas qsec isso oeter ate ceet astray 43.9 41.1 42.6 2.40 2.46 2.26 |105.48 |100.97 96.58 
IN(Gn=Tm Stale a ss. cronies evea tore contacter avouel st aieteln/avetelt iets 42.1 39.8 41.4 2.00 1.98 1.97 | 84.20 | 78.74 81.68 

WU ATUL ACE UT UTNE ei i ers sea kas cars ins Maio v\slalie ages 40.6 38.8 | 40.1 1.86 | 1.88 1.81 | 75.47 | 72.85 72.76 
Durable g00ds 7... codewsnc ces saminda ieee. 40.8 39.6 40.2 2.02 2.02 1.97 | 82.46 | 80.21 79.20 
Non-durable g00d8........:0.j. cs seen. ecsmasme 40.4 38.0 40.1 15/7 1.74 1.67 | 69.02 | 66.04 66.98 
Food and beverages. «Acc. 1.2 200 necne oees> 39.8 38.4 39.5 1.66 1.67 1.63 | 66.14 | 64.30 64.52 

Mica tiprodusts cteg.. sa <tc ss orgs yelee ud oon eas ofr 39.6 39.0 38.8 1.92 1.92 1.85 | 75.99 | 74.91 72.01 

Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 39.2 33.7 38.8 1.43 1,39 1.48 | 56.11 | 46.90 57.56 

Grain mill products. 5... << 20 0c5. 00086 sme nas 41,3 40.5 41.0 1.79 1.78 1.73 | 73.84 | 72.13 70.83 

Bread and other bakery products..........- 40.8 41.9 41.4 tot 1.51 1.46 | 61.40 | 63.02 60.66 

MO istilledGliquors parses cates sleet «isle iaiedere= 40.0 38.4 39.6 2.14 2.09 2.09 | 85.46 | 80.38 82,52 

ING ALG NCIOTS tote ceclctctaess eivistetaitnye ie erciact yes ater 38.5 39.5 38.4 2.35 2,35 2.32 | 90.49 | 92.88 89.06 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 40.7 | 36.6] 40.6 1.62 1.73 1.56 | 66.10 | 63.31 63,15 
Rabber Produets sneaeich eine were ss quien vie eee 41.7 39.5 40.8 1.91 1.88 1.83 | 79.78 | 74.11 74.48 
Heat lerspHOMUCES cos nc n.adeseeieeneys aeeissereravere, erehe taigers 41.8 36.3 41.3 1.26 1.26 1.22 | 52.68 | 45.64 50.61 

Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 41.7 | 35.7] 41.2 1,21 1.20 1.17 | 50.51 | 42.86 | 48.23 

Other leather products... ..0.00..-650000 eo: 42.1 37.8 41.6 1.37 1.38 1.36 | 57.83 | 52.29 56.37 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.8} 39.5) 41.9 1.40 | 1.40 1.36 | 60.04 | 55.21 57.08 

Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 41.8 | 37.9 40.3 1.48 1,41 1.38 | 59.60 | 53.49 55.53 

IW GOMER ROOES ss ocrareicisiGiere nig 0(ca cle dtereevein encore 43.8 40.2 43.1 1.32 1.30 1.28 | 57.62 52.44 55.12 

Synthetic textiles and silk..................] 44.3 41.6 43.1 1.46 1.48 1.45 | 64.78 61.72 62.59 
Clothing (textile and fur) 38.7 33.8 38.5 1,20 1.19 1.18 | 46.47 | 40.14 45.25 

MEGA BLCIOP RING 5ea.c oss aaelae a5 510 0 ce ie atettes. aves 38.6 33.9 38.0 1.20 1.18 1.18 | 46.37 40.06 44.90 

Women’s clothing....... 37.0 30.8 37.5 1,29 1.25 1.26 | 47.84 38.61 47.15 

nib POOS swiss can versere v= 41.3 36.8 40.9 1.14 1 1.09 | 47.07 40.87 44.47 

Wioodsproductssemsvemocns aaa cisnvschrsmionneniee 40.7 38.9 40.3 1.62 1.63 1.59 | 66.16 | 63.45 63.95 

Saw and planing mills.............0.0e0s00: 39.8 | 38.4] 39.5 1.74 1.75 1.69 | 69.22 | 67.30 | 67.01 

RENT TUTCS t  eoe 42.1] 39.8] 41.4] 1.48] 1.48] 1.46 | 62.48 | 58.83 | 60.24 

@ther wood products... 6c. .cs00+ esac 42.4 39.1 41.9 1.36 1.34 1.33 | 57.60 52.55 55.88 
PA DETIDLOUUCESS sary eincrocin ans ot sisrsesis ainiayhers sige 40.9 | 389.7) 41.0] 2.21 2.25 | 2.15 | 90.36 | 89.29 88.13 

Pulp and paper mills....................... 41.1] 40.4] 41.2] 2.40] 2.44] 2.32] 98.36] 98.62] 95.68 

Other paper products..................0000. 40.3 | 37.8] 40.3] 1.72] 1.70] 1.67 | 69.30 | 64.23 | 67.41 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 38.6 | 37.6] 38.4] 2.27] 2.23] 2.19 | 87.57 | 84.01 84.01 
*Iron and steel products...................... 40.8 | 39.2] 40.1] 2.16] 2.14] 2.11 | 88.10] 83.86] 84.62 

Agricultural implements.................... 39.7 | 39.3] 39.8] 2.22] 2.17] 2.15 | 88.22 | 85.40 | 85.85 

Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.5 | 38.6 | 39.8] 2.11 2.10 | 2.09 | 85.38 | 81.10 82.96 

Hardware and tools........................ 42.0 | 40.2| 40.9] 1.80] 1.77] 1.77 | 75.67 | 71.39 | 72.64 

Heating and cooking appliances............. 39.4} 39.2] 39.1] 1.82] 1.81] 1.79 | 71.75 | 71.03 | 70.14 

Tronteas tines mts sagen os dee. coe 41.8] 39.4] 40.2] 2.05] 2.03] 1.98 | 85.72 | 80.11} 79.4 

Machinery, industrial.........0............ 415 | 40:1 | 40:0 | 2:01 | 1:98] 1297 | 83:39 | 79:45 | 80.46 

Primary iron and steel..................... 40.0 | 39.5 | 39.7] 2.57] 2.54} 2.52 |103.08 |100.63 | 100 D 

Sheet metal products....................... 40.9] 38:0] 40:4| 2:09 | 2:04 2:08 | 85:45 | 77:38 | 83.02 

Wire and wire products..................... 41:3 | 38:6| 40.9| 2:11| 2:00 | 2:04 | 87.12 | 80.49 | 83.54 
“Transportation equipment................... 40.5 | 41.2| 39:7| 2:17| 2:17 | 2:09 | 87:73 | 89:29 | 83.01 

iAirerat tiandy parts seebee aca aeeettraeoaam 41:9] 40.7 | 42:3] 2:14] 2:11 | 2:09 | 89.56 | 85. 3 | 88.67 

Motor. vehicles h. ...cc000- Mons sdesaseeBes 40.7 | 45.1 | 38:6 | 2:36| 2.37 | 2:20 | 90:0 fio7.i8 | 88:38 

Motor vehicles parts and accessories........} 40.9 40.1 39.8 2. 14 2. 12 2 09 | 87.58 85.14 ai 

Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......| 39.0 39. 5 39.8 2.08 2:08 1.96 | 81.0 82. a 

Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 39.7 | 39.2| 37:6| 2:10 | 2:08 | 2:01 | 83218 | 81245 15:80 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 40.6 | 39.7| 40.5] 2.15] 2:24] 2/11 | 87 3 | s0:10 | scat 

Aluminum products........................ 41.3| 38.4] 41.6| 1.91] 1.89 | 1.87 | 78 o8 73.43 77:8 

Brass and copper products................. 41.3] 39.3] 39.5 | 2.02] 1.96] 1 8 Bulacan tiene st 

Smelting and refining:.........0.00.s0005, 40.2] 40.4] 40.5] 2.39] 2.56] 2 a om 34 | 77.08 | 78.54 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.........._ a3 | 38:7 | 404] tei] 189 | der | 79:01 | 73.09 | 75.45 

Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.9| 30:6] 40:6] 2:12] 2:10| 2:05 | se:7i | S19 | secs 

Telecommunication equipment............. 41.3 | 38.3| 40.4 1.77 fe7Bile Cesltcacs eat 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- e . : 5 ; 6 | 73.16 | 67.08 | 70.91 

ANCES cera ha acta. 

wistedeaie | MAY BO] wal Les] ten] pee] mre | zo] cau 

Miscellaneous electrical products... 4:7 | 38.9| 40:3| i12| 1:78 1:75 | 76:06 | 6ocse | "0:69 
i aeroetelito mineral products.............. 41.6 39.6 40.7 1.92 1.90 ea i a nee 73 a 

BYs PLOCUGES ET soba eteen ceca. j : ‘ : ; , 

Glass and glass products................... re { 404 409 41 183 ice |vesewicseron me 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.7 | 42.3] 40.9| 2.67| 2. Pee lige cealtoeen Mae 5, 
Chetiical products.....:..-Wiscscssessdfes, 40.8 40.2] 40:5] 2:07 | 2°10 | 2202 | saree | 8é.34 | 'Sic69 

Hevicnel oad Die acetic preparations..| 39.9] 39.4] 39.8 1.61 1.59 1B ed ig Sar et 84 

ids) allsalis:and salts)... 20.0 doeesess. E : ; : : 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries x, rr 5 30° ta pe S008 Vgeree ipee eu loteey, tee ee 

Construction... aa 41-5) 30-3) 41.4] 1.53) 1.53) 1.51 | 63.31 | 59.98 | 62.64 
Building and general engineering.............. 39.1 32.9 38.8] 2.2 Seinalee rewire heen 38.94 
Highways, bridges and streets............ ..-| °39.6| 37.6 39.8 1°73 eraMeal eect oe 

e evi and motor transportation........... ‘ 42.8 42. 4 42. ie 1. 94 2 a ee 3 “ sien a ag 
ORVICOs shah PRR a era oie : i : E i ; ; 

Hotels and restaurants. 0000000000000.) es | are | e871 1:08| toe! toe |anae (ape Lae 

aundries and dry cleaning plants.........__. : 5 ' : i ; ; s 0.32 

y @ plantsaccssweniee 39.1 37.6 38.9 1.04 1.05 1.02 | 40.68 | 39.34 | 39.59 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385, March issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Unfilled Vacancies* 


Registrations for Employment 

















Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
April GP LODT. Jost MG esos ae 19,523 14,760 34, 283 479,539 111,129 590 668 
April MOR OD Be dati dcraticss welaete 9,730 10, 892 20,622 681,991 171,048 853, 039 
April 1e1950 22.1 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
April 1, 1960 10, 402 11, 830 22,232 652, 107 182, 883 834,990 
April iadogie Be ites osaabs 9,927 11,387 21,314 683, 034 180, 982 864,016 
May GP LICL YS eM cs bites 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172, 884 767,788 
June SOG NE OM es since ke 17,078 17,208 34, 286 418, 218 151,611 569, 829 
July P1968 50.03 5 BER eee 15,103 16,445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
August MOGE ood, Ab tiee seen 15,880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364, 009 
September 1, 1961...... Ri alatatele etre 14, 963 17, 850 32,813 216,245 104,695 820,940 
@ctobers 21961... b.. See... 14, 645 17,066 31,711 216,358 101, 260 317,618 
November D961. 00.4. 8%. 00. oe 12, 936 14,979 27,915 249, 228 107, 697 356, 925 
Mecember 11961 29s MH s.5c5 17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329, 306 124, 966 454, 272 
January Pe OG Did cr ee eres t scares 11, 402 10, 866 22,268 478, 470 136, 566 615, 036 
Bebruary  bitO62) 2. kei sc. 11, 428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 731, 155 
March PTQG2O. 2 Bee casi RR 12,308 R 138,073 R 25,381 585, 555 161,992 747,547 
April D962 @). 9, BPR om k 15, 184 15,359 30, 543 579, 641 158, 342 737, 983 





4) Latest figures subject to revision. 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


R-Revised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING 
MONTH FEBRUARY 1961-FEBRUARY 1962. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

BE) SS eae eee say es wie ein eye .c eh ofaiele Soa ayacerwiay ewes ichele etal 2,790,412 1,012,974 620,394 374,245 548 , 663 291,466 
DOG revetave: eis jitacetaaa glare: ava el eune aha sreora any ocstats ots 2,753,997 1,037,536 753,904 421,927 661,872 324,201 
ROA esas sara(rate avalon, Wh Serre. Pata ni eanid els eie.cleis 3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641,872 316,428 
OG es Werrayeer nears aes eialatersya'a dinisle ae sua sheers 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
February 1961........ Rae 234,354 73,854 40,440 25,796 34,961 18,763 
VERTC ean aaron Te eit ou Dawe hmererh aaa ae 238, 863 77,357 49,241 31,280 41,589 22,285 
BAGH EEL Pc tara av tefarevs crete tavvedah eieihacaychaie asenanarnla 215,093 77,950 58,172 32,159 49,354 23,000 
Saree temtae casio Aa enc RRR Babi atin phason 229,959 88,523 89,371 41,316 81,694 30,861 
DO PBRRS event oye sic eee a orate wrinkle. ba avers 230,718 100,318 81,236 47,267 73,620 37,793 
RED ea oays Sexe Ales vie eae eeu Be KA Vie eA eserdend 231,069 98,915 74,950 44,374 66,017 37, 286 
PND Uo Aeron Er Uataiob case ie Piciets Sah seneisitise 232,512 100,946 86,849 57,620 76,895 45,527 
BSP LCHUDEL erin ha scien wietile dees, aalewie.s 234,100 92,605 84,048 46, 469 80, 430 38,934 
PVCLODALT cone Nance eRe elms a araingt 262,415 94,783 78,281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
VOMIT DEE Scie ie cicte caisitiestreicpisate stp etna 328,443 108,175 83,750 38, 498 70,353 28,162 
PI BGEHTSOL aie cic ane ew eeeie.e ais a athe ate 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
TUT LOG serialz oisicsaie'scdcaseheVelecacers oiaizys" sare 363, 460 109, 466 57,373 35,946 49,668 26,878 
BRE LOTMEUIY remtarare nirste ates wists aie oteireiss vias 244,177 75,220 56,595 30, 459 48,546 22,688 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX DURING 
FEBRUARY 1962 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trappimg..............-.-6.0+-sese secre ee 
ROR CSEL Ys aaa sata ero eke ac iotose ciate veins ssosetesaynia/eols lorstetelotsbelslovetetetets Letelorslesetoretetas 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells 
Metal Mining. icc. secs 
PNT Sapo totane ers iolotovo!oinrevolererele 
Non-Metal Mining.............- 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits... 
Prospects Gale sletetesara.c{eraraleletoieteielevole/=\sselsloyelai¥lela)~.ivtcVeishetsls ielelsrs%e «{s/oie 







Mar uf act urge oeieets «orate aici stoiststete a)». ore) eisvelnisielolasore stele iclere mtetieleie/ein:< 
MOOdSiald) BEVierawes oy... sete prattersiclroeleveheleieiay«/n/eVehe aerate oletereGolelers 
TobaccotandsT ob Acco: Products sci cis.esoie:esce ia sities #°s sisfoeins wipe 
Rubber Products yescceterrcee oes a 
SA GOR POC UGUS De. sities afarcyeva.a.els a: eraherarelniasersiatera: stepararatatere areaerore ws 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
Clothines(textiletamd £sr))S0,,tepeyin«i<psicietere) - stetaars sates wre etelelefsie e 
Wood! Broductst iia. cecies levees 
Paper Productensece cela = asian recta) tater aetasiot tater es 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 
Ironiand Steel, Products saenictyaers <eisiecse caselheyos~ ekavesthoreteofelelole eine. 
Transportation Equipment........ 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.... 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

Products of Petroleum and Coal.. 
Chemical Productstcaussavctacn «as-cceeevememaactee ste aaets s - 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...............0.0.0000 












COMMS ENCE OMA eee eters aise ravcter ssn orero cies ~sotosesaialate\ cholo. eleterelotoravaasterentevereievs 
General Contractors.............+ 
Special Trade Contractors 





Transportation, Storage and Communication ................. 
Transportation 
SbOra rear earccis crsvere arsvo.claydnsvetevsiviers 
Communication 








Serv ce sissies eccickcts waters c Miviare ace av ies grates fo BS she th aporarnao ves arate ois ayn cera 
Community or Public Service 
Government Service 
Recreation Service......... 

Business Service............. 
POTSONAL HErVACe asco nictalsisrscatarminietafosa ainsi orateia aio oot aeleeecictecveee 
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panes 
rom 
Male Female Total February 
28, 1961 
647 117 764 - 12 
1,351 13 1,364 + 374 
733 65 798 + 197 
418 3 421 + 169 
153 21 174 + 33 
70 1 71 + 3 
22 2 24 _ 53 
70 38 108 + 45 
11,487 7,074 18,561 + 4,735 
876 952 1,828 + 138 
16 19 35 — 176 
98 71 169 + 46 
193 348 441 _ 21 
367 376 743 + 170 
507 2,463 2,970 + 535 
1,809 213 2,022 + 509 
770 191 961 + 159 
436 342 778 + 182 
2,338 278 2,616 + 968 
2,175 295 2,470 + 1,020 
339 208 547 + 167 
506 518 1,024 + 611 
308 132 440 + 13 
42 12 54 + 18 
350 268 618 + 165 
357 488 845 + 331 
6,673 132 6,805 + 436 
4,590 65 4,655 + 341 
2,083 67 2,150 + 95 
4,365 288 4,653 + 1,593 
3,910 121 4,031 + 1,271 
355 39 394 + 272 
100 128 228 + 50 
214 39 253 + 64 
6,113 3,214 9,327 + 2,320 
2,592 987 3,579 + 957 
3,521 2,227 5,748 + 1,363 
581 866 1,447 + 450 
16,382 10,880 27,262 + 7,353 
856 1,101 1,957 + 442 
5,994 705 6,699 — 891 
311 128 439 s+ 137 
984 aan 1,701 + 449 
8, 237 8,229 16, 466 + 7,216 
48,546 22,688 71,234 +17,510 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1962(!) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














é Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group —___ 




















Male Female Total 
rr es anise OR. 

Professional and Managerial Workers...........00ccccceeececccecccecece. 9,283 2,094 11,377 
Clerical Workerg:..icc: anasanenacsaasnaas coe tne ae ee oad 21,052 50,371 71, 423 
SaleshWorkerssspeuitecdedstd secods ac shetgee eee eee AS oie icon 10,033 22,357 32,390 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers..........00ecee-cccucccccccece. 46, 002 33,907 79,909 
Dann en coset s,2cg a Ra TAS s eR Oe Fc ceies onl de 5, 534 117 5,651 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Hx. log.).........0cecececesccececececeee. 8,317 1,014 9,331 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers........2.:0ccccsccccecececccccccceeees 279,334 20,389 299, 723 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)........................0., 2,516 767 3, 283 
axtilesvclothing setcssa...8 stains Lee ee es 2,815 11, 844 14,659 
ibambenand lumber products s.. 62. c.-Ae eee oe eee 38, 860 146 39,006 
Pulp {paper Gnels printing <j. Ss shsnse 5s eee eee ee ee oe 1,521 592 2,113 
eather’and Jeather producta:.ssico:dscnn ee eee ne 1,309 950 2,259 
pLonesclay and: elnss! products. .<52: ene sa ee ee 1,122 39 1,161 
Metalworking) Meas sass 48434508 bance ee Bie Cok ee on 20,149 957 21,106 
leer cel’ 88:5 S84 55 So .ta n= Ee > il eons a 4,054 967 5,021 
ransporcation equipment, 426. cee< see een ee 655 51 706 
Minin BoA 28 oes SARC nT S vohe Ane RO okie 2989 Falla waiictenitetraee 2,989 
Constiuchton'). 295 sontcdenice anne cee 89,716 12 89,728 
Transportation (except seamen).. 53, 493 143 53, 636 
Communications and public utility 1,580 3 1,583 
Mirada ana Beryice, ho: 3i0 ccc sac te oe ee oe ee cae 7,683 2,418 10,101 
Otheriskailled and semi-skilled)... 5.8: s5edssccn.cceeeeie hon enue 34,344 1,146 35, 490 
MOEN ON Meath sacha eee asa he wae Oe Tee ese aes 6, 648 339 6, 987 
PAD DTOMLOOS si 5sa/a/Sasciakeain a SRO ie ose SEA a eee es oie 9,880 15 9,895 
Wuptilled Workersissccetoetenees tick eee ee a cod 206, 000 31, 743 237, 743 
Hood and tobaccaetens 2s Passes as shen ne oe enc aa ea ae ean 9,150 11,551 20,701 
Lumber and lumber products 23, 628 440 24,068 
8,083 622 8,705 
UTE S129 | oe ecracneneceie 111, 812 
Obtherimskitled workers, 0s: 2<s0ccn ee ee oe ee. sone 53,327 19, 130 72,457 
GRAND TOTAL citi sansaccd cere heehee saan vaste 585,555 161,992 747,547 








©) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





eS 














































. 1) Previous 
a Eee - . 3 Wiener 
Office Feb: 28) ack 3 Office eb | March 2, 
1962 1961 1961 
Ga senate oso siec tes lector 29,050 31,607 || Quebee—Concluded 
Ne Brook aimarapiaseysials 6,247 6,388 Sherbrooke ec oci+:se101s/s'stesets eiel-Yaiel=i g ea & i 
ue 15'802 | at'a00 || Phetisedl Mines IE) tape] aad 
Se ie aasag ie aa Doi BAvieves A aie eee 6,610 | 7.885 
Prince Edward Island............. 6,187 6,131 vee i pep ne ae eee ge - E 
Charlottetown te oe gears lk VELEN een ee amt astra 
Se Th era ae 5 ~ Ville St. (Georges....-.000:+2++ == 4,388 4,988 
Ree serena eine 36, 292 41,290 
Wats eG ee core eed 1,213 1,469)\|| Ontario. ...cec- dash eee eee 221,098 272, 096 
rid Pe Wabelece cece a ceecrerieaise 2,030 2,799 d Nott helos me aeenndreadacouwooP aGans ees xo 
Halifax.... Sfaneaenckiy artes 6,598 6, 862 Rare: asjestlersin olsiois. + shountniatasne az Tain Bch 5087 
MOTOS 4, deserves «cls 0 Ale olaelelels 1,892 1,424 Belleville. ........--+++eeeeeeeee- pat Bee 
IKentvilles. sends sctle cieeiontel- ia 3,618 4,613 Bracebridge. cgeus vec «sts ole sigue oe as 
aerpools,sraidaemic n« «clase tie meinte.s 767 1, 054 IBALL VOM bctcters, sfela tei (el -veseieneyaiaeaele nee . : 757 a 089 
New Glasgow mes 4,728 5,527 Brantford.....-...--++sseseseeee oat aan 
Springhill : 954 1,307 Brock valley pee: ctors = = (= epeteteletalayone tale Ae 509 
Sydney... cones 7,555 9,979 Carleton Place ye co. eres erie Bee Bios 
Sydney Mines@ qos (BUY eeonsnencn Chiathamee eect race eceteaasea st qe ae 
FISUEO. ccc te ceae sence eae tcaeIoe 2,067 2,517 Cobourg... 22-0 ss essence eee ees cae oat 
BY ATTIAOW bliars sets feiate eaneyejsheceateias saekiers 3,441 3,739 Collinge woods ccteacenir eee jeeieitor "ete ear 
eee Comat: oie abe eiatoehe YoePen ae Teas ie ie 
New Brunswick................... 35,326 41, Mlliot Lake........-+++eeeeeeee es 

(Ba GUTS sae eiekstetewis etsieiciersiaislafotstehase 6,539 7,340 POT TOT aeiere eee as pele ol i nee 
Campbellton... 3,114 3,826 Fort Frances. . a 0 4.187 
Edmundston... 2,764 3,639 Fort William...... 2 pte aoees 
MrodeliGtONnndeeks cco «cetera 2,330 3,097 GIG. come nite aeteaies en eiemeaeaaea: ees os 
UMEInbOMmmtemecraan cies nieces 552 704 Gananoque..........+++++-+se0ee: i 
Mone bom O)) Neder: cistetclsrsoe.h yee eee 9,072 10,470 Goderich. on. « dssesies cums gamete 5 oe , aaa 
INeweastlesy.;..s.ecc+seescdncn.s 3,272 3,801 Guelph. oie de canes oe ce camnene 2 Ee moe 
Saint Golan’. pay eiste s1- sseceshe ssdeeieions 3,439 3,562 Hamiltonssues es 0 iterates ab ged 
Ste jsvephemnc rer eceicie> ocr aces 1,651 1,578 Hawkesbury, ...+-22-+-0++2205: i HS toe 
USSER aesbe tebier cise eer eget 651 836 ECA PUSIKASIN fos se (sier='2\eesneriotee tase ; 76 ep 

WVOOUStOCL: an quitietec cn eterie streets 1,942 2,631 Kenora ste cudecn ous coe tan nencas , 168 
Kein SS BOM. noes octets teresa's crapetaters ake ie ote 2,956 2,949 
234,970 | 281,795 Karkland bakets .csc- ances amos 1,807 2,024 
3,401 3,385 Katbehemerssqes circins sin srersateatierstavars 3, 687 4,609 
987 1,137 TO ATMIN tO se ae cc «+ we coe eM aiehs 1,218 1,713 
1,481 1,221 PAM GSES cee seats setwwene/arnrarate eyeisT5y ay 924 1,082 
Beawharmoisecmacememise/ ewes cts 1,557 1,984 Listowelsnier cove aca veenpteees ees 644 : cae 
Buckingham hs... senso oleae 1,550 1,920 DiGWGOM)...< ses aps ats eeuasess sieve massa 6, 082 ye 

@ausapscal.. ween cc oncnse« acces 3,409 3,818 Long Branch. 35 nie. ajaciseceies + oi 4,408 5, 
(Chandler: of). few siete cievetncrere cies eves 2,761 2755 Mii darn Gir cesses wiagerates iar eveselas 1,732 1,769 
(ChicoutumMieesacacetace neem ss 3,503 8,528 IN SDA OG perela siete ste eislaxevsetteis ieee) 1,008 1,046 
CWOwanS Valles sis nese emma siaiecre a der 627 753 ING WIMATKE bi ae cities vere oe clemereins Ls 922 2,257 
TD ODO A Weta. tone niecnaemeokG eiote 2,017 2,568 INiasaure Hall Seauemtere, creda rieseioee 3,357 4,091 
Drummondville... .c. ssc. sees eens 2,726 3,175 UN ORG ESS rec crnietasere(oyetecerorovaysialcesecanane 2,396 3,342 
AAMT ATI oe oy eraretersiaravers ela: fvelatessiviete 779 1,110 Oak valles aac ade se lacamrietroe 1,043 1,451 
MOrest villas. wc corso stiie oven ccs 1,831 1,878 Orillia nae nents eee 1,445 1,828 
Glaspeesconemclce casinee st e/netenee ae 2,636 2,596 (Opin ay Blarccrtaers data ocieletalelotaheleieie® 4,760 5, 836 
Granby werent eee 2,726 3,226 Ottawa... ete ice /<io is estanea cere versie 8,617 10,108 
VUES ect enryar ceca ce isnt inet 5,374 6,151 Orwen Sounds se cmeciuraen sence: 2,324 3,031 
VOWMSECEN dace Coenen TRO eee 5,538 6, 263 Parry, Goud’ ide sm aisle tieiele ess 897 854 
POMEL a. se visciecsiereytiels ms oasesetare 3,716 3,723 Pom broker sys gecssreicie ties rsterecleliee 2,600 2,730 
ASC LUGE savzratenrecesnsis false fe/ei esti 1,187 1,304 Perth 785 813 
Da Malbec. Garcoces ccenete ken 3,293 3,384 Peterborough 4,054 5,358 
MST GANG jaca sue ever vrais tebaneveveyereyareioves® 1,226 1, 437 PLEO sarecevon wi 656 745 
eyislaaesmenseee es see Mie 5, 086 6,631 Port, Arthur ies euesnee enter 5,428 6,146 
Louiseville ; 1,703 1,902 Port: Colborne ye ccc «eens mao icicer 1,264 1,274 
Magog.... san 847 940 IPTEaGOtt... Grader nateivcneuisisioe creer 1,139 1,309 
Miamuwailke rranciranosreontsrratercretutsvernis 1,353 1,899 Renfrew. ane aero naaetodneisiaeeatee 785 822 
Matane.,. aoscmeriie samt eons ree 4,444 4,962 St; Catharines, . oc sc.n sem eecwens 5,353 6,312 
Mérantionmascrcnaanteadsacnmes 1, 837 2,004 Db NON ag:wectenauvcr rn cienecer 1, 464 1,605 
Mont-Lauriers jiccscee tic necie se «sie 1,647 2,082 SAarmiay sect ces ocinee oem ee 3,414 4,020 
Montimagny c.seovvanseacea seine 2,606 2,966 Sauls Ste. Mariove.n.csienwiecices 3,162 4,832 
IMontréalinn sec Mass cropetrace ces oe 70,878 93,105 UUM COS seins he Sere cele eee 1,883 2,236 
New Richmond)... ..<s0000e00 eee 2,934 3,001 Sroux MOO kOutionectecch aecmumen: 313 345 
Port Altred® tet. cvmaekionee ae 1/846 1,942 POLO be Hells teteval caterer toners 722 765 
Qunebeerscoaiocenines wneeieeemiions 16,410 19, 469 olbghaicide anna eaeOnhnenanoonaduecs 1,248 1,402 
Ramouskeeseneurss ence benaen 6,395 6, 609 Sturgeon Halls sj ja-.mt ascceaeies 1,235 1,321 
Riviere du Loup. sss... 00060080 7,736 8,501 Suc butye cae nscirenateegaeerenhier 5,129 6,208 
ro Na CM Te 2,238 Deal AUilisonlo ungelesen eerie eneene 606 791 
RUN OR AIT eee eee 2,965 4,285 ARTA INS Hh Sarai ajehevsYaterts ctatesoeev qeberers te 2,718 3,164 
Ste. “Nasihe desi Montgicsceccece on 1,615 2,042 55,549 66,351 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 1,497 1,804 922 1,209 
ten WhGrésew erase enekvecieacte 2,870 3,468 1,083 1,523 
St. Myacinthe.. cca.cossminenectns 2,431 3,397 888 1,295 
Ibid Gin. amen ace eset re a eianents 2,624 3,045 2,789 2,899 
Dtppd OLOMIG wrrcyieecin eon cire nee 2,295 2,879 4,802 5, 463 
SoptLless 2s hulesaeicaasee annem 2,867 3,305 11,178 11,930 
Siawaniganieeecace eee eerie 5,820 6,384 1, 238 2,004 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRU ARY 28, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Office 





MNHOUP ASH nc eect ene emtadetaee 


DEEN Rowscsee rare inrarntih Hremc SHINee 
Ibloydimansterhyt..5 ce ovtelew scone. 
MGOBG UAW ts eee oS went ehes 


Weyburn 





Calgary 
PI MIIMNGUS sec can aan ese eee 
GINION GON sais.d ose cet ee ayaa ee 
PRONG 2) aaah aero eee eee 
Grande (Praime...cccnac dency tens 
Hethbridge 2% Ree He 
Medicine Hate eease. as 2. 
PRS COT IES relict See aes Goeerts 





Previous 
Yi 


ear 
March 2, 
1961 


37,353 
3,374 
2,514 

283 


2,090 





Office 


British Columbia................. 
Ghilliwack-te ees nsesccee cease 
Wourtenay thar. sete oe voscnacs one 
Cranbrook yeunaeuceiecns ce saree 


Mission City... 
Nanaimo 
INGISony se rotrra ton te shreete eitrechite 
New Westminster................ 
Pen tOLOM seit sleestnrseat aeons 
Port Alberni. 
Prince George. 
Prince Rupert. 
Princeton...... 













Vernon 





ay 
Feb. 28, 
1962 


75,049 
2,301 
1,039 
1, 443 
1,211 

781 
1,896 
2,030 

225 
1,324 


747,547 
585, 555 
161,992 


Previous 
ear 

March 2, 
1961 


91,344 
2,540 
1,814 
1,667 
1,389 
1,206 
1,823 


878, 342 
691,351 
186,991 








@) Preliminary subject to revision. 


©) Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the’'Sydney N.S. local office. 
(3) Includes 1,416 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission Jocal 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from infor- 
mation supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 















End of: Total Employed Claimants 
— MON TOOTS yar ors ¥oi a vascb fo cnseeayolececoyaie [ays ls\ve tater eVorsraks akeveveteettelele siete erotets ote 4,258,000 3, 656, 800 601, 200* 
ae ee Be ciasaMistoia se cal o/onasecwhs sata :6ey 5 SASP SCANT ELEN AIST LONe hays Sere? 4,081,000 3,695,000 386, 000* 
CUO SRE ea ratcfesoves ds Se) s iy ssSrose eieins ors) Sse scoters VR eRaNeeS o> taz= yaverevene 3,991,000 3,722,300 268,700 
SSD CCMA OT Kova stole ss jai oie snerevshalasesayeassie o euetvereestetae ake 3,966, 000 3,736, 800 229, 200 
EAN WWE Be ores cre toss 5:2 ssn um Shinpet sie aie nieve SPOT MMR ed <igese tre eres 3,987,000 3,757,700 229,300 
MADEN prepa Pata ecass ne aa a's h'an0i'sgntoZoie cis cas css) a @tsrsteon ake: okt 3,971,000 3,715,700 255, 300 
AISULTNG ierotey She ys 6s ers hoyoyauecassoveyesoae @tey=sevels/2vs\ tev -ptvotaetstetotens 3,943,000 3,676,100 266, 900 
IMT ayes Bae stase oc eceteceres ci steavornroveseiorel sieve sisio rete sees SINS 3,891,000 3,550, 000 341,000 
EIA PLL MR Metre Pare ote axes 5s siava jars yo, azervhe vayayasalo asaiapeiommteneracs ta has 4,126,000 3,412,900 713,100 
IME SN CRAM PR cass cay ecsisre cs tnys,Diso 0.5 S/n om SSO eR EIOS 4,210,000 3,372,000 838,000 
AB PDE Wa TV I a ain 3 aie payees xy aia npereveys aha persicae atten 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872,800 
SU EINER TY < aes asta) s/ySpni san ayovaeareneds, wissen sha, ohs 4,240,000 3,393, 100 846, 900 
1960 December ys a).-sterevs aiosersveiaissayavaterg slore-sya.tialdiereraje’s' sisteseverete arsine 4,251,000 3,496, 900 754, 100 








* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























- Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at End on Month 

















Province Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to a 5 : Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
Newioundland. «06.00... Cisisrerstleopeneaeraiores 11,125 9,419 1,706 15,429 12, 450 2,979 2,724 
Prince Edward Island.........0..0.000000n: 2,363 2,045 318 3,006 2,611 395 372 
Nova Scotia. aarstereys 21,604 13,721 7,883 23,801 21,127 2,674 3, 454 
New Brunswick. 14,799 12,277 2,522 16,387 13,545 2,842 3,064 
Quebec Sate al opeh taney evar sv ecesnv'erat sist aVe\stacavevetehovayesersvecs 91,724 69, 088 22,636 108, 780 91,785 16,995 21,977 
Ontario eva fotavetoy cl svaiey a) oveisueleleveresaveieitnvcraAerererciate 104, 698 75,300 29,398 116,122 100, 000 16, 122 21,703 
Manitoba csuuiccnncnsaonenca ancenne 14,042 10,931 3,111 15, 839 13,497 2,342 2,072 
Saskatoherwan\sandiaascesetinecmieeserenen 9,960 8,074 1,886 11,779 9,943 1, 836 1,950 
Alber bar seomee notre rouyeacveeeiremnaemrtestelee 16,768 12,368 4,400 18,008 15,077 2,931 3,970 
British’ Columibidaa:cnencscveeeovacce 4 cen 33,183 24,073 9,060 37,317 31,312 6,005 6,710 
Total, Canada, January 1962.......... 320, 216 237,296 82,920 366, 468 311,347 55,121 67,996 
Total, Canada, December 1961.,......} 357,873 | 265,868 92,005 | 331,514 | 278,999 52,515 114) 248 
Total, Canada, January 1961.......... 344,237 | 254,949 89,288 |} 388,252 | 338,681 49,571 78,412 


ee ee eee 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 66,623. 


t In addition, 64,667 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 8,056 were special requests not granted and 1,92 
were appeals by claimants. There were 17,369 revised claims pending at the end of the iaunene i hea od ee 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 


POSTAL, JANUARY 31, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




































































eeadiny Sa ua Number of weeks on claim Darconts : enuary 
vince an ex : , 
Claimants] 2 or 2 x 5 - Over Bee Total 

Tass 3-4 5-8 9-12 138-16 | 17-20 20 Postal alainiants 
Canada MBAS meek oe 698,538 |167,126 | 98,876 |214,634 |100,673 40,122 | 23,151 | 53,956 39.5 846, 940 
Malost Beaten 553,422 |133,492 | 81,069 181,846 | 80,959 | 28,795 14,827 | 32,434 42.8 673,931 
Hemalesnccs ssa. 145,116 | 33,634 | 17,807 | 32,788 | 19,714 | 11,327 8,324 | 21,522 26.7 173,009 
Newfoundland............ 36, 264 7,213 7,090 | 15,520 3,553 1,115 463 1,310 83.0 38,091 
Mial6.. bck ntsc 34,377 6, 802 6,873 | 15,026 3,333 966 354 1,023 84.5 35, 950 
Bemales coo astern 1,887 411 217 494 220 149 109 287 56.1 2,141 
Prince Edward Island 7,431 1,053 1,183 3,693 1,026 187 81 208 78.9 7,723 
Milo eee re aoe 6,219 906 1,023 3, 167 821 134 50 118 81.3 6,520 
Female...... 1,212 147 160 526 205 53 31 90 66.8 1,203 
Nova Scotia............. 41,071 | 10,674 6,722 | 12,314 5,025 1,804 1,249 3,283 54.2 47,348 
Males Re cctyesite are 35,908 9,535 6,033 | 11,212 4,360 1,392 925 2,451 56.2 41,688 
Hemale nay amen nardow ae 5, 163 1,139 689 1,102 665 412 824 832 40.3 5, 660 
New Brunswick.......... 36,401 7,654 5,236 | 13,607 5,281 1,725 960 1,938 71.9 42,317 
Asie oe ern Ae ae 30, 287 6, 663 4,560 | 11,829 4,286 1,239 549 1,161 74.2 35,921 
PEMBIes 55 decisis Ae eae 6,114 991 676 1,778 995 486 411 he 60.4 6,396 
Quebec sea ened 200,876 | 49,024 | 27,540 | 62,992 | 27,262 | 10,776 6,341 | 16,941 39.9 261,849 
WVictie 3; tema cc ete 161,092 | 40,400 | 22,968 | 53,950 | 21,799 7,838 4,166 9,791 42.9 210, 266 
Memiale spre iin e-ciaiare 39, 784 8,624 4,572 9,042 5, 463 2,938 2,175 6,970 27.6 51,583 
ONbATIO NIE 5 isso, aves oid acere 202,609 | 51,716 | 28,423 | 56,021 | 28,937 | 12,242 7,013 | 17,957 24,4 253,747 
Maer Se rnarsisteinareancce 150,297 | 38,477 | 21,772 | 44,681 | 22,107 8,302 4,455 | 10,503 25.8 188, 848 
MemaAlas caceess onto 52,312 | 13,239 6,651 | 11,340 6, 830 3,940 2,858 7,454 20.5 64,899 
Manito Dasara scicaasseiee's 35,322 7,586 4,567 | 11,376 6,055 2,288 1,149 2,301 33.9 36,519 
Maloinersiscttesccsccs 28,138 5, 800 3,653 9,527 4,997 1,754 829 1,578 38.1 29, 150 
Wemale tere. 4.s5.rotios 7,184 1,786 914 1,849 1,058 534 320 723 17.3 7,369 
Saskatchewan............ 25, 952 4,937 3,412 8, 433 5, 152 1,812 809 1,397 51.7 27,286 
Wgle ls Sooetehie tacts 20,798 3, 804 2,622 7,221 4,446 1,392 515 798 56.4 22,377 
oma sates wis singe arm +a 5,154 1,133 790 1,212 706 420 294 599 32.8 4,909 
ATID ORES cate. cieererecoieretstore-ovele 37,393 9,370 5,010 | 10,178 6,451 2,736 1,370 2,278 32.9 42,305 
Malar even aressae ns 29,728 7,511 3,996 8,767 5,491 1,974 759 1,236 34.9 34,127 
Bemales ni ecciee on ss 00 7,665 1,859 1,020 1,411 960 762 611 1,042 24.9 8,178 
British Columbia........ 75,219 | 17,899 9,693 | 20,500 | 11,931 5, 437 3,416 6,343 32.0 89,755 
LG AE 2 iad. 9, i tesa 56,578 | 13,594 7,575 | 16,466 9,319 3, 804 2,225 3,595 34.5 69, 084 
HSMALOW wm aceeuee se 4 18,641 4,305 2,118 4,034 2,612 1,633 1,191 2,748 24,2 20,671 

TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1962 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Amount of 





Province 





Weeks Paid* 


aoe Paid 





109,216 2,587,038 

26, 250 567,999 

128,590 2,924,795 

119,159 2,620,779 

670,509 16, 456, 559 

690, 559 16,994, 426 

117, 262 2,973,175 

93 , 997 2,355,521 

125, 060 3,180,879 

271,946 7,138,137 

MNotal, (Cans da, ISNUALY-1OBZ 7 relere ols aleieis)salsicle oloveistercteselolarerersrereie oleate eiseveers 2,352,548 57,799,308 
Total, Canada, December 1961 1,216, 603 29, 447,393 
TNotal; Canada; January 1961 55 )cccsijeesiccrsicioicie aisidte viele ore eeverersie nyeiviaimes sas 2,824,373 67,660, 186 

* ‘Weeks paid’’ represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1--TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Health Recre- rmGneed 

— Total Food Housing | Clothing ‘Eranepers pathy ae Kee ; 

Care Reading leoho 

W957 —WViear. ccc cen germntine ees 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
HOGS a= ¥ Garo: os,3 2x0 cistanein aso ats 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
19590=-¥ Garo. ss fseem ce eee te 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
WOG0 = Wears one ests aren ricanene 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
19 Gl——Mareht jcc... ce crsetye + es oa. 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
Acyl mre aretce <:Aagceie selon 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
May.. 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 

DUOMO. peas sagt vine fracas 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 

Sul yrrenseraae stoteraaecwe.s «he 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
AUGUST eas snk eee «oe 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 rere 
September. ..)..c,.00+ 0.2 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
October. hes os ena bes 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
INOVvember®. fi.e. emus nae 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 re 
IDSCemMDEE® . see et ne <a 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
W9GQ—January.«...us.0css scaes 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
Hebruarys.avy<cee «6.40er 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 

Mar Chey iwc carat inerstes sarees 129.7 124,4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 








TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1962 




















(1949 =100) 
Total Other 
Food + Bheltaen| Gilbane Relrimele eere 
Fabra ‘00 elter othing () ities 
ee ee Operation] and 
Services 

MSt. John’s, INA: sie ea 116.2 116.4 116.6 110.6 115.3 110.3 112.2 132.8 
Halifax Bie Malesel siete Wee Laetere ori 128.0 129.3 129.6 121.4 137.6 121.9 131.2 140.7 
SamtiJohneeee, naka hne 129.8 130.5 130.7 124.1 142.0 121.0 124.8 144.5 
Montreal aralene Tereetai eta te weeviun 129.4 130.2 130.1 130.2 146.8 104.6 120.2 140.7 
OU War sea cass coments at 129.4 130.9 131.0 124.0 149.8 115.8 123.4 142.8 
Toronto pieatats (eer egnclsloseayessinceee 131.0 131.6 131.7 123.5 152.1 116.0 125.6 141.1 
Winnipeg...... Bier stateratetaefetstatete 126.9 128.70) 128.1 125.1 137.0 6a 120.3 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina............ 124.5 126.5 126.7 122.0 124.3 125.3 128.6 132.8 
Edmonton-Calgary.......... 124.7 125.7 125.1 118.7 125.5 119.5 128.1 134.2 
Weancouvierns.aiacmiee teen. 129.9 130.1 129.6 124.1 136.8 115.2 135.4 137.1 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each ci 
3 ) city and shoul 
actual levels of prices as between cities. Pe ould not ba eed te .comuer 


©) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 























oor 4 Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
trikes an 
pore ie Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning . 
= =e Strikes and Workers 
ee Lockouts Involved Man-Days ices 
Working Time 
TOOT aonb seen sc rit ccs, aeidia.c na ceo elacieawtes 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
OBS Stee eee esac eR cts ete a dale hese 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
19OG SS ag. ote Sark Oe are Beret re herrea 203 218 100,127 2,286, 900 0.19 
1960... Be recainarevele: a) ean ameter 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
POON Frakes graratsiaivians <i BA os sere sees wae ae x 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
1961: ECE be eR ere naans oR INS ee eos Gia 0 a yes aa ee 
ICEL eer eet acer ee aaron Sakae ; i : 
APE oy cee Pers 2d we Ss 20 32 6, 487 67, 880 0.07 
IM Sysstat rc an Se eaeee: Bho aii see agar 35 50 12,182 106, 320 0.10 
June..... Rie eee ad iam axes A eee 22 39 12, 404 127,790 0.12 
Jay OR o5. Ete aren : sii 28 41 8, 806 94, 680 0.09 
DAWES peice ae aoe 32 47 8,347 64,660 0.06 
September....... 32 53 10,647 105,080 0.10 
October..... 30 56 40, 400 416,660 0.38 
November.. . 24 49 11,059 122,100 (yal 
IDSCEM PEN: scum nas eine ant cee eis 13 40 22,000 140,890 0.13 
*1962: J; eae hes ceuaaterc let biotere siateve ciate 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
Wopries oad var esee nce cipvale Wipe te/eabe vay arate ata 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 











* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 

















FEBRUARY 1962, BY INDUSTRY FEBRUARY 1962, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes | Workers | Man- TaaTeed Bini ea Workers | Man- 
Industry ees Involved Days urs won ihe outs Involved} Days 
Apes w1a/ayoeraszvstelllece.c. onpistavafteall lng Serta erece Newfoundland.......... 2 199 1,050 
ee Eene ean ee 2 620 | 10,020 Prince Hdward Istandss.||.osac4cce|0.0s oi soso evans’ 
Manufacturing........... 21 8,774 44,790 Nova Scotia............ 1 25 90 
Construction...........- 10 551 2,670 New Brunswick sci, daacts| sake oicaes lls acaraans aartlernees sees 
Transpn. «& utilities...... 3 148 1,590 Quebec utara eh ee eee 4 1 126 15, 280 
APTA AS erate ratene ave suas sreaitess-s 5 300 3,790 ONTATIO rascasies f aiateciee er 27 8,953 48, 950 
MS TUEATI CG te cectrcraracs he Oicee call te rerev erate alee teehee tell late eaov ea ata Manitoba. ccs. cerie oe oe 1 110 1,320 
EP VICES . aiscscats > caare 3 462 9,210 Peraiohewan aipmacienteaty | bites Rial em spas a a ae 
i ini EOSED tel esa feveke taltceeate) fe ot svevete el ievs les weet sve oA Piast OLUR; ns cnet alelvelestion 6 ‘ 
PP BORER EOM: aay ts British Columbia....... 7 216 4,240 
All industries....... 44 10, 855 72,070 BIOAOLaD  rerctaterstos oie nve:eie ols.dl| oie crete arain-> | ovessiete /fareiel| Mayaeiaeereesere 
All jurisdictions..... 44 10, 855 72,070 
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RKEERS 
-4_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WO 7 
pes FEBRUARY 1962 



































(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industry J Man-Days Date Major Issues 
a . Workers fat; ~ 
Employer Union Involved Pab= alpAlceus io Result 
— nation 
Location ruary |mulated| “TD, t¢ 
ae 
Meta i i i 
i i ini 450 | 9,000 | 41,400 | Oct. 20 |Job classification, sickness 
SE Mines) Se TONED) (112) | I eee and accident insurance, senio- 
Chapais, Que. rity, union security~ 
Non-Metal 5 sees hift boss~ 
Newfoundland Fluorspar, St. Lawrence Workers 170 | 1,020] 1,450} Jan. 29 |Objection to shi oss 
? i i 5 15 Feb. 9 |Return of workers pending 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. Erotective Uaioe Gad) Ud) arbitration board hearings. 
MANUFACTURING 
Rubb : 
General Tire and Rubber, Rubber Workers Loc. 455) 100 | 180} 180 | Feb, 1. [Suspension of worker for 
Welland, Onv; Nee / ) ‘ assignment~ Return of work- 
ers pending grievance pro- 
cedure. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber, Poe ee Loe. 232 200 200 200 | Feb. 28 |Piece work procedures~ 
New Toronto, Ont. Ee ee ee) | ee ot Poin 
Textiles ‘ 
Brinton-Peterboro Carpet, Textile Workers’ Union 175 260 260 | Feb. 27 |Wages~Return of workers 
Peterborough, Ont. Loc. 822 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 28 |pending further negotiations. 
Clothing F 
Taran Furs, Butcher Workmen Loc. 400 145 1,310 2,730 | Jan. 9 |Wages~$5. to $8. a wk. in- 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 14 |crease. 
Morwill Clothing, Unorganized 161 160 160 | Feb. 12 |Wages~ Return of workers. 
Joliette, Que. Feb. 13 
Furniture and Fixtures 7 y 
ana Office and School Elo GLO 109 | 2,130 | 14,500 | Sep. 8 |Unionsecurity~ 
urniture, ( SU OE) ee a | eee 2 
Preston, Ont. 
Primary Metals 
R. D. Werner Co., Steelworkers Loc. 2784 179 2,060 7,790 | Dec. 15 |Wages, pension plan~4¢ an 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 16 |hr. retroactive to June 1, 
1961: a further 5¢ an hr. eff. 
June 1, 1962: 6¢ an hr. to 
pension plan. 
Metal Fabricating 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Steelworkers Loc. 5629 296 300 300 | Feb. 19 |Seniority in lay-offs, inter- 
Etobicoke, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 19 |pretation of hours of work 
clause in agreement~Settle- 
ment terms not reported. 
Machinery 
Massey-Ferguson, Auto Workers Loes. 439, 3, 384 3,380 3,380 | Feb, 2 |Wages, pension, SUB plan~ 
Brantford, Toronto and 458, 636 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 5 |Day workers and_ skilled 
Woodstock, Ont. trades received 6¢ an hr. 
increase retroactive to Dec. 
15, 1961, plus 6¢ an hr. eff. 
Dee. 1962 and Dec. 1963: 
improved pension benefits 
and SUB. 
Cerra Equipment 
rysler Corporation, Auto Workers Loc. 444 3,000 i ~ 
WinteorsOnt (APL-CIOSCLGy 21,000 | 21,000 nee 8 Wages, fringe benefits 
eee oe 
eliable Fur Dressers & ; Butcher Workmen Loe. 85 200 | 2,600 | 5,800} Jan. 10 |Wages fringe benefits in 
a Dyer pane Fur Dyeing, |(AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 20 |national agreement~43¢ over 
oronto, Unt. a 3-yr. national agreement for 
hourly paid workers plus 11% 
for piece workers; $25. 
eee pay, improved 
ringe benefits. 
Fur Trade Ass’n of Canada Butcher Workmen Loe. 54 370 | 4,810 | 10,730 | Jan. 10 |W. i i 
: : 5 ; a ages, fringe benefits, in 
a aes (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 20 |national agreement~43¢ over 
. a 3-yr. national agreement for 
hourly paid workers plus 11% 
for piece workers; $25. 
retroactive pay, improved 
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fringe benefits. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 109 OR MORE WORKERS, 


FEBRUARY 1962 




















(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
= Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers —) < 
ts Involved HepoulipNecus Termi- Result 
Location ruary {mulated aie 
Cohn & Son, Trans Canadal/Butcher Workmen Loc. 110 1,320 3,080 | Jan. 10 |Wages, fringe benefits in 
Fur Dressers & Dyers, 175F (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 19 |national agreement~43¢ over 
Winnipeg, Man. 3-yr. national agreement for 
hourly paid workers plus 11% 
for piece workers; $25. 
retroactive pay, improved 
fringe benefits. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Ontario lathing contractors, Lathers Loc. 97 100 600 6,600 | Nov. 7 |Wages~Wage increase 20¢ an 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 9 |hr. a further 15¢ May 1, 1962, 
10¢ Mar. 1, 1963, 5¢ June 1, 
1963, 10¢ Nov. 1, 1963. 
Brown & Root, Plumbers Loc. 488 170 1,110 3,750 | Jan. 10 |Wages~10¢ an hr. immedi- 
Windfall, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 9 |ately, a further 10¢ an hr. 
increase Oct. 1, 1962. 
TRANSPN. & Utiities 
Power, Gas and Water 
Public Utilities Commission, |I.B.E.W. Loc. 636 100 | 1,150] 1,150] Feb. 2 |Wages~6¢ an hr. increase 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (82) Feb. 17 |retroactive to Apr. 1, 1961, a 
further 3¢ an hr. when 
contract ratified. 
TRADE 
Drug Trading, Mine Workers Dist. 50 201 1,810 1,810 | Feb. 14 |Wages, closed shop~ Return 
Toronto, Ont. (Ind.) Feb. 27. |of workers. 
Service InpDusTRies 
Personal Services 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 445 | 8,900 |166,370 | Apr. 24 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. RAED CTO GTC er alas |) eel eal al ae | Re 

















Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1961 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 




























































oO 
a 
ale Be 
a}] & $2 
|i alee 
His|#|.|2/83 
Cause © Tia| 818 ale q 3 
3 a q ~ S 5 72 q SSI 
Ser cameo meal com lars 2 CF eouEe 
a) 81a] 718/85] 8 )a5] 0] s]/8!1 a] 
Sl mel2| S|] Ss)/e2)/al2ors| a /e/Sia 
S| See | ees Sh ie Lee Seleaacan) Sopes 
AIO(/e/SlS/Ols lesa le layelea 
Striking against or stepping on objects...,..........0ceeee [ewes [eee c few ee [eee [eee fee eferee|enee|oe es [eee [eeeefeeeelones 
Struck by: 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, CtC............eeee eens fore 2 Gaeilae se 1 3 1 Le hea; spel leavoyell asnvets 8 
ee Moi viniey ViehiAGleS irae atesiystete sieve: (e ¢/s:ciste s e)sieve/e/a\efesr)s||[siete:=\ffey-tee| lets =. 1 1 2 1 3 Ae eel lene 9 
c) Other objects. ..:....-...0-+-- . Tp L6Mtseeell Gul ont wane oe 2 5 47 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc........ 7 A Wscenil SB 3 9 8& Pe. i 36 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc..........+-+2+++005> 5 4 1 4) 4] 10 10 ae 6 46 
Falls and slips: 
(@)EOni same level aa, cecetecietetere soe clare Gio ela olore/e1oye stoi ||=1e.0.s ffecejesel/absis\ei|/ eager} ahora | aratete | crake | etarstel | Zara. alf fe miata fafodersfakates=| | lntarete 
(by ePovdifferentilevielscc. cw sic.c.s vase o1s.2:ea/p:110 510 vist 2 1 4} 3 8] 14 1 8) 2 2 45 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions 3) le eferailltetacell etree 4] 2 1 2 Lal ccpegs «i exopseell esas 13 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
CIS OASEOR se seieiorece sree sare iota ooeie ois nic lonsra osts (oid) sa]ere eloteysisteles obs (ave | she tarol|fakefeastl austere 3] 3 Level! P2! leyeweillereie 1 10 
IMEGHgOcluqanlyarcdenn a pas daeodcdOoCeduaneAcdsU5ouaD ene ladcalbodallooaolleesol loots 1 AN Din tay 2e. meh, <1] asspagell presets 6 
(GhiGigessdei no) Ra ARRAS ABT Nac. a Abd OO DATUCUANanEHOSH Bn ane lenos (00-78) sate Dawe Qi ltevarerell ees |e areal cal ote | eo 
Miscellaneous accidents esse nilrerasete|[fagorersi| |e aterei eratsts 2) eae 3 
Totals fourth’ quarter (9G LAs sewn. om eleverereie sre eisie = 18 | 27 5 | 22 | 35: |) Sk Of Fed Mesa 194). ail Boo 
Total, fourth quarter 1960! dejo es Aiereleteroisls foiers 10 | 27| 5) 45 | 48,).50 |) 7), 23) 12 1 | 25 |.) 248 
TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1961 
Industries Nfid.|P.E.L] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta.| B.c. | N-¥+|-Total 
gene ase feaaea talon Ua ie ete taceoaoerreee ae ENR Carol ataveiatare DTW Srarsvehere| ehecererre 12 2 1 Naar Oe 18 
OSTA sraraveisve evetere/attiwtetekevarsseib iava¥elah=tc15i3i| adeveratorel| aretsareiell ote reterare 1 1 9 We “cee Dann nH oT | ee 
ishing and VMUrappineyemesieciy esas | eacelsrel clearest ieee eee nee : wal spye : sllisvs serene es % Tee *t 
Mining and QuATT YING esi cecicis scones osietecieimes Bo Wemeete rs 2 6 [Ps See Ae By eee 22 
Mantinotiving..<-.2.52.telinad sacs saalhaneuelnevas Pd eal AD SM eet soli 35 
COERCION v2. ecleds cea nee Sa 2 1 8 | 15 1 5s ea Sele eA 51 
APU eGR USERLER oc Ste ccc oe re ener eee en eee 1 2 1 1 1 Shel a 9 
‘(ransportation, (Storage: and Com-| 9) Ne Enc ie 
TOUNICA TIONS. 0. ciscici0:c ies slo's cece ee Dal Rerstatose 
PU EAC crscrotocrne nine heen cree cea lneaiae Con eeee ; Sell levers i : 43 ; : 3 i ae 3 
EERE aie genes tors sone atl carn toa secabll eae P| lero arc ceed ee | cca 
BE VACE siraleorssttedterieiate ae qncioemacier| seisemell sean aemerelase asl © 2 N|h “OMSK E OT sl) cial | Mamaia | mentee |i liane TON 
Unclassified jy jac sscimres ais cree mescall otc s eestor ee tstoee le eae te ; alietsid e walteteve E : : STi © 
dot: incon AanOe OoGREone Ae We xyes 12 4 itt 81 12 13 imei ver eo 235” 











* Of this total 188 fatalities were reported b ari inci i i 
alit J y the various provincial Workmen’s Compen: 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 47 were obtained from other sean see anaes 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


National Advisory Council on Rehabilitation Is Appointed 


A 25-member National Advisory Council 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
was appointed last month. The Council will 
advise the Minister of Labour on any 
matter he may refer to it that concerns the 
development of vocational rehabilitation 
services, or on any other subject affecting 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons that 
the Council sees fit to consider. 

Provincial governments, voluntary agen- 
cies, the medical profession, the universi- 
ties, organized employers, organized workers 
and federal government departments are 
represented on the Council. Members are 
appointed for a three-year term. 

Brig. James L. Melville, retired chairman 
of the Canadian Pension Commission, is 
Chairman of the new Council. Other mem- 
bers are: 

Representing the Provinces: Duncan W. 
Rogers, Deputy Minister of Public Welfare, 
Alberta; Dr. G. R. F. Elliot, Assistant 
Provincial Health Officer, Department of 
Health Services and Hospital Insurance, 
British Columbia; K. C. Mackenzie, Deputy 
Minister of Public Welfare, Manitoba; 
G. W. Crandlemire, Director and Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, New Brunswick; Dr. T. A. Knowl- 
ing, Assistant Deputy Minister of Health, 
Newfoundland; H. S. Farquhar, Director of 
Old Age Assistance, Department of Public 
Welfare, Nova Scotia; James S. Band, 
Deputy Minister of Public Welfare, On- 
tario; Brig. W. W. Reid, Deputy Minister 
of Welfare and Labour, Prince Edward 
Island; Gustave Poisson, Associate Deputy 
Minister, Department of Youth, Quebec; 
and R. Talbo, Director of Welfare, De- 
partment of Social Welfare and Rehabili- 
tation, Saskatchewan. 

Representing Voluntary Agencies: Lt.-Col. 
E. A. Baker, Managing Director, The Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind; and 
R. E. G. Davis, Executive Director, The 
Canadian Welfare Council. 

Representing the Medical Profession: Dr. 
E. W. Lidington, Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation; and Dr. Gustave Gingras, Execu- 
tive Director, Rehabilitation Institute of 
Montreal. 

Representing Universities: Dr. Brock 
Fahrni, Director, School of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, University of British Columbia; 


and Rev. André Guillemette, Director, 
Ecole du_ Service social, University of 
Montreal. 


Representing Organized Employers: G. 
Egerton Brown, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
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pany of Canada, representing The Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce; and Roy 
Campbell, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Representing Organized Workers: A. And- 
ras, Director of Legislation, Canadian 
Labour Congress; and Julien Major, Di- 
rector of Social Services, Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour. 

Federal Government Departments: Dr. O. 
Hoffman, Chief of the Medical Rehabili- 
tation Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; E. J. Rider, Director, 
Veterans Welfare Services, Department of 
Veterans Affairs; Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Labour; and C. A. L. Murchi- 
son, Commissioner, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 





Federal, Provincial Rehabilitation 
Officials Chart Program’s Future 


Provincial officials responsible for the 
administration of vocational rehabilitation 
programs, met with federal officials in Ot- 
tawa on March 7, 8 and 9 to discuss pro- 
cedures involved in the further development 
of the federal-provincial program for dis- 
abled persons under the new Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act. 
The emphasis of the program is on the 
identification through adequate assessment 
of persons with subsantial disability. 

Federal and provincial officials discussed 
ways and means of offering services under 
a more co-ordinated program involving 
government and voluntary agencies. 

Plans were made for the extension of 
services to meet the present needs of dis- 
abled Canadians through better vocational 
counselling and vocational preparation be- 
fore referral to employment. 

The Provincial Co-ordinators also dis- 
cussed the employment of the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing with Larry Parker, Execu- 
tive Director and General Secretary, Cana- 
dian Hearing Society. 


Ontario Work Injuries 


In 1961, injury compensation cases re- 
ported in all classes for Ontario by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, 
Toronto, totalled 23,581, compared with 
25,253 cases’ in 1960. The Toronto-York 
division reported the highest number in 
1961 and 1960, with 10,580 and 11,350 
respectively for the two years. Grand River 
Valley division was second. 
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Vic. Midgley, B.C. Labour Leader, 


Dies at CLC Convention 


Victor Howard Midgley, British Colum- 
bia labour leader, died in Vancouver on 
April 10. He was stricken with a heart 
attack while attending the Canadian La- 
bour Congress convention. Mr. Midgley 
was 48. 

A carpenter by trade, Mr. Midgley was 
international representative in Victoria for 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners from 1946 until his death. He was 
Vice-President of the Victoria Labour 
Council and a former Vice-President of the 
B.C. Federation of Labour. 

Mr. Midgley was serving as secretary of 
the CLC convention organization com- 
mittee. Delegates to the convention stood 
and observed a minute’s silence after being 
informed of his death by CLC President 
Claude Jodoin. 





Carpenters’ Walkout Highlights 


CLC’s Vancouver Convention 

The fourth constitutional convention of 
the Canadian Labour Congress was held in 
Vancouver, April 9 to 13. More than 
eleven hundred delegates attended. 

Most dramatic occurrence at the bi- 
ennial meeting was the walkout by the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners delegation. The delegation left after 
voicing a protest that the CLC executive 
council’s report on the dispute between the 
Carpenters and the International Wood- 
workers of America over loggers in New- 
foundland did not accord “fair treatment” 
to the Carpenters. Later the council’s re- 
port was approved by the convention. 

Of the 13 committee reports, the one on 
education, which called for a federal agency 
to co-ordinate a Canada-wide policy re- 
specting vocational and technical training, 
was the most hotly debated. Many French 
speaking delegates objected, in vain, to 
the recommendation that this agency be 
made responsible for the “direction, admin- 
istration and co-ordination of provincial 
programs.” 

Other noteworthy decisions of the con- 
vention were 

—To set up a white collar organizing 
committee; 

—To authorize a special study by the 
executive council of “the problem of juris- 
dictional disputes and their solution by 
arbitration and other methods;” 

—To retain the policy of accepting all 
unions who are prepared to abide by the 
CLC constitution, principles and policies. 
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Although for the first time since the 
founding of the CLC a contest developed 
for the presidency, Claude Jodoin was re- 
elected by a wide majority. Joseph Morris, 
President of District 1 of the International 
Woodworkers, was elected Executive Vice- 
President to succeed Stanley Knowles, who 
did not seek re-election because of his 
candidacy in the coming federal election. 

Also new to the ranks of CLC officers 
are Bill Black and Ed Sims, regional vice- 
presidents for British Columbia; Michael 
Rygus, regional vice-president for Ontario; 
and John Simonds, Atlantic regional vice- 
presidents. 

A more detailed account of the con- 
vention will appear in the June issue. 





U.S. Steel Agreement Improves 


Fringes; No Wage Increase 


The United Steelworkers of America 
and 11 major steel firms in the United 
States settled last month on terms for a 
two-year agreement. The new contract— 
agreed to some three months before expiry 
of the old—is to run from July 1, 1962 to 
June 30, 1964. The former contract would 
have expired June 30 this year. 

Although contract terms for the first year 
do not provide any direct wage increases— 
in line with President Kennedy’s objective 
of non-inflationary settlements—the general 
terms provide that the individual contracts 
may be re-opened after one year for nego- 
tiations on wages, insurance, pensions and 
other contract items. The union also has the 
right to strike 90 days after re-opening the 
contract. The cost of the new terms is 
estimated at 10 cents an hour. 

A new feature in the agreement is a 
“savings and vacation” plan designed to 
encourage retirement and thus expand job 
opportunities. The plan will be financed by 
a contribution by the companies of 3 cents 
an hour for each worker. 

Employees will receive a credit of one 
week for each two years of continuous 
service after that date. These credits are in 
addition to the regular paid vacation pro- 
visions. 

The credits will be paid, with interest, 
at retirement, termination or layoff. They 
may be taken in the form of vacation time 
deferred until retirement, or on termination 
or at times of extreme emergency. To en- 
courage retirement, the credits will be re- 
duced by 10 per cent for each quarter the 
employee works beyond age 65. 

The new contract makes improvements 
in supplementary unemployment benefits, 
paid vacations, pensions, and seniority and 
grievance procedures. 
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—Employees working less than 32 hours 
in any week will receive their regular hourly 
wage for the unworked hours below 32. 

—SUB payments will be increased, These 
two fringe benefits will be financed by a 
company contribution of 4.5 cents per hour 
worked in addition to the present 5 cents. 

—Increased pensions are provided for 
employees who are not likely to be re- 
called after a layoff, and any employee 
whose combined age and service equals 80 
years—or 75 years if the worker is 55 or 
over—will now be eligible for pension. 

—Starting in 1963, vacations will be two 
weeks after three years of service, three 
after 10, and four after 25. 

—Most employees in the four lowest job 
classifications will be assigned to labour 
pools and given preferential job and re- 
hiring rights. 

—During the first year of the contract, 
there will be no _ cost-of-living benefit 


changes, but the present 18.5-cent cost-of- 
living bonus is retained. 

—An employee with 10 years of service, 
if laid off in his own department, will be 
given preference over new employees for 
jobs in other departments. 


The Human Relations Committee estab- 
lished in the 1961 agreements will have an 
expanded role. It will continue its study of 
job re-training, contracting-out of work, 
overtime scheduling and vacation schedul- 
ing. If no agreement is reached on the 
committee’s recommendations, due May 1, 
1963, the issues will be negotiated and the 
union will be free to strike on 90 days 
notice. 

Four days after the agreement was 
signed, the companies announced a price 
increase. It was later rescinded, however, 
after President Kennedy had indicated his 
displeasure. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act was passed last month. The 
1962-63 Budget was brought down during 
the month. 

The new Act (Bill C-38) was given 
second reading on April 2 (p. 2396), and 
passed on April 9 (p. 2643). It received 
Royal Assent on April 18. 

The Act requires corporations carrying 
on operations in Canada to file an annual 
return with the Secretary of State and 
unions with more than 100 members in 
Canada to report annually to the Minister 
of Labour. Unions with headquarters out- 
side Canada must file information on money 
received from members resident in Canada 
from initiation fees; membership dues; 
health, welfare and death benefit assess- 
ments; strike benefit assessments; fines; and 
work permits. 

During the debate on the Bill, the Minis- 
ter of Justice denied that the Government 
was seeking to equate the conduct and 
activities of corporations and trade unions 
(p. 2442). This criticism had been made 
by the Canadian Labour Congress. 

The Minister of Finance presented the 
budget on April 10 (p. 2688). The income 
tax deduction for children eligible for 
family allowances was increased to $300 
and that for other dependents to $550. The 
Minister said that the increase would com- 
pletely free about 80,000 taxpayers from 
income tax (p. 2706). 

Extension of the double depreciation 
provision in designated surplus manpower 
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areas for another calendar year, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1964, was announced (p. 2707), 
as well as a new provision allowing cor- 
porate taxpayers to deduct 150 per cent of 
their increased expenditures on scientific 
research for industrial purposes, in com- 
puting income tax (p. 2708). 

Beginning in 1962-63, federal grants to 
universities will be increased by a third, 
from $1.50 per capita of the population in 
each province to $2 per capita, the Minister 
said (p. 2710). 

The Minister announced an estimated 
budgetary deficit of about $745,000,000 in 
the 1962-63 fiscal year (p. 2710). 

The Prime Minister announced that the 
Canadian National Railways had decided 
to amend its pension bylaws so as to 
improve the calculation of pension for the 
early service of existing employees (p. 
2931). Pension will be increased from 1 
per cent to 14 per cent for each of the first 
20 years of service, and the contribution 
rate will be increased from 5 per cent to 54 
per cent. 


The Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys announced that new orders-in- 
council had been passed continuing the 
assistance to the movement of Canadian 
coal. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
the assistance is to be widened to include 
payment of a subvention on all coal 
shipped, and in Western Canada assistance 
is to be continued on the movement of 
coking coal from mines in Alberta and 
British Columbia for export, the Minister 
said (p. 2477). 
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Education and Employment 


“Technological revolution brings with it a revolution in the learning process,” 
says ninth study prepared for Canadian Conference on Education, and education 


must struggle to keep adult population in phase with changing world environment 


“The technological revolution brings with 
it a revolution in the learning process. A 
lifelong process—that is what education 
must become, overnight. Technology and 
automation, science and invention and the 
pace of change will increasingly demand 
continuous training and re-training.” 

This statement was made in “Education 
and Employment,” the last of nine studies 
prepared for the Canadian Conference on 
Education. It was written by Arthur V. 
Pigott, Director, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. (A digest of Study No. 
3, “The Development of Student Potential,” 
appeared in the March issue of the Labour 
Gazette, page 322). 

Education should no longer aim mainiy 
to “prepare young people for a local com- 
munity life, but it must struggle to keep 
the adult population in phase with a chang- 
ing world environment,” the study says. 

Planning to “revitalize an obsolete work 
force and to educate for future needs” is 
given a prominent place in any discussion 
of recession measures. The study listed 
these facts: 

—Over 70 per cent of Canada’s unem- 
ployed men in one recent year had had no 
schooling past Grade 8. 

—One third of Canada’s children are 
still leaving school with less than Grade 8 
education. 

—Canada has only half as many skilled 
workers (in proportion to population) as 
the United States. 

—Even without any program expansion, 
we need new vocational training accommo- 
dation for 15,000 persons in full-time day 
classes. 

—A recent NES survey in Toronto 
showed 19,340 jobs for skilled workmen 
going unfilled—and 23,000 unplaced job 
applicants who could not qualify. 

—Jn a recent Vancouver retraining pro- 
gram for unernployed, 97 per cent of the 
students passed successfully. 

—An estimated two million Canadians 
are educationally unprepared to take their 
proper places in the economy. 

The school system to date has been 
turning out students unfit for the tech- 
nological world, says the report. In addi- 
tion, there are the “functionally illiterate” 
unskilled, who are becoming the unemploy- 
able because they lack sufficient basic edu- 
cation. Adult retraining presents a formid- 
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able challenge, and all avenues must be 
explored to meet it successfully. 


Education on the whole will be further 
burdened in the coming years because 
Canada has one of the highest birth rates 
among the developed countries. This in- 
crease must be absorbed in the economy. 
According to the Gordon Report, to assimi- 
late about 175,000 new workers each year, 
the economy must be backed by more 
intensive and prolonged training provisions 
for a larger proportion of these workers. 


Occupational Training Neglected 


In the chapter, “Considerations of Cost,” 
the study contends that occupational train- 
ing has been neglected in Canada in favour 
of liberal education. More emphasis will 
have to be placed on technological orien- 
tation. 

Better co-ordination is needed for more 
effective spending. Unions, business firms, 
industries, social agencies, etc., all have an 
educational function, and many are extend- 
ing their educational activities. The decen- 
tralized authority at the government level 
adds to the complexity. “Unless it is sim- 
plified, how can Canada hope to compete 
with such ruthlessly unified systems of edu- 
cation as the Soviet Union’s?” 

The rate of economic growth is largely 
influenced by a country’s investment in 
education. West Germany and Russia have 
a faster rate of economic growth than the 
United States and Canada because they put 
more into education, says the study. 

During the last war, Canada made a 
concerted effort to train manpower and 
obtained remarkable results. This was fol- 
lowed by postwar training of veterans, 
which again proved highly successful. We 
faced the facts then, and should do so now. 

“During the decade 1949-59 there was an 
increase of 17 per cent in job placements 
for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. But 
the demand for skilled workers increased 
38 per cent—more than twice as fast. As 
the pace of automation and_ technical 
change quickens, there is less and less place 
for the untrained. 

“Clearly, both the quantity and the quality 
of education in Canada must be improved, 
markedly, and now. Education is no longer 
a luxury—it is a necessity,” says the study. 
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Vocational Guidance 


Prejudices by parents against vocational 
courses are out of date. “In the air of 
challenge and excitement a modern tech- 
nology generates, the ‘practical’ type of 
education might be expected to command 
overwhelming favour,” the study says. 

“Choice of occupation is too important 
to be blurred by foolish and antiquated prej- 
udices.”” 

Introducing the world of work must be 
accepted as one of the primary respon- 
sibilities of the elementary schools. Without 
adequate orientation, the students can have 
little knowledge of what lies ahead for 
them in the working world. 

Guidance and vocational counselling 
should begin at a much earlier age. This 
would also prevent or reduce the large 
number of drop-outs. 

“A student who sets his mind on a 
specific goal accepts higher standards as a 
means toward his chosen undertaking, and 
is more likely to stay in school, in spite 
of minor aggravations and frustrations.” 

Those leaving school to enter employment 
might be required to register first with the 
youth placement service of the National 
Employment Service, and youth services 
should work closely with the school guid- 
ance services, encouraging as many drop- 
outs as possible to reconsider, and complete 
their training. 


Vocational Courses 


Only about one quarter of Canadian 
secondary school students are registered in 
vocational courses. But about three times as 
many obtain jobs requiring skills that can 
be learned largely in vocational courses. 

The study mentions co-operative educa- 
tion—the combining of study and employ- 
ment in an integrated program—which has 
been tried in only one Canadian university, 
the University of Waterloo. A recent study 
financed by the Ford Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education found that co-operative 
education gave students a sense of direction, 
increased motivation, enabled many to con- 
tinue at college, and permitted increases of 
15 to 60 per cent in registration without 
much increase in cost. 

A number of vocational and technical 
schools are being built and others planned 
under the stimulus of the federal Govern- 
ment’s contributions under the new Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1208). But “the 
outlay is wasted unless we make comparable 
Progress in modernizing our attitudes to- 
ward vocational training, and in improving 
courses and integration with industry.” 

During the 1959-60 term, 1,730 students 
were graduated from the 29 technological 
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institutes in Canada. “This number is woe- 
fully inadequate in comparison with the 
need.” 

We need, the study says: 

—Immediate additional accommodation 
for 15,000 persons in full-day classes at all 
levels. 

—From 1,000 to 1,500 trained technical 
and vocational teachers, within a few 
years. 

—Three or four training centres for 
teachers. 

—Facilities for providing supervisors and 
administrators with training and experience. 

—Research, on a scale never before 
attempted here, on future requirements of 
the employment market and on the effec- 
tiveness of training programs. 

—Competent guidance services. 

—National standards of qualification. 

—Proper use of employment services by 
both schools and industry. 


Education and Government 


In the chapter, “Education and Govern- 
ment,” the study deplores the lack of co- 
ordination in the education field in Canada. 

Making education a provincial respon- 
sibility under the terms of Confederation 
solved more problems than it created— 
then, when there were only four provinces. 
But today, when there are ten provinces, 
it creates confusion and nuisance to many 
people that we have ten educational sys- 
tems with such varying programs. 

Vocational taining is not a new concern 
of the federal Government: grants for such 
training were made to the provinces as 
early as 1913. The new Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act increased 
the percentage that the federal Government 
will pay for training. But the decision to 
act still depends on the provinces. 

“Many people feel that technical educa- 
tion is a broad need of the whole Cana- 
dian community, i.e., an area where tax- 
money can be used in the citizens’ in- 
terests’... 

“In any systematic manpower and em- 
ployment scheme, the federal Government 
has both the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility for offering leadership to the proy- 
inces and the municipalities in developing 
and maintaining sound policies... The 
National Employment Service could sym- 
bolize such a new policy.” The NES would 
be separated from the unemployment insur- 
ance function and be made directly respon- 
sible to the Department of Labour. 


Apprenticeship 


There will be 27 million Canadians in 
1980. The labour market is already being 
swelled by the high birth rates of the war 
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and post-war periods, and unemployment 
in the age group 16 to 24 is twice as fre- 
quent as it is in general. 

It is expected that in the 1960-70 decade, 
a million young people will need jobs. 
Without adequate training, they will be a 
burden on the economy, the study points 
out. 

Canada is suffering too great a loss from 
young people’s leaving courses when they 
have the ability to complete them. Our 
future progress depends on correcting this 
condition. 

We know enough to apply some reme- 
dies: work-study programs, wider choices 
among courses, better guidance and coun- 
selling, more variety in teaching and sym- 
pathetic understanding from teachers, eco- 
nomic help where need of money is the 
reason for leaving school. 

Apprenticeship can be the answer for 
thousands of frustrated young people who 
are dropping out of school, but in Canada 
public appreciation of the value of appren- 
ticeship is still at a low level. The study 
points to the quality of and facilities for 
apprenticeship education in European coun- 
tries, where these “form the basis for their 
healthy economies.” 

Trade associations, unions, and industrial 
employers could do much more to publicize 
apprenticeship in Canada, the study says. 


Adult Retraining 

Three major changes are affecting today’s 
work force: (1) the rise in demand for 
white-collar workers, (2) the sharp drop in 
agricultural employment, and (3) the fall 
in demand for unskilled or semi-skilled 
people. 

The demand for managerial, professional, 
technical and clerical workers has been 
rising three times as fast as the demand 
for blue-collar workers, the proportion of 
the labour force engaged in agriculture has 
dropped from about one third in 1939 to 
about one ninth, and competition for jobs 
is greatest among those with too little train- 
ing. “Thus, while the employment problem 
grows ever more acute for the untrained, 
the need grows for trained personnel.” 

Canada has only one third as many pro- 
fessional people as the United States, in 
proportion to population, and only one 
half as many skilled people in the work 
force. There are some seven million adult 
Canadians who have not completed secon- 
dary school. 

“It is in the group of experienced workers 
that we may be able to find the tremendous 
stimulus our work force needs if we are 
to compete with the skilled people of other 
nations in world trade... Making way for 
our latent manpower to develop is the 
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B.C. Plans Conference on Apprenticeship 


“Apprenticeship training has now reached 
the point in British Columbia where it is 
essential that representatives of labour, 
industry and government meet and consider 
how apprenticeship training can be made 
more effective in the province,” said Hon. 
L. R. Peterson, Q.C., provincial Minister of 
Labour, when announcing that a Confer- 
ence on Apprenticeship would be held at 
Vancouver on October 4 and 5, 1962. 

He said it was necessary for the leaders 
of the three segments of the economy to 
review present accomplishments and future 
requirements. 

The purposes of the Conference will be 
to: 


1. define the principles of apprenticeship 
training; 

2. identify the areas of possible co-opera- 
tion between labour and industry with re- 
spect to apprenticeship training in British 
Columbia; and 


3. outline possible co-operative programs. 


Representatives of trade unions, employ- 


ers’ organizations, and other interested 
parties are being invited to attend. A plan- 
ning committee has been established to 
ensure that everything possible is done to 
make the Conference a success. 


Such topics as “The principles of ap- 
prenticeship training”; ‘Co-operation be- 
tween government, labour and industry, with 
respect to apprenticeship training’; and 
“The practical utilization of trained man- 
power in this nuclear age” will be dis- 
cussed. Outstanding speakers, recognized as 
experts in their field, will address the meet- 
ings and panels will be held. 





great challenge our training resources face 
today.” 

We are failing in the retraining of adults 
because of: incoherent planning of pro- 
grams, lack of information about compara- 
tive courses, lack of uniform standards and 
supervision, shortage of teachers and plan- 
ners, and the lack of careful integration 
with employment needs when retraining 
courses are designed. 


Retraining the Unemployed 


Retraining plans can be advanced most 
rapidly for the unemployed because of 
public concern over this group. As a sam- 
ple of the retraining problem, the study 
cited a survey in 1961 by the NES office 
in Metropolitan Toronto, which found 
more than 19,000 jobs while at the same 
time there were 23,000 job applicants but 
only a few hundred students enrolled in 
retraining courses. 

“Can we not, through incentives,” the 
study asked, “make it more desirable for 
an unemployed man to undertake training 
than to remain idle?” The study suggests 
some forms of incentive. 

Surely Schedule 5 (formerly Schedule 
M) of the Vocational Training Agreement 
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should include provision for giving adult 
courses in elementary grades for those who 
cannot be introduced to technical or voca- 
tional education without upgrading their 
academic skills, the study says. 

The study cited the results of an experi- 
ment in retraining conducted during 1960 
under the provisions of Schedule M by the 
Vancouver School Board. A follow-up study 
made one month after the completion of 
a course leading to Grade X standing found 
that of the 27 graduates, seven had found 
jobs, five had definite employment prospects 
for the immediate future, seven had gone 
on additional vocational training (four 
were accepted into general commercial 
courses, two into a course leading to Grade 
XII standing, and one into industrial first 
aid training), and eight were still unem- 
ployed. 

The preliminary report on _ this experi- 
ment said that these conclusions could be 
drawn: 

1, Mature able adult students can be 
academically upgraded successfully to the 
Grade X level in a relatively short period 
in full-time classes; 

2. Adult students can be pressured to 
learn rapidly with accompanying good 
morale; 

3. There is a definite need today to 
include general vocational education in the 
upgrading services provided for the unem- 
ployed person. 


“Knowledge about manpower is basic to 
the survival of our society.” There are many 
sources of facts—Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Labour, National 
Employment Service—but what we lack 
is selection of some of the figures being 
gathered and their interpretation. The ILO 
has recommended that a national service 
agency collect and analyze the data and 
make them available systematically and 
promptly. 

The study points out that immigrants 
soon find jobs and suffer little unemploy- 


ment. The Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration comments that the European 
tradition of apprenticeship and trades train- 
ing gives immigrants a substantial advantage 
in technical qualification for placement in 
Canadian industry. 

The training of the disabled, women 
and the older worker are also discussed in 
the study. 


“Governments Must Lead” 


In conclusion, the study lists ways in 
which Canadians can be happily and use- 
fully prepared for the work-a-day world of 
a technological age. 

Under the heading “Governments Must 
Lead,” the study suggests that: 


—More federal funds will be required 
for education and training. 


—Employment is a national problem, and 
“unprecedented attention” must be given 
to research, co-ordination and planning. 


—Investment in social capital must pay 
due regard to the superlative importance of 
education. 


—Provincial governments must make 
provision within their educational systems 
for the mobility of people (geographically, 
socially, occupationally). 

—cCurricula, schools, staffs and techniques 
must be changed and expanded to meet 
the changing needs of society. 


—Municipal governments will need rev- 
enues far beyond those which can be 
produced by the present taxes on real 
estate. 


—Rural areas require special provisions 
for vocational training. 


—Training must be broad enough to allow 
for flexibility, so that the individuals can 
be easily retrained within a field of knowl- 
edge. 


—The National Employment Service 


must play a pivotal role in the use of man- 
power resources. 


Technical Education Abroad 


“To maintain standards of living, people 
in today’s world must work, nations must 
trade, and productivity in most countries is 
of national concern. The skills and techni- 
cal competence of the labour force of each 
country is a matter of national interest. 

“In the European countries the practices, 
procedures and techniques of training the 
labour force, the organization and adminis- 
trative machinery used for this purpose 
were explained and justified by the simple 
statement—It is in the national interest.” 

This was said by C, Ross Ford, Director, 
Vocational Training Branch, Department of 
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Labour, in an address to a symposium at 
the 2nd Canadian Conference on Educa- 
tion on the question, How can we help 
education to meet employment needs? He 
was describing his impressions gained on 
visits to training establishments in Europe 
and in Japan. 

“In each country the program of training 
to meet employment needs was an integral 
part of the educational program, whether 
the country has a centralized or a federal 
type of administration. The technical and 
vocational training programs are as much 
a part of the national program of education 
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Definition of Technical Training 


_ Technologist or Engineer—A person holding a university degree or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification in science or engineering who is responsible for the application 
of scientific knowledge and method to industry. 

Technician—A person qualified by specialist technical education and practical training 
to work under the general direction of a technologist. 

Craftsman—Normally a person who has served a recognized apprenticeship in a 
trade, has attained full occupational competence as a journeyman and applies his skills 


in production or on the shop floor. 


Operator—One who works in a relatively narrow repetitive or productive capacity 


of a trade or occupation. 


—Second Commonwealth Education Conference 
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in France, Britain, Germany, Holland and 
Japan as are the elementary or secondary 
schools.” 

In each of the countries, he said, dif- 
ferent patterns of programs have developed 
in their process of evolution and integration, 
but all appeared to have a common objec- 
tive—the development of the occupational 
and productive capacity of the nation’s 
labour force. 

In Britain, local educational authorities 
have a statutory duty to provide adequate 
facilities for further education, both general 
and vocational. 

Germany has compulsory continuation 
classes for employed youth under 18 years 
of age. 

In Sweden, a National Board of Voca- 
tional Education organizes, administers 
when necessary, supervises, co-ordinates, 
and provides financial for technical and 
vocational programs. 

The vocational training laws of Japan 
authorize the development of programs to 
provide the skilled workers for industry, 
the conducting of trade tests, the establish- 
ment of teacher training and the appoint- 
ment of a national advisory council. 

“The technical colleges of Britain, the 
trade schools and technical gymnasia of 
Sweden, the continuation and technical high 
schools of Germany, the Department of 
Labour trade schools and Department of 
Education Industrial, Fisheries and Com- 
mercial High Schools of Japan, form in 
each country an integrated national network 
with a single objective—the development of 
the occupational competence of the coun- 
try’s labour force,” Mr. Ford said. 


General education was not being sup- 
planted or replaced by education for em- 
ployment. Rather, these countries were 
building upon the best possible base of 
general education the skills and knowledge 
required in the employment market. 

The programs that have developed vary 
with the industrial history of each country. 
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For example, in England and Germany, 
where industrial development preceded 
formal school programs, apprenticeship 
came to be the accepted method. In Swe- 
den and Holland, where industrialization 
is more recent, apprenticeship has a much 
less important role. “In these countries a 
direct route from about the ninth year of 
schooling to pre-employment occupational 
or technical training institutions has been 
developed into what apparently are success- 
ful patterns of development.” In Japan a 
combination of apprenticeship, trade train- 
ing schools and schools providing technical 
training develops competence at the techni- 
cian, craftsman and operator levels. 

In Britain, skills at the craftsman or 
journeyman level are developed through 
a combination of employment and part-time 
technical training. When youths leave school 
they search out apprenticeships or employ- 
ment in their desired field. Arrangements 
are then made for their related technical 
training in local technical colleges by way 
of daily release or evening classes, or in 
sandwich courses. 

In Germany, about 70 per cent of those 
leaving school each year go into apprentice- 
ship, the remainder to work as unskilled 
workers. Those who go to apprenticeship 
serve three-year industrial, commercial or 
service trade apprenticeships, during which 
time they are required to take related 
formal training on a part-time basis, either 
by way of day release or evening classes. 

In Sweden, the prospective craftsman 
completes nine years of schooling, then 
transfers to a trade or occupational train- 
ing school for a two-year preparatory or 
pre-employment training program in a speci- 
fic field. After this, he spends an additional 
year gaining experience in the occupation 
before receiving the journeyman rate of pay. 

In Japan, many young people receive 
their training through apprenticeship; others 
receive a two-year period of formal pre- 
employment training in a trade or occupa- 
tional training centre. 
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For technician training, Britain has de- 
veloped apprenticeship or co-operative 
training programs of high standards. Levels 
of competence are identified by national 
certificates; full-time programs lead to na- 
tional diplomas. Sweden, Germany and 
Japan develop competence at the technician 
level in full-time day classes extending for 
three years. The three-year program in a 
Japanese industrial high school, offered 
after the ninth year of schooling, gives 
students a standard approximately two years 
beyond high school graduation in Canadian 
schools. 

National standards of occupational com- 
petence are developing in all these coun- 
tries. In each country, national examinations 
are based on standards devloped by pro- 
fessional associations, employer and labour 
organizations in co-operation with educa: 
tional authorities and teachers. 

British standards at the craftsman level 
are established by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute examinations. The quali- 
fication obtained identifies full craftsman 
or journeyman competence and the certifi- 
cates awarded are accepted widely through- 
out the Commonwealth, outside of Canada. 
At the technician level, the national certi- 
ficates or diplomas are accepted widely 
throughout the Commonwealth and the 
world as identifying advanced levels of 
technical competence. 

German craft standards are regulated by 
the examination of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, and. the certificates of 
these bodies are recognized nationally and 
internationally. Swedish courses at the craft 
level are developed in co-operation with 
industry and labour and prescribed by the 
National Board of Vocational Education. 
Examinations are supervised by local repre- 
sentatives of employers and labour. In 
Japan, the Vocational Training Bureau of 
the Department of Labour has established 
national tests to determine occupational 
proficiency. 

“A distinctive feature of the European 
Programs is the second route which provides 
continuing opportunity for persons to de- 
velop recognized qualifications by other 
ways than the traditional pattern from ele- 
mentary school to high school or to ap- 
prenticeship or technical training. 

“The programs at both craft and techni- 
cian level are open-ended and _ permit 
trainees to proceed to advanced qualifica- 
tions, usually by extended periods of very 
arduous, part-time or evening studies. The 
qualifications acquired in this way enable 


the trainee to attain the same national 
qualification as is awarded to the graduates 
or regular full-time day classes.” 

This second route is not a short cut. In 
fact it is considerably longer and very 
difficult; but it recognizes accomplishment 
and achievement no matter how attained. 

Mr. Ford then asked: What are the im- 
plications for Canada? “We are in a league 
in which the competition is keen. If the 
qualifications or productivity of our labour 
force are not comparable or better, our 
competitive position is serious. 

“If adequate technical and vocational 
training and education programs are to 
develop in Canada, an agency of each 
provincial government must be assigned the 
responsibility for planning, developing, co- 
ordinating and financing this work in the 
province,” he said. 

The lessons to be learned from Europe 
are definite: schools and training programs 
must maintain a closer contact with em- 
ployment. “Preparation for employment is 
a co-operative undertaking involving active 
participation of management, labour and 
government departments of education and 
labour.” 

Education and training programs must 
serve the need. “We must work toward the 
objective of nation-wide standards that will 
identify competence, skill and technical 
knowledge at all levels. These standards 
must be based upon the requirements of 
the employment market.” 

Industry in Canada has not assumed the 
degree of responsibility for providing train- 
ing for its workers that European industry 
has. The practice of importing skilled work- 
ers can no longer meet our needs, he said. 

Finally, we must recognize that the prob- 
lems of education and employment are not 
solved by the training programs organized 
for youth while they are still attending 
school and completing their general educa- 
tion, or by the post-high school technical 
programs. The problem is much greater 
and much more pressing for those who have 
left the school system. 

Educational and training programs for 
this group must be given much more atten- 
tion in Canada. “It is my firm conviction 
that there is a requirement for an adult 
vocational school and program for each 
area having a population of 250,000... 

“There is no going back or remaining in 
the same place when the world is moving 
forward so rapidly. Our success depends 
upon the manner in which we use and 
develop our human resources.” 
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McKinnon Report on Labour Legislation 


Appointed fact-finding body on labour legislation by N. S. Government, Judge 
Alexander H. McKinnon advises against legislative restriction, recommends 
amendments to Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, suggests study of Swedish plan 


On March 2, the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment tabled in the Legislature the Report 
of His Honour Judge Alexander H. Mc- 
Kinnon, who was appointed a Fact-Finding 
Body on Labour Legislation on July 28, 
1960, to inquire into labour relations legis- 
lation in other jurisdictions in Canada and 
elsewhere, to ascertain the opinions of ex- 
perts and to assess the extent to which 
such legislation promotes industrial peace. 


The inquiry was undertaken because 
representations had been made to the Gov- 
ernment urging amendment of the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act. The Report has 
now been referred to a Select Committee 
of the Nova Scotia Legislature. 


Judge McKinnon held hearings in Nova 
Scotia and then travelled across Canada 
interviewing government officials and labour 
and management spokesmen. His general 
conclusion from these interviews was that 
there was fairly general agreement that the 
ideal labour-management relationship would 
be achieved by a minimum of legislative res- 
triction. From his observations, it appeared 
that where legislation had been particularly 
restrictive of one side or the other, it had 
tended to drive “an ever-deepening wedge 
between management and labour and had 
made much more difficult the voluntary 
co-operation which is vital to the welfare 
of industry and its employees.” 


In studying the labour legislation of 
some other countries, he was impressed with 
the extent to which the affairs of manage- 
ment and labour were regulated almost 
wholly by mutual agreement and co-opera- 
tion. One of the most striking examples of 
this mature attitude was in Sweden, and 
the Report deals in some detail with the 
Basic Agreement of 1938 effected in 
Sweden between the principal labour organ- 
ization and the main employers’ organiza- 
tion. The Agreement established a procedure 
for the negotiation of labour-management 
disputes and set up a board on which both 
parties are equally represented to deal with 
dismissals, layoffs and conflicts threatening 
essential public services. 

The Report recommends that labour and 
management groups in Nova Scotia examine 
and study the Swedish plan, which is 
founded on understanding and trust, and 
under which the conduct of the parties is 
regulated by a code of behaviour which 
they have voluntarily adopted. The under- 
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lying principles and some features of the 
plan might be found to be suitable for con- 
ditions in Nova Scotia. 


Judge McKinnon’s conclusions are sum- 
med up in the following paragraphs: 


The alternative is more and more restrictive 
legislation to meet every demand and crisis 
until the conduct of management-labour rela- 
tions is straight-jacketed in a code of laws that 
will govern every aspect of the relationship 
between the two vital parties; and true collec- 
tive bargaining, which all labour enactments are 
intended to foster, will be wholly eliminated. 
The result can only be the existence of two 
warring factions held at bay by the policing 
of the state. 

Believing, as we do, that the welfare of 
employer, employee, union and the public can 
best be advanced and fostered by mutual 
understanding and co-operation between man- 
agement and labour, we are reluctant to sug- 
gest further legislative restrictive measures. The 
provisions of the Trade Union Act, amended 
as herein suggested, should be retained until 
management-labour bodies in Nova Scotia can 
examine the possibility of regulating their rela- 
tionship to a greater measure than at pres- 
ent by mutual agreement rather than by 
compulsory legislative enactments. 


In keeping with the general conclusion 
that further restrictive legislation will not 
promote sound industrial relations, the Re- 
port does not commend for consideration 
by the Government the proposals, of either 
employer or union groups, for the enact- 
ment of additional rules restricting the 
freedom of the other party. It noted that 
representations on behalf of union groups 
urged that a provision should be included 
in the Act providing for compulsory em- 
ployer recognition of the union shop where 
the majority of the employees are in favour 
of it. The Report did not accept this recom- 
mendation, stating that: 

Compulsory union shop should not be made 
a legislative provision because it is one of 
the most important issues that should be 
decided by mutual agreement resulting from 
collective bargaining. 

Should employers and employees in Nova 
Scotia show no indication of desire or ability 
to regulate their relationship to a greater de- 
gree than at present, this and other restrictive 
measures should be re-examined with a view 
to fully regulating by statute the conduct of 
both parties in most phases of their relation- 
ship. 

The Report does, however, include a 
number of suggestions, arising out of sub- 
missions made to the Fact-Finding Body, 
for amendments designed to remove diffi- 
culties in the operation of the Trade Union 


Act. 
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Unfair Labour Practices 

Representations were made that there 
should be a more effective method of deal- 
ing with violations of the unfair labour 
practices provisions. The Report proposes 
that the Labour Relations Board should be 
authorized to deal with complaints of dis- 
crimination in employment contrary to the 
Act. The Board would be authorized to 
inquire into such complaints through a 
commissioner, and to issue a remedial order 
which would be filed in the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia and would be made effec- 
tive as a court order. 

The Report further suggests that, for the 
prompt and better enforcement of the Act, 
the Board should be empowered to issue 
“cease and desist” orders for a failure to 
comply with or a contravention of any 
provision of the Act or of any decision or 
ruling made under the Act. 

Because employer organizations stress the 
uncertainty of their position under the sec- 
tion of the Act prohibiting an employer 
from using intimidation to prevent his 
employees from joining a union or acting 
as an officer or representative, the Report 
suggests that the section be amended to 
state that it does not deprive an employer 
of his freedom to express his views so long 
as he does not use coercion, intimidation, 
or threats. 


Certification 


Several changes were suggested in the part 
of the Act dealing with certification of a 
bargaining agent. 

It was proposed that the section providing 
for certification of a bargaining agent for 
a craft unit should be amended by giving 
the Labour Relations Board discretion not 
to recognize a craft unit as appropriate 


“where the group of employees is included- 


in a bargaining unit representated by an- 
other bargaining agent at the time the appli- 
cation is made.” 

To avoid delay in certification proceed- 
ings, the Board should be empowered to 
fix by regulation the -“time as of which” 
evidence of membership in good standing 
in a trade union shall be presented to the 
Board. Further, the Board should have 
authority to refuse to accept any evidence 
not presented in the prescribed form or 
within the time fixed by the Board. 

Union groups concerned with the con- 
struction industry complained of cases 
where construction work was completed 
before an application for certification could 
be processed by the Board. If it were made 
clear that the Board has the power to 
grant an “area certification,” such com- 
plaints would be minimized. 
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When a business is sold or otherwise 
transferred, and the plant and work force 
remain virtually unaltered, the Act should 
provide that an existing certification or 
collective agreement should continue to be 
binding. The Act should provide for an 
exception to this rule where an employer 
has been forced into bankruptcy. 


Negotiation in Good Faith 

Representations were made to the Fact- 
Finding Body that the directive to the 
parties to meet and bargain after a bar- 
gaining agent has been certified were not 
sufficiently specific. 

The Report recommends that a provision 
be added that would require the parties to 
meet within fifteen days from the giving of 
notice to bargain, unless the parties agree 
to a later meeting, and which would re- 
quire them to bargain in good faith and 
to exert every reasonable effort to make a 
collective agreement. 


Collective Agreements 


Since the legality of provisions in collec- 
tive agreements in the province requiring 
union membership as a condition of em- 
ployment has been questioned, the Act 
should be amended to clarify the matter 
by stating that nothing in it prohibits the 
parties from inserting such provisions in 
collective agreements. Further, the require- 
ment of a vote on the check-off should be 
discontinued, provided the Minister of La- 
bour is satisfied that a majority of eligible 
voters is in favour of making such assign- 
ment. 

It was claimed that the failure of some 

collective agreements to contain an arbitra- 
tion clause had been among the causes of 
disputes. The Report recommended that the 
provision in the Act requiring a collective 
agreement to contain an arbitration pro- 
vision, should be amended by spelling out 
in the Act a clause which would be deemed 
to be included in any agreement that did 
not contain one. 
_ The Act should further be amended to 
provide that if an arbitration award is not 
implemented within fourteen days, any 
person affected may file the award with 
the Prothonotary of the Supreme Court and 
it would be enforceable as an order of 
the Court. The Act should specify that the 
Arbitration Act does not apply to arbitra- 
tion under collective agreements. 


Public Service Employees 


Another recommendation would make the 
Act applicable to civil servants and munici- 
Pal policemen. This would be subject to 
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the provision that a model clause be in- 
cluded in the Act, to be made part of col- 
lective agreements, to the effect that there 
would be no stoppage of work by any such 
employees. All disputes, including disputes 
over the provisions of a new collective agree- 
ment, would be referred to a board of 
arbitration. 

In explanation of this recommendation, 
the Report states: 

All labour legislation is predicated on the 
conviction that orderly collective bargaining 
is in the dominant public interest as well as 
that of the employer and employee, and that 
this can be best facilitated through the pro- 
visions of the Trade Union Act. If these pro- 
visions are considered to be beneficial to the 
ordinary employer and employee, it_ would 
appear that they would also be beneficial to 
employees subject to the Civil Service Act, to 
employees of any such board or commission. 
or to municipal policemen. 

A special submission was made on behalf 
of unionized hospital workers in the prov- 
ince, in which it was claimed that agree- 
ments negotiated with hospitals could not be 
implemented, as practically all hospital 
revenue came from the Hospital Insurance 
Commission, which does not take part in 
negotiations, and which allots funds not 
necessarily in accordance with the hospital 
budgetary requirements. 

The solution suggested by the union was 
that the Commission should take part in the 
bargaining, but the Commission contended 
that it would be useless to do so, as it had 
no knowledge of the sums to be allocated 
to each hospital until its budget was ap- 
proved by the Government in March or 
April each year. The Report suggests that 
the union and hospital boards should nego- 
tiate new agreements early in the year, 
without making them final until the Govern- 
ment has approved the budget presented by 
the Commission. By this method the Com- 
mission would be aware of the terms agreed 
to by hospital boards before presenting its 
budget to the Government for approval. 


Conciliation 

Historically, the purpose of conciliation 
provisions was to provide a cooling-off 
period, to allow public opinion to weigh 
the issues involved, and to effect an agree- 
ment between the parties by a consideration 
of those matters that had previously been 
unsuccessfully negotiated. The conciliation 
board, as conceived by the legislation, came 
into being after negotiations had been com- 
pleted and the issue remained unresolved. 

It was represented to the inquiry that 
under the practice that has developed in 
Nova Scotia and elsewhere, the parties 
refrain from full and frank negotiation 
prior to the proceedings before the con- 
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ciliation board, and may even there with- 
hold disclosure of their position, with the 
result that the board is simply a stage in 
negotiation and the conciliation function is 
partially frustrated. It was said that some 
boards make no effort to obtain direct 
settlements, but regard their function as the 
making of recommendations after hearing 
arguments and submissions of parties. 

Other criticisms were that the successive 
stages of negotiation and conciliation cause 
delay by duplicating effort, and that the 
nominees of employers and trade unions 
become “special pleaders” intent on having 
the point of view of their party prevail 
with the chairman of the board. Repre- 
sentations were made that compulsory con- 
ciliation should give way to voluntary pro- 
cedure. 

The inquiry came to the conclusion that 
there was considerable validity in the cri- 
ticism of compulsory conciliation procedures 
and practices, and suggested that considera- 
tion be given to changes in the Act which 
would have the effect of making the setting 
up of a conciliation board “voluntary at the 
request of either party.” 

The provision for appointment of a con- 
ciliation officer would remain unchanged, 
but, if neither party requested a concilia- 
tion board, none would be appointed, and 
the prohibition on the taking of a strike 
vote and on strikes and lockouts would be 
removed 15 days after the Minister had 
received the conciliation officer’s report. 

Where a conciliation board is appointed, 
the Report recommends that such board 
should have 30 days rather than 14 days 
to complete its work, and that the period 
should be extended only by agreement of 
the parties. A person who has any pecun- 
iary interest in the matters referred to the 
board, or who has acted as a solicitor or 
paid agent of either of the parties in the 
six preceding months, should not be eligible 
to be a member of a conciliation board. 

As an alternative to a conciliation board, 
the Report further suggests that the Act 
might provide for a “mediator,” an individ- 
ual selected by the parties jointly and 
appointed by the Minister, to confer with 
the parties and endeavour to effect a collec- 
tive agreement. He would have the powers 
of a conciliation board and his remuneration 
and expenses would be paid by the govern- 
ment. 


Financial Returns 

Unions in the province have been re- 
quired to file financial returns annually with 
the Minister of Labour. 

The Report suggests changing the section 
to provide that returns need be filed only 
on the request of the Minister. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1961 


Fatalities decrease from 1,134 in 1960 to 1,037, and work injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, from 542,657 to 538,061. Fatality rate (fatalities per 10,000 
workers), which was 1.9 in 1960, reached a new all-time low of 1.7 in 1961 


During 1961, industrial fatalities in Can- 
ada totalled 1,037*. This was a decrease of 
97 from the 1960 figure of 1,134. Injuries, 
both fatal and non-fatal, reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the 
ten provinces ot Canada decreased from 
542,657 in 1960 to 538,061 in 1961. 

Of the 1,037 fatalities last year, 861 were 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards ot the various provinces and the 
Board of ‘Transport Commissioners. In- 
formation on the remaining 176 was ob- 
tained trom other sources; an industrial 
distribution of these remaining fatalities is 
given in tootnote (2) to Table H-1. 


The accidents recorded are those that 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
that occurred during the course of, or arose 
out of, their employment. Also included are 
deaths from industrial diseases. reported by 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1961 issue, p. 
660; October 1961; p. 1025; January 1962, 
p. 41; and April 1962, p. 416. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities per 
10,000 workers) reached a new low of 1.7 
in 1961. 


Year Persons with Fatalities Rate 
jobs (000) 

NOES carapean scum SOS 1,269 222. 

1D Sn. 5,856 1,326 23 

UGOW 5,955 1,134 1.9 

1961 6,049 1,037 7 


During 1961, there were 8 industrial 
accidents that caused the deaths of three or 
more persons in each case. The worst of 
these caused the deaths of 17 fishermen; 
they were drowned on March 22, when 
three fishing boats, the Muriel Eileen, Mar- 
jorie Beryl and Jimmy and Sisters, were 
caught in a storm in the Emera Bank area 
about 110 miles south-east of Lockport, 
N.S. 

One accident cost the lives of eight per- 
sons. A fishing vessel carrying eight men 
was lost at sea on February 23, off the 
coast of Vancouver, B.C. 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book, 
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Two accidents resulted in seven industrial 
fatalities in each case. Seven employees of a 
logging company were drowned at Mala- 
spina Strait, B.C., on February 13, while 
being transported by vessel. Seven civilian 
construction workers being carried on April 
17 to Primrose Lake, 175 miles north of 
Edmonton, Alta., by an RCAF H-34 Sikor- 
sky helicopter were killed when the heli- 
copter crashed. 

Two accidents cost the lives of four per- 
sons in each case. During a forest fire 
fighting operation near Northwest Bay, 
B.C., on June 23, the aircraft carrying a 
crew of four crashed and burned while 
making an attack on the fire. On December 
6, four crew members of the herring seiner 
Cape Norman were lost when the vessel 
sank in the vicinity of Maude Island, B.C. 

Two accidents in 1961 cost the lives of 
three persons in each case. Three firemen 
fighting a fire in Quebec, Que., on March 
12 were buried under tons of rocks when 
the wall of a four-storey building fell on 
them. Three workers lost their lives when 
a fire swept a 72-bed miners’ dormitory at 
Chibougamau, Que., on April 29. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,037 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 268 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehi- 
cles and other objects.” Within this group, 






Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled by the Working Conditions and 
Social Analysis Section of the Economics 
and Research Branch from reports received 
trom the _ Various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, and certain other offi- 
cial sources. Press Teports are used to 
supplement these data but accidents re- 
ported in the press are included only after 
careful inquiry to avoid duplication. For 
those industries not covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation, newspaper reports 
are the Department’s only source of infor- 
mation. It is possible, therefore, that cover- 
age in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping, and certain of the service 
SToOUpS 1S NOL as complete as in those indus- 
tries covered by compensation legislation. 
Similarly a small number of traffic acci- 
dents that are in fact industrial accidents 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of a lack of information in 
press reports. 
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Rate is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 


the largest number of fatalities was caused 
by falling trees or limbs (54), landslides 
or cave-ins (31), materials falling from 
stockpiles and loads (26), automobiles or 
trucks (25), and trains or other railway 
vehicles (20). 

In 1960, deaths listed in the “struck by” 
group numbered 293. Of these, 55 were 
caused by falling trees or limbs, 35 by 
materials falling from stockpiles and loads, 
29 by objects falling or flying in mines and 
quarries, 26 by automobiles or trucks and 
20 by trains or other railway vehicles. 

In the classification “falls and slips,” 239 
fatalities were recorded. Of these, 222 were 
the result of falls to different levels. Within 
this group, 82 fatalities were caused by 
falls into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours, 37 
by falls from scaffolds and stagings, 23 
from buildings, roofs and towers and 17 
from stairs or ladders. In the previous year, 
247 persons were killed as a result of “falls 
and slips,’ 230 of which resulted from 
falls to different levels, including 102 from 
falls into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours, 25 
by falls from scaffolds and stagings and 
20 from buildings, roofs and towers. 

Accidents that involved “collisions, de- 
railments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible 
for 176 deaths. These included 105 fatali- 
ties involving automobiles and trucks, 31 
involving aircraft, and 26 concerning trac- 
tors and loadmobiles. During 1960, “colli- 
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sions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” caused 248 
deaths. Included in this total were 135 
fatalities involving automobiles and trucks, 
70 tractors or loadmobiles, and 25. air- 
craft (see Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Province 


The largest number of fatalities in any 
province in 1961 was 365 in Ontario, a 
decrease of 4 from the previous year. Of 
these, 84 occurred in manufacturing; 65 in 
construction; 56 in transportation, storage 
and communications; and 44 in mining and 
quarrying. 

In British Columbia, 186 fatalities were 
recorded, a decrease of 28 from 1959. These 
included 59 in logging; 31 in transportation, 
storage and communications; 20 in con- 
struction and 17 in mining and quarrying. 

Quebec followed with 181 fatalities, 53 
fewer than in 1960. Of these, 51 occurred in 
construction; 30 in manufacturing; and 28 
in transportation, storage and communica- 
tions (see Table H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 

During the year, the largest number of 
fatalities* occurred in the construction in- 
dustry, in which there were 223, an in- 





*See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. 


(Continued on page 530) 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1912 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Railways have difficulty in obtaining adequate supply of labour for extension 
of lines as great age of railway building continues in early 1912. Canadian 
Northern contracts for construction of 310 miles of grade in Prairie Provinces 


The great age of railway building in 
Canada was still flourishing in the spring 
of 1912. The LaBour GazeTre for May 
1912 reported that “in spite of the relaxa- 
tion of the immigration restrictions and the 
large influx of immigrants, railways and 
contractors are already finding it difficult to 
obtain an adequate supply of labour to 
carry on their numerous extensions. Much 
money will be spent on railway develop- 
ment in Western Canada during the year 
and employment will be provided for many 
thousands of men.” 

The Canadian Northern Railway was 
planning the construction of new freight 
yards east of Winnipeg, and had also let 
contracts for the construction of 310 miles 
of new grade in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The Canadian Pacific had announced 
that, largely on account of the increased 
grain traffic in the West and the develop- 
ment of that part of the country, it had 
ordered more than 200 engines and 12,000 
box cars. 

The GazeTTE gave the gross earnings of 
the CPR for the month of March as $10,- 
519,318, and the net profit for the month 
as $3,718,401. (Gross earnings of the CPR, 
for railway operations only, for March 1961 
were reported as $38,006,782 and net profit 
was given as $4,211,440. The figures for 
1912 may not be strictly comparable with 
those for 1961, but the relation between 
earnings and net profit for the two years 
may be noted.) 

Wages 

Although wages in agriculture were re- 
ported by the GazeETTE to be the same as 
in 1911, wages in general continued to 
advance in Canada during the first quarter 
of 1912. 

On January 1, 1912 the wages of cement 
finishers in Nelson, B.C., were increased 
by $3 per 48-hour week to $27. Painters, 
decorators and paper hangers in Hamilton 
on March 1 got an increase of 24 cents 
an hour. This brought their rates to a 
range of 35 to 374 cents. Bricklayers and 
stonemasons in Winnipeg also got an in- 
crease of 24 cents an hour on January 1. 

Machinists in St. Thomas, numbering 50, 
were given an increase of 1 cent an hour 
on March 1, which brought their weekly 
wage to $18.63 from $18.09. Relief men 
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employed by the London street railway 
Were given an increase of 1 cent an hour 
on January 1, raising their wages from 18 
to 19 cents, and fourth-year men got 2 
cents to bring their wage to 22 cents an 
hour. Employees of the Ottawa Electric 
Railway also received increases, in most 
cases of 1 cent an hour. 

A small group of woodworkers in 
Fredericton were affected by a change of 
a different kind, when their hours were 
reduced from ten to nine per day. Their 
wages, however, which had ranged from 
$1.50 to $2.50 a day, were correspondingly 
reduced. 


Prices 


Sirloin steak ranged from 14 cents in 
St. Hyacinthe to as high as 30 cents a pound 
in Lethbridge. Medium chuck, or shoulder 
roast, varied from 10 cents in St. Hyacinthe 
to 18 cents a pound in Regina and New 
Westminster. Fresh roasting pork ranged 
from 12 cents in Newcastle, N.B., to 25 
cents in Prince Rupert. 

New-laid eggs varied from 20 cents a 
dozen in Westville, N.S., and Chatham, 
Ont., and 22 cents in Woodstock and Strat- 
ford, Ont., to 40 cents in Nelson and Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Creamery butter was 30 cents 
a pound in Westville, and 45 cents in Port 
Arthur, in several places on the Prairies 
and in Victoria, and as high as 50 cents 
in Nelson. 

Bread ranged from 2¢€ cents a pound in 
St. Hyacinthe to 64 and 84 cents in Prince 
Rupert. Granulated sugar varied from 64 
to 72 cents a pound in most places, but 
was 14 cents at Port Arthur. 

Anthracite coal ranged from $7.25 a 
ton in a number of places in Eastern 
Canada to $13.50 in Saskatoon. It was 
also high in price—$12 a ton—in Quebec 
City. 

House rent per month for a six-roomed 
dwelling in working men’s quarters varied 
from as low as $8 or $9 in New Brunswick 
and Quebec to $22 in Toronto, $25 and $30 
in Brandon, $45 in Saskatoon, and $40 and 
$50 in Prince Rupert. Without sanitary 
conveniences, rent was lower, at as little 
as $5 a month in Three Rivers, to $18 to 
$20 in Toronto, $15 to $20 in Brandon, 
$35 in Saskatoon, and $30 to $35 in Prince 
Rupert. 
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Employment Review 





Employment and Unemployment, April 


Employment rose seasonally by 113,000 
between March and April, after the substan- 
tial advance in the previous month. The 
increase from the seasonal low in Feb- 
ruary was well above the average of the 
past several years. 

Unemployment dropped by 75,000 during 
the month to an estimated 485,000, which 
was 137,000 lower than a year earlier. 

The labour force estimate rose by 38,000 
in the month, by 52,000 in the year. 


Employment 


The greater part of the March-to-April 
employment gain was in outdoor activities. 
Almost half of the increase was in agricul- 
ture. 

The advance in non-agricultural employ- 
ment was mainly in construction, but there 
was also some gain in manufacturing. 
Forestry employment declined slightly dur- 
ing the month. 

Of the estimated 6,007,000 employed, 
4,314,000 were men, and 1,693,000 were 
women. A month earlier there were 4,208,- 
000 employed men and 1,686,000 employed 
women; a year earlier, 4,171,000 men, 
1,647,000 women. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 627,000 in April, 577,000 in the previous 
month and 652,000 in April 1961. Non- 
agricultural employment was estimated at 
5,380,000 in April, 5,317,000 in March, and 
5,166,000 in April 1961. 

Total employment in April was higher 
by 189,000, or 3.2 per cent, than a year 
earlier. There were substantial increases in 
the manufacturing and service industries, 
amounting to 91,000 and 84,000 respec- 
tively. 

The improvement in manufacturing was 
widespread, with particularly strong gains 
in shipbuilding, electrical apparatus, iron 
and steel products and textiles. 

Small increases occurred in construction 
and trade. Employment levels in other major 
industrial divisions were virtually the same 
as a year ago. 

Employment was significantly higher than 
a year ago in all regions. Increases ranged 
from 2 per cent in the Prairies to 5) per. 
cent in the Pacific. Employment increases 
between March and April were well above 
the seasonal average in Ontario, and a little 
less than seasonal in the Quebec and Prairie 
regions. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment decreased by 75,000 to 
485,000 between March and April, a normal 
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change for this time of year. As in the 
past few months, unemployment was about 
one-fifth lower than a year earlier. 

Virtually all of the decline in unem- 
ployment during the month was among 
men. The number of unemployed women, 
accounting for 12 per cent of the total, 
remained unchanged. 

Of the 485,000 unemployed, about half 
had been jobless for less than four months, 
a third for four to six months, and approx- 
imately one sixth had been unemployed 
for seven months or more. 

About 28,000 of the unemployed in April 
were on temporary layoff. Of the 457,000 
without work and seeking work, 440,000 
were seeking full-time work, 17,000 part- 
time work. 

Unemployment in April was 7.5 per cent 
of the labour force, down from 9.7 per 
cent a year earlier. Unemployment rates 
were lower this year than last for both 
sexes and all age groups. 

Regional unemployment rates in April 
varied from 15.7 per cent in the Atlantic 
region to 4.8 per cent in Ontario. Over the 
year unemployment rates were reduced by 
more than one quarter in the Quebec, 
Ontario and Pacific regions. Smaller de- 
creases occurred in the Atlantic and Prairie 
regions. 

Atlantic 


The March-to-April employment advance 
in the Atlantic region was about seasonal. 
Fishing and construction showed the usual 
strong revival, which more than offset a 
seasonal decline in forestry employment. 
Demands for farm help remained light dur- 
ing the month as heavy rains delayed spring 
planting. 

Total manufacturing employment was 
maintained at virtually the same level as in 
March. Shipbuilding remained very active 
but the iron and steel industry continued 
operating at a relatively low level. 

Employment in April was 495,000, which 
was 21,000, or 4.4 per cent, higher than 
a year earlier. Increases were fairly wide- 
spread among the major non-agricultural 
industries, the largest gain being in con- 
struction. Agricultural employment was 
somewhat lower than a year ago. 

Unemployment in April, at 92,000, was 
15.7 per cent of the labour force compared 
with 17.3 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended April 21, the Atlantic 
labour force was estimated at 587,000, up 
from 576,000 in March and 573,000 in 
April 1961. 
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Quebec 


Employment in Quebec increased less than 
seasonally between March and April after 
a substantial increase in the previous month. 
The increase in non-agricultural employ- 
ment was mainly in manufacturing and 
construction. Employment in rubber goods 
and textiles generally remained at high 
levels. 

In the aircraft industry, some 300 workers 
were laid off during the month, but recent 
contracts have improved the long-term 
prospects of the industry. Employment in- 
creased during the month in shipbuilding 
and railway rolling stock, resulting in 
shortages of machinists. 

Greatly increased construction activity 
and increased demands for construction 
workers were reported throughout the re- 
gion. Employment in forestry was at a 
seasonally low level. 

Employment was estimated at 1,643,000, 
which was 73,000, or 4.6 per cent, higher 
than a year earlier, The increase stemmed 
mainly from strengthening in manufactur- 
ing, construction and service. 

The improvement in manufacturing was 
widespread, extending to both consumer 
goods and producer goods industries. Con- 
struction employment was substantially 
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higher than last year, mainly reflecting in- 
creased activity in residential construction. 

Unemployment in April, at 171,000, was 
9.4 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 12.9 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended April 21, the Quebec 
labour force was estimated at 1,814,000. 
This was a slight drop from the March 
estimate, 1,819,000, but up from the April 
1961 estimate, 1,803,000. 


Ontario 


Employment in Ontario rose by an esti- 
mated 49,000 between March and April, 
a large increase for this time of year. All 
of the gain was among men, reflecting 
mainly increased activity in agriculture and 
construction but also some advances in the 
manufacturing and the service-producing 
sectors, 

A considerable volume of hiring took 
place in iron and steel, wood products, 
chemicals and the printing trades; in most 
other parts of manufacturing, employment 
was maintained at the high levels of the 
previous month. 

Agricultural employment rose seasonally 
as seeding and planting got under way in 
the southern part of the province. 


Activity in construction increased sharply 
during the month; much of the improve- 
ment took place in industrial and institu- 
tional building. 


Employment in April was estimated at 
2,255,000, which was 48,000, or 2.2 per 
cent, higher than a year earlier. Non- 
agricultural employment rose 61,000 over 
the year; agricultural employment declined 
by 13,000. 

Manufacturing and the service industries 
figured most prominently in the advance, 
but there was also a sizable increase in 
construction employment. The improvement 
in manufacturing was fairly well distributed, 
with the largest gains taking place in elec- 
trical goods, primary iron and steel, non- 
metallic minerals and wood products. 

Activity in mining and transportation 
declined over the year, 


Unemployment in April, an estimated 
113,000, was 4.8 per cent of the labour 


force, compared with 6.8 per cent a year 
earlier. 


In the week ended April 21, the Ontario 
labour force was estimated at 2,368,000, 
up from 2,355,000 in March and 2,367,000 
in April 1961. 

Prairie 

Employment in the Prairie region in- 
creased by an estimated 17,000 between 
March and April, somewhat less than is 
usual at this time of the year. A large 
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seasonal increase in farm employment more 
than offset a slight decline in non-farm 
employment. 

Manufacturing employment rose moder- 
ately, mainly as a result of some improve- 
ment in iron and steel products. Although 
the usual seasonal rise in construction 
activity failed to take place, the industry 
maintained a high level of activity. Small 
employment declines took place in forestry, 
oil and coal mining, and the service- 
producing industries. 

Employment in April, at an estimated 
1,067,000, was 21,000, or 2.0 per cent, 
higher than a year earlier. Manufacturing 
accounted for much of the rise. Sizable 
additions took place in the manufacture of 
wood products, iron and steel, and cloth- 
ing; smaller gains in the service and finance 
industries. 

Employment in mining and construction 
continued at last year’s high levels. Farm 
employment in April was unchanged from 
the year before. 

Unemployment, at an estimated 67,000, 
was 5.9 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 6.4 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended April 21, the Prairie 
labour force was estimated at 1,134,000, up 
from 1,121,000 in March and 1,118,000 in 
April 1961. 


Pacific 


Employment in the Pacific region in- 
creased seasonally between March and 
April as a result of renewed activity in 


construction and service. Manufacturing 
employment continued at the high level of 
previous months. 

Sawmills were reported to be operating 
at near capacity, with labour shortages in a 
number of skilled occupations. Employment 
in shipbuilding showed some further im- 
provement during the month. 

Logging operations in coastal areas were 
intensified; in most interior points, however, 
road restrictions and difficult hauling con- 
ditions hampered forestry operations. 

Over the year, employment increased by 
26,000, or 5 per cent, to an estimated 
547,000. Much of the increase took place 
in the service-producing industries but there 
was also some improvement in manufactur- 
ing and in mining. 

Wood and paper products and shipbuild- 
ing were among the industry groups that 
showed the largest gains over the year. 
A new agreement calling for the delivery 
of large quantities of iron and copper con- 
centrates to Japan has led to greater activity 
and increased manpower requirements in 
the mining industry. 

Employment in forestry remained vir- 
tually unchanged over the year. 

Unemployment, at an estimated 42,000, 
was 7.1 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 10.0 per cent a year before. 

In the week ended April 21, the Pacific 
labour force was estimated at 589,000, up 
from 583,000 in March and 579,000 in 
April 1961. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1962 









































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
a LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Edmonton —>CALGARY 
Quebec-Levis Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS s John’s . oe 
ancouver-New ontrea 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Westasnaves Ottawa-Hull 
Windsor Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook —>»BRANTFORD —»KITCHENER 
Cornwall —>FARNHAM-GRANBY 
Fort William-Port Guelph 
Arthur Kingston 
Joliette London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Hee St. Jean gee PENINSULA 
oncton shawa 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 New Glasgow —}>PETERBOROUGH 
Per cent or more in Rouyn-Val d’Or Sarnia 
non-agricultural activity) SAINT JOHN —— Sudbury 
Shawinigan Victoria 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Bes Partie 
Prince Albert randon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Riviere du Loup Chatham 
AREAS Thetford-Lac Megantic- —}LETHBRIDGE 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40] Ville St. Georges Moose Jaw 
per cent or more in non- Yorkton North Battleford 
agricultural activity) Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst Beauharnois —»>BRAMPTON 
Bracebridge Belleville-Trenton —)>GALT 
Bridgewater Central Vancouver Kitimat 
Campbellton Island —>LISTOWEL 
Cranbrook —>CHILLIWACK —>ST. THOMAS 
Dauphin Drumheller —->STRATFORD 
DAWSON CREEK <— Goderich —»>SWIFT 
Drummondville Kamloops CURRENT 
Edmundston Lachute-Ste. Therese —»}> WALKERTON 
Fredericton —>}>LINDSAY —» WOODSTOCK- 
Gaspe Medicine Hat TILLSONBURG 
Cas i. alls —->NORTH i 
entville —> OWEN SOUND 
MINOR AREAS Montmagny St. Hyacinthe 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Newcastle St. Jean 
Okanagan Valley Sault Ste. Marie 
Pembroke imcoe 
Portage la Prairie —>SOREL 
Prince George- —> TRAIL-NELSON 
Quesnel —>VICTORIAVILLE 
Prince Rupert Weyburn 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Woodstock, N,B. 
Yarmouth 





ee ee 


—>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been r 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 275 
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eclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


, February issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at May 15, 1962) 























Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month ‘Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............-.+- (000)} April 6,492 + 0.6 + 0.8 
IM DIOV CC centre eae tersers space eeccieteca acai ae (000)| April 6,007} + 1.9 + 3.2 
Aoricululres. saree me ot ee mnie aes aes (000)| April 627 + 8.7 = 3-8 
Non-agriculture................++.-+--+--(000)} April 5, 380) |e" Lez: + 4.1 
Paidiworkers, Settee raseom ees ee (000)} April 4,882} + 1.5 + 4.4 
At work 35 hours or more........-.-- (000)| April 3,187 | — 36.6 — 36.2 
At work less than 35 hours........... (000)| April 2,650 | -+294.9 +289.7 
Employed but not at work...........(000)} April 176 — 12.4 + 21.4 
Wnemployedseescte. hte tree re yee (000)} April 485 | — 13.4 — 22.0 
FAELALEIG EOL. Meee ote een etna (000)) April 92| — 5.2 — 7.1 
Qusbecseeasn: eel: Mee es See eee aero (000)| April 171 — 13.2 — 26.6 
Ontario: acch eh. .ch peer eee 8h eee (000)| April 113 | — 24.2 — 29.4 
IPrainiges! «ct ssomteus = aco. -eo ter eee (000)| April 67 | — 5.6 — 7.0 
PAM HG soci cheba ded saab oiroe (000)| April 42 = Sah — 27.6 
Without work and seeking work.......-....-- (000)} April 457 | — 13.5 — 22.6 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days..........- (000)} April 28 — 12.5 — 12. 
Industrial employment (1949=100)................| February 114.7| — 0.4 + 3.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100).........-- February 108.9) + 0.4 + 4.1 
Tam mtg ahi OMe arereserosye si sieinyeiete - Gpeietaweterse sisi “>is Ist Qtr. 1962 11,.762 _ — 0.7 
Destined to the labour force.............--+-+- Ist Qtr. 1962 5,710 — + 6.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes*and lockOutssnces soso ee Fle ewe seine oo April 40 | = 18.1 + 33.3 
Novofmworkers involvediec.ce-. ah). doves Meee...» eAprill 12,328 — 0.8 + 96.8 
Duration in man-days......----:0.seseee eee e sees April 142,770} — 7.2 +141.0 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind, comp.)..| February $80.18 | + 1.1 + 3.1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).....-.-++-++++++++ February $ 1.86 0.0 + 2.2 
Average hours worked per week (mig) vee teers +c February AQUI eaten, + 0.7 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).........++++-++s+05: February $75.97 + 0.7 + 3.5 
Consumer price index (1949=100)........-------+5 April 130.3 + 0.5 + 0.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949 = 100) ie +. 2 Ae Sieger etter Slerauet titer =) << - February 140.3 + 0.7 + 3.0 
Total labour income........--..++++++0++: $000,000| February 1,576 | + 0.6 + 6.9 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)............2-2+ sere ee ees March 182:5°|) -+-~ 0.1 + 10.9 
Mantiacturings.) ceescsecsclseecs see creinae ee ces March 1600 || ==: 0:8 + 9.4 
Warr h Les. es A SS ew arate owe March 159.1 + 0.8 + 11.6 
Nion-durablesoistl.cetietks tibiae ptdibbtoudoate » 2% March 160.8 | + 0.8 + 7.6 


(a) Distribution of the 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion B 
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se figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 


ureau of Statistics. See also page 275, February issue. 
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Collective Bargaining Review 





Economics and Research Branch 
oe eS ee per 


Collective Bargaining in April 


Early in April, the Hotel and Club 
Employees’ Union and the CPR-operated 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto signed a three- 
year agreement that increases wages by 
3z cents an hour in two instalments—2+4 
cents immediately and 1 cent 18 months 
later. 

The new contract provides, in addition, 
for seven calendar days notice of layoff 
for employees hired before April 1, 1954 
and four hours notice for employees hired 
after that date and for those working in 
the laundry, coffee shop and garage. A 
voluntary check-off supersedes the previous 
compulsory payment of union dues and the 
straight seniority principle is modified by 
the proviso that employees must be quali- 
fied to perform the work. 

The new agreement, replacing the pre- 
vious contract that expired in August 1960, 
ended a 50-week strike that began April 
24, 1961 when the union rejected the com- 
pany’s offer to increase wages by 24 cents 
an hour in an 18-month contract and a 
proposal to reduce notice of layoff. Other 
issues that prolonged the dispute were the 
hotel’s proposals to qualify the seniority 
provisions by management’s judgment as to 
competence and ability and to institute a 
voluntary check-off. To maintain operations 
during the strike, the Royal York Hotel 
brought in key personnel from other CPR 
hotels across Canada and hired additional 
staff locally. 

When the hotel gave the strikers the 
alternative of returning to work by July 
16 or of being discharged, the union sought 
permission from the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board to prosecute the company under 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act. The 
Hotel and Club Employees’ Union contended 
that the company had threatened to dis- 
miss and had refused to employ or con- 
tinue to employ workers exercising their 
rights under the Act. The Board decided 
that the issues involved were questions of 
law that could be settled only by the courts 
and therefore granted the union leave to 
prosecute, 

In the court action that ensued, the Royal 
York Hotel’s decision to dismiss striking 
employees was upheld in October on the 
grounds that no section of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act specifically grants 
the right to strike but merely restricts that 
right; that the right to strike is a common 
law right; that at the time of the strike 
no collective agreement was in effect, and 
thus employees were under individual con- 
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tracts which, by common law, must be 
terminated before employees cease to work; 
therefore, no strike could have been prop- 
erly called nor could employees have 
ceased to work without first terminating 
their individual contracts (L.G., Dec. 1961, 
D. 1277). 

The union appealed this ruling to the 
Ontario Court of Appeal, which, in Decem- 
ber, reversed the lower court decision on 
the grounds that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act preserves the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee by providing that no 
person shall be deemed to have ceased to 
be an employee by reason only of his 
ceasing to work for his employer as the 
result of a strike; that the right to strike 
is implicitly recognized in the Act inasmuch 
as the statute limits the right to strike; that 
there is no basis in law for the theory that 
employees must resign before going on 
strike—the Act defines a strike as a cessa- 
tion of work by employees and contemplates 
a strike by employees, not a refusal of 
ex-employees to go back to work; that 
participation in a strike is a lawful right, 
the Act stipulating that no employer shall 
refuse to employ or continue to employ, 
or threaten an employee with dismissal for 
exercising his rights under the ACETCLAG: 
March, p. 347). 

In April, the Royal York Hotel referred 
the case to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
claiming that it had a legal right to dismiss 
certain employees during the strike. 

While the strike was in progress, the 
Premier of Ontario arranged meetings be- 
tween the parties; later, the Ontario Minis- 
ter of Labour made recommendations, 
which the union members rejected. In the 
closing weeks of the strike, the Government 
of Ontario retained H. Carl Goldenberg, 
industrial relations mediator, who assisted 
in the settlement of the dispute. It was 
agreed that the striking employees would 
return to work in stages by August 30 and 
would maintain the seniority, pension and 
vacation rights they held before the strike. 

On April 18, an eight-week strike at 
Chrysler Corporation came to an end when 
the company and the United Auto Workers 
concluded a three-year agreement covering 
about 3,000 workers at Windsor. The settle- 
ment terms include a total Wage increase of 
17 cents an hour over the three-year period 
and improved S.U.B., group life insurance, 
weekly sickness and accident benefits as 
well as a supplementary pension between 
the ages of 65 and 70. Negotiations had 
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been prolonged by questions involving the 
adjudication of production standards dis- 
putes. Under the new contract, an engineer 
will act as a special arbitrator to determine 
the facts involved in production standards 
disputes. 

During April, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen and the 
CPR arrived at a three-year agreement 
covering approximately 1,900 employees. 
The settlement gives firemen on passenger 
trains a total wage increase of 64 per cent 
spread over the term of the agreement, and 
to those in freight and yard service a total 
wage increase of 4 per cent. 

In the negotiations between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the CNR, 
affecting about 10,000 employees, a majority 
report of a conciliation board was released 
recommending a wage increase of 64 per 
cent over a three-year period; the minority 
report recommended a two-year agreement 
embodying a wage increase of 8 per cent. 
The union rejected the majority recommen- 
dations and proceeded to conduct a strike 
vote. The parties resumed negotiations, how- 
ever, in an attempt to reach a settlement. 

At the beginning of April, the Minister 
of Labour for Ontario held meetings with 
the Public Service Employees union and 
Ontario Hydro in an effort to obtain a 
settlement. During the talks, the union set 
April 5 as a strike deadline. A province- 
wide strike of 9,600 employees was averted, 
however, by special legislation prohibiting 
a strike against Ontario Hydro and calling 
for compulsory arbitration of the dispute. 
The Act is to be repealed when a new 
agreement comes into force. H. Carl 
Goldenberg was appointed as arbitrator and 
met with the parties in mid-April. Further 
talks were then set for the middle of May. 

In Montreal, where the Teamsters had 
been negotiating with several highway truck- 
ing companies since last summer, a concili- 
ation board recommended a wage increase 
of 16 cents an hour over a three-year period; 
the Teamsters, who were seeking 30 cents 
an hour, rejected the proposed terms of set- 
tlement and went on strike April 14. 

Three companies obtained leave to prose- 
cute the union on the grounds that it had 
violated the law by calling the strike less 


than seven days after the conciliation board 
report was issued. Eight of the companies 
involved in the dispute obtained injunctions 
which restricted picketing. 

Near the end of the month, conciliation 
officers were holding meetings with the par- 
ties in an effort to obtain a settlement. 
Some of the smaller firms signed agree- 
ments with the union, but violence occurred 
when other companies attempted to con- 
tinue trucking operations. The companies 
then complied with the authorities’ request 
for a temporary halt in operations. 

During April, the Packinghouse Workers 
signed two master agreements covering 
eight plants of Camada Packers and six 
plants of Swift Canadian; the two agree- 
ments apply to approximately 9,000 workers 
in the meat packing industry and increase 
wages by 113 cents an hour over a two- 
year period. Other provisions include four 
weeks vacation after 20 years of service 
and payment of the full cost of work 
clothing by the companies. These settle- 
ments were reached in less than two months 
of bargaining. 

In the distilling industry, the Distillery 
Workers and Hiram Walker signed a three- 
year agreement which increases wages by 
7 cents an hour the first year, by 8 to 12 
cents an hour the second year and by 10 
to 14 cents an hour the third year. The 
agreement also features a guarantee of 52 
weeks of work each year for the bulk 
of the employees and 44 weeks of work for 
the remainder. 

After 14 months of discussion, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers and the CNR 
agreed to a new arrangement designed to 
integrate three separate bargaining units 
of employees engaged in freight, express 
and cartage service and to consolidate three 
individual collective agreements that pre- 
viously covered these groups. The new 
system, which will affect approximately 
18,000 workers, will go into force June 1, 
1962 and will reduce the number of senior- 
ity categories and apply seniority over a 
wider geographical area. The feasibility of 
the new system had been tested in Edmon- 
ton during the winter months (L.G., Dec. 
1961. p- 1215), 


Collective Bargaining Scene 
Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 


(except those under negotiation in April) 


Company and Location 


Abitibi Power and Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. 


& Man. 
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Union 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 
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Company and Location 


American Motors, Brampton, Ont. ...........cccc00.... 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfid. .... 


Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ........ 


B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports. ........ 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme & 

Galt) Machine;)\Torontom!Onti. 20k, 
Cdn Carne HortmW illiampcOntimeeey See ee 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. ......................... 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond 

ch LabermvAltacas,, ae Spee Ie enG 5: deitt 
ae Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 

NG ages menos Onin eet el th an, RS Duka 
Cloak Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont... 
Coal Operators’ Assn., Alta & B.C... 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ............ 


Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ........ 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Gonsumersi™ Gast Ontil mae men main gsh 
Courtaulds Canada, CornwallstOnt, Ge ee 
David & Frere, Montreal, OUCar.. oe ee eee 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. 
Dominion Glass, Redcliff, Alta. 
Dom. Steel & Coal, Sydney giIN. Secon nee | 
Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ 
Drumheller Coal Operators Assn., Southern Alta. 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & NS. 


Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & New- 
castle, N.B. 

Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. .... 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. 


Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont, ....... 
International Harvester, Chatham, Ont. 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, 
BGP COAStee asker ae 

Marathon Coprp., Marathon, Ont. 

Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. 





New Brunswick Telephone 0.0.0.0... ccc... 
Ontario Paper, Thorold, Ont. 


Provincial Paper, thoroldiOntage eee ee 
Pulp & paper mills (various), B.C. 
Que. Iron & Titanium, Sorel Quen. Melee 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... 


Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., 
Sask. & B.C. 


Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), Sask. 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens & St. Raymond, 

UG erereeessescosrmasrtemerisacssteeee ee ea 
T.C.A. Canada-wide 


University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask, 
Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. 





Union 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl. Council (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered local 


Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 


Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ CLE) 

Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Bere Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 


Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (office and 
Salaried empl.) 

Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 
empl.) 


Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered local 

Textile Council (Ind.) 


PART II—Negotiations in Progress During April 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 
Altay Govit, Telephones tr tac ad whe 4cltee: 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits 
Alimentaires), Quebec" Que Neer 
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Union 


LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location 

Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ........ 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. ............0000 
B.C. Telephone & subsidiaries ..............:cscsseeee 
Bldg., mtce. & window cleaning contractors, 

iancouvers! BiGagned | See cee teak. es 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ................ 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada 
GePAR... SYStCMI=W10 Cx cevceztect ota Raareseseeeacsesagies act ores 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. 0.0... 
Can, Wire \& Cable; , Weasides \Ont. leaccaace....: 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .............65 


Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que, peers 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 
Victoria villess iQue ee ys scrtered acme Ae, eee seen 


Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ............ 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New West- 

MIMSteD, Cay RENE S.. OHE Dy cee naa tae ecase 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. .cccc........c.c.ceeee 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ 
Donohue Bros., Clermont, Que. .....0.....cc:cccceeee 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfid. ........ 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ........ 
Dunlop "Canadas Whitby; Ont, Sesto eesse.--. 
DuPont! of *Can:.; KingstonyOnt 7p S...2220.2:.:- 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ 
ERB SBddy: WeETull , MOU Ce reac hetereertae ree 


Edmonton nCity; ge tag Mean. gocre-c< erento eee ee 
BdmontonieCity; Altay.sete. oo oe o-freass. ete e es. 
Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 

New BY eStininiSter fe. Ge gst cosetteechncet nas tetes-sserts 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

Raymond pSt. (Eit6, np Que erg. .s2se.s--,-pterenee=ncs ee 
B. F. Goodrich, Kitchener, Ont. ‘ 
Be Chateau Frontenac, (C.P.R.), Quebec, 

Se a ee et Pa cee einen BM ows 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. 
Hotel Empress, (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. ............ 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. ................ 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .............. 


International Harvester, Hamilton, Ont. ............ 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay 


oe Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 
ue. 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ........ 
Manitoba Hydro 

Manitoba Telephone 
Manitoba Telephone 


McCormick’s Ltd., London, Ont. 00.0.0... 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ...... 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances and Ken- 

ora, Ont. 
OttawaeGity,, Omtqee haters. ciesirartietioce. 
Pacific Press, Vancouver, B.C. ....... 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa and 

Toronto, Ont. 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami and Shipshaw, 

Oe: 
Price Bros., Kenogami and Riverbend, Que. ........ 
Quebec City, Que. 


Ready-mix Concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, Ont. .... 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ 
Sask. Government 
Sask. Power Corp. o.:.-.s.sceccscececeesrseesensenssuscessesesoanes 
Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que. ......cc:c eee 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. 
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Union 
Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber and Sawmill Wkrs.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ CLEC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
and I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

L.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 

ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (telephone oper- 
ators) 

Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Municipal School Empl. Federation (Ind.) (in- 
side empl.) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

CNTU-chartered local 
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Company and Location 


Spruce Falls and Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 
Ont.e. (20 R a) ies eine. 


White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver and Victoria, 
B.C 


Union 


(AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 


Paper Makers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) and 


Paper Mill Wkrs. 
others 


Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Conciliation Officer 


Acme, Borden’s and other dairies, Toronto, Ont. 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ................ 
Aluminum €o., Kingston; Ont. ....00) 200). 
Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. .... 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ...... 
Cdn, Celanese, Sorel, Que, 4214). 0 4)” 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. ........ 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont... 
Electric Auto-Lite, Sarnia, Ont. .................. 
Electro Metallurgical, Welland Ont.” 2s. 
Fisheries Assn. and Cold Storage Cos., B.C. .... 


Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast ............ 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal, Quel ee ee ee. 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ 


John Inglis, ‘Toronto, Ont!) 
Philips Electronics, Leaside, Ont. . 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville,” Ont. een. 
Safeway, Shop-Easy and others, Victoria, Van- 

couver and New Westminster, B.C. 
SP OLONTON City, + Ontong foo, ncaa, ae 
Toronto Metro, Municipality, Ont. 
Toronto Metro, Municipality, Ont. 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. 





Teamsters (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered local 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 
hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. 
CLC) 


Steelworkers ( AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 


(AFL-CIO/ 


Conciliation Board 


Building material 

Piosere Valley, B Cin Ota he ee 
C.N.R., C.P.R., and other Tailways, system-wide 
CP Roe system-wide tk NIE 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. 
Pisheries/Assn... 8.0270. 20 Gene stewie 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Bue. Algom Mines (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 

nt 


Be Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
DLS iano See ete eh ME, ox SN hl BIEL 

Steep Rock Mines, S 
Vancouver City, B.C, 
Vancouver City, B.C, 





Teamsters (Ind.) 

15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 

Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers ( AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


ONE system-wide lece.oe...eeue 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Quer... 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. 


Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, 


ue 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. 
Ontario Hydro, COMPANY =WiCe. oe treatm 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont, 


Quebec City, Que. 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 


Municipal and School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, QOuewEre ae 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, 
Ont. & Que. 
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Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
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PART Ill—Settlements Reached During April 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Avro & ORENDA ENGINES, MaLTon, ONT.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (SALARIED EMPL.) : 
2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—salary increase of 3% retroactive to Dec. 15, 1961 plus 
an additional increase of 3% eff. Dec. 8, 1962; stenographer’s salary at the end of the agreement 
will be $65.70 a wk. 

CaLGARY GENERAL HOsPITAL, Catcary, ALTA—Pusiic Empr. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—general salary increase of 2% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962. 

CaN. PackErRS (8 PLANTS), CANADA-WIDE—PACKINGHOUSE Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 6,000 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and of 54¢ an 
hr. additional eff. Apr. 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); 
2 days bereavement leave with pay (formerly 1 day); company to pay full cost of specified 
work clothing (formerly 50%) eff. July 1, 1962; sick benefits increased by $4 a wk. for male 
empl. and $2 a wk. for female empl. in fifth wk. of illness (in first 4 wks. males will receive 
$40 and females $32; in subsequent weeks, males will receive $44 and females $34); labourer’s 
rate in Toronto after April 1, 1963 will be $2.04 an hr. 

Cpn. STEEL FouNpRIES, MONTREAL, QuE—STEEL & FouNpRY Wkrs. (IND.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 4, 1961 and of 3¢ 
an hr. additional eff. Oct. 4, 1962; night shift premium increased to 12¢ (formerly 10¢); 
8 paid holidays guaranteed (formerly no pay for statutory holidays falling on week-ends); 
labourer’s rate after Oct. 4, 1962 will be $1.70 an hr. 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION, WINDsoR, ONT.—AuTo Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 3,000 empl—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 12, 1961 plus addi- 
tional wage increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 18, 1962 and Nov. 17, 1963; supplementary bene- 
fit for pensioners between ages 65 and 70; weekly S.U.B. will be 62% of gross pay plus $1.50 for 
each dependant up to 4 dependants; S.U.B. for scheduled short work weeks will be 65% of 
gross pay for each hr. of layoff in a 40-hr. wk. and 50% of gross pay for unscheduled short 
work weeks; group life insurance and weekly sickness and accident benefits increased. 

C.P.R., sYSTEM-WIDE—LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN & ENGINEMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,900 empl—total wage increase of 64% for empl. on_ passenger trains: 1% 
retroactive to July 1, 1961, 1% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1962, 1% eff. May 1, 1962, 2% eff. 
Feb. 1, 1963 and 14% eff. Feb. 1, 1964; for empl. in freight and yard service, total wage 
increase of 4% consisting of 1% retroactive to July 1, 1961, 1% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1962, 
1% eff. May 1, 1962 and 1% eff. Feb. 1, 1963; 4 wks vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 35 yrs.). 

CYANAMID OF CANADA, WELLAND, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and of 5¢ an hr. 
additional eff. Nov. 18, 1962; sweeper’s rate after Nov. 18, 1962 will be $2.03 an hr. 

DOMINION STORES, TORONTO, HAMILTON & OTHER LOCATIONS, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE 
Emer. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,350 empl.—salary increase of $3 a wk. 
retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961 and a further increase of $3 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation 
after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (for- 
merly after 23 yrs.); fully-paid hospital, medical and surgical coverage for empl. and depend- 
ants (company previously paid full premiums for empl. and 50% of premiums for dependants); 
male clerk’s salary after Nov. 1, 1962 will be $73.50 a wk. 

DunLop CANADA, TORONTO, ONT.—RuspBeR Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—across-the-board wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for production wkrs. and 7¢ 
an hr. for maintenance wkrs.; base rates for piece wkrs. increased by 3¢ an hr.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 22 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); labourer sweeper’s rate will be $1.854 an hr. 

Fur Mers. Guitp, MONTREAL, QUE.—BUTCHER WORKMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,500 empl.—minimum weekly wages increased by $5 eff. May 1, 1962, by an 
additional $5 eff. May 1, 1963 and by $2 eff. May 1, 1964; wages of empl. earning more than 
the minimum wages will be increased by $5 a wk. eff. May 1, 1962 and by $4 a wk. eff. May 1, 
1963; wages of empl. engaged exclusively in mink processing will be increased by a further 
$3 a wk.; hrs of work reduced from 374 hrs. a wk. to 36 hrs. eff. Nov. 1, 1964; employers 
will contribute 2% of payroll to the pension fund (previously 14%); life insurance will 
be increased from $1,000 to $1,250 in 1963 and to $1,500 in 1964. 

GoopYEAR TirE & RUBBER, NEW ToRONTO, ONT.—RUBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,400 empl.—wage increases of 44¢ an hr. for hourly rated empl., 
84¢ an hr. for skilled tradesmen and 4¢ an hr. for incentive wkrs.; 4 wks. vacation after 22 
yrs. of service (previously after 25 yrs.); sweeper’s new rate will be $1.88 an hr. 

Hote, Royat York (C.P.R.), Toronto, ONT.—HOTEL Empey. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 24¢ an hr. eff. April 8, 1962 and of 1¢ an 
hr. additional eff. Oct. 8, 1963; 7 calendar days’ notice of layoff for empl. hired before 
April 1, 1954 and 4 hrs. notice of layoff for empl. hired after that date and for those in the 
laundry, coffee shop and garage; voluntary check-off irrevocable during the life of the agree- 
ment superseding compulsory check-off; housemaid’s rate after Oct. 8, 1963 will be $1.152 
an hr. 

‘MANITOBA TELEPHONE—MAN. TELEPHONE ASSN. (IND.) (CLERICAL EMPL.): _l-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,400 empl.—general salary increase of 24%; straight-time overtime pay for 
clerical empl. (previously no overtime provision); imcrease in northern isolation allowances; 
clerks will receive from $171 to $218 a mo. 

MirAMICHI LUMBER, CHATHAM INDUSTRIES & OTHERS, MIRAMICHI PorTs, N.B.—Mira- 
MIcHI TRADES & Lasour (INp.): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.wage increase of 
5¢ an hr. 

(Continued on page 582) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





Services Available to Disabled Persons 


Program for vocational rehabilitation of the disabled given firm foundation 
by new Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, administered by the 
Department of Labour. Many services available under federal-provincial program 


Canada’s federal-provincial program for 
the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons, which has been developing over 
the past seven years, is now firmly estab- 
lished under the new Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of Disabled Persons Act, adminis- 
tered by the Canadian Department of 
Labour. 


Rehabilitation in Canada has drawn on 
the experience of workmen’s compensation 
boards, the rehabilitation of disabled vet- 
erans and the work of voluntary organiza- 
tions. The provinces are continually im- 
proving their services for disabled persons. 
Under the new Act, the federal Govern- 
ment will continue to share in the costs of 
these programs and to provide consultant 
services to the provinces. 


Varied Services 


Services of assessment and counselling, 
restoration, vocational training and employ- 
ment placement are made available to 
individual disabled persons to help them 
become vocationally useful. Many of the 
services, including assessment, are made 
available to the individual without charge. 
Where costs are involved, the individual’s 
ability to contribute is taken into account. 
Generally excepted from this program are 
those disabled persons eligible to receive 
similar services under workmen’s compen- 
sation or from the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 


An individual who has a disability that 
prevents him from earning his living or a 
disabled person who is handicapped in the 
performance of household duties may be 
able to benefit from these vocational rehab- 
ilitation services. Such individuals may apply 
directly to the provincial rhabilitation 
authorities for assessment and considera- 
tion. 


Assessment is the first step in vocational 
rehabilitation. This service is offered to dis- 
abled persons to establish the nature of the 
disability and its effects on the life of the 
individual and to decide whether the con- 
dition can be improved or the resulting 
disability lessened by restorative measures. 
As well as medical assessment, a social 
assessment is made to determine the in- 
dividual’s personal resources and to see how 
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these may contribute to his progress and 
plans. A vocational assessment is provided 
to evaluate the person’s potentialities in rela- 
tion to available occupations. 

All the vocational rehabilitation services 
provided for a disabled person under this 
program are designed to help him achieve 
greater independence. He may require re- 
medial or restorative services such as medi- 
cal or surgical treatment, physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy, speech therapy or an 
aid such as a brace or artificial limb. These 
restorative services are procured through 
the provincial rehabilitation authorities 
from physicians or surgeons and from other 
qualified personnel in hospitals and re- 
habilitation centres. 

In many cases the disabled person will 
require vocational training in order to 
qualify him for a particular occupation. 
Vocational training for disabled persons 
is provided under the federal-provincial 
technical and vocational training program. 

When the disabled person is ready for 
employment, the Special Placement Services 
of the National Employment Service are 
utilized to place him in a job suitable to 
his abilities, skills and interests. 


Rehabilitation Counsellors 


Throughout his period of rehabilitation 
the disabled person usually receives the 
Support and guidance of a rehabilitation 
counsellor working in the provincial re- 
habilitation program, who helps him to 
take advantage of the services he requires 
in the most beneficial way. 

Experience has shown that for best 
results, rehabilitation measures should be 
started early, that is, when it is known 
that an illness, injury or condition is going 
to result in a permanent disability. It is 
important that this be recognized by every- 
one concerned with the disabled. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
is an attempt to seek out as many as pos- 
sible of Canada’s disabled who may benefit 
from vocational rehabilitation services. This 
effort, to be successful, requires the close 
co-operation of government and voluntary 
bodies, as well as of all sections of the 
community. 
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Older Workers 


Social, Economic Problems of Older Workers 


“Too old fo hire’ keeps potentially productive workers from contributing to 
national economy and from paying share of taxation, and they ultimately become 
a burden on the remainder of society. Situation detrimental to the economy 


If potentially productive workers are 
unable—because they are “too old to hire” 
—to contribute to the national economy 
and to pay their share of taxation, they 
must ultimately become a burden on the 
remainder of society, says H. L. Douse, 
Chief, Division on Older Workers, Depart- 
ment of Labour, in an article, “The Social 
and Economic Problem of the Older 
Worker,” written for La Revue du Travail, 
published by the Belgian Department of 
Labour. 

“If at the same time the percentage of 
older people in the population increases, 
the load to be borne by the productive 
segment of society grows larger while the 
working segment grows proportionately 
smaller.” The effects of this increasing 
burden, the article says, when coupled with 
the loss of production of the idle workers, 
cannot fail to be detrimental to a nation’s 
economy. 

The worker in his forties or fifties who 
is gainfully employed is a respected citizen 
in his community; but if unemployed, he 
becomes a person no one wants to hire. 

Age discrimination in employment—the 
root of the social and economic problem 
of the older worker—results first from the 
current prejudice in favour of youth. The 
victims of the emphasis on youth are the 
middle-aged and older persons who become 
unemployed. 

In only a few occupations, such as pro- 
fessional sport or hazardous vocations re- 
quiring top physical condition, are people 
in their prime essential. For thousands of 
industrial occupations, top physical condi- 
tion is not necessary. 

Partly as a result of the myth that 
persons over 40 years are past their prime, 
“about one third of the unemployed in 
Canada at any given time are aged 40 or 
over.” And many younger persons who are 
barred from applying for jobs because 
maximum hiring ages are set as low as 35 
or even 30 are added to the unemployment 
figure. 

The “Help Wanted” advertisement in 
metropolitan newspapers provide conclusive 
evidence that too many people subscribe 
to the myth. A study of 950 such adver- 
tisements in 1959 found that 490—more 
than 51 per cent—contained definite age 
restrictions. Only 18 expressed willingness 
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to accept applicants up to 50 years of age, 
and only 13 described the position adver- 
tised as a training job for young men and 
women. The remaining 460 advertisements 
did not mention age restrictions but it was 
impossible to tell how many of the em- 
ployers might have considered age when 
interviewing applicants. 

Age discrimination can arise from causes 
other than prejudice: misguided attitudes 
and false beliefs about the capabilities of 
mature workers. 

It is true that physical capacity declines 
as age advances. But technological advances 
and the wider use of machines are making 
declining physical capacity less significant. 

It is also true that educational standards 
are generally lower among the older unem- 
ployed. In earlier times there was not the 
emphasis on education that exists today, 
and there were many more unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs that did not require much 
formal education. The present program for 
training unemployed workers does not im- 
pose age limits (L.G., March, p. 298). 
Younger people today are obtaining more 
education, so that future generations of 
older workers are not likely to lack educa- 
tional qualifications. 

“Unfortunately some older job applicants 
jeopardize their chances by their own atti- 
tudes.” They may present a rather inflexible 
state of mind that resists change, may think 
they do not need further training, and may 
over-value their skills and experience. 

The policy of promotions from within 
followed by some companies in order to 
provide career opportunities for their em- 
ployees has the result that all new openings 
are at the starting level. Older job appli- 
cants are usually not interested in beginning 
again at the bottom. 

In the latter part of his article Mr. Douse 
deals with Canadian efforts to minimize the 
older worker problem: the educational pro- 
gram conducted by the Department and 
the National Employment Service, the 
special counselling service begun by NES 
in 1947, and the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Older Workers. He refers to three 
publications of the Department: “Pension 
Plans and the Employment of Older Work- 
ers,” “The Aging Worker in the Canadian 
Economy,” and “Age and Performance in 
Retail Trade.” 
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Women’s Bureau 





Canadian Legislation on Women’s Work 
Compared with Standards of the ILO 


Publication in a recent report* of stand- 
ards of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion concerning the employment of women 
permits comparison with Canadian labour 
standards legislation affecting women’s 
work. 

The majority of ILO standards apply to 
workers of both sexes, but the ILO has 
endorsed certain specialized standards for 
women’s work. The aim of these is two-fold: 
to safeguard the health of women workers 
and their children, and to promote and 
protect women’s rights in employment. 


Non-discrimination—Women’s rights in 
employment are stressed in several ILO 
Conventions (a Convention requires a 
ratifying country to put into effect certain 
standards). Most explicit among these is 
the 1958 Convention on Discrimination in 
Employment, which forbids discrimination 
in employment and occupation on grounds 
of sex. 

In Canada, under fair employment prac- 
tices legislation passed by Parliament and 
six provincial legislatures, discrimination on 
the grounds of sex is not specifically out- 
lawed. 


Vocational Training—Several ILO Rec- 
ommendations dealing with vocational 
training—a Recommendation is not legally 
binding but is a guide for governments 
wishing to promote certain standards—pro- 
vide that workers of both sexes should have 
equal rights of admission to all technical 
and vocational schools, and that appropriate 
technical and vocational training facilities 
should be provided for occupations in which 
women and girls are mainly employed. 

In Canada there are no legal barriers 
to the access of women to technical and 
vocational training. 


Equal remuneration—Best known among 
ILO standards to ensure the promotion 
and protection of women’s rights in em- 
ployment is the Convention on Equal 
Remuneration for Men and Women for 
Work of Equal Value. Adopted in 1951, 
this Convention has been ratified by 39 
countries. In Canada, Parliament and eight 
provincial legislatures have passed equal 
pay legislation. 





* International Labour Organization Activities of 
Special Interest from the Standpoint of the Employ- 
ment of Women. Report by the International Labour 
Office to the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women. 
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Maternity protection—The Maternity Pro- 
tection Convention of 1952, a revision of 
one adopted in 1919, has been ratified by 
seven countries. Applying to women in 
industrial, non-industrial and agricultural 
occupations, including women wage earners 
working at home, it specifies that a woman 
worker is entitled to at least 12 weeks 
leave at the time of her confinement and 
may not be dismissed during this time; she 
is entitled also to cash and medical benefits 
provided by social insurance or public 
funds during this leave. 

This type of legislation is not in effect 
anywhere in Canada. 


Night work—A Convention that forbids 
night work for women in industry, except 
in family enterprises, has been ratified by 
30 countries. Women in managerial and 
technical jobs and women engaged in health 
and welfare services are not within the 
scope of this Convention. In a national 
emergency, night work may be permitted. 

Some Canadian provinces prohibit night 
work in factories. In a number of provinces, 
employers are required by law to furnish 
transportation for women (mainly in 
restaurants) who work late. 


Unhealthy employment—The employ- 
ment of women on underground work in a 
mine is prohibited by a 1935 Convention 
which has been ratified by 62 countries. In 
all provinces of Canada, women are pro- 
hibited from working underground in a 
mine. 

A Recommendation of 1919 provides 
that women should not be employed in a 
number of industrial processes involving 
proximity to lead and zinc. Several Cana- 
dian provinces have enacted laws to regu- 
late employment of workers exposed to 
substances containing these metals. 

In 1960 the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted the Radiation Protection 
Recommendation providing that women of 
child-bearing age should not be exposed 
to high radiation risks in their work. A 
number of Canadian provinces have legis- 
lation providing for radiation hazard con- 
trol but no regulations have yet been issued. 

Welfare and health measures—A 1956 
Recommendation provides that, where 
women and young persons have reasonable 
Opportunities for sitting at their work, seats 
should be provided for them. The provision 

(Continued on page 592) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Ratifications of ILO Conventions Top 2,500 


Peru ratifies 31, Italy 2 and Greece 4, bringing total fo 2,535. Two hundred 
and ten ratifications registered in 1961. Thirty years required to reach 1,000, 
11 years for next 1,000 and less than two years for further 500 ratifications 


The Government of Peru in the first 
week of April ratified 31 international 
labour Conventions. The total of interna- 
tional labour Conventions ratified by Peru 
now stands at 57. 


On April 10, Italy ratified two Conven- 
tions: Seafarers’ Pensions Convention, 1946 
(No. 71), and the Fishermen’s Articles of 
Agreement Convention, 1959 (No. 114). 
The Seafarers’ Pensions Convention will 
now come into force because of the Italian 
ratification. 


The text of this Convention, adopted in 
Seattle in 1946, requires, as do certain 
other maritime Conventions, a certain num- 
ber of ratifications by countries listed in 
the Convention. Three of these ratifying 
countries must have at least one million 
gross register tons of shipping each. Other 
countries that have ratified this Convention 
include Argentina, Bulgaria, France, Nor- 
way, The Netherlands and Peru. 

The Fishermen’s Articles of Agreement 
Convention, adopted in 1959, has received 
eight ratifications. 

Italy has now ratified 61 Conventions. 
Ratifications now total 2,535. 

The number of ratifications of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions topped the 
2,500 mark on March 30, when the Greek 
Government in communicated four new 
ratifications, bringing the total to exactly 
25018 

Two hundred and ten ratifications of 
International Labour Conventions were re- 
gistered by the ILO during 1961. The total 
number of ratifications at the end of the 
year stood a 2,452. 

In addition, 261 declarations of applica- 
tion or acceptance of Conventions in respect 
of non-metropolitan territories were regis- 
tered during 1961. 

During the past 10 years ratifications 
have been arriving at an increasingly rapid 
rate. Thirty years elapsed between the 
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The Radiation Protection Convention 
(No. 115), adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1960, has received a 


sufficient number of ratifications to bring it 
into force on June 17, 1962. 





adoption of the first ILO Conventions in 
1919 and the registration of the 1,000th 
ratification in 1949; the 2,000th ratification 
was communicated some 11 years later in 
the middle of 1960; it has now taken less 
than two years for a further 500 to be 
received. 

This accelerated pace is due in part 
to the acceptance by new member States in 
Africa of obligations under Conventions 
previously applicable to them when they 
were non-metropolitan territories. 

Of the 102 member Sates, all but two 
have ratified at least one ILO Convention. 
Seventeen member States have ratified 40 
or more Conventions, and two member 
States have ratified 73 Conventions. Of the 
116 Conventions so far adopted, exactly 
100 have come into force or will shortly 
do so. 

Each Convention is a legal instrument 
regulating some aspect of labour conditions, 
social welfare or human rights; it is con- 
ceived as a model for national legislation. 
Once a member country has ratified a Con- 
vention, it is obliged to report periodically 
to the ILO on how it is giving effect to the 
provisions of that Convention. In addition, 
permanent machinery has been established 
to supervise the way in which governments 
comply with their obligations under ratified 
Conventions. 

Since the establishment of the ILO in 
1919, a total of 116 Conventions and 115 
Recommendations have been adopted. Taken 
together, these form the International La- 
bour Code. 
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TEAMWORK 


INDUSTRY 


Cost reductions averaging well over $50,- 
000 a year for the past seven years have 
been achieved through interdepartmental 
co-operation at the E. B. Eddy Company 
in Hull, Que. 

G. J. Glass, head of the company’s pur- 
chasing department, reports that this is 
equivalent to the profit that would be 
derived from about one million dollars 
worth of sales. Mr. Glass explained that 
the savings resulted from a company-wide 
“value analysis” program that appealed 
to the individual to contribute his or her 
part. In many cases, he said, the reductions 
were unsuspected or easily overlooked in 
the day-to-day operations of the mill. Em- 
ployees are urged to keep in mind the pro- 
gram’s key word, “function”—the special 
purpose for which an item is intended. 

* * 2K 


City council at Cornwall, Ont., has 
announced that a special labour-manage- 
ment committee will be set up to comple- 
ment the existing labour relations committee 
that negotiates with union-represented city 
workers. The committee will meet once 
every two months to discuss problems ex- 
clusive of wage negotiations. The move 
was suggested by the National Union of 
Public Service Employees, representing city 
works department employees. 


Four civic officials of Stratford, Ont., have 
endorsed the achievements of the board of 
works labour-management committee that 
represents city council and works employees. 
L. Teick, finance committee chairman, 
B. Schooley, board of works chairman, 
D. Thornton, city engineer, and R. Brown, 
board of works superintendent, believe that 
their work “has been greatly assisted by 
the committee, and that the team spirit 
encouraged by the committee has benefited 
both labour and management and pro- 
moted better understanding among city 
council, heads of departments and em- 
ployees.” 





No problems affecting labour and man- 
agement would remain unsolved if the two 
parties wanted to co-operate. D. W. Forgie, 
representative of the International Hod 
Carriers’ Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America (AFL-CIO/CLO), offered 
this point of view during a panel discussion 
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arranged in Ottawa by the American Society 
of Heating, Refrigerating and Air Condi- 
tioning Engineers. 

The question, “Can management and 
unions get together?” was examined jointly 
by Mr. Forgie and Robert Campeau, presi- 
dent of the Campeau Construction Com- 
pany Ltd. Bernard Wilson, director of the 
Industrial Relations Branch, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, was panel moderator. Mr. 
Campeau suggested that the federal Govern- 
ment appoint a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into union-management relations in 
Canada. 

* * * 

Industrial disputes can usually be traced 
to failure in communication between man- 
agement and workers, claims British Labour 
Minister John Hare. Modern industrial units 
were so big, he added, that it was no longer 
possible for the boss to know each of his 
men personally. Managements may have 
failed to get across to employees a clear 
understanding of their aims, and the reac- 
tion of workers may have failed to reach 
managements. 

Speaking at an international labour- 
Management seminar convened by the 
Organization of Economic Co-operation and 
Development at the Ministry of Labour, 
Mr. Hare warned that unless good relation- 
ships existed between management and 
workers, productivity would not increase. 

* * * 

When an employee deserves it, directors 
of plants should not be afraid to show 
openly their confidence in him. So says 
R. D. Hindson, Ottawa vice president of 
the Canadian Institute of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. “We should give all the encourage- 
ment, enthusiasm, interest and comprehen- 
sion necessary to develop the personality 
of our employees,” he added. He dealt 
with labour-management meetings. 

* * * 

W. C. Briggs of Montreal, general man- 
ager of Bathurst Power and Paper, told a 
company labour-management dinner meet- 
ing in Bathurst, N.B. recently that both 
management and employees would have to 
co-ordinate their efforts and co-operate in 
order to create and maintain new markets 
in the face of growing competition in both 
the domestic and foreign markets, 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Sery- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during March. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and ordered one representation 
vote. During the month the Board received 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 605 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
including owner-drivers, based in British 
Columbia, employed by Gill Interprovincial 
Lines, Ltd., North Burnaby, B.C. (L.G., 
Feb., p. 157). (See Reasons for Judgment 
below). 

2. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers of America, 
Local Union No. 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees working in 
and out of the province of Alberta, em- 
ployed by Rice and Trimble Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta. (L.G., Feb. p. 157). 

3. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers of America, 
Local Union No. 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees working in 
and out of the province of Alberta, em- 
ployed by Gossett and Sons Transport 
Limited, Calgary, Alta. (L.G., Feb., p. 157). 

4, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in highway service in 
the province of Newfoundland (L.G., 
March, p. 332). 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of building cleaners 
employed by Allied Building Services Ltd. 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


in the performance of its contracts with the 
federal Department of Transport for clean- 
ing services at the Montreal International 


Airport, Dorval, Que. (L.G., March, p. 
332); 
6. Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union 


Local No. 848 of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Atlantic Broadcasters Ltd., 
Antigonish, N.S., employed at radio station 
CJFX (L.G., March, p. 332). 

7. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Channel Seven Tele- 
vision Ltd., employed in the photography 
department at station CJAY-TV, Winnipeg, 
Man. (L.G., March, p. 333). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106, General Truck 
Driver’s Local 938, and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 91, 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicants, Taggart Service 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent, and 
Taggart Service Limited Employees Asso- 
ciation, intervener (L.G., April, p. 442). 

The Board directed that the names of the 
applicants and intervener be on the ballot 
in the vote which affected a unit of truck 
drivers and dockmen employed by the com- 
pany, operating in and out of Montreal, 
Que., and Toronto, Pembroke, Perth, Ren- 
frew, Ottawa, Hawkesbury and Kingston, 
Ont. (Returning Officers: G. A. Lane and 
G. E. Plant). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union 
Local No. 848 of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 





This section covers proceedings under th 
Act, involving the administrative services Ol 
Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 


gation 
Labour 
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e Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
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States and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Atlantic Television Co. 
Ltd., Antigonish, N.S., employed at Tele- 
vision Station CFXU-TV (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
ticket sales agents employed at Edmonton, 


Alta., and Winnipeg, Man., by Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. (Investigating 
Officer: W. E. Sproule). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of dock and shed em- 
ployees and equipment operators employed 
by Coastwise Pier Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 








Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Industrial Fatalities 


(Continued from page 611) 


crease of 24 from the 199 recorded in 1960. 
In manufacturing, there wre 171 fatalities, 
a decrease of 15 from the 186 reported in 
the previous year. In the transportation, 
storage and communications industry, 153 
fatalities were recorded, one less than in 
1960. 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon Tequest to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
























































Fatalities in mining and quarrying num- 
bered 123 deaths during the year, a decrease 
of 57 from the previous year. In the 
logging industry, there were 98 fatalities, 
a decrease of 33 from the 131 in this in- 
dustry in 1960. 

Fatality rates by industries are shown in 
the chart on page 511. 
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REASONS FOR JUDGMENT 
in application for certification affecting 


Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup Men and 
Dockmen’s Union Local 605, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


and 
Gill Interprovincial Lines, Ltd. 


The Applicant applies to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the Respondent, including owner drivers, 
based in British Columbia, except office 
and sales staff and those excluded by the 
Act, and excepting foremen, and dis- 
patchers, mechanics and shop employees. 


This unit might be alternatively described 
as “all employees of the Respondent based 
in British Columbia classified as dock fore- 
man, dockman, owner driver and line 
driver, excluding office staff, sales staff, 
dispatchers, mechanics and shop employees. 


At the date of the application, December 
7, 1961, there were 59 persons in the 
proposed bargaining unit of whom 7 were 
dock workers, 19 were owner drivers and 
33 were drivers. 


The Respondent is an_ interprovincial 
trucking undertaking engaged in hauling 
freight by road transport from British 
Columbia into the Province of Quebec and 
return, and from British Columbia into 
the Province of Ontario, and return. In 
these operations the haul routing is from 
Vancouver south through the State of 
Washington and thence east through the 
northern states of the United States of 
America and thence up to Canada via 
Windsor and return by the same general 
routing. A wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Respondent, Gill Interstate Lines Inc., has 
been formed by the Respondent for licens- 
ing and tax purposes in the United States. 


The Respondent contends that the owner 
drivers included in the proposed bargaining 
unit are independent contractors and not 
employees, and that the drivers and driver 
helpers in the proposed unit are employees 
of these independent contractors and are 
not employees of the Respondent. 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, 
Vice Chairman and Acting Chairman, and 
E. R. Complin, J. A. D’Aoust and A. J. 
Hills, members. The Judgment of the Board 


was delivered by the Vice Chairman and 
Acting Chairman. 
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The evidence given and the arguments 
made at the hearing before the Board 
were directed to this issue between the 
parties. 

At the date of the application, the Re- 
spondent owned 52 trailers used in its 
interprovincial trucking operations and 21 
tractors to haul these trailers. Of these 2] 
tractors, 7 were owned by the Respondent 
and 14 were leased by the Respondent 
from individual owners thereof. In prac- 
tically all instances, the tractor owner-lessor 
was also the driver of the leased tractor 
employed by the Respondent in its opera- 
tions. 

Prior to the end of December 1961, a 
collective agreement between the applicant 
and respondent was in effect from Novem- 
ber, 1958, to run to June 30, 1961, and 
extended by agreement between the parties 
to December 31, 1961, covering the drivers 
of all equipment operated by the Respond- 
ent as owner or lessee within the eleven 
western states of the United States of 
America, and British Columbia, and their 
terms and conditions of employment. 

In the latter part of December 1961, the 
company made a change in its arrange- 
ments for the operation of the tractors used 
to draw the Respondent’s trailers. The Re- 
spondent sold 6 of the 7 tractors which it 
owned at that time and cancelled at that 
time all the existing leasing arrangements 
with the tractor owners. In place thereof, 
under written agreement, between the re- 
spondent and tractor owner, the tractor 
owner undertakes, inter alia, during the 
term of the agreement that runs to June 30, 
1962, to make and keep the tractor or 
tractors covered by the agreement available 
for use and to keep the same available at all 
times during the term of the agreement for 
use, for hauling the Respondent’s trailers, 
and to provide a driver and competent 
assistant to be approved by the Respondent 
at its discretion. 
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The Respondent has the right to lease or 
sublease the tractor to its subsidiary U.S. 
Corporation, the Gill Interstate Lines Inc., 
and the right to specify when and where the 
tractor may be used, provided only that as 
far as possible the tractor will be used in 
rotation with the remainder of the Re- 
spondent’s fleet of tractors whether owned 
or leased. 

The owner is prohibited from doing busi- 
ness on his own with the tractor nor can he 
dispose of the tractor without the consent 
of the Respondent. In event that the driver 
or assistant provided by the owner is un- 
satisfactory to the Respondent, the owner 
shall at any time at the request of the 
Respondent, discharge any driver for cause. 
He undertakes to require the tractor driver 
and assistant, including himself, to abide 
by and obey the rules and regulations 
whether written or oral, that the Respondent 
imposes or may impose for the safe conduct 
of the trailers in which goods are hauled 
for or by the Respondent, or for the 
conduct of its business including the num- 
der of trips for each such man before a 
trip off. 


The owner shall, unless otherwise agreed 
by the Respondent, require any driver or 
assistant, including the owner, to be a 
member of a trade union, the local whereof 
may be nominated by any local with which 
the Respondent may have a collective agree- 
ment, and in any event, by a local affiliated 
with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

The agreement also stipulates the mini- 
mum wage the owner shall pay the driver. 
The Respondent undertakes to pay the 
owner a specified sum per mile for the 
use and operation of the tractor as provided 
in the agreement against which will be 
charged, inter alia, expenditures for oil, 
bridge and highway tolls, state and pro- 
vincial taxes and licences, vehicle repairs 
and insurance. 

The owner undertakes to pay all wages, 
living allowances, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance and other statu- 
tory deductions with respect to the drivers 
and assistants employed by him in or about 
the tractor including the servicing thereof. 
This is subject to other provisions in the 
agreement, one of which is that the driver 
and assistant shall be paid in accordance 
with any collective agreement in force from 
time to time, between the Respondent and 
the Teamster’s Union, poviding that pay- 
ment of such wages may be made by the 
Respondent on behalf of the owner and 
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deducted by the Respondent from monies 
due the owner under the agreement. 


The tractor is to be employed solely 
and exclusively for the Respondent’s busi- 
ness and shall be painted in the Respond- 
ent’s colours, bearing the name “Gill” in 
prominent letters. The tractor licences and 
insurance are taken out by and in the 
name of the Respondent. By arrangement 
between the Respondent and the owner, the 
Respondent may undertake to handle all 
the accounting and keep the accounts of 
the owner in respect of the operation of 
the tractor in the Respondent’s service for 
a monthly service charge of ten dollars. 


An examination of the rules and regula- 
tions of the Respondent imposed upon the 
drivers and helpers pursuant to the agree- 
ment, shows that these are very far reach- 
ing as to the manner in which the driver, 
irrespective of whether he is the tractor 
owner or simply the driver or assistant, 
shall do his work. These are the same rules 
and regulations that were applied by the 
Respondent and imposed upon owner driv- 
ers and helpers on tractors operated by the 
Respondent under the arrangements in 
effect prior to the end of December 1961. 

In the reasons for judgment delivered by 
McFarlane J. of the British Columbia Su- 
preme Court in the case of McDonald et 
al vs. Associated Fuels Ltd. et al (1954) 
3, D.L.R. 775, it was said in considering 
the tests to be applied in determining 
whether a person was a servant or an 
independent contractor: “There are many 
elements to be considered of which some 
are as follows: the nature of the task 
undertaken, the freedom of action allowed, 
the retention of the right to prescribe the 
exact work and of the power or right to 
direct the particular work to be done; the 
fact that the person in question devotes or 
may be bound to devote either the whole 
of his time to the work directed or so 
much thereof as the person directing the 
work shall require as and when the person 
receiving directions shall be given such 
directions.” 


The test to be applied here is in whom 
rests the right to say in what manner the 
work shall be done. 

It is apparent from the evidence pre- 
sented at the hearing that the Respondent 
has the right to exercise and does exercise 
very complete and far-reaching control over 
the manner in which the drivers of the 
tractors, without distinction as between 
Owner drivers, or assistants, carry out and 
discharge their duties, including both how 
and when they do so. 
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Upon the basis of the evidence submitted 
to it the Board finds that the owner drivers, 
drivers and helpers in the proposed bar- 
gaining unit are employees within the 
meaning of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

No question has been raised as to the 
appropriateness of a bargaining unit com- 
posed of British Columbia-based drivers. 
In the circumstances of this case the Board 
finds a unit comprised of all employees of 
the Respondent based in British Columbia, 
classified as dock foreman, dockman, owner 
driver, assistant driver, and line driver, ex- 
cluding office staff, sales staff, despatchers, 
mechanics and shop employees, to be ap- 
propriate and that a majority of the em- 


ployees in the said unit were members in 
good standing of the applicant. 
An order for certification will issue ac- 
cordingly. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice Chairman and Acting Chairman, 
For the Board. 


RatpH B. CAMPBELL, 
R. E. CockINaG, 
For the Applicant. 


HAROLD FREEMAN, 
JAMES McDUvuFF, 
For the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 1, 1962. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 
The Canadian Union of Operating Engineers 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Division and Milliken Division), Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and Local 796 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners Union, Local 802, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Canadian National Railways, Mul- 
grave, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

5. Sydney and Louisburg Railway Com- 
pany, Glace Bay, N.S., and Lodge No. 
684 of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

6. Canadian Marconi Company (CFCF- 
TV), Montreal, and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., and Local 326 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

8. Canadian Arsenals Limited, Long 
Branch, Ont., and Canadian Guards Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 
The Canadian Union of Operating Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(see above). 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and System Division No. 7 of 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
March, p. 333). 

3. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Offices: C. E. Poirier) 
(L.G., March, p. 333). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Division and Milliken Division), Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America (L.G., April, p. 444). 

2. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway; Midland 
Railway of Manitoba; and Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway Company, and the nego- 
tiating committee representing the Asso- 
ciated Non-Operating Unions (no-concilia- 
tion officer previously appointed). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in February to deal 
with a dispute between British Columbia 
Towboat Owners’ Association (certain mem- 
ber companies), and Local 400 of the 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (L.G., April, p. 
444), was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of Cyril White of Van- 
couver as Chairman. Mr. White was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C. and Jack Lawson, 
both of Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the Asso- 
ciation and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between the Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau, Toronto (repre- 
senting 47 companies within federal juris- 
diction), and Locals 879, 880 and 938 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., April, p. 444), was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of 
Belleville, Ont. as Chairman. Judge Ander- 
son was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Michael O’Brien and Paul Siren, 
both of Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the Bureau 
and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, Leitch 
Transport Limited, Norris Grain Company 
Limited (Steamship Division) as_repre- 
sented by the Association of Lake Car- 
riers, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (L.G., April, p. 444). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited (Pacific Coast Service), Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
March, p. 334). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


3. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Mountain and 
Prairie Regions, and including Newfound- 
land District), and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., Oct. 
1961, p. 1040). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Mountain and 
Prairie Regions, and including Newfound- 
land District), and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., Oct. 
1961, p. 1040). 


2. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1657 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(checkers and cargo repairmen) (L.G.,, 
March, p. 334). 


3. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions), and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (L.G., Feb., 
p.e158)2 


4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Re- 
gions and Quebec Central Railway Com- 
pany), and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., Feb., p. 158). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, Leitch Transport Limited 
and Norris Grain Company Limited (Steamship Division) 
as represented by The Association of Lake Carriers 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 


Statement by the Chairman 
Honourable. Sir: 

The situation as to the proceedings of 
our Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
in the above matter, to date, is as follows: 

“I believe. that, as the steps taken by 
the Union have prevented us from carrying 
out our statutory duties and making a 
Report to the Honourable Minister of 
Labour, no useful purpose can be served 
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from continuing the proceedings of the 
Board, if and when we are so permitted.” 


Respectfully yours, 


(Sed.) G. D, LAVIOLETTE, 
Chairman 
March 26, 1962. 


Statement by the Board Member 
Dear Sir: 


As you know, you have appointed as 
members of the Conciliation Board herein 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, Leitch Transport Limited 
and Norris Grain Company Limited (Steam- 
ship Division) as represented by The Asso- 


ciation of Lake Carriers, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Norman MacLeod Rogers, 





G. D. LaViolette as Chairman and J. Lari- 
viére and myself as members nominated 
respectively by the Union and the Company. 

After careful consideration of all the 
events associated with the attempts made 
by the Board to carry out its statutory 
duties in making a report to you, and in 
particular, the steps taken by the Union 
which have prevented us from carrying out 


Q.C., of Toronto, and Jean G. Lariviére of 
Montreal, nominees of the companies and 
union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Rogers. 


Under the circumstances, the Minister 
of Labour has accepted the statements filed 
by the two members as the Report of the 
Board. 


The majority report is reproduced here. 


such duties and making such report, I 
believe that no useful purpose can be 
served by continuing the proceedings of 
the Board if and when we are so permitted. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) NORMAN MACLEOD ROGERS, 
Member. 


March 26, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian National Steamship Company Limited 


(Pacific Coast Service) 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed herein consisting of the 
Honourable J. M. Coady, Chairman, and 
G. A. MacMillan and John Drew, hereby 
submits pursuant to the provisions of the 
statute in that behalf its report as follows: 


1. The Board was somewhat delayed in 
arranging for sittings owing to the difficulty 
of arranging for a satisfactory date with 
the parties concerned, and the first sitting 
of the Board was not held until the 28th 
of February, 1962, this being a date agreed 
upon as being suitable to both parties. 

2. The Board sat in the board room of 
the Department of Labour, Federal Build- 
ing, Vancouver, B.C. which was provided 
for our use by Mr. Currie of that depart- 
ment. 

3. At the first sitting of the Board on 
February 28, the Canadian National was 
represented by Mr. Mason and others from 
that Company, and the Union by Mr. 
Heinekey and other representatives. 

4. At this meeting briefs were presented 
by the respective parties. Copies of these 
briefs are enclosed herewith. These were 
supplemented to some extent by the parties 
during the discussions that followed. Fol- 
lowing this there was an adjournment to 
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March 1, 1962, to give the members of 
the Board time to consider the respective 
positions taken by the parties and to give 
to the parties themselevs an opportunity to 
prepare replies to the briefs submitted. 


5. The Board sat again on March 1 when 
each party made its submissions in reply 
to the brief of the other, and the matters 
in dispute were thoroughly canvassed during 
the discussion that followed. Then the 
Board, in the absence of the parties con- 
cerned, considered the submissions of each, 
and in the afternoon of that same day 
called the parties separately before the 
Board and endeavoured to find some way 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Steamship Company Limited 
(Pacific Coast Service), Vancouver, and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable James M. Coady, Q.C., 
Vancouver. He was appointed by the Minis- 
ter in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, G. A. 
MacMillan and John Drew, both of Van- 
couver, nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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of bridging the difficulties between them, 
but to no avail. Generally speaking, each 
party stood firmly on the positions taken 
and the sitting was thereupon adjourned 
to the following morning. 

6. On the following morning, March 2, 
1962, the Board again sat and again inter- 
viewed the parties separately, setting before 
each the position taken by the other as 
disclosed in the discussions of the preced- 
ing afternoon, and the reasons advanced 
in support of the positions so taken. It 
was clear, however, after a somewhat 
lengthy discussion, that on the main issues 
the positions were quite irreconcilable. In 
the result the Board felt that it was not 
possible to effect any agreement between 
the parties, and the parties were so advised. 
They each expressed regrets that it was 
not possible to reconcile the differences and 
so the sittings of the Board were concluded. 

7. During earlier negotiations directly 
between the parties concerned, the parties 
had tentatively reached agreement on a 
number of matters in dispute, subject to 
agreement being concluded on the remain- 
ing matters. 

8. The remaining matters that the Board 
was called upon to consider, therefore, 
are as those set out in the brief of the 
Union on page 3 and are as follows: 

. Welfare plan 

. Statutory holidays 

. Subsistence and room 

. Laid-up ships 

. Hours of work and overtime 

Dirty money 
. Wages 
. Deck department 
i. Termination clause. 


9. Generally speaking as to all of these, 
the Canadian National is willing to enter 
into an agreement on the same terms as 
provided in the agreement recently con- 
cluded between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Union dated the 
21st day of December, 1961 and expiring 
on January 1, 1964. This the Company 
points out is the last agreement signed. The 
employer also points out that this is an 
agreement covering a comparable service 
in most every respect and it is unreason- 
able to impose upon the Canadian Na- 
tional an agreement of more onerous terms 
than those found in the Canadian Pacific 
agreement. 

The Union does not agree that the CPR 
service is the most comparable service, and 
indicates that in its view the more com- 
parable service is that furnished by the 
Alaska Cruise Lines Ltd. A copy of the 
contract between the Union and the Alaska 
Cruise Lines Ltd. is enclosed. The Cana- 
dian National, in support of its submission 
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that the CPR provides the only comparable 
service, points out that each company 
operates from the port of Vancouver one 
ship during the summer season only. The 
business is designed to cater to tourist 
travel and is by its very nature the same— 
and is highly competitive as between them. 
It is a round-trip fare. The accommodation, 
service, and rates are essentially the same. 
The main difference is that the CPR round 
trip is for eight days—that of the Canadian 
National nine days. In each case it is 
essentially a passenger service. 

The Union, in support of its submission, 
points out that out of the 26 men of this 
Union employed on the Canadian National, 
all but six or seven are laid off at the 
end of the season and the same applies to 
the Alaska Cruise service, whereas on the 
CPR ship, the men laid off at the end of 
the season are then not out of employment, 
but having seniority, can then obtain em- 
ployment on other ships operated on this 
coast by the CPR. To this submission, the 
Canadian National replies that the number 
of ships in use by the CPR in the off- 
season is not sufficient to provide employ- 
ment for all of those laid off from the 
summer cruise ship, or if it does, it means 
that others, with less seniority or tem- 
porarily taken on, are laid off, and con- 
sequently from the standpoint of men 
displaced the result is about the same in 
each case. In any event, this does not, in 
the submission of the Canadian National, 
render the CPR service a less comparable 
one. 

10. Of these remaining matters that came 
before the Board for consideration, the 
most important are: 

a. Welfare plan 

b. Duration of the proposed agreement 

c. Wages 

d. Overtime 
. Statutory holidays. 


11. If it had been possible to reach an 
agreement between the parties upon these 
items, then the other matters would be 
of minor importance and, we are assured by 
both parties, could be satisfactorily arranged 
between them. 

12. Welfare plan. The Union is asking 
for payment of 30 cents per man per payroll 
day whereas the employer agrees to pay 
30 cents per day worked. This is an increase 
of 10 cents per day over that provided by 
the former agreement. The employer points 
out that this is the rate provided in the new 
agreement arranged with the Canadian 
Pacific and is applicable until September 1, 
1962, when this rate is then increased to 
30 cents per payroll day. The Canadian 
National will agree to this increase. The 
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Alaska Cruise Lines Ltd. is presently pay- 
ing this increased rate. 

13. Time of Agreement. The Union re- 
quests an agreement for a period of approx- 
imately 14 months commencing September 
1, 1961, the date of the termination of 
the former agreement. This would be an 
agreement terminating about the end of 
the season of 1962. The Union wants this 
termination date because it says it will 
coincide with the termination date of the 
Alaska Cruise contract which will come up 
for consideration at that time. 

The Canadian National points to the 
CPR agreement and wants an agreement 
of the same duration. It should be stated 
that alternatively the Union is willing to 
consider a longer agreement. The one sug- 
gested by the Board was an agreement to 
extend to December 31, 1963. But the 
Union is only prepared to consider this, 
if the rate of pay is presently increased 
substantially over that rate that appears 
presently in the Alaska Cruise Lines con- 
tract. To this, of course, the Canadian 
National is unalterably opposed and refers 
again to the CPR contract. 

14. Wages. This is, perhaps, the most 
important issue between the parties. The 
Alaska Cruise contract presently provides 
for a scale of wages somewhat in excess 
of the new CPR contract but the wage scale 
of the latter contract while not in effect 
now, will come into effect in the CPR con- 
tract on or about the 1st day of May, 1963. 
The Union requests that the wage scale 
of the Alaska Cruise Lines Ltd. presently 
in effect shall immediately come into effect 
if a new contract is made with the Cana- 
dian National, or at least will come into 
effect at the opening of the 1962 season. 


Canadian National takes the position that 
it is willing to enter into a contract with 
the same wage scale as that now provided 
by the new CPR contract with increases 
as therein provided, and which it points out 
will, in the course of time, reach that 
standard of wage which is presently pay- 
able under the Alaska Cruise contract. But 
the company is not prepared to grant that 
increase now. 

15. Overtime. The Union requests time 
and a half for overtime. The Company iS 
willing to pay time and a quarter. That is 
the rate payable under the CPR contract 
and the Alaska Cruise Lines contract. 

16. Statutory holidays. The Union is ask- 
ing for nine statutory holidays. The Com- 
pany is willing to provide for seven. That 
is the number recognized in all its contracts 
and it wants to adhere to that. 

This then in summary is the position 
taken and adhered to by the parties herein. 
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The Act provides that the Board shall 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the Minister. Our findings as to the issues 
and the position taken by the parties are 
as set out above. The parties have reached 
an impassé, it would seem. Neither will 
recede from the position taken. 

The most important issue is whether the 
wage scale presently payable under the 
Alaska Cruise contract should be made 
applicable now in any contract concluded 
with the Canadian National rather than at 
the dates set out in the CPR contract. The 
Union no doubt feels that if that were done, 
this would place it in a better bargaining 
position in dealing with the Alaska Cruise 
when its contract comes up for consideration 
at the end of the next season. In support 
of its position, the Union insists that the 
Alaska Cruise operation is the more com- 
parable service for the reason already set 
out. On the other hand, the submission of 
the Canadian National is that it requires 
parity with the CPR, and that notwith- 
standing what was urged by the Union 
as above set out. 

It is the view of the Chairman and Mr. 
MacMillan, one of the Board members, 
that the comparable service is that fur- 
nished by the CPR, notwithstanding what 
has been urged by the Union as herein- 
before set out. In the circumstances it is 
not reasonable, in their view, to require 
the Canadian National to enter into a 
contract more onerous in its terms than 
those appearing in the CPR contract. Mr. 
Drew, the other member of the Board, 
does not share this view. In his opinion, 
the Alaska Cruise Lines service is the more 
comparable service, and for the reasons 
advanced by the Union as already set out. 

The recommendation of the Chairman 
and Mr. MacMillan therefore is that in 
respect of the matters in dispute, the parties 
should enter into an agreement in the same 
terms as those set out in the CPR contract 
and for substantially the same period of 
time. Mr. Drew, it must be distinctly under- 
stood, does not agree with this recommen- 
dation. The recommendation is, therefore, 
submitted as that of the majority of the 
members of the Board and is not joined 
in by Mr. Drew. His signature to the report 
indicates his concurrence in the other 
features of the report only. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) J. M. Coapy, 
Chairman 

(Sed.) G. A. MACMILLAN, 
Member 

(Sgd.) JOHN DREw, 
Member 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., the 15th day 
of March, 1962. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence, 
Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions) 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
teceived the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established _to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence, 
Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions 
and including Newfoundland District), and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge René Lippé of Mont- 
real. He was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other two members, T. R. Meighen, 
Q.C., Montreal, and Douglas M. Fisher, 
M.P., Port Arthur, Ont., nominees of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 


This is the decision of the Board con- 
stituted by the Minister of Labour on 
August 3, 1961. 

The Board comprised T. R. Meighen, 
Q.C., representing the Company, Douglas 
M. Fisher, M.P., representing the Union, 





and chairman René Lippé, District Judge 
of the Magistrate’s Court of the Province 
of Quebec. 

The sittings were held at the CNR’s 
main office in Montreal. 

The members of the Board are pleased 
to inform the Minister that, during con- 
ciliation, the parties have settled their 
differences and that they have signed a 
collective agreement, a copy of which is 
attached to the present decision. 

The collective agreement is not repro- 
duced here. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member 

(Sgd.) DouG Las FIsHER, 
Member 

(Sed.) RENE Lipp, 
Chairman 


Montreal, March 13, 1962. 





Presidential Commission Urges Railway Work Rules Revision 


Drastic revision of the work rules, com- 
pensation system and working conditions 
affecting the running trades on American 
railways was recommended in the report of 
a Presidential Commission. 

Some of the principal recommendations 
are: 

—Firemen should be gradually removed 
from all freight and yard service locomo- 
tive crews, beginning July 1. 

—The railroads should be given “an 
unlimited right to introduce technological 
change,” but the blow to workers displaced 
should be eased by providing them with 
partial pay for periods of up to three years, 
as well as with training to fit them for 
other jobs. 

—Crew change requirements at inter- 
divisional terminals should be eliminated. 

—The complex system of remunerating 
the operating employees should be over- 
hauled. 

—Working hours should be shortened for 
many of the employees, and more Over- 
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time pay should be provided to discourage 
management from working men long hours. 


—Overtime should be paid on the basis 
of time worked rather than on a combina- 
tion of time and distance. 


—Wages should be increased for about 
75 per cent of the employees who work 
longer hours than in most other industries, 
and for the remaining 25 per cent “who are 
working exceedingly short hours” more 
work should be provided to make up for 
reductions in hourly rates. 


—Retirement at age 65 should be made 
compulsory by 1967. 

The necessary changes, the report says, 
“can and should be achieved by collective 
bargaining.” 

The Presidential Commission consisted 
of 15 men, of whom five represented man- 
agement, five the employees, and five the 
public. The five public members were unan- 
imous in their recommendations, the five 
members representing management signed 
the report with reservations, and the five 
labour members dissented from the majority. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds finality of a British Columbia Workmen's 
Compensation Board decision. New Brunswick Appeal Court confirms injunction 
on picketing when strike illegal. British Columbia Supreme Court quashes 
arbitration award under collective agreement as based on an error of law 


The Supreme Court of Canada found 
constitutionally valid the provisions of the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act granting the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board the power to decide finally and con- 
clusively all matters and questions of fact 
and law arising under Part I of the Act, 
particularly whether or not an injury had 
arisen out of or in the course of employ- 
ment. 

In New Brunswick, the Court of Appeal 
upheld an injunction restraining picketing 
in support of a strike which was illegal 
under the Labour Relations Act. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
quashed an award of the arbitration board 
constituted under a collective agreement on 
the ground that the board, in asserting the 
company’s right under collective agreement 
to dismiss employees without cause, pro- 
vided that a proper notice was given, made 
an error of law when deciding an issue of 
law not specifically referred to it. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...upholds finality of Workmen's Compensation 
Board decision refusing compensation to widow 


On December 15, 1961, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, dismissing an appeal from 
the judgment of the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal, held that the decision of the 
B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Board on 
whether an injury had been caused by an 
accident arising out of and in the course 
of employment under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, was within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Board and such decision 
was final and conclusive and not open to 
review. 

The judgment of the Court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Judson, who briefly reviewed 
the circumstances of the dispute. The widow 
of the late John Farrell who died in Feb- 


ruary, 1959, while working at the North 
Vancouver General Hospital, applied for 
compensation on behalf of herself and four 
children. The Board decided that the work- 
man died from natural causes and that his 
death was not the result of an accident 
arising out of and in the course of his 
employment. 

Then the widow moved in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia for mandamus 
with certiorari in aid to quash the Board’s 
decision and assess the compensation. The 
Court ordered the Board to file all the 
material that it had before it, including a 
transcript of the evidence given at the 
inquest of the deceased workman. The 
material showed that the workman, unknown 
to himself or to anyone else, suffered from 
a serious heart disease and that he was 
found dead after having engaged in some 
physical exertion which his work at the 
hospital required. 

The judge who heard the motion exam- 
ined the material before him, and came 
to a conclusion contrary to that of the 
Board. He held that the death was the 
result of an accident arising out of and in 
the course of employment, and directed the 
assessment and payment of compensation 
to the widow and dependants (L.G. 1960, 
p. 941). 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Judson, the 
judge really conducted a rehearing of the 
whole application by way of appeal, a 
procedure which is not provided for by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and is 
beyond the competence of a judge sitting on 
a motion for certiorari. Therefore, the deci- 
sion in question was properly set aside by 
the Court of Appeal (L.G., May 1961, p. 
474). 

In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, the issue 
in the case under review was a very simple 
one—whether there was an accident arising 


This section, prepared by the Legislation. Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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out of and in the course of employment. 
This issue, in his opinion, was unquestion- 
ably within the jurisdiction of the Board 
under Part I of the Act, and even if there 
was an error, whether in law or fact, it 
was made within the exercise of the juris- 
diction and was not open to any judicial 
review, including certiorari. 

Section 76(1) of the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act provides: 

S. 76(1) The Board shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to inquire into, hear, and determine 
all matters and questions of fact and law aris- 
ing under this Part and the action or decision 
of the Board thereon shall be final and con- 
clusive and shall not be open to question or 
review in any Court, and no proceedings by 
or before the Board shall be restrained by 
injunction, prohibition, or other process or 
proceeding in any Court or be removable by 
certiorari or otherwise into any Court; and 
without restricting the generality of the fore- 
going the- Board shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to inquire into, hear, and determine:— 

(a) The question whether an injury has 

arisen out of or in the course of an 
employment within the scope of this 
Part... 

On two occasions (Dom. Canners Ltd. v. 
Costanza-(1923) S.C.R. 46 and O’Krane vy. 
Alceyon Shipping Co. Ltd. (1961) S.C.R. 
299), the Supreme Court of Canada held 
that no court had the power to decide in 
an action whether a case is one for com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act or whether the right of action is 
taken away by Part I of the Act. These 
judgments are of general application to all 
questions which arise for decision under 
Part I of the Act and which, by the very 
terms of Section 76(1), are within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Board and on 
which the decision of the Board is final 
and conclusive and not open to judicial 
review. 

Mr. Justice fudson dealt also with the 
constitutional aspect of the case. The judge 
who heard the motion held that Section 
76(1) of the Act was ultra vires of the 
provincial legislature on two grounds: (1) 
that the legislature has no jurisdiction to 
prevent a review by the courts of a decision 
of the Board upon questions of law since 
that deprives the subject of his right of 
access to the courts; and (2) that, by such 
legislation, the Board is constituted a 
superior district or county court or a tri- 
bunal analogous thereto and the members 
of which, not having been appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council pursuant 
to Section 96 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, 
have no power or authority to exercise 
judicial functions, 

The Court of Appeal ruled against both 
these grounds and, on appeal to the 
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Supreme Court, any attack on the Board 
on the ground of infringement of Section 
96 of the B.N.A. Act was abandoned. In 
Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, if an argu- 
ment based upon Section 96 of the B.N.A. 
Act was untenable, the other argument 
based upon right of access to the courts 
fell with it. 

Further, Mr. Justice Judson added that 
the restrictions on the legislative powers of 
the province to confer jurisdiction on boards 
must be derived by implication from the 
provisions of Section 96 of the B.N.A. Act. 
Short of an infringement of this section, 
if the legislation is otherwise within the 
provincial power, there is no constitutional 
rule against the enactment of Section 76(1). 
Farrell et al. v. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board (1962), 37 W.W.R., Part 1, p. 39. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court... . 
(Appeal Division). . . 


+» -upholds injunction restraining picketing and 
granting of damages caused by illegal strike 


On September 20, 1961, the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court, Appeal Division, in 
a dispute between a group of trade union 
organizers and Acme Construction Com- 
pany of Saint John, N.B., dismissed an 
appeal from the judgment of the Chancery 
Division awarding damages of $6,344.22 
against certain union members who were 
participating or engaging in picketing in 
support of an illegal strike and granting 
an injunction restraining such picketing 
(L.G. 1959, p. 945), 

The Court of Appeal noted that the 
material facts in the case under review 
were much the same as those in Gagnon 
et al. v. Foundation Maritime Ltd., in which 
case the judgment of the Appeal Court 
(L.G. 1960, p. 605) was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Canada (L.G., September 
1961, p. 939). 

Relying on the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in the Gagnon case, the 
court held, in the dispute under review, 
that, since the local union had not been 
certified, the strike was unlawful by virtue 
of Section 22 of the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Act. The union members com- 
bined to compel recognition of their unions 
without certification and, as in the Gagnon 
case, were using unlawful means in their 
attempt to do so. The company was there- 
fore entitled to an injunction restraining 
all picketing, even though it may have 
been peaceful. Merloni et al. v. Acme 
Construction Co. Ltd. (1962), 31 D.L.R. 
(2d), Part 7, p. 528. 
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British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


-..Quashes an arbitration award because 
of an error of law on face of award 


On November 30, 1961, Mr. Justice 
McInnes of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court, in proceedings initiated by a union, 
quashed an arbitration award on the ground 
that the arbitration board, deciding an issue 
of law not specifically referred to it, made 
an error of law. 

A collective agreement between Local 
212 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America and 
Columbia Packing Co. Ltd. provided for 
the final settlement of disputes during the 
life of the agreement by arbitration. 

Two female employees of the company 
were given notice terminating their services 
pursuant to Section 7 of the collective 
agreement, which read as follows: 


Section 7 

Notice or Pay in lieu of Notice 

The former further agrees that in the event 
of the employer desiring to dismiss an employee 
hereunder who has been in the employ of the 
employer for over five (5) years, that such 
employee shall be given four (4) weeks notice 
in writing, or shall be paid four weeks wages 
in lieu thereof, and that any employee who has 
been employed over two (2) years, but not over 
five (5) years, shall be given two (2) weeks 
notice in writing, or paid two (2) weeks wages 
in lieu thereof, and further that after 30 days 
from date of employment any other employee 
other than a part-time employee shall be 
entitled to one week’s notice in writing, or 
one week’s wages in lieu thereof; provided 
however that the employer shall not be 
deemed obligated to give any notice what- 
soever, or to give any pay in lieu thereof to 
any employee who is guilty of rank insubor- 
dination, dishonesty, drunkenness, or obvious 
disloyalty, or absence without leave except 
where the employee has a bona fide reason 
for such absence. 

The two employees concerned and the 
union involved thought that it was a case 
of wrongful dismissal and the grievance 
procedure had been invoked pursuant to 
Section 8(b) of the collective agreement, 
which read as follows: 

Section 8 

Union’s Recognition of Management’s Rights 

(b) Any employee alleging wrongful dis- 
missal may place his allegation before 
the union representative and if the 
union representative considers that the 
objection of the employee has merit, the 
dismissal shall become a grievance, and 
be subjected to the grievance procedure 
as established by this Agreement. 

The secretary-manager of the union wrote 
two letters to the company’s president on 
May 2, 1961, submitting a grievance on 
behalf of each of the employees concerned 
stating that, in the company’s letters of 
dismissal, no reason for the dismissal was 
given and that, in the union’s opinion, 
there was no reason for dismissal. The 
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union requested that the employees be 
reinstated and reimbursed for any time 
lost following dismissal and prior to rein- 
statement. 

Negotiations with the employer for rein- 
statement having failed, the union, in a 
letter dated May 17, required submission of 
the grievance to a Board of Arbitration 
and such Board was duly constituted. 

Section 13 of the collective agreement 
provided that grievances shall be submitted 
to the Arbitration Board in writing and 
“shall clearly specify the nature of the 
issue”, 

In the opinion of the Board, counsel for 
the parties could not agree on the precise 
wording of the terms of reference. How- 
ever, the statements filed by the union 
with the company in the letters mentioned 
above were, in the opinion of the Board, 
sufficiently wide “to cover the various issues 
raised at the hearing before the Board.” 


Mr. Justice McInnes disagreed with the 
Board’s position in this respect. To him, 
there was only one issue in the letters 
stating the grievance and that was whether 
or not the two employees were wrongfully 
dismissed. 


At the hearing before the Board, it was 
alleged by the union that the employees 
had been discharged because they had 
refused to sign a petition which was being 
circulated for decertificatton of the union 
as a bargaining agent of the employees of 
the company. The company denied ‘this 
and relied in the main on two defences in 
support of its dismissal of these employees. 
One, that under Section 7 it had a right 
to give any employee notice and, as it had 
given notice pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 7, the employees had no grievance. 
Alternatively, the company said the em- 
ployees were discharged for good cause. 


The Board accepted the company’s 
contention that Section 7 of the collective 
agreement gave the company authority to 
dismiss any employe whether there was 
cause or not upon giving the requisite 
notice called for by Section 7. The Board 
then found that in the case of one of 
the employees sufficient notice had been 
given and dismissed her grievance. In the 
case of the other employee, the Board found 
that insufficient notice had been given and, 
in consequence, awarded her a sum of 
money in lieu of the proper notice that 
should have been given. Having done this. 
the Board then proceeded to inquire into 
the actual causes of dismissal. In this 
respect, the Board found that the causes 
for dismissal as submitted by the company 
were unfounded, and stated that if they 
had to decide the matter of whether the 
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employees were wrongfully dismissed or 
not, they would hold that they had been. 


The ruling of the majority of the Arbitra- 
tion Board was that the dismissals were 
wrongful, but the company had a right to 
dismiss without cause (but with a proper 
notice) under Section 7 of the collective 
agreement. 


The question before Mr. Justice McInnes 
was whether he had jurisdiction to set aside 
the award. In deciding this question, he 
relied on a number of cases, the most 
recent of which was Re The Bay Co. (B.C.) 
Ltd. & Local 170 of the Pipefitting Industry 
(1960), 24 D.L.R. (2) 582, in which Mr. 
Justice Wilson dealt with the power of 
the court to set aside the award of an 
arbitration board. Mr. Justice Wilson re- 
ferred to two cases; one was Govt. of 
Kelantan v. Duff Development Co., (1923), 
A.C. 395; the other was the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in Faubert 
& Watts v. Temagami Mining Co., (1960), 
S.C.R. 235. In the latter case, the Supreme 
Court stated that there was: 

A clear distinction between a case ‘where 
disputes are referred to an arbitrator in the 
decision of which a question of law becomes 
material from the case in which a specific 
question of law has been referred to him for 
decision. In the first, the Court can interfere 
if and when any error of law appears on the 
face of the award but in the latter case no 
such interference is possible upon the ground 


that it so appears that the decision upon the 
question of law is an erroneous one. 


Relying on both decisions, Mr. Justice 
Wilson held that “no interference is pos- 
sible” however erroneous the decision, upon 
a point of law clearly referred to the arbi- 
trators for decision. 


Mr. Justice McInnes, in the case under 
review, referred also to F. R. Absalom 
Ltd. v. Gt. Western (London) Garden Vil- 
lage Society Ltd., (1933), A.C. 598, where 
Lord Russell of Killowen quoted from the 
judgment of the Privy Council in the case 
of Attorney-General for Manitoba v. Kelly 
(1922), 1 A.C. 268, the following passage: 

Where a question of law has not specifically 
been referred to an umpire, but is material 
in the decision of matters which have been 
referred to him, and he makes a mistake, 
apparent on the face of the award, an award 
can be set aside on the ground that it contains 
an error of law apparent on the face of the 


award. 

Relying on these and other judgments 
dealing with the matter of setting aside an 
arbitration award, Mr. Justice McInnes 
arrived at the conclusion that, if the 
majority of the Board of Arbitrators in the 
case under review had answered the question 
specifically submitted to them, their award 
could not be set aside, no matter how 
erroneous it might be. 
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The question therefore before the court 
was—had they done so? In his opinion, 
they had not, because the letters of May 2 
from the union to the company submitting 
the grievances, and the letter of May 17 
requiring a Board of Arbitration, formu- 
lated the issue to be decided by the Board, 
amounting to a question—Were these two 
employees wrongfully dismissed? Section 
8(b) of the collective agreement gave to 
an employee alleging wrongful dismissal the 
right to initiate proceedings to have the 
matter determined by arbitration unless the 
issue could be amicably disposed of. 

In order to determine this issue, the 
Board would be required to hear evidence 
and to determine the facts which led to the 
dismissal. It would then make a determina- 
tion in law as to whether, under the terms 
of the contract, the dismissal was justified. 
In short, it would involve, on the part of 
the Arbitration Board, the determination of 
a question of mixed fact and law. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice McInnes, 
the Board did not proceed under Section 
8(b) but adopted the argument of the em- 
ployer that Section 7 gave the employer 
the right to dismiss any employee on notice, 
irrespective of whether there was cause for 
dismissal or not. In interpreting Section 7, 
the Board felt that this section gave the 
employer some special powers of dismissal. 

Actually, according to Mr. Justice Mc- 
Innes, Section 7 derogates from the com- 
mon law right of an employer to dismiss 
anyone without cause on proper notice, and, 
in the case of employees such as the two 
women involved, who were employed on 
a weekly basis, at common law they could 
have been given one week’s notice. Section 
7 provided that they were entitled to addi- 
tional notice, depending upon their length 
of service. 

The proviso to Section 7 merely restated 
the common law that, if just cause exists 
for dismissal, an employee may be dis- 
charged without notice. However, Mr. Jus- 
tice McInnes continued, the provisions of 
Section 8(b) of the collective agreement 
materially affected the provisions of Section 
7 because they gave the right to an em- 
ployee, who said she was wrongfully dis- 
charged, to have the matter submitted to 
arbitration and the cause of the dismissal 
established and, if that cause was held 
to be insufficient, the employee was entitled 
to be reinstated under the provisions of 
Section 8(d) which read as follows: 

S. 8 (d) In the event that decision is made 
to reinstate an employee, he or she shall 
receive pay for time lost following dismissal 
and prior to reinstatement, in an amount suffi- 
cient to make up the difference between any 


monies received by that employee for other 
employment, and his or her full pay. 
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An arbitration Board may grant such lesser 
settlement, but not less than 50% of the em- 
ployee’s regular salary, as believed proper due 
to all circumstances surrounding dismissal. 

The reason for the insertion of Section 
8(b) in ‘the collective agreement was 
obvious considering the provisions of Sec- 
tion 8(c) which read as follows: 

S. 8 (c) No employee shall be discharged or 
discriminated against for any lawful union 
activity, or for serving on a union committee 
outside of business hours, or for reporting to 
the union the violation of any provision of 
this agreement. 

And the proviso to Section 7 further 
provided that a notice was not necessary to 
any employee who was guilty of insubor- 
dination, dishonesty, drunkenness, obvious 
disloyalty or absence without leave. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice McInnes, 
if, as the Board had held, Section 7 gave 
an unlimited right to the employer to dis- 
miss any employee on notice, then an 
employer who wished to dismiss an em- 
ployee for union activities or for any of 
the matters referred to in Section 8(c), 
could, without giving any reason for dis- 
missal, give notice under Section 7 and 
thereby, to all intents and purposes, render 
Section 8(b) inoperative. Similarly, it was 
conceivable that an employer might suspect 
an employee of dishonesty, but, not wishing 
to rely upon this as a ground for dismissal 
because of being faced with proceedings 
under Section 8(b), would elect to dismiss 
the employee on notice under Section 7. 
On the basis of the majority award, the 
employer would be quite justified in so 
doing and would not then be called upon 
to assign any cause for dismissal. 

Further, Mr. Justice McInnes added that 
Section 7 could not be used by the employer 


to bar any inquiry under Section 8(b) and, 
if the employees in question felt that they 
had a grievance, they had a right to have 
the matter submitted to arbitration and 
were entitled to a finding on the cause for 
their dismissal and a determination as to 
whether or not they were wrongfully dis- 
missed. 

Mr. Justice McInnes came to the con- 
clusion that, in disposing of the matter 
under Section 7 of the collective agreement 
without regard to the provisions of Section 
8(b), the majority of the Board had brought 
themselves squarely within the dicta of 
Lord Russell of Killowen in the Absalom 
case when he said that it was essential to 
keep the case where disputes were referred 
to an arbitrator, in the decision of which 
a question of law became material, distinct 
from the case in which a specific question 
of law had been referred to him for 
decision. 

In the case under review, the majority 
of the Board had founded its award upon 
the company’s submission that Section 7 
enabled it to by-pass the provisions of 
Section 8(b). That, in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice McInnes, was not the specific ques- 
tion referred to the Board and its members 
have decided a question of law which, in 
their judgment, became material distinct 
from the specific question which had been 
referred to them. The Board’s conclusion 
in law as to applicability of Section 7 was 
wrong and consequently the award must be 
set aside. Re Columbia Packing Co. Ltd. 
and Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO) 
Local. 212, (1962) .931yD.L.R. @d),_Bart 
Pras 102s 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta Board of Industrial Relations issues four special orders governing 
inexperienced garment workers, the ambulance industry, travelling salesmen 
and social welfare workers. Some licensing requirements revised in Manitoba 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Ap- 
prenticeship Act governing the carpentry 
trade have been re-issued with some changes 
in the provisions relating to certificates of 
qualification and educational requirements 
for apprentices. The new regulations were 
gazetted on February 28 at Alta. Reg. 
74/62. 

As before, any person with at least four 
years of experience in the carpentry trade 
may apply for examination for a certificate 
of qualification as a carpenter. A new pro- 
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vision stipulates, however, that an appli- 
cant who has been a registered apprentice 
in the trade in Alberta and has failed to 
complete his obligations under the Act 
must do so before a certificate of qualifi- 
cation may be issued to him. 

If a candidate fails to obtain the required 
pass mark, four alternatives are open to the 
Local Advisory Committee. It may recom- 
mend that he be granted a certificate of 
qualification, provided it believes that his 
age, experience, employer’s reports and 
examination results warrant such action; 
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or that he be re-examined after a minimum 
waiting period of six months; or that he 
register as an apprentice and complete his 
training; or it may declare him ineligible 
for a certificate. 

The minimum educational requirement 
for apprentice carpenters is now Grade LX 
or its equivalent, instead of Grade VIII. 
The minimum age for apprentices remains 
16 years. 

As before, the term of apprenticeship is 
four years, including the three-month pro- 
bationary period with the customary al- 
lowance for technical or vocational training 
or previous experience in the trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to five, except that the Local 
Advisory Committee now has authority to 
recommend that additional apprentices be 
employed. In line with the usual practice, 
an employer who is himself a journeyman 
or employs one journeyman is again al- 
lowed to have one apprentice. 

The provisions relating to educational and 
technical classes, practical training, annual 
certificates of progress, completion of ap- 
prenticeship certificates and wage rates are 
unchanged. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
has issued two new special minimum wage 
orders providing for the payment of lower 
minimum rates to learners in the garment 
industry, and establishing a minimum wage 
of 85 cents an hour for certain employees 
in the ambulance industry. The new orders 
were gazetted February 28 to take effect 
from date of publication. 

An hours of work and minimum wage 
order gazetted the same day raised the 
minimum weekly wage of travelling sales- 
men from $30 to $34. Another provided for 
conditional exemptions from the hours and 
overtime legislation for social welfare work- 
ers and certain other municipal employees. 


Garment Industry 


The new special minimum wage order for 
the garment industry, No. 17 (1962), pro- 
vides for the payment of lower rates to 
learners under permit from the Board, sub- 
ject to certain limitations. 

Before making the order, the Board held 
a public hearing at which employers, em- 
ployees, trade union representatives and 
other organizations interested in the welfare 
of workers were invited to make submissions 
concerning proposals to introduce lower 
minimum rates for learners. 

The new order for the garment industry 
provides that, on the application of the 
employer, the Board may issue a permit 
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authorizing the employer to pay female 
employees with less than eight weeks ex- 
perience in the garment industry at a rate 
below the prescribed minimum wage. 

If a learner’s permit is granted, the 
minimum payable in places with a popula- 
tion of over 5,000 is $28 a week for the 
first four weeks of employment and $30 for 
the second four weeks. In other parts of the 
Province, inexperienced female employees 
in the garment industry must be paid at 
least $24 a week during the first four-week 
period and at least $26 during the second. 
The regular minimum for full-time adult 
workers is $34 a week in centres with a 
population of over 5,000 and $30 elsewhere. 

The order also imposes a quota, providing 
that the total number of inexperienced em- 
ployees employed by any employer may not 
exceed 25 per cent of the total number of 
workers employed in the garment industry. 
However, an employer who has fewer than 
four employees may hire one inexperienced 
garment worker. 


Ambulance Industry 


Order No. 34 (1962), the first such 
order to be issued in Alberta, applies to 
all persons employed as ambulance drivers 
and attendants by employers operating 
class A ambulances. 

A class A ambulance is defined in the 
regulations under the Public Service Ve- 
hicles Act as a commercial ambulance 
operated in or out of the cities of Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, Lethbridge and/or suburbs 
thereof. 

Ambulance drivers and attendants in this 
category must now be paid at least 85 
cents an hour. For any period of employ- 
ment of less than tour consecutive hours, 
the minimum is $3.40. 

These employees are now permitted to 
work up to 10 hours in a day and up to 
60 hours in a week at straight-time rates, 
However, if they work beyond these limits, 
they must be paid one-and-one-half their 
regular rate for every such hour worked. 

The order further provides that, if these 
employees are customarily on duty between 
the hours of 6 p.m. and 8 am. and are 
provided with adequate sleeping accommo- 
dation, 14 hours of such duty is to be 
considered the equivalent of 10 hours of 
work, 

Ambulance drivers and attendants are 
also granted a conditional exemption from 
the order dealing with split shifts, No. 21 
(1952), which requires working hours to 
be confined within a 10- or 12-hour period 
following commencement of work, depend- 
ing on the location. Order No. 34 (1962) 
provides that hours of work may be per- 
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formed within a 14-hour period following 
commencement of work in the case of 
employees normally employed between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. and within a 
12-hour period in the case of other em- 
ployees. The order stipulates, however, that 
no employer may require ambulance drivers 
or attendants to work beyond these limits. 


Commercial Travellers 


The revised hours of work and minimum 
wage order for commercial travellers, No. 
25 (1962), has a slightly broader coverage 
than the order it replaces. It applies not 
only to commercial travellers, commercial 
agents and salesmen for a commercial agent 
licensed under the Licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act, automobile, truck and bus 
salesmen, but also covers mobile home 
salesmen, farm machinery salesmen and 
persons selling heavy duty construction and 
road construction equipment. 

As previously indicated, the minimum 
wage for salesmen in these categories has 
been increased from $30 to $34 a week, 
the minimum set for employees in centres 
with a population of over 5,000 under 
Order No. 2 (1961). As formerly, the order 
permits wages to be adjusted so that every 
employee receives the minimum wage pro- 
vided the period of adjustment does not 
exceed one month. 

As before, these classes of salesmen are 
exempted from the general minimum wage 
orders and from the hours provisions of 
the Act, which means that they may work 
beyond the prescribed daily and weekly 
limits and are not entitled to overtime. 


Social Welfare Workers, Other Employees 


Order No. 33 (1962) applies to social 
welfare workers, probation officers, dairy 
inspectors, recreation directors and sanitary 
inspectors employed full-time and paid on a 
monthly basis by any city, town, new town, 
village, county, municipal district or health 
unit. 

The new order permits these classes of 
employees to work beyond the daily and 
weekly limits set in the Act and in orders 
of the Board, and also exempts them from 
the split shift provisions. However, if these 
employees work beyond the prescribed 
limits, they must be granted a number of 
hours off duty with pay during regular 
working hours equivalent to one and one- 
half times the number of overtime hours 
worked. Employees who are granted time 
off are not entitled to overtime. 

The hours off duty may be accumulated, 
in which case they must be granted at a 
time agreeable to both the employer and 
the employee. The order also stipulates 
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that accumulated hours off duty must be 
granted not later than immediately follow- 
ing the employee’s next annual vacation. 


British Columbia Hours and Wages Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has issued an order revising the 
list of officers authorized to issue overtime 
permits. It enables the Chairman of the 
Board, the chief industrial relations officer 
and the supervisor of the Vancouver office 
to issue temporary permits to industrial 
undertakings allowing employees, in excep- 
tional cases, to work longer than eight 
hours in a day and 44 in a week. 


The order further provides that industrial 
relations officers stationed outside the cities 
of Vancouver and Victoria may issue tem- 
porary permits extending hours for periods 
not exceeding two weeks. 


The new order was gazetted March 22, 
replacing regulations made December 20, 
1946 and November 7, 1952. 


Manitoba Acts 
Manitoba Barbers’ Act 


The regulations under the Manitoba Bar- 
bers’ Act respecting the examination and 
licensing of barbers have been revised. The 
new regulations (Man. Reg. 23/62) apply 
in Metropolitan Winnipeg and in all other 
incorporated cities and towns in the prov- 
ince. 


The same classes of licences are provided 
for master barbers, journeyman barbers 
and improver barbers, but some of the 
requirements have been changed. 


A master barber’s licence may now be 
issued only to a person with at least two 
years experience as a journeyman barber 
and authorizes the holder to operate a bar- 
ber shop only at the address shown on the 
licence. The regulations also stipulate that 
no person may operate a barber shop or 
employ improver or journeyman barbers 
unless he holds a valid master barber's 
licence. They further provide that, if two 
or more barbers work in the same shop, 
at least one must have a master barber’s 
licence in respect of that shop. 

To qualify for a journeyman barber’s 
licence, an applicant must have had a 
minimum of 18 months experience as a 
licensed improver barber in a shop oper- 
ated by a qualified master barber, or must 
have worked as a barber for at least two 
years in another jurisdiction after a period 
of training as a student or apprentice bar- 
ber. The holder of a journeyman barber’s 
licence may work only in the employment 
of or in partnership with a master barber. 
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An improver barber’s licence authorizes 
the holder to work under the direct super- 
vision of a licensed master or journeyman 
barber. Such a licence may be issued to a 
person who has had not less than 1,000 
hours training in a barber school registered 
under the Trade-schools Regulation Act, 
or has had equivalent training or experience 
in another province or country. A person 
who fails to attain the required pass mark 
for a journeyman barber’s licence may also 
be granted an improver barber’s licence on 
the recommendation of the Board. 

With certain exceptions, journeyman and 
master barber licences expire on the March 
31 following date of issue. An improver 
barber’s licence ceases to be valid after the 
holder has been employed as a barber for 
18 months. The holder of such a licence 
must then apply for a journeyman baber’s 
licence if he wishes to continue to work as 
a barber. In no case will an improver bar- 
ber’s licence be valid after two years from 
date of issue. 

As before, the regulations set a quota for 
improver barbers. A master barber may 
employ only one improver barber but may 
engage one additional improver barber for 
each additional two journeyman barbers 
employed in that shop. The regulations 
further stipulate that an improver barber 
must work under the direct supervision of 
a master barber and may not rent a part of 
a barber shop in which to carry on business 
as a self-employed person. 

The regulations make it mandatory for 
barber shops to close on the seven statutory 
holidays specified. 


Manitoba Hairdressers’ Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Hair- 
dressers’ Act dealing with the licensing of 
hairdressers and hairdressing salons were 
gazetted as Man. Reg. 22/62 on March 17, 
replacing Man. Reg 6/45. 

The new regulations have a somewhat 
wider coverage than the former regulations, 
applying in Brandon as well as in Metro- 
politan Winnipeg. 

Four classes of licences are again pro- 
vided for, but most of the titles have been 
changed. Instead of Owners’, master hair- 
dressers’, operators’ and improvers’ licences, 
the new regulations provide for hairdress- 
ing salon licences, operators’ licences, im- 
provers’ licences and specialists’ certificates. 

A hairdressing salon licence authorizes 
the holder to operate a hairdressing busi- 
ness only at the address shown on the 
licence. A hairdresser holding either an 
operator’s licence or an improver’s licence 
may work in any licensed hairdressing salon. 
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A person with a specialist certificate for 
beauty treatment or manicuring may work 
only at the specialty described on the 
licence. 

To qualify for a hairdressing salon 
licence, a person must have had at least 
two years exprience as the holder of an 
operator’s licence and must work in that 
hairdressing salon, or must employ at least 
one person with two or more years ex- 
perience as the holder of an operator’s 
licence. 


A candidate for an operator’s licence 
must have had a minimum of 12 months ex- 
perience as a licensed improver hairdresser 
under the direct supervision of a person 
holding an operator’s licence. A person 
with two or more years of acceptable ex- 
perience in another jurisdiction may also 
apply for an operator’s licence, provided he 
has worked as a hairdresser for at least one 
year after a period of training as a student 
or apprentice hairdresser. 


An improver’s licence may be issued to 
a person with a minimum of 1,000 hours 
of training in a hairdressing school regis- 
tered under the Trade-schools Regulation 
Act who has qualified for an operator’s 
licence examination but has failed to ob- 
tain the required pass mark. 


Before any licence may be issued, the 
applicant must pass the prescribed examin- 
ation and satisfy the Board of Examiners 
that he has had the required training and 
experience. However, the Minister of La- 
bour may issue a hairdressing salon licence 
without examination to an applicant who is 
not himself a licensed operator but employs 
at least one person who is. The regulations 
also stipulate that a person applying for a 
hairdressing salon licence must satisfy the 
Board that his premises meet the standards 
laid down in the regulations under the 
Public Health Act. 


Operators’, specialists’ and hairdressing 
salon licences will expire on March 31 
following date of isue. An improver’s li- 
cence will cease to be valid as soon as 
the holder has had 12 months experience in 
the trade, the regulations stipulating that 
the holder must then apply for examination 
for an operator’s licence. In no case will an 
improver’s licence be valid for more than 
two years from date of issue. 


Unlike the former rules, the new Tegula- 
tions impose a quota on improvers. Only 
one improver hairdresser may be employed 
in a salon with only one licensed operator, 
the regulations further Providing that one 
additional improver may be engaged for 
each two additional Operators employed. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of February down 
17.5 per cent from fotal on same date last year, statistics* show. Included 
in the 718,700 claimants were 207,300 seasonal or fishing benefit claimants 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on February 28 numbered 718,700. 
This was nearly 3 per cent more than the 
January figure of 698,500, but for the sec- 
ond month in succession the total was 
about 17.5 per cent below that of the cor- 
responding month in 1961. The February 
1961 figure was 872,800. 

The February total includes seasonal bene- 
fit and fishing claimants numbering 207, 
300, compared with 174,200 such claim- 
ants on January 31 and 249,600 on Febru- 
ary 28, 1961. 

The proportion of claimants entitled to 
seasonal benefit was 29 per cent, which was 
the same as last vear. 


Males accounted for more than 80 per 
cent of the decline from last year in the 
number of claimants. Claimants for regular 
benefit were 112,000 fewer than in 1961; 
seasonal benefit claimants, 42,000 fewer. 


On February 1, claimants for benefit were 
estimated to amount to 17 per cent of the 
insured population. On the same date last 
year the proportion was 20 per cent. 


Persons on continuous claim for 13 
weeks or more comprised a quarter of the 
total on February 28, but more than a 
third of the female claimants were in this 
category. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in February numbered 205,600, 
which was 114,600 fewer than in January 
and 29,000 under the total for February 
1961. 

Compared with the previous month, in- 
itial claims dropped 38 per cent and re- 
newals 28 per cent. Compared with Febru- 
ary 1961, both initial and renewal claims 
were 12 per cent fewer. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


pe 

About 97,600 or two-thirds of the Febru- 
ary initial claims, were identified as new 
cases, the remainder being from persons 
exhausting regular* benefit and seeking 
re-establishment of credits, under either the 
regular or the seasonal benefit provisions. 
This reflects the shift from regular to sea- 
sonal benefit that accelerates as the winter 
progresses. 

In December, for example, almost 90 
per cent of the initial claims were classed 
as new cases. In January, this proportion 
was under 80 per cent. Since the minimum 
authorization on a regular claim Sue, 
weeks, exhaustions during January and 
February do not include persons establish- 
ing regular benefit during December or 
subsequently. 

Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in February was estimated at 590,- 
400, compared with 561,000 in January 
and 737,400 in February 1961. 

Payments totalled $58,000,000 almost 
the same as in January but $13,000,000 
less than the $71,000,000 paid out in Feb- 
ruary 1961. 





*The minimum authorization on seasonal benefit 
claims is 12 weeks (except where the commence- 
ment date is later than March 3); thus no exhaus- 
tions would occur before February 18. However, the 
chance that persons may exhaust seasonal benefit 
and re-file at once is very small, as they are not 
entitled to a second seasonal benefit, but must fulfil 
the usual requirements for regular benefit. 
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The average weekly payment was $24.56 
in February, $24.57 in January, and $24.07 
in February 1961. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for February showed that insurance books 
or contribution cards had been issued to 
5,044,685 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1961. 

At February 28, registered employers 
numbered 336,115, a decrease of 322 since 
January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 10,087 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these 6,643 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 


and 178 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,266 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 257 cases, 
59 against employers and 198 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 2,083.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in February totalled $26,- 
729,486.50, compared with $30,371,516.41 
in January and $27,874,700.13 in February 
1961. 

Benefits paid in February totalled $57,- 
988,338.19, compared with $57,799,309.93 
in January and $70,988,923.23 in Febru- 
ary 1961. 

The balance in the Fund on February 
28 was $104,618,453.34: on January 31 it 
was $135,877,305.03 and on February 28, 
1961 it was $240,627,927.00. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1927, January 19, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, whose case has been selected as a test 
case, lost his employment as a coil assem- 
bler with the R. company on Septem- 
ber 28, 1960, in the following circumstances: 

The company, manufacturers of motors, 
began operations in March 1960. The 
[union] obtained certification as bargaining 
agent on behalf of the hourly rated em- 
Ployees of the company and in May 1960, 
Negotiations began on the terms and condi- 
tions to be incoporated in the first agree- 
ment. Several meetings were held between 
the employer and the union without success- 
fully negotiating an agreement, 


The matters in dispute, which were 
chiefly wages and seniority, were referred 
to both a conciliation officer and a concilia- 
tion board but still no accord was reached, 
and the union called a strike effective at 
1.00 p.m. on September 28, 1960, thereby 
causing a complete cessation of operations 
at the company’s plant. Picket lines were 


The workers whose conditions of em- 
ployment were involved in the dispute were 
the hourly rated employees, viz., tool and 
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die makers, machine operators, coil assem- 
blers, AC and DC motor assemblers, VS 
testers, flame cutting machine operator, 
selector, winder spreader, balancer and a 
notching press operator, tool crib attendant, 
shipper, receiving and general factory work- 
ers, and totalled 42 males and 4 females 
(42 of these employees were members of 
the union). 

During the period February 20, 1961, to 
April 25, 1961, the employees at work 
were as follows: 


Bebruarye20 1961... oe 6 employees 
March Sie sean etcr 14 2 
March 20) aes 07 a 
April So ae eee 20 2 
April 2 ae DD m2 
April 25a aes ee 25 7 


On May 26, 1961, however, the number 
of workers at work, including 12 union 
members who had returned to their jobs, 
was 23 only. (It would appear from the 
testimonies given before the board of 
referees that 13 other union members had 
submitted their resignations to the com- 
pany and obtained employment elsewhere 
and that, of the 42 members of the union 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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who had gone on strike, only 17 were still 
picketing the plant on May 26, 1961). 

The claimant filed a renewal application 
for benefit on May 11, 1961, and was 
registered for employment as a service 
station attendant. In the application he 
stated: 


The union members went on strike 28 Sept. 
60 and are still on strike. I have been unem- 
ployed as of 29 Sept. 60 but was on strike and 
a member of the picket line. I usually spent 8 
to 9 hours a day as a picketer. I am able 
and available to accept full-time employment. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 

claimant and suspended benefit from May 
7, 1961; on the ground that the claimant 
had lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which he was employed, 
said disqualification to continue for so 
long as the stoppage continued (section 63 
of the Act). In reaching his decision, the 
insurance officer commented: 
_+.At the time this claimant made applica- 
tion for benefit on May 11th, 1961, there were 
approximately 22 or 23 hourly rated employees 
on strength. The number of employees working 
at this time represented approximately 50% of 
the 46 who were on strength when the strike 
commenced. . . As there were only approxi- 
mately 50% of the hourly rated employees 
back to work in comparison to the number 
who went out on strike, it was reasoned that 
there had been no substantial resumption of 
work, and that neither the number of persons 
back to work nor the production attained 
met the 85% test considered reasonable by 
decisions of the Umpire. . 

From the decision of the insurance offi- 
cer, the claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on May 24, 1961, and stated: 

...My appeal is based on the following: 
on many occasions the Plant Manager and 
other officials of the R Company stated that 
when they had 22 workers in the plant, the 
plant would be able to resume normal opera- 
tions. The company made these statements 
back as far as Feb. and March of this year... 


On May 29, 1961, a representative of the 
union sent to the insurance officer photo- 
stated copies of newspaper clippings in 
which he had underlined certain statements 
made to the press by the manager of the 
plant. Those statements are contained in 
the following excerpts from the clippings: 


March 14, 1961: 

On Feb. 20 after the company delivered 
an ultimatum to the union members to either 
return to work or have the operation closed, 
six employees returned to work. Since then, 
an additional six men previously not em- 
ployed by the firm have reported for work. 

“This brings our work force to 12 men,” 
commented the assistant plant manager of the 
Stratford operation. 

“With only ten more workers, we will be in 
a position to resume complete operations here, 
and handle all business for the foreseeable 
future” he said. 


March 16, 1961: 
Twelve workers crossed the picket line at 
the R Ltd. plant this morning unmolested. A 
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reduced number of policemen stood by to 
ensure their safe conduct. 

On Wednesday a seventh union member left 
the picket line. . .and returned to work. 

Six other picketers returned to work on 
Feb. 20, after management delivered an ulti- 
matum to either return to work, or have the 
operation closed. 

Since then, six men previously unemployed 
by the strike-bound firm have been hired by 
its personnel office, and put to work, Twelve 
members of the total work force of 13 men 
reported to work this morning. One worker is 
reported sick at home. 

“This brings our total work force to 13 
men. We intend to continue to hire either 
persons previously unemployed by the firm, 
or such union members as might wish to re- 
turn ASAlG ee , assistant plant manager. 

“With 22 workers we will be able to handle 
any orders to be filled for the foreseeable 
future,” he added. 

March 20, 1961: 

Two of the pickets returned to work this 
morning, along with another man previously 
not in the employ of the firm. 

“This brings our work force to 16 men, and 
with six more we will have enough employees 
to resume full operations”, said the assistant 
plant manager. 


March 24, 1961: 

The 42-member union local went on strike 
against [the R company] on Sept. 28, 1960, to 
support wage demands in a new working 
contract. 

Nine of the union members have since aban- 
doned the picket line and returned to work. 
In addition to these, eight men previously not 
in the employ of the firm have been hired and 
put to work. This puts the plant work force at 
17 “men. 

[The] assistant plant manager said earlier, 
“with 22 employees, we will be able to resume 
complete operations here and handle all busi- 
ness for the foreseeable future.” 


April 3, 1961: 

The work force at [the R company] factory 
swelled to 20 people today. Two new female 
employees, previously not in the employ of the 
firm, reported to work this morning. 

All of the workers crossed the picket line... 
unmolested. 

Of the 42 members of the union local who 
went on strike against the firm on Sept. 28, 
1960, only 33 remain. Nine have returned to 
work. 

[The] plant manager reported that a work 
force of 22 employees is needed by the firm to 
resume full operation. 


April 25, 1961: 

[The] plant manager said today that 12 of the 
union members have returned to work, and 
eight have turned in their resignation, and left 
both the firm and the union. 

“The plant is operating quite normally,” [he] 
said. 

He reported that the work force at the plant 
consists of 25 men and women in the factory, 
and 16 people employed in the offices. 

“For the past week or more, there have 
been 41 workers going in and out of the plant, 
across a picket line of 12 or 13 people, at the 
most” said [plant manager]. 


In his written submission to the board 
of referees, the insurance officer included, 
inter alia, the following considerations: 


(d) The local office were asked to check 
with the employer and establish the date on 
which the number of employees back to work 
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reached 22. It was established that for the 
first time there were 22 employees back to 
work on April 12th, 1961, and this group 
comprised both former and new employees. 

(e) The insurance officer considered the 
presence of the picket line was undoubtedly 
hampering the operations of this plant. The 
manager advised the local office that produc- 
tion was slightly in excess of 50%; in turn, 
with approximately 23 out of 46 employees 
back to work, indicated that no substantial 
resumption of work had occurred to date. The 
limited operations of the plant appeared to 
be directly attributable to the labour dispute. 
Under these circumstances the insurance offi- 
cer considered this claimant, and all others 
similarly disqualified, were still subject to dis- 
qualification under the provisions of section 
63 of the Act, and therefore referred the test 
appeal to the board of referees for their 
decision. 

(f) Consideration would be given however 
to any disqualified employee who submitted in- 
formation to suggest that he could be con- 
sidered as having satisfied the conditions for 
entitlement to relief under section 63(b) or 
(c) of the Act. 


A board of referees heard the case on 
June 26. The claimant was represented at 
the hearing by two officials of his union. 
The Company was unrepresented. 


One union official submitted that “a 
reasonable and substantial resumption of 
work” had taken place at the company’s 
plant on April 25, 1961. He based his 
contention on the statements made to the 
press by the plant’s manager, and also on 
a statement made on March 13, 1961 by 
the company’s counsel at the last meeting 
of the negotiating committee. 


The union official called as a witness a 
man who was at that meeting and asked 
him to tell the board of referees of the 
statement made by the company’s counsel. 
In his reply he said that the company’s 
counsel had said: “...our business in the 
foreseeable future is such as will not permit 
us to re-employ more than 10 additional 
people, giving us a total of 22.” 


The witness said this indicated that at 
that time the company had about a dozen 
employees in the plant, and that the com- 
pany believed they had no requirement for 
staff in excess of 22. The negotiating com- 
mittee interpreted the counsel’s statement 
that way. 


Tn answer to questions from the chairman 
of the board of referees, the union official 
said the company had been hiring “practic- 
ally everyone who was interested in a job 
there up until the required 22 or 25 em- 
ployees.” Some of the key personnel had 
returned to work and the new employees 
were hired whether or not they knew any- 
thing about the work, he said. 
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The board, by a majority decision, upheld 
the decision of the insurance officer and 
dismissed the appeal. The board’s decision 
reads in part: 


[Ihe union official] stressed the point that 
the plant was back to normal production. 
This point could not be proved by [him]. He 
is dealing with a plant on strike that would not 
receive orders because of this strike. It is 
therefore reasonable to consider that full pro- 
duction has not been achieved with the present 
Stafieue 

. . . The majority of the board considers 
that a reasonable or substantial resumption of 
production of which the plant is capable has 
not occurred within the meaning of Sec. 63 of 
thew Oe ACtas or. 


The dissenting member stated in part: 


... lhe employer did not appear either to 
produce evidence or to repudiate that submitted 
by the claimant. 

In view of the statements made by the plant 
manager, and quoted by the press, it is my 
opinion that the work stoppage has ended. 
[The plant manager] was quoted as saying 
that shipping and receiving were being carried 
On across the picket line without interterence. 
lt is my opinion that because of the length of 
time this strike has been in progress the picket 
lines would have little eftect on the operation 
ot the plant. It also appears to me that the 
company, as early as March 1961, set a stand- 
ard or quota of 22 workers and said that 
when 22 workers returned, they would be able 
to produce enough to satisty the production 
needs. At no time did the company representa- 
tives make a statement to the ettect that the 
plant would be kept open tor those who 
wished to work, but did in tact set this figure 
of 22 as being sufficient to meet their produc- 
tion needs. 

With due regard for past decisions ot the 
Umpire I feel that the figure ot 85% is not 
realistic in this case as this company may find 
it economically impractical to ever return to 
that production figure. 

Because of these reasons I find that the 
work stoppage has ended, and as April 12, 
1961 was the first day on which 22 employees 
reported tor work it is my turther decision 
that this date, April 12, 1961, was the date on 
which the stoppage ended. 

The insurance officer’s decision should be 
reversed and the claim allowed. 


The union of which the claimant is a 
member appealed to the Umpire on July 
7, 1961, and stated in part: 


...It is our submission that the insurance 
officer, in the first instance, erred in his inter- 
pretation of section 63 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and that. this error was con- 
tinued in the decision rendered by the majority 
of the board of referees, namely the employer’s 
representative and the chairman of said board, 

The union submitted all the pertinent evi- 
dence, both oral and written, to the board of 
referees, and the union intends to rely on the 
said evidence in its appeal before the Umpire. 

It should be pointed out that none ot the 
evidence submitted by the union betore the 
board of reterees was contradicted by anyone 
including the management ot the company; 
in tact the management of the company were 
not represented at the hearing, theretore our 
evidence was uncontradicted. It will be noted 
that in the last paragraph of the brief state- 
ment of tacts set out m the record of pro- 
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ceedings and decision of board of referees, 
the majority of the board ot reterees have 
chosen to stand justice on its head. On the 
other hand we subscribe to the views and 
opinions expressed in the mmority report... 

On September 13, 1961, the Assistant 
Legal Adviser of the Commission forwarded 
to both the office of the Umpire and to the 
union’s Director of Organization a photo- 
static copy of a letter from the Manager, 
Industrial Relations, of the R............ Com- 
pany to the Regional Office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission at Toronto, 
dated June 6, 1961, together with a copy 
of his covering letter to the Director of 
Organization. This letter reads in part: 

... This evidence was not available to the 
board of referees. It is felt that the letter is of 
sufficient importance that the same should now 
be brought into evidence prior to the final 
adjudication of the case in order that proper 
jurisprudence will be established. The reason 
that the letter dated June 6, 1961 was not in- 
troduced into evidence at the hearing of the 
board ot reterees was because of [the sender’s] 
statement in the final paragraph of his letter 
to the effect that such information was of a 
confidential nature. [The Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser}] has since been talking to him on the 
telephone and he has now consented to the 
same being introduced as evidence notwith- 
standing his previous remarks... 

On September 15, 1961, J. A. Mac- 
Donald, a solicitor of the Legal Branch of 
the Commission, delivered to the Registrar 
of the Umpire a letter from the industrial 
relations manager to that Branch, also dated 
September 13, 1961. 

An oral hearing was held before the 
Umpire in London, Ont., on September 18, 
1961. The union’s Director of Organization 
represented the claimant. The Commission 
was represented by J. A. MacDonald. 

At the commencement of the hearing, the 
union official strongly objected to the in- 
clusion in the evidence of the letters sent 
by the industrial relations manager, for 
the following reasons: (1) The information 
contained in those letters could not be 
classified as new facts and should not be 
admitted as such before the Umpire. (2) He 
was not so concerned about what was 
contained in the letters, but about the fact 
that what was said therein was not part of 
the “official” evidence when the board of 
referees heard the case on June 26, 1961. 
He contended that as the employer had 
requested the information to be kept con- 
fidential, then it should have been so kept 
and, more important, it should not have 
been shown to the insurance officer or 
to “certain mmbers” of the board of 
referees, particularly as the claimant’s 
representative was completely unaware of 
its existence and was not given the oppor- 
tunity to rebut the information. 
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With regard to the merit of the question 
involved in the case, viz., that a substantial 
resumption of work occurred at the plant 
on or before April 25, 1961, he stated that 
if the board of referees had decided the 
case solely on the basis of the evidence 
which was “officially”? before it, it could 
not but have maintained the claimant’s 
appeal. The statements made to the press 
were at no time denied by the responsible 
Official of the company who had made them 
and the union had them corroborated, so 
to speak, by a witness who heard the 
company’s counsel repeat, in the presence 
of and without any objection being raised 
by the writer of the letters dated June 6 
and September 13, 1961, substantially the 
same statement during the last meeting of 
the negotiating committee before the Chief 
Conciliation Officer. 


He pointed out further that all that evi- 
dence was placed before the board on 
behalf of the claimant, and as the company 
did not see fit to have witnesses nor a 
representative attend the hearing, such evi- 
dence was at no time refuted and, there- 
fore, must stand. Consequently, on the 
basis of the official evidence, the board of 
referees erred in concluding, in its majority 
decision, that the union representative had 
been unable to prove his contention, viz., 
that the plant was back to normal. It erred 
also in stating that the plant “would not 
receive orders because of the strike,” as 
there was no definite evidence to support 
such a view before the board. 

He ended his remarks by saying he shared 
the opinion of the dissenting member of 
the board that, as the employer did not 
appear before the board either to produce 
evidence or to repudiate the evidence 
produced by the claimant, the proof ad- 
duced on the latter’s behalf showed that 
the stoppage of work had ended on April 
12, 1961, the first day on which 22 em- 
ployees, the quota set by the employer, had 
reported for work since the beginning of 
the strike. 

Mr. MacDonald stated, inter alia, that 
according to the established jurisprudence, 
the question whether a stoppage of work 
had terminated was a question of fact and 
that, as the evidence showed that at no time 
since the commencement of the strike the 
working force had reached 85 per cent of 
what it was before the strike, the board of 
referees had naturally followed the juris- 
prudence in deciding that the stoppage of 
work had not terminated. 


On October 12, 1961, the Legal Adviser 
of the Commission, with the permission 
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of the Umpire, produced written arguments 
to which the union’s Director of Organiza- 
tion replied on October 16. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The first 
one of the reasons put forward by the 
Director of Organization in support of his 
objection to the inclusion in the evidence 
of the two letters in question is, in itself, 
sufficient justification for me to maintain 
his objection, as the information contained 
in those letters does not fulfil the condi- 
tions which, according to the jurisprudence 
established by the Umpire in decisions CUB 
1129 and 1675, must be fulfilled before any 
fresh information can be included in the 
evidence and considered on the grounds of 
new facts; consequently, it is not necessary 
for me to deal with his second contention 
set forth above. 

With regard to the merit of the question 
at issue, the criterion suggested by Mr. 
MacDonald, in my opinion, is not the 
proper one in the present case. As laid 
down in several decisions of the Umpire, a 
“stoppage of work” refers primarily not 
to the cessation of the workers’ labour, but 
to a stoppage of the work normally carried 
on in the premises at which the workers 
are employed. If at any time after the 
commencement of a stoppage, an employer 
chooses to prolong a stoppage to suit his 
own convenience, the workers’ employment 
is no longer lost by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute. 

In the present case, there is definite 
evidence that, at some time during the 
stoppage, the employer decided he would, 


for an undetermined period of time, be 
satisfied with whatever production could be 
achieved through the work of 22 employees 
and when that number was reached, he 
stated “the plant is operating quite norm- 
ally” and refused to hire more persons. 


There is evidence also that at no time 
did the pickets interfere with any person 
or vehicle entering or leaving the plant. 
The statement made in the majority deci- 
sion of the board, namely, that the plant 
would not receive orders because of the 
strike, is not supported by any definite or 
even convincing evidence. I think it can be 
safely said that in most instances after a 
prolonged stoppage there is often a diffi- 
culty in securing new orders and in recover- 
ing lost trade, but the effect of these causes 
is so speculative that a continuance of a 
shortage of work due to them cannot be 
regarded as a stoppage of work due to the 
labour dispute, though it may be connected 
therewith. 


In view of the foregoing, I share the 
opinion expressed by the dissenting mem- 
ber of the board of referees, namely, that, 
as the employer did not appear before the 
board either to produce evidence or to 
repudiate the evidence produced by the 
claimant, the proof adduced on the latter’s 
behalf showed that the stoppage of work 
had ended on April 12, 1961, it being the 
first day on which 22 employees, the quota 
set by the employer, reported for work 
since the beginning of the strike. 


For the above reasons, I decided to allow 
the Union’s appeal. 





Monthly Report on N.ES. Operations 


During March, the major indicators of 
National Employment Service operations 
continued to show a pattern of increase 
over the corresponding period a year ago. 


Some 98,000 vacancies were notified to 
National Employment Offices, an increase 
of 21.7 per cent over March 1961. Vacan- 
cies for men, at 60,900, were higher than 
a year earlier by 23.7 per cent, and vacan- 
cies for women increased by 18.5 per cent 
to a total of 37,100. 

Vacancies notified during the first quarter 
of 1962, totalling some 278,400, were higher 
than during the first three months of every 
year since 1947, 


Placements effected in March, numbering 
some 77,500, showed a proportionate in- 
crease of 21.4 per cent over the same month 
last year. Some 50,000 were placements 
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of men, a yearly increase of 20.6 per cent; 
placements of women rose by 22.8 per 
cent over last year. 

All regions of the National Employment 
Service reported yearly increases. Percent- 
age increases were: 


PUANIC EArt cae ee a4 11.8 
COCR GC ol = car eat ae. ae 22-2, 
Ontario Wh) Std Aine ie 24.3 
Prairge 72 netsh notin’ than 19.1 
Paciicte. saetct, Sue tea ok 21.3 


Placements effected during the first quar- 
ter of 1962, amounting to some 225,000, 
exceeded those during corresponding periods 
in every year since 1945. 


(Continued on page 592) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


; During March the Department of Labour prepared 322 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 130 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition 184 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post Office and Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
ce (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 

at: 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate _only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production ......::c.c..cccecssseceeaserteeweevsneee 192 $1,799,821.00 
PGSth Of Cea reas etestshazcrsreenteae tesrererss 11 407,437.66 
Royal Canadian Mounted Policemen A. Ree << 13 402,308.48 









These wage schedules are thereupon in 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 








the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to_the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: ‘ 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, _then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; ; ne 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; - 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $14,749.80 was collected from 21 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distri- 
bution to the 335 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Charlottetown P E I: Borden T Myers, construction of dairy barn extension, Experi- 
mental Farm. Harrow Ont: Brimner Electric & Plumbing Co Ltd, construction of tem- 
porary power house & supply & installation of two high pressure oil-fired boilers & 
ancillary equipment. Kapuskasing Ont: Mattagami Construction Co Ltd, extension to 
steel implement shed, Experimental Farm, Research Branch. Craik Sask: Pidskalney & 
Paulsen Construction Ltd, construction of Craik Community Project. Scott Sask: Wolfe 
Construction Ltd, construction of drying shed & threshing rooms, Experimental Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Whiteshell Man: Allan Bruchanski, plant site property boundary clearing, Nuclear 
Research Establishment. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Valley Services Ltd, installation of fire alarm system for 300 hous- 
ing units (DND 10/59). Halifax N S: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement 
& planting for 348 housing units at Mulgrave Park (FP 2/57). Montreal Que: Aristide 
Dupius, interior painting of housing units, Benny Farm & Villeray Terrace; A Fisher & 
Co, interior painting of housing units, Cloverdale Park Apts; Jean Hayart, interior painting 
of housing units, Place Gouin; F W Hill Co, interior painting of housing units, Terrasse 
St Michel; J A Albert Jean Co Ltee, interior painting of housing units, St Georges Gardens. 
i In addition, this Corporation awarded 14 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 

ause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Milton B Cox, interior renovations, Shubenacadie 
IRS. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: James Ratchford Plumbing & Heating, improvements to 
washrooms facilities, Cecilia Jeffrey IRS. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Hancock 
Plumbing Ltd, installation of mechanical equipment & alterations to Muscowequan IRS. 
Blood Indian Agency Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage col- 
lection & disposal system, St Mary’s IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Rosen Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to staff residences, Edmonton IRS. Hobbema Indian Agency 
Alta: Vogel Bros Construction, construction of road, Erminskin Reserve; R B Construc- 
tion Ltd, stuccoing 38 houses, Hobbema IR; Didrikson Construction Ltd, construction 
& gravelling of road, Samson IR. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: McGinnis Construc- 
tion Ltd, plumbing improvements, Alert Bay IRS. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of tacan bldg & tower, 
RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of tacan bldg & 
tower, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Western Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, supply & in- 
stallation of expansion joints, anchors, guides, etc in steam line, Seaward Defence Jetty; 
E J Ludford Line Construction Ltd, reconstruction of overhead power line, HMC Dock- 
yard. Chatham N B: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of liquid & gaseous oxygen 
storage bldg & services, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, con- 
struction of tacan bldg & tower, RCAF Station. Val d’Or Que: P A L’Ecuyer Co Ltd, 
construction of readiness hangar, APU & personnel accommodation bldgs, RCAF Station. 
St Jean Que: Vermont Construction Inc, construction of central heating plant, RCAF 
Station. Centralia Ont: Logan Contracting Ltd, construction of fire hall, Stage 1, RCAF 
Station. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of CE Bldg with 
services, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of liquid & gaseous oxygen storage bldg, RCAF Station. Victoria B C: Commonwealth 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of barrack block, Workpoint Barracks. Various locaitons: 
Three contracts in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 

Camp Gagetown N B: Joseph Downey & Son, interior painting of 450 PMQs. Val- 
cartier Que: Tri-Bec Inc, electrical renovations, etc, in Bldg 85, Camp. Petawawa Ont: 
Evans Contracting Co Ltd, construction of vehicle compound, Camp; Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
rewiring & relighting Bldg P-1, Camp, Gimli Man: Hurdey Construction Ltd, supply 
& installation of steel windows & wood frames etc, RCAF Station. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd, awarded four contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: M L Foster, interior painting of Bldg 44-2 with fire retardant paint, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Shearwater N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, renewal of floor cover- 
ings in various bldgs, RCN Air Station. Saint John N B: Sterling Electric Service, supply 
& installation of fire alarm system in various bldgs, HMCS Brunswicker. Montreal Que: 
W Collin Enrg, interior painting of drill hall, 175 Craig St East. St Hubert Que: Cara 
Development Corporation Ltd, sandblasing of hangars, RCAF Station. Camp Borden 
Ont: Amalgamated Building Co, supply and erection of prefabricated bldg. Hagersville 
Ont: Toten Construction Co Ltd, kitchen renovations in bldg 11, Military Camp. Kingston 
Ont: Westeel Products Ltd, replacing window mechanisms, Vimy Barracks. Picton Ont: 
Fiber-Plast Co Ltd, interior repair & refinishing of mess hall, Camp. Rockcliffe Ont: 
Weather-Proofing Ltd, repairs to steam & condensate lines, RCAF Station. Stittsville Ont: 
J G Tompkins & Co, erection of Steelox bldg. Prince Albert Sask: H Hawksworth, 
installation of tiling in floor areas, Armoury. Penhold Alta: Sheet Metal Enterprises, 
modification to ventilation system in RXTX Bldg 65, RCAF Station. Various locations 
in Alberta: Nick Corradetti, construction of below-ground fallout shelters; Nick Corra- 
detti, construction of fallout reporting posts. 

In addition, this Department awarded 104 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


The Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Grand Pre N S: R B Havill Ltd, construction of service bldg in Grand Pre National 
Historic Park. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, 


landscape development of swimming pool area. ae 
In addition this Department awarded six contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 
Post Office Department 


The Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Paris Ont: Kedrosky Contractors Ltd, construction of sewage treatment plant, etc, 
Contract A; Johnson Bros Ltd, construction of trunk sanitary sewer system, pumping 
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station, manholes & service connections, Contract B. Trenton Ont: The Tatham Con- 
struction Co, construction of trunk sewer. 


Department of Public Works 

Fogo Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, installation of water 
supply & sewage disposal system, RCMP Bldg. Judes Point P E I: Ralph Ford, repairs 
to wharf & construction of landing. Port Bickerton West N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
breakwater extension. Sandy Cove (East) N S: E K Potter Ltd, construction of skidway. 
Desjardins Que: Quewest Construction Ltd, wharf demolition. Lac Nominingue Que: 
Borromee Lalande, renewal of decking system. Magpie Que: Landry Construction Inc, 
construction of landing pier. Metabetchouan Que; Real Nault, construction of post office 
bldg. Montmagny Que: Jean-Paul Bouchard, interior repainting, federal bldg. Montreal 
Que: McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs; Allied Building 
Services Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, Customs Examining Warehouse. Pierreville Que: Les 
Entreprises Sorel Enrg, construction of low landing. St Theodore de Chertsey (Lac Beau- 
lac) Que: Clement Grenier, construction of wharf. Acton Ont: Wilchar Construction Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. Drayton Ont: Brown Bros, construction of post office bldg. 
Dunnville Ont: B W McPherson, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Flesherton Ont: 
Irwin Construction, construction of post office bldg. Galt Ont; Renwick Construction Ltd, 
alterations to federal bldg. Kingston Ont: The Holdcroft Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
waterline. Long Lac Ont: George John Matson, construction of post office bldg. L’Orignal 
Ont: G A Crowe Construction, removal of wharf remains. Norwood Ont: Miron-Lassing 
& Associates Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ohsweken Ont: Cromar Construction 
Ltd, construction of school, etc, Six Nations Agency. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of bus shelter, Confederation Heights; Sanco Ltd, cleaning interior, 
etc, Postal Station “E”, Fourth Ave; Rideau Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of hot water tanks with related work at National Research Council, Sussex Drive; 
Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Ltd, moving storage material from Blackburn Bldg basement 
& 321 Palace St to P O Financial Bldg basement, Confederation Heights; Beaudoin Con- 
struction Ltd, interior alterations in certain areas, Justice Bldg, Wellington St; D J 
White Cartage, moving museum specimens, canoes & totem pole from Cote Bldg, Hull, 
Que, to be hoisted to fourth floor of Victoria Museum: Quebec Window Cleaning Co Ltd, 
cleaning interior of Insurance Bldg, Confederation Heights; Acme Services & Maintenance 
Co, cleaning interior, etc, Colonel By Towers, Bronson Ave; Allied Building Services Ltd, 
cleaning interior, etc, Empire Bldg, Laurier Ave & O’Connor St; Russ Wilson Co Ltd, alter- 
ations & repairs, Daly Bldg & Temporary Bldg No 9. Pakenham Ont: Jean-Marie Cote, 
construction of post office bldg. Port Stanley Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, east break- 
water repairs. Winnipeg Man: Johnson Cartage, removal of garbage, ashes, etc from 
federal bldgs. Winnipeg Beach Man: Selkirk Lumber Co Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Churchbridge Sask: Sweinbjornson & Sons, construction of post office bldg. Duck 
Lake Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Hodgeville 
Sask: Jacob’s Construction, construction of post office bldg. North Portal Sask: N J Kuster, 


struction Co Ltd, dormitory addition to Hostel, Sir John Franklin School; O I Johnson 
Construction Ltd, construction of children’s receiving home. 


es In addition, this Department awarded 52 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
ause. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Lachine Que: The Canadian Structural Steel Works Co Ltd, permanent repairs to 
Bridge No 8, Lachine Canal. St Lambert & Beauharnois Que: Annett Chemicals Ltd, 
grouting of Locks. St Lambert & Cote Ste Catherine Que: Payette Construction Ltee, 
hauling & placing riprap along canal banks between St Lambert Lock & Cote Ste Catherine 
Lock. St Catherines Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, modification of bridges Nos 11, 12 


(Continued on page 592) 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, April 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.5 per cent, from 129.7 to 130.3, 
between March and April.* Increases 
occurred in the food, clothing, transporta- 
tion, health and personal care, and tobacco 
and alcohol indexes. The housing index was 
unchanged and the recreation and reading 
index declined fractionally. 

The food index was up 1.1 per cent, 
from 124.4 to 125.8, as seasonally higher 
prices were reported for most fruits and 
vegetables, particularly cabbage, lettuce, 
celery and apples. Price increases occurred 
also for beef, some pork items, chicken and 
bread. Prices were lower for eggs, frozen 
orange juice, fresh tomatoes, chocolate bars, 
and fats, including butter. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
134.0. The shelter component was un- 
changed and a fractional decline in the 
household operation component was not 
sufficient to move the index. 

In shelter, rents continued to show sta- 
bility: the national index of rents was 
unchanged for the seventh successive month 
and was only fractionally above the level 
of a year ago. In contrast, the index for 
home-ownership continued to edge up in 
April to stand 1.8 per cent above its April 
1961 level. The slight drop in the house- 
hold operation component of housing re- 
sulted mainly from lower electricity rates in 
Vancouver and Victoria; the decrease more 
than balanced somewhat lighter prices for 
appliances and other homefurnishings. Most 
household supplies were higher in price. 

The clothing index moved up 0.3 per 
cent, from 112.9 to 113.2, as prices for 
men’s and children’s wear, footwear and 
piece goods were higher. Some of this 
movement reflected changes from sale price 
levels in previous months. 

The transportation index rose 0.2 per 
cent, from 139.9 to 140.2, as a result of 
price increases for automobile repairs in 
the automobile operation component and 
higher fares for air travel in the travel 
component. 

The health and personal care index 
increased 0.6 per cent, from 157.2 to 158.1, 
as both the component indexes were up. In 
health care, higher fees were reported for 
doctors, dentists and optical care, but pre- 


* See Table F-1 at back of this issue. 
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paid medical care premiums were down 
for one plan in British Columbia. The in- 
crease in personal care reflected higher 
prices for toilet soap in personal supplies 
and men’s haircuts in personal services. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
creased 0.1 per cent from 146.7 to 146.6. 
Lower prices for radios and television sets 
in the recreation component outweighed 
price increases for magazines in the read- 
ing component. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.3 
per cent, from 117.5 to 117.9, as a result 
of higher prices for alcoholic beverages in 
Quebec and Ontario. 

In April 1961, group indexes were: food 
123.9, housing 133.2, clothing 111.9, trans- 
portation 141.0, health and personal care 
155.3, recreation and reading 145.5, tobacco 
and alcohol 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
clined in five of the ten regional cities 
between February and March, increased in 
three and remained unchanged in the other 
two.* 

Decreases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
both Saint John and Edmonton-Calgary to 
0.4 per cent in Vancouver. Increases of 0.1 
per cent occurred in St. John’s and Saska- 
toon-Regina, and of 0.2 per cent in Win- 
nipeg. 

Food indexes declined in eight cities and 
increased in two cities. Shelter indexes 
were unchanged in six cities, decreased in 
three and increased in the other city. Cloth- 
ing indexes were up in all ten regional 
cities. Household operation indexes rose in 
seven cities, were unchanged in two and 
declined in the remaining city. Other 
commodities and services indexes were un- 
changed in six of ten regional cities, 
declined in two and rose in the other two. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Vancouver —0.5 to 129.1; 
Ottawa —0.3 to 130.7; Halifax —0.2 to 
129.4; Saint John —0.1 to 130.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary —0.1 to 125.0; Winnipeg +0.2 to 
128.3; St. John’s +0.1 to 116.71; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.1 to 126.8. Montreal and 
Toronto remained unchanged at 130.1 and 
131.7 respectively. 





* See Table F-2 at back of book. 
On base June 1951=100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, March 1962 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) eased off in March to 237.1 
from 237.2 in February, but was 2.5 per 
cent above the March 1961 index of 231.3. 
Three of the eight major group indexes 
declined and the remaining five rose. 


Animal products group index decreased 
0.6 per cent in March, to 255.0 from 256.6. 
The index for non-ferrous metal products 
edged down to 188.0 from 188.1 and that 
for iron products to 257.5 from 257.6. 


Textile products group index rose 0.4 
per cent in March, to 239.1 from 238.2. 
Chemical products group index edged up 
to 190.2 from 189.9; vegetable products 
group index to 210.5 from 210.2, wood 
products group index to 310.0 from 309.8, 
and non-metallic mineral products group 
index to 187.8 from 187.7. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1962 


For the second month in succession, the 
United States consumer price index (1957- 
59=100) has risen to a record high. The 
0.2-per-cent rise between mid-February and 
mid-March, from 104.8 to 105.0, was 


CLOTHING 


















ae i 
1961 1962 1963 


attributed chiefly to higher prices for 
apparel and services. 


On the former 1947-49 base, the March 
index rose from 128.2 to 128.8. In March 
1961, the index on this base was 127.5. 


British Index of Retail Prices, February 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
17, 1956=100) rose slightly to a new 
record between mid-January and mid-Feb- 
ruary, increasing from 117.5 to 117.6. The 
group indexes for food, housing, fuel and 
light remained unchanged; in the seven 
remaining groups there was little change. 

In February 1961 the index was 112.3. 


The British index of retail prices is being 
revised on the basis of January 16, 1962— 
100, and on a different weighting basis. In 
mid-February it stood at 100.1 on the new 
base. 


The index numbers for all items in the 
two series on the two bases can be linked 
together to produce a continuous series 
of figures showing the change in the level 
of prices compared with the level at the 
starting date of the index, viz., January 17, 
1956. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 163 


Aged 

1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND STA- 
tistics Division. Legislative Measures 
affecting Living Accommodation for Elderly 
Persons in Canada. Ottawa, 1961. Pp. 181. 


2. NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING. 
Utilization of Older Professional and Scien- 
tific Workers. New York, 1961. Pp. 20. 

A survey of older professional and technical 
workers showed that there was a “substantial 
reservoir of able and willing skills looking for 
productive utilization.” Makes recommenda- 
tions for the utilization of these older workers. 

3. REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON AGING, 
New YorK, 1961. Regional Conference on 
Aging, New York, N.Y., June 1-2, 1961: 
New York, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Region II, 1961. 
Pp is 

Representatives from the state Governments 
of Delaware, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania and from the federal Government 
attended this conference. Reports from each 
state and four workshop reports on employment 
and rehabilitation, education, welfare and 
housing, and health were presented. 

4. SEMINAR ON AGING AND _ SOCIAL 
HEALTH, MERANO, ITALY, 1957. Aging and 
Social Health in the United States and 
Europe; Report of an International Seminar. 
Compiled and edited by Clark Tibbitts. 
Ann Arbor, published and distributed for 
the Social Science Research Committee, 
International Gerontological Association, by 
the Division of Gerontology, University of 
Michigan, 1959. Pp. 186. 


Annual Reports 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing and Living Conditions in Canada. 10th 
ed., April 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1961. Pp. 76. 


6. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
ScIENTIFIC PoLicy. Annual Report, 1960- 
1961. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 24. 
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7. QUEBEC (PROV.). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. General Report on the Activities 
of [the] Department during the Financial 
Year ending March 31, 1961. Quebec 
[19612]. Pp. 337. Text in English and 
French. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following nine broadcasts were 
sponsored and issued by the federal De- 
partment of Labour in Ottawa in 1961: 


8. ANDRAS, ABRAHAM. Retirement Prac- 
tices and their Implications. Pp. 4. 


_The speaker is director of legislation, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 


9. Bryce, W. ARCH. Safety on the High- 
way. Pp. 5. 


_The speaker, executive director of the Cana- 
dian Highway Safety Council, spoke about 


“Safe Driving Week” observed throughout 
Canada in 1961 during the first week in 
December. 


10. CLARE, James L. Do you support 
your Pension Plan—or does your Pension 
Plan work for you? Pp. 5. 

The speaker, an actuarial consultant, talked 
about pension plans and the effect they have 
on the hiring and retention of older men 
and women. 

11. Fortier, LAvaL. Plan Now—Winter 
Work Campaign. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, chief commissioner of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, discussed 
the winter work campaign and how the Na- 
tional Employment Service of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission assists in aiding 
the campaign. 

12. Grant, D. K. Occupational Medicine 
and the Older Worker. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, director of medical services, 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
spoke about occupational medicine in relation 
to the older workers in industry. 

13. MacArtuur, A. F. Finding Jobs for 
Older Workers. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, a commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, told how the 
National Employment Service helped to place 
older workers. 

14. Royce, Marion V. The Older Woman 
and the Working World. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the federal Department of Labour. 

15. STARR, MicuaEL. The Older Worker 
and the Community. Pp. 5. 

The federal Minister of Labour spoke about 
some of the special problems facing the older 
worker in his search for employment. 

16. THRASHER, RICHARD DEVERE. Winter 
Employment. Pp. 5. 

The speaker is a member of Parliament and 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour. He told how the “Do It Now” cam- 
paigns help to increase employment during the 
winter months. 
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Conferences 

17. CANADIAN BaR ASSOCIATION. Papers 
presented at the Annual Meeting, Winnipeg, 
1961. [Toronto? 1961]. Pp. 368. 

Contains, among other papers, “Labour 
Courts in Quebec and latest Amendments to 
the Labour Relations Act,” by Pau] F. 
Renault. 

18. CENTRAL STATES FARM PLACEMENT 
CONFERENCE, NEW ORLEANS, 1960. Panel: 
The Impact of Mechanization and Tech- 
nology on Agricultural Labor. Members: 
Ernest Warnecke [and others. New Orleans?] 
1960. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

19. CONFERENCE ON ACADEMIC AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL BASIC RESEARCH, PRINCETON UNI- 
VERSITY, 1960. Proceedings. Washington, 
National Science Foundation, 1961. Pp. 87. 
Sponsored by the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

Topics discussed at conference: Role of 
Goevrnment, Industry, and the University in 
Basic Research; Industrial Experience in Basic 
Research; Interdependence of Academic and 


Industrial Basic Research; and Managerial and 
Personnel Problems in Research Laboratories. 

20. CONFERENCE ON ERGONOMICS IN IN- 
DUSTRY, LONDON, 1960. Proceedings. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1961. Pp. [190]. 

Ergonomics is defined as “fitting the job 
to the worker”. One of the speakers said, 
“The chief practical aim of ergonomics is to 
improve a worker’s productivity by giving 
him a working environment which is most 
suited to his job and his capabilities.” Topics 
discussed at the conference included: what 
ergonomics means; the place of ergonomics 
in industry; ergonomics and production; ergo- 
nomics in the post office; ergonomics in the 
steel industry; ergonomics and products; and 
the future of ergonomics. 


21. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PER- 
SONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. Proceed- 
ings of the Forty-Eighth Annual Convention 
i Washington, D.C., July 3-7, 1961. 
Louisville, 1961. Pp. 84, 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


22. CAMPBELL, WILLIAM J. A Study of 
the Adaptability of Disabled Workers. Final 
Report of the Two-Year Study, July 1, 
1956-June 30, 1958, by William J. Camp- 
bell, Raymond R. Leizer [and] Harold E. 
Yuker. Albertson, N.Y., Human Resources 
Corp., Division of Abilities Inc. [19619]. 1 
Volume (various pagings). 

Presents findings of a study and demon- 
stration of the adaptability of disabled work- 
ers at Abilities Inc., a subcontracting firm 
engaged in manufacturing electronic and mech- 


anical components and assemblies and which 
employs only disabled persons. 


23. FEDERATION EMPLOYMENT AND GuIp- 
ANCE SERVICE, NEW York. Survey of Em- 
ployers’ Practices and Policies in the Hiring 
of Physically Impaired Workers. New York, 
1959 bpae 133% 

A survey of five types of disabilities within 


nen industries in private firms in New York 
ity. 
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24, NEUSCHUTZ, LOUISE (MORGENSTERN). 
Vocational Rehabilitation for the Physically 
Handicapped. Foreword by Winthrop M. 
Phelps and K. Vernon Banta. Springfield, 
Ill., C. C. Thomas, 1959. Pp. 136. 


Outlines the main type of physical handi- 
caps, the cardiac, the orthopedically handi- 
capped and the cerebral palsied, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, the blind and partially sighted 
and the elderly. Provides information about 
rehabilitation centres, hiring the handicapped, 
avoiding accidents on the job, and those con- 
fined to their homes. 


Economic Conditions 


25. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMICS AND STATISTICS. Regional Index of 
British Columbia: Vancouver Island. Vic- 
toria, 1961. Pp. 183. 


Provides economic information about the 
various areas and communities of Vancouver 
Island. 


26. ECONOMIC RESEARCH CORPORATION 
LimiTreD. The Economy of Quebec, an 
Appraisal and Forecast. Montreal, Citadel 
Publications limited, c1960. Pp. 328. 


Traces the economic development of Quebec 
over the last 15 years and forecasts the Quebec 
economy to 1985. 


27. Moore, GEOFFREY Hoyt, Ed. Busi- 
ness Cycle Indicators. Princeton [N.J.], 
Princeton University Press, 1961. 2 Volumes. 


Contents: v. 1. Contributions to the Analysis 
of Current Business Conditions. v. 2. Basic 
Data on Cyclical Indicators. 


28. NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF APPLIED Eco- 
NOMIC RESEARCH. Techno-Economic Survey 
of Madras; Economic Report. Madras, 
Dept. of Industries, Labour and Co-opera- 
tion, 1960, c1961. Pp. 286. 


Economics 


29. BUCKLEY, HELEN. Economics for 
Canadians [by] Helen Buckley [and] Ken- 
neth Buckley. Toronto, Macmillan, c1960. 
Pp. 224, 

Designed as an introductory course in eco- 
nomics for the Canadian reader. 

30. Goopwin, CRAUFURD Davi Wy- 
CLIFFE. Canadian Economic Thought; the 
Political Economy of a Developing Nation, 
1814-1914. Durham, N.C., Published for 
the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
Center [by] Duke University Press, 1961. 
Pp. 214. A history of the development of 
economic thought in Canada. 


31. Kovacs, ARANKA BE, Ed. Readings in 
Canadian Labour Economics. Toronto, 
McGraw-Hill, c1961. Pp. 268. 

The readings deal with the history and 
growth of the labour movement in Canada, 
with collective bargaining and labour legisla- 
tion, and the method of settling industrial 
disputes. 

32. NorpDIn, Jonn A. Elementary Eco- 
nomics [by] J. A. Nordin and Virgil Salera. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 844. 
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Electronic Data Processing 


33. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Advances in EDP and Information 
Systems. New York, [1961]. Pp. 187. 

Some of the topics discussed are data com- 
munications, information retrieval and data 
acquisition, video display of data with elec- 
tronic computers, information systems for 
marketing management, and management in- 
formation systems in focus. 

34. GALLAGHER, JAMES D. Management 

Information Systems and the Computer. 
New York, American Management Asso- 
ciation, c1961. Pp. 191. 
: Explains how electronic data processing can 
improve the flow of planning and_ control 
information throughout a business. Includes 
case studies of systems in Sylvania Electric 
Products and American Airlines. 


Employment Management 


35. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Personnel Job in the 1960’s. New 
York, 1961 Ppr 119; 

Some topics discussed in this report are 
employee attitudes and productivity, compen- 
sating technical and professional personnel, 
organization drives and union membership, and 
executive performance and decision making. 

36. Lupton, ToM. Money for Effort. 
London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. [28]. 

“Examines evidence and opinion about the 
working of financial incentive schemes.” 

37. MANDELL, Mitton M. The Employ- 
ment Interview. New York, American 
Management Association [c1961]. Pp. 110. 

Contents: The Problem stated: To heighten 
Interviewing Effectiveness. Interview Methods 
and Procedures. Current Administrative Prac- 
tices. Interview Factors and their Comparative 
Weight. Where Interviewers Fail. Company 
Psychologists look at Interviewing. Recruiting 
and Interviewing on the Campus. The Selec- 
tion and Training of Interivewers. The Evalua- 
tion of Interviews and Interviewers. 


Industrial Health 


38. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. First Aid, 
Nursing and Medical Services in Business 
Enterprises, their Functions and Profes- 
sional Limitations; a Panel Discussion... 
March 16th, 1961 ...Montreal. Montreal, 


1961. Pp. 26. 

The panel consisted of a nurse, two doctors. 
and a lawyer. As well as a panel discussion, 
there was a question and answer period. Some 
of the topics considered were the place of the 
nurse and the doctor in industrial medical 
services, the disclosure of medical information 
to the company, the liability of an employer 
when the first aid practitioner, industrial nurse, 
or medical officer fails in his or her professional 
capacity. 

39. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Respiratory Protective Equipment. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1961. Pp. 34. 

This bulletin provides information about 
selecting and using the right protective equip- 
ment for a particular respiratory hazard. 
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industrial Relations 


40. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 
Human Sciences Aid to Industry. London, 
HMSO, 1961. Pp. 27. A booklet about 
human relations in industry. 


41. MANITOBA. BRANDON PACKERS STRIKE 
COMMISSION. Report. Winnipeg, 1961. Pp. 
95. Justice G. E. Tritschler, commissioner. 

_Report of an investigation of an_ industrial 
dispute involving Brandon Packers Limited and 
members of Local No. 255, United Packing- 
house Workers of America. The investigation 
revealed that both the company and the union 
were guilty of misbehaviour. 

42. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Preparing for Collective Bargaining. 
[Part 2]. New York, [1961]. Pp. 121. 


“Among the topics covered are: The effect 
of company and union policies on strike deci- 
sions; company practices regarding employee 
benefits during stoppages; the treatment of 
nonstriking white-collar employees; arrange- 
ments with customers and suppliers; national 
union strike benefits; and the eligibility of 
strikers for unemployment insurance. A special 
section analyzes how companies seek to com- 
municate with both striking and nonstriking 
employees before and during a walkout.” 


43. NUNN, HENRY LIGHTFOOT. Partners 
in Production; a New Role for Management 
and Labor. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Pren- 
tice Hall, 1961. Pp. 221. 


The author, founder and former president 
of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, tells about 
this company which has not had a strike in 
48 years. He writes about the Nunn-Bush 
Share-of-Production-Plan which has brought 
about the fullest cooperation between labour 
and management in the Nunn-Bush Shoe Com- 


pany. 

44, QuEBec (CiTy). UNIVERSITE LAVAL. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIEL- 
LES. Les tribunaux du travail [par] Gerard 
Dion [et al] Québec, Les Presses de l’Uni- 
versité Laval, 1961. Pp. 162. 


Report of the 16th Congrés des relations 
industrielles de l’Université Laval held in 
Quebec City, April 10-11, 1961. 


Industry—Location 


The following four reports were published 
in Edmonton in 1961 by the Industrial 
Development Branch, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of Alberta: 


45. Village of Consort. Rev. ed. Pp. 12. 


46. Town of Mayerthorpe. Rev. ed. Pp. 
12; 


47. Town of St. Paul. Rev. ed. Pp. 16. 
48. Town of Three Hills. Rev. ed. Pp. 13. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


49, SHAFI, MOHAMMAD, Ed. Law of Pay- 
ment of Wages. Karachi, Bureau of Labour 
Publications, 1961. Pp. 86. 
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50. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD, Ed. Law of 
Record of Services. Commentary on the 
Employment (Record of Services) Act, 1952 
with Complete Text of the Act along with 
Central & Provincial Rules. Karachi, Bureau 
of Labour Publications, 1961. Pp. 39. 


51. NEW York (STATE). DEPARTMENT 
OF Lasor. How the New York State Labor 
Law Protects You. Albany, 1961. Pp. 23. 


52. U.S. BUREAU OF LaBorR STATISTICS. 
Labor Law and Practice in Honduras. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. 


Labour Organization 


53. B.C. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ As- 
SOCIATION. Minutes of the Eighteenth 
Annual Convention, October 20 and 21, 
1961... Burnaby, B.C. Vancouver, 1961. 
Pp. 46. 


54. Kocrk, ALBERT. The Danish Trade 
Union Movement. Brussels, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1961. 
Pp. 120. 

Traces the history of the trade union move- 
ment in Denmark and examines the collective 
agreement system, labour. legislation, and the 
legal position of trade unions. 

55. WIGHAM, Eric LEONARD. What's 
Wrong with the Unions? Harmondsworth, 
Eng., Penguin Books, 1961. Pp. [234]. 

The author considers some criticisms that 
have been made about British trade unions, 
attempts to explain how the situation involving 
the criticism has come about, and describes 
what action, if any, has been taken to remedy 
defects. In the last chapter the author lists 
23 complaints and 26 proposed remedies. 


Occupations 


56. U.S. BurEAU oF LaBor STATISTICs. 
Occupational Outlook Handbook; Employ- 
ment Information on Major Occupations 
for Use in Guidance. [5th ed.]. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 830. 

Presents information on the employment 
outlook in more than 650 Occupations. 

57. U.S. INTERAGENCY Apvisory Com- 
MITTEE ON ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES AND CRI- 
TICAL OccupPaTIONs. List of Critical Occu- 
pations for Screening the Ready Reserve. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 21. At head 
of title: U.S. Department of Labor. 


58. WHEATLEY, DAviy ERNEsT, Ed. In- 
dustry and Careers; a Study of British 
Industries and the Opportunities they offer. 
London, Iliffe Books Itd., 1961. Pp. 776. 


Professional Workers 


59. BARNES, Louris BYINGTON. Organiza- 
tional Systems and Engineering Groups; a 
Comparative Study of Two Technical 
Groups in Industry, Boston, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Division of Research, Graduate 
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School of Business Administration, 1960. 


Ppr.190: 

A study of relationships affecting manage- 
ment, engineering supervisors, and engineering 
groups in two departments in two companies 
manufacturing electronic apparatus. The author 
examines both similarities and differences in 
the groups. 

60. U.S. WoMEN’s BurREAU. Nurses and 
Other Hospital Personnel; Their Earnings 
and Employment Conditions. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 41. 


Retirement 


61. ACTON Society Trust. Retirement, a 
Study of Current Attitudes and Practices. 
London, 1960. Pp. 69. 

Contents: The Aging Population. Pensions 
and Retirement. Attitudes to Retirement. Com- 
pany Policies and Practices. Should women 
retire earlier? 

62. CONFERENCE ON OLDER EMPLOYEES, 
NEw York, 1960. Proceedings. New York, 
National Council on the Aging, 1961? 
Epa. 

Sponsored by the Employment and Retire- 
yes Section of the National Council on the 

ging. 

Topics discussed: Retirement Age: 65 or ? 
Re-evaluation of the Criteria of Retirement. 
Selective Retirement. Retirement Preparation. 

63. CONFERENCE ON RETIREMENT VIL- 
LAGES, PALM BEACH, FLA., 1960. Retirement 
Villages. [Proceedings]. Edited by Ernest W. 
Burgess. Ann Arbor, Division of Geron- 
tology, University of Michigan, 1961. Pp. 
156. 

Conference sponsored by the American 
Society for the Aged. Concerns special housing 
for older people. 


64. GORDON, MarGARET S. Work and 
Patterns of Retirement. Berkeley, 1961. 
Pp. [15]-53. 

Examines the circumstances and conditions 
under which people retire. 


Scientists 


65. U.S. BuREAU oF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The Long-Range Demand for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, a Methodological 
Study prepared for the National Science 
Foundation. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 
70. 

Describes how the information for this sur- 
vey was collected, and presents projections to 
1970, Contains detailed information about the 
chemicals and electrical equipment industries, 

66. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Scientific Research and Development of 
Nonprofit Organizations, Expenditures and 
Manpower, 1957. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 58. 

Presents information on expenditures for and 


personne] engaged in scientific research and 
development for 1957, 
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67. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Scientists and Engineers in the Federal 
Government, October 1958. Washington, 
GPO; 19617 Pp: 44: 

Information includes distribution by occupa- 
tion, agency and geographical location. 

68. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Women in Scientific Careers. Washington, 
GPO }-1961-=Pp1'8: 


Consists of two parts: Employment and 
Education of Women in Relation to Science 
Careers; and, Factors controlling Women’s 
Selection of and Participation in Scientific 
Careers. 


Wages and Hours 


69. JAQUES, ELLIOTT. Equitable Payment; 
a General Theory of Work, Differential 
Payment, and Individual Progress. London, 
Heinemann, 1961. Pp. 336. 

The author has developed a theory of equit- 
able payment based on the connection between 
work, payment and the capacity of the in- 
dividual worker. 

70. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Employment and Earnings Statistics for the 
United States, 1909-60. Revised on the 
Basis of the 1957 Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 536. 


Among other things, this book shows “in 
what industries people have jobs, how many 
hours they work each week, and how much 
they earn by the hour and by the week.” 


Workmen's Compensation 


71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws. October, 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 43. 


72. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMIS- 
sIons. Workmen’s Compensation Problems. 
Proceedings, 46th Annual Convention, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, August 21-25, 1960. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1961. Pp. 275. 


Miscellaneous 


73. BELL, DANIEL. The End of Ideology; 
on the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the 
Fifties. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1960. 
Pp. 416. 


Examines theories of society, the “ruling 
class,” capitalism, trade unionism politics, radi- 
calism, etc. in American life today. The author 


was labour editor of Fortune magazine from 
1948 to 1958 and is presently associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Clumbia University. 

74. BRIGHTBILL, CHARLES KESTNER. Man 
and Leisure, a Philosophy of Recreation. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1961. 
Pp. 292. Suggests ways of using one’s 
leisure time. 


75. GLADSTONE, JOHN. Mechanical Esti- 
mator’s Guide. Rev. [i-e. 2d ed.]. Miami, 
Fla., Technical Guide Publications, 1961. 
Pp. 152. Estimates the costs of air condi- 
tioning installation. 


76. GOLDFINGER, NATHANIEL. Technical 
Improvements and Chronic Unemployment.. 
Washington, National Planning Association, 
19616 PD es - : 


77. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Social 
Services in Britain. London, 1961. Pp. 68. 

Contents: Social Security. Health and Welfare 
Services. Child Care. Education. Youth Serv- 
ices. Housing. Employment. Voluntary Organi- 
zations. The Social Worker. 

78. INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION ON EDUCA- 
TION. The Case for Increasing Student Mo- 
tivation. Prepared in co-operation with the 
Teacher Recruitment and Service Council 
for Ontario Secondary Schools. Toronto, 
1958. Pp. 44. 


79. NATIONAL FNDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarpb. Corporate Organization Structures, 
by Harold Stieglitz. New York, 1961. Pp. 
[185]. 

Contains corporate organization charts of 
61 companies. There is an explanation of the 
meaning of organization planning and patterns 
in organization structures. f 


80. St. CHRISTOPHER HOUSE, TORONTO. 
School Drop-outs—our Disinherited Youth; 
a Survey of Fifty School Drop-outs from a 
Downtown Area of Toronto. Foronto, 1961. 
Pp; 22: 

St. Christopher House is a social agency 
concerned with neighbourhood life and_ its 
development. This study deals with 50 young 
persons who left school without finishing their 
course, from September 1958 to March 1961. 
Among the 50, 13 were girls, only 10 were 
over 16 years of age, and only 13 had gone 
beyond Grade 8. Examines the reasons why 
these young people left school and recom- 
mends what St. Christopher House can do 
to help prevent school drop-outs. 


81. U.S. Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION. The 
Seven Keys to Better Faster Typing. Rev. 
ed. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 37. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics....................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 21, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 














Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebee Ontario Region | Columbia 
‘The Labour orcesss. ee eee es. 6,492 587 1,814 2,368 1,134 589 
IM Ons crocs erste mi ES ITs CAE 4,742 440 1,341 1,694 831 436 
WOmnn a ta taacn ic eisevaaciiciacae ttn 1,750 147 473 674 303 153 
Td lO sy ears teh ea seta curat Sosniai eaters 573 63 191 174 107 38 
20 Ay CATS yeeten ter eens fee ee 811 82 265 262 139 63 
2b Ad VERS ak ee ee. ee 2,968 243 842 a 499 273 
A504 SV CATS tree, wh A hae 1,918 175 472 734 342 195 
222 24 44 87 47 20 
6,007 495 1,643 2,255 1,067 547 
4,314 353 1,186 1,602 773 400 
1,693 142 457 653 294 147 
627 45 127 144 284 27 
Non-agriculturess.<. .ohcuslcnos esse 5,380 450 1,516 2,111 783 520 
Raid iWorkers ante eee 4,882 391 1,378 1,932 717 464 
Monge see «5 Gane «Kee, 3,350 266 953 Leos 466 332 
Women aetneeeen Nee Von oe. 1,532 125 425 599 251 132 
Unemployed jaeeet ere eee 485 92 171 113 67 42 
Men eerie eee 428 87 155 92 58 36 
Women atc: ene ao eee oe 57 e 16 21 * Le 
Persons not in the Labour Force........ 5, 685 644 1,667 1,891 945 538 
hon aero spaniel iecisee stacinetetien 0 ; 1,313 173 : 376 406 223 135 
Womens rane eee ene eae 4,372 471 1,291 1,485 722 403 























* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED APRIL 21, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 











14—19 20—64 years 





65 years 
| Total pei s Men Women ene ee 





persons | Married Other | Married | Other Praia 








Population 14 years of age and over “)... 12,177 1,801 3,547 967 3,641 908 1,313 
Dbabour forces hs. escrito oss oe sethue eo 6,492 573 3,410 823 829 635 222 
Bima ployee dene cpcuerePecwhe o's 2) </o/ora Pea 6,007 501 3, 167 706 808 616 209 
Wnemployeds. ce taesst onhav teaser 485 72 243 117 21 19 13 
Notin:ls boungoree 7 tier aps oh esse od ead ss 5, 685 1,228 137 144 2,812 273 1,091 
Participation rate @) 
TOBZ VAT TUL DUle ara oeia ciages «seutgeye ayetire ech 53.3 31.8 96.1 85.1 22.8 69.9 16.9 
Mareh:24. See ce ok... Bee ceien sce 53.1 31.7 95.9 84.8 22.3 70.5 16.0 
Unemployment rate @) 
1062) April Oil. Silat ..8.cteewee scot 7.5 12.6 el 14.2 2.5 3.0 5.9 
Mareh: 24: Ot Ue cd. cic ce hentese es 8.7 13.5 8.7 16.3 2.2 3.4 6.2 














@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


©) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
@) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
















April March April 

1962 1962 1961 

MT cobesl TECTIA DUO VS a stereo eras jars ote oar as taY Yor ste/=: cial ovoiwls seis! ste taratersis Sisvels.a/atayarsiaie/svaraleis 485 560 622 
Oni temporary lay oft mp £0'S0 Gay Bir. sce sce. ieiteinersisind wicmelelelat « dialbieieinn aes 28 32 32 
Without work and seeking Work. .6s600sccesleres oreccece tie meceseiacsensnenes 457 528 590 
Seeley full-bieswwOL kk eiote ele eis'e acis eerie reiois cre elaine ateselbin’e # nioiess einselpieisiesoie 440 508 559 
Seoleiig nart-time WOE MKsjeci..s sciciceie ec cieieie ciels sie.se.tieisje.ale/sie.e 8] nuareisiaieieleyes\e 17 20 3t 
Seeking under 1 month.. 71 86 84 
Seeking 1—3 months... Sa 145 200 177 
Seeking 4—6 months.............-+0--000005 154 163 221 
Seeking more than 6 months 87 79 108 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
Note: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Monthly Total Quarterly Totals® 
Trans- : 

Your and vane. | Peta, alm ache ei 

onth aad anu- torage onstruc-| Public : : ota. 

Mining | facturing and _ Forestry tion utilities | T7@de oe ies (3) 

at ment) | income 

1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 

1958—Total....| 527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 307 2,360 4,303 727 16,521 

1959—Total....} 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 17, 463 

1960—Total....} 551 5, 188 1,806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 18,119 

1961—Total....) 545 5,348 1,862 285 1,225 356 2,737 5,475 827 18, 884 

1961— 
February....| 44.4 423.7 144.1 62.1 236.6 85.8 656.2 1,311.2 199.8 | 1,474.6 
Marche. ce. 44.5 426.4 Wg Ae Wer otesalece e¥epo.ai| exevecerevscexere olfrsre crete rel eleva ai | te exersteratallleyaxetate carey Geet te 1, 482.3 
PDA's, rectors 43.2 430.9 VAS LM tea ae ers cle vesersraysictoaail clot hts fore eller oe ceee eee oer 1,508.8 
BUY; oreralnicisyeis 45.6 441.8 153.8 62.4 302.5 88.8 678.6 1,375.1 205.6 | 1,563.9 
QUMeR Neeser 46.3 457.5 LGB SB 4] st eehvz/or incre | Vio evave ata ata ave Tr ROR TIS TE PSS RaTE |B SPSS Sa 1,629.4 
DULY coe mores 46.2 451.2 LOG SODS i resetapotersiersrs/e\|lelecaretoteieraecell ebsvoteyove cove arall arabs cereterell leretecetatere eine ee ae 1,615.3 
August...:.... 46.2 459.3 162.2 75.4 373.8 91.9 690.3 1,375.3 210.2 | 1,629.9 
September...| 46.3 464.6 G2 SO i icsecrererere evel saree eee a ltcere eet el Tecate ee ae | ee 1,657.7 
October..... 46.3 463.0 WOO? sl hras specs ca uss evarcpacctarcyate cal ereretesere ote teal Peeve ae ee ae | a 1,644.9 
November...} 46,2 458.8 158.1 85.1 311.5 89.9 712.2 1,413.5 211.9 | 1,625.1 
December...| 45.5 451.3 E520) Wietaietespeicicte =| tre stera bo evaterallinerataceicrsiacall Reeser isrora | eee a eee 1,585.8 
1962— 

January*..... 45.8 450.7 151.2 1,565.7 
Februaryf...| 45.1 455.9 152.4 1,575.7 











©) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
®) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the fi i ini 
3 L 4 e, ; gures in the remainin, 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. _ 


*Revised. 
3 tPreli minary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees-at 
February 1962 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 2,734,409. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of 
firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners from whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) @) Average (1949-100) eee 
Year and Month Averane Weekly verace Weekly, 
Weekly Bere Weekly aes 
Employ- Wares and Employ- Waa and 
ment ey Salaries ment a = Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
ODD seis cei teiore tle wlaleeteloleleicteiwis,neiciele 112.9 142.1 61.05 109.8 144.4 63.48 
LQG Hee Pete cle ah ate, ayaa diarss anise seciaeote 120.7 150.0 64.44 115.8 1517, 66.71 
LGB Tetae Seiee to thet tiers bois Sybiats oinioveldajslstehasaiers 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
TQS BUA ear Ry Oe ce | Naleievelt Gcais/s 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
OGG HA cote Sens, RGR. settle cine’ 119.7 171.0 73.47 11d 172.5 75,84 
1961 
February 111.0 181.1 77.80 104.6 182.5 80.24 
March.. 111.1 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
April. 112.6 181.8 78.12 105.4 184.1 80.95 
May eet ores 117.2 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
June sete 121.3 182.8 78,55 111.2 184.6 81.17 
DULY A MOET ow orcbiccatsiolen teio\asa stares 122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
August 123.9 182.2 78.27 1431 182.9 80.42 
September 4 ecm aaebtctr aisiteisitanes« 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
Wapaber Wave. ores cies: nieinelnaces 122.9 183.9 79.02 112.1 186.0 81.79 
INiowern Der setts a stricictere eleletor=(aloreraicievera)= 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
PECEM PEL we aee ter sete iclnictnisie'oiatisleie(e 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962 
Antti ary? erate a icise ic siete lal! sia)ataiviniaverersis 115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
HEDEUSIYotias ae cole Gee eleieeiesievisisicn.s 114.7 186.6 80.18 108.9 188, 2 82.76 


a eee EEEEEIEEEEEE EEE EEISSSEE EERE 


(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, FEBRUARY, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salefes ia Dollars 





Area 


Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
I a $ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland a accaicrensemicecaGhel tissu onreere 116.9 122.7 114.3 72.84 72.69 72.10 
Prine Edward Islan) |. tte cadactrsccttnweenbenrass 106.2 109.3 110.2 60.74 59.20 56.86 
INOMGISCOtIan fda crores oo oe ee eas eee 88.6 89.0 86.1 65.21 65.13 64.07 
INewebrums wiclosers cacti cisccacin aks eee ee oe 99.6 101.9 95.8 67.87 65.23 64.65 
Ue CORI i Er. Fagseetets cares hers BR Sialwssvclovs nko a EO Oe oie 115.1 115.7 110.6 77.66 76.84 75.06 
Ontario mens tte ey teaches ee ace wich ee Ne 5 oe 117.0 UTE ai 113.3 82.95 82.23 80.58 
IMD am EGO DA’, rate eccteyers iN. is NA R= bh et SO oe 104.8 105.1 102.9 74.98 73.87 73.09 
SaskatCHe wanes smear oc ssh « oN coos o MIR Oe 112.1 112.4 110.3 75.78 75.11 73.00 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 147.6 148.8 142.9 82.18 80.68 79.61 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 108.2 106.9 105.6 87.55 86.22 85.30 
Camada a2).:cc ata pisbdoike oe sree epee cee hraaiete 114.7 115.2 111.0 80.18 79.28 77.80 
































71.6 66.4 72.3 76.03 75.89 75.91 
124.7 125.8 122.8 66.77 67.07 63.53 
100.7 103.3 95.0 61.70 60.50 60.83 
116.8 112.7 114.6 66.12 63.77 62.57 
99.8 100.2 103.0 96.86 97.29 95.93 
111.6 111.0 102.4 67.58 67.50 65.09 
104.0 104.9 97.9 66.97 66.34 63.80 
ESE TRC s Bake Ves tne vith 98.9 98.8 100.4 87.15 87.50 84.31 
DhreepRivers nerrex ccc see een nee ee ee 107.3 106.9 101.6 72.87 73.37 71.04 
Drummondville spe gsc en ieee ote ee ae 80.3 80.5 73.7 63.99 63.78 63.26 
Montreal: ia8-vas tone a beck ee eee Pe oe 122.7 122.5 118.1 79.19 78.53 76.56 
Ottawa— Hull epee eee ee ae tye 126.3 127.8 118.0 75.08 73.96 71.96 
Kingstones ce euperrc anne ere oe j 110.8 110.6 114.7 76.94 77.82 75.20 
Peterborough........... He 91.5 90.9 86.7 88.99 88.44 84.74 
BAW ents Aber lerslasl Whetioge sieainicieis nts aetna one 179.8 178.0 169.0 101.30 92.58 88.94 
Toronto af leislegesete oietete: sisters le ere/ Me BOM ey ates cctv PN ore ccc ee 131.8 132.1 126.7 83.12 82.68 80.84 
EEPATILGOn eo Ren soho Be RONG cA eA oe 108.2 107.8 103.7 89.13 88.59 86.10 
Sie Catharines. ceca comer nee eee ne 107.1 107.2 104.7 91.39 90.78 88.45 
Niagara Balls yaecest acta ere eee Or enone 90.5 91.2 88.7 84.44 84.61 84.11 
Brantlord smc nen en ae eke cee eee 77.6 81.1 78.8 74.55 73.60 74.93 
Gel phe nae ce sce oo, ee eee ema 177 117.8 115.9 74.20 74.06 71.57 
Galtgeh Oy Sent 5s, ee et AER Bite 6 LET | 108.3 107.6 106.6 72.03 71.98 69.60 
‘Kitchener se eee sre eee, Se SS Se 122.6 123.0 114.7 74,21 74.44 73.01 
ADU Ye rep ete meicterhapeciee meee erento ena 142.5 143.3 146.1 92.04 91.87 91.93 
RU LTIATININN Gs Beery eee tans eh saeicisi heey ON ae 87.0 87.4 90.6 73.27 73.99 70.08 
Ason don ase ad sex oijodanio sienna ae ach 130.8 131.3 121.5 75.23 74.89 73.37 
NOEMETLLEN Nerloyets els taiisnatal sini yatevere avarols Gisstelsyiclaieve/eecherrariioe Nien 124.3 122.9 118.2 104.00 103.84 101.24 
Windsor...... (asian rarer terstain stolwelarere Mar ondret iit moni: 64.0 71.0 72.3 88.03 88.75 86.09 
Sault Ste IMaTIe raasa lea ea ene ee ne: 135.8 133.7 125.4 99.61 99.18 98.62 
EG: William — Pt. Arthur jesstnnienicenccededatuanen, 95.6 96.1 95.2 79.34 79.84 78.72 
Winnipeg aueyajetaXaXateraatevsi wie lel tis/evereCareiaieisssiaselor vie nine rete 105.4 105.8 104.9 71.49 70.91 69.93 
Regina actedetey a evevstersy aaveieeretatctsyeVorsteray eis ieein seen eae 127.6 128.9 121.4 75.55 74.71 71.92 
BASICS GOON! mieten aise tae hE aye on a aE 127.3 128.2 126.7 70.55 70.69 69.00 
Edmonton es tiac. ounn accom mca eee ae 187.5 187.7 171.9 75.93 75.50 73.10 
Cal ear yery aay asra so ein eevee ena esc 168.7 170.9 164.5 79.71 78.43 75.25 
Vancouver aayelacele revel siviavasetars(el dhond (oyerateleleysialsie (aVitetelereenevel cine 107.9 107.1 106.8 85.68 84.68 83.71 
WACLOTIS Paeteostin oats oribn, desi decccen nr osimetneie 109.4 108.8 104.9 79.95 78.62 77.44 
568 | 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES, FEBRUARY, 1962 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Norse: Information for other industries is given in”Employment and Payrolls” 
































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
iad Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
ndustry =) 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan, Feb. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 
STR aN ge rere ae ic ate als oboe «| s(ate|v shstaretaterelviaiers aie 113.7 114.0 114.0 98.60 99.27 96.30 
Motal maining vcccrancactc pri ctcerden deans) care niosarerasa an 127.3 129.7 130.0 98,85 99.88 97.99 
HLS eee enacts tie avale Sinisa aistarerar vic ial diane TERS as 68.3 68.4 70.4 81.14 82.34 78.40 
)thec giotal so ccee oe trae con auee esos dings 182.2 186.6 185.6 105.02 105.85 104.91 
GIS ce Ace eae ee a nalareit romantic aaiiestcrs 88.4 86.0 a. ee oe oie 
Coa ee ene eee Sonar otociciarelcieisvalsieiwislevavesate 39.6 36.4 38, 72, ; 9 
@Oiland matural reside stew cisialeinsiertlemteicioiove, sie trace 297.6 ae he ie eT 1 
INon=metale es aeae dele Saruleiaincngosiecieielelesisielsare 126.2 125. 21, 4 ' 5, 
DISMUPAChu PIM Secs. «chs cols <leisiwiats ce gee vials sess 108.9 108.5 104.6 82.76 82.29 80.24 
Durable ood sic seve sekie cieicssie so) 2)s.0.¥le,o1e/e)sissaisimisiale sisi 111.9 111.4 106.3 89.24 88.45 86.10 
INon-duraple, POOUS. ..Aiciss cee sign dasncaniorieleslesals 106.3 106.0 103.2 77.04 76.86 75.19 
OOd land! beverages ary. cnwe siete vivicle slerejesotsials/sieis 61915 3 104.1 104.9 wee ee a re 
Meat pnoductictmemsr nics ss snag se nence se cmesc ate 127.9 128.9 6 5 ; : 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... isd 81.1 69.4 69.77 67.19 69.05 
Grain nmill products t,o. vcsc0e oo sieaccine cise else ot 97.3 98.8 97.9 79.11 78.62 77.20 
Bread and other bakery products.........-..++- 108.3 108.6 107.0 67.68 67.75 65.96 
Distilled and malt liquors. ..............20005 91.6 91.8 94.6 99.70 99.46 96.44 
Tobacco and tobacco products .......-..---++++0+- 113.4 116.2 108.3 72,53 71.65 70.78 
Rubber products ess ae aa moo a aoe 
Leather products 90. 9.9 - ; ‘ 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 98.5 97.4 95.3 54.54 54.81 53.20 
Textile products (except clothing) 80.6 80.4 76.1 65.78 66.11 63.98 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..........-- ce ae reo Co eae ae ie 
Woollen! 0008 310 s,c.c..22s av wslsermnjowsclsiemien’erasine sie 3 K ' 3 . R 
Synthetic textiles and silk. .......-...-...+00005 86.8 86.4 81.4 71.41 71.90 70.73 
lothing (textile and fur)... .........cceccccesseees 92.9 91.4 90.9 52.30 51.72 51.00 
Cc & ( ) 
Mens clobhing: 2 use nc.cccetcicesicle stesteteseielelere stots 95.0 94,2 90.6 50.98 50.66 50,29 
Women’s clothing..........ccccssccccsecveseeses 103.0 101.6 102.1 54.53 53.70 53.10 
Knit ZOOS .....25 <0. ces cccenncvesncccccscccesc cies 73.3 72.9 72.6 51.59 51,83 49.60 
Wood products. .......-ccccccccsceccccesccccccces 101.8 100.6 94.7 71,22 70.25 69.59 
Saw and planing mills...........--.--eeeeee reer 103.2 101.5 95.0 73.63 72.24 72.33 
TFB EGUNO oa aero [alae oat. a0 ins oe 'e osioseiaiaiolecisioze\aie.e\ala 110.8 110.9 105.0 68.33 68.07 65.96 
Other wood products. . 77.5 75.6 73.4 63.33 63.24 62,48 
Paper products........-- 120.7 120.4 118.6 96.47 96.46 95.15 
Pulp and paper mills...... fe 120.3 0.0 ae Ge ve ete 
Other paper products........-++---sseeeees 121.7 121, : . , A 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 125.1 124.6 123.0 89.49 88,84 86.32 
Tron and steel products. ...........+0000s Wistaedctecte 103 .4 102.4 99.6 93.73 93 .33 90.42 
Agricultural implements. .....-.-.+.+202eeee0e+ 62.1 62.6 67.7 97.86 96.29 93,23 
i CHITAL HOGI sis. c15010:5 o.essieis.e siete 146.4 144.5 144.1 93.75 93.66 91.52 
perce’ =~ ps ae 102.9 102.8 96.9 82.54 82.13 80.52 
Hardware and tools.........sseeeeeereeeeseeres ; ; ‘ 7 " B 
Heating and cooking appliances......----+++++++ oe aoe ae over C oe 
ee ee tls || 118.2 | 110.8 | 82-70 |. 80.00 |. 87.8 
Primary iron and steel.........+-++eeeee eee eees 117.3 114.5 109.0 107,86 107.95 104.97 
Sheet metal products.......-.-.--seeeeeeeeeeeee 104.0 102.5 99.3 90.88 90.59 87.93 
Wire and wire products. ......----eeeereeeeereee 109.7 109.4 106.6 93.31 93.06 89.55 
Transportation equipment 108.3 109.6 105.2 95.76 93.30 90.26 
Aircraft and parts.......-.+-+++ 265.8 266. e aes ince a Soa 
Motor vehicles. ......2-0-+scccsccccccccecoerens 99.6 c : ‘ 5 3 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories.......-+-+++ 108.0 106.4 100.5 93,24 gee er 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......---- 55.3 55.5 53.1 ae oa ook 
Shipbuilding and repairing.......-.++++++000005+ 137.6 131.5 123.2 mn 4. 6: pees 
Non-ferrous metal products. ....--..+++es:seeereee 122.5 122.1 123.0 93.39 93.71 ¢ 
Aluminum products.........20eseeeeeeeeeeeeees 132.0 128.9 132.5 91.09 91.54 87.92 
Brass and copper products.......--+++++ssreeeee 102.5 101.9 100.3 89.22 89.33 85.94 
Smelting and refining. .........-+020+eeeee rere 137.4 137.9 142.4 102.03 102.34 re 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.......-+-+++++++> 142.1 140.7 125.4 89.53 ae ee 
Heavy electrical machinery.....---+++++++++++++ 102.5 102.0 96.1 a te ¢ el 
Telecommunication equipment......-+++++s0555+ 257.6 254.8 210.6 A oa ot 
Non-metallic mineral products.......++++++++se9+> a : 8 ae oon Se a 
ee ae css sala dei ss 158.4 146.5 84.18 | 84.49 179.81 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-++- <3 138.3 137.3 135.6 119,55 ate rey 
Petroleum refining and products........-++++++++ Hie an ae ae a 93.39 
hemical products........--.-+seereeeeegereeeeeee 31. ‘ : » BE , 93, 
q Medicinal oad pharmaceutical preparations.....- 122.7 122.2 116.1 85. 13 rae a 
Acids, alkalis and salts. ....--.---.eeeeeeeeeeeee 153.8 154.2 150.9 108,39 09.4 BS 
Other chemical products.......--.-+eeeeeeeeeees 129.2 128.3 127, 5 97. 58 el oa - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......----- 139.0 138.8 129.6 73.61 ; 3 
Construction.............eeceeceecceceeeeeeesesens 100.2 102.0 96.9 are ae ote 
Building and general engineering. ........--++-++++ OS leancca ove | 76.63 | 73.30 | 73.08 
Highways, bridges and streets....---..++++++++09: 100.7 101.9 : ; A a 
neu i i 135.8 135.2 129.2 84.61 83,53 oi 
Electric and motor transportation......--++++-+++> ; ite ey is sts 
147.2 147.7 37.5 . ° 55. 
Service. ......-.0ccecscecececoececnccsesres : ae ana aan 8 ey nae 42°96 
Hotels and restaurants........---++++009> siete 25. ee es ra ge Ag Ot 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...-..-.---+++++> 123.3 p : < jt 
Industrial composite. .........-.+-+-s52 sree 114.7 115.2 111.0 80.18 79.28 77.80 
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-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
hes ent only te wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours! Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 

Beige | “oar” | igor” | Peta’? | Taga” | Febgeery 
39.4 39.7 41.1 1.75 1.74 1.68 
39.2 40.4 40.9 1.65 1.62 1.61 
41.6 40.6 40.6 1.68 1.65 1.58 
41.9 41.8 41.5 1.67 1,67 1.63 
40.6 40.5 40.2 1.96 1.95 1.91 
39.6 39.4 39.7 1.75 1.74 1.69 
38.4 38.4 38.9 2.00 2.00 1.95 
39.7 39.4 39.1 1.98 1.98 1.93 
38.0 37.5 37.8 2.26 2.26 2.23 





ee ES eee ee ee | eee 


@ Includes Northwest Territories. 
@) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


SSS SSS eee ee 


Index Number of 














Hours Average Average Average Weekly 
Period Worked | Hourly | Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
Per week | Earnings Wages Guest 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 

Monthly Average 1955 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 2 
Monthly Average 1956 41.0 1 52 62.40 149.5 106:3 
Monthly Average 1957 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958... 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly Average 1959 40.7 Liv2 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Last Pay Period in: 

EU OIBE G DUUty Lv clcincetinecta/Eee oecitonn tel te 40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 
March 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 
April. 40.6 1,84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
May ites cnc neater ene ce 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 
SUnee eres seseceer oe nee Eee ee 41.0 1.83 75.02 17Oo4 139.3 
July acer tecter 40.6 1.82 73.95 177.2 137.3 
August....... 40.9 1.82 74. 26 177.9 137.8 
September 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 
etober...3... 41.2 1,84 75.69 181.3 139.8 
November 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 
December 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 
LUGO NANUALY A sianststseceicachacceee ecco ete 40.6 1.86 75.46 180.8 139.3 
Bobmuatyy.\.Recte...c Bao, dc 40.7 1.86 75.97 182.0 140.3 


Eee 


Nors: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is com ividi i 

) puted by dividing the index of average weekl 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complet t imitati _ 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. suisicu revegnrent cy ueee,a80. Leninations of ibe 


*Revised. 
TLatest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Sourcs: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry _ e e 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. |: Feb. 
1962 | 1962 | 1961 | 1962 | 1962 | 1961 | 1962 | 1962 | 1961 
UD ea LIN g Free fers scare eels are ealo tralav eles e/ole siein’s e'elele nisiels 41.9 | 42.8 | 42.1 | 2.17} 2.15 | 2.13 | 90.78 | 92.19 | 89.46 - 
Rte | oon gis hias sates icpeesie, sis reaiorn saa 42.2 43.0 42.5 2.22 2.20 2.19 | 93.50 | 94.53 | 93.08 
OL aE Fee iwc sc cwsiscesissite 42.9 | 43.8| 42.9] 1.76] 1.75 | 1.70] 75.56 | 76.57 | 72.89 
OU er SG ba ee Venn el eecaiaie sis.s svinwn cesta 41.9 42.7 42.3 2.39 2.37 2.39 }100.21 |101.10 |100.97 
MOIS; .viststaeees 41.3 42.7 41.7 2.10 2.10 2.01 | 86.99 | 89.59 | 83.58 
(Goal riers see 87.8 | 41.8 | 40.2] 1.82] 1.80] 1.76 | 70.58 | 75.33 | 70.87 
Oil and natural gas 44.4 43.7 43.3 2.40 2.40 2.27 {106.77 |105.12 | 98.23 
Non-metal. Sea dage tepada uate oie dng fe eee inu cis ae ce Coyaasinceunisia 41.5 42.1 40.7 2.01 2.01 1.98 | 83.47 | 84.51 | 80/45' 
DEAT FACE rine sa cieic cote sesanis setae alee 40.7 | 40.6 | 40.4] 1.86 | 1.86 | 1.82 | 75.97 | 75.46) 73.40 
Warn le gOOds: cae s icciy~citate trete ove mieepeieitarsie-+ 41.1 40.8 40.4 2.03 2.02 1.98 | 88.29] 82.40°| 79.86 
INDA-CUTA DIG ZOOG, . sche eine ass usuleincie.< 40.4 40.4 40.5 Deak era 1.67 | 69.18 | 69.05-) 67.57 
INOOG BNGIDEVELAZESite.s vc. cie/s'e eles c.cissisie els 0s 39.8 | 39.9] 40.2] 1.67] 1.66] 1.63 | 66.36-| 66.19-] 65.40 
Ment produ ts aca. sias.as\siaineiniaa’ee en © minis wna’ 39.1 39.6 38.9 1.92 1.92 1.86 | 74.98 | 76.09 | 72.19 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.9 | 39.3 | 39.0] 1.47] 1.42] 1.49 | 58.69) 56.04 58.09 
Grains products :§ ascii soc = cmiselaie 41.4 41.3 41.5 1,81 1.79 1.73 | 74.82 | 73.84 | 71.96 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 40.9 | 40.8] 41.5] 1.51} 1.51] 1.46 | 61.55.) 61.40°) 60.61 
Distilled Ogg ree cek tee cn ces a soe c aioe gine = 39.1 40.0 39.5 2.12 2.14 2.06 | 83.13°| 85.46 | 81.35 
EE LECMODS ste nn 3.0.8 «. wpipiesere oan. s=isis(epeisinlarasis 39.0 38.5 39.0 2.37 2.35 2.33 | 92.86] 90.49 | 90.86 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........-.+-- 40.4 | 40.7 | 39.5] 1.66] 1.62] 1.66 | 67.14 | 66.10 | 65.64 
Rubber products..\os. sic... 0-6 0. 41.7| 41.7| 40.6} 1.93] 1.91] 1.84 | 80.30%] 79.84 | 74.73 
Leather products: accicies\- 205 22005 ee Al ame ed 8) We 42504) 26 1.26 | 1.22 | 52.51 | 52.74 | 51.29 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).........--- 41.7 | 41.8} 42.2) 1.21 1:21 1.17 | 50.47 | 50.59 | 49.45 
Other leather products.........-.-+++++++5- 41.6) 42.1| 41.3 | 1.38] 1.37 | 1.35 | 57.35 | 57.83 | 55.65 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 42.3 | 42.8] 41.9 1.40 | 1.40} 1.87 | 59.39 | 60.05 | 57.22 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......- 41.5 41.8 40.0 1.43 1.48 1.39 | 59.50:} 59.60 | 55.68 
Woollen goods. .......++-+-seeeeeeseeeeeees 43.0 | 43.8] 42.9 | 1.31] 1.32 | 1.27 | 56.48:| 57.57 | 54.68 
Synthetic textiles and silk................. 43.4] 44.2] 43.6} 1.47] 1.46 | 1.45] 63.90. 64.60 | 63.08 
Clothing (textile and fur).............0+-008: 39.0} 38.7} 39.1] 1.21] 1.20] 1.18 |°47.22 "| 46.62°| 46.08 
Mian sel tlt go iacic erase ernjatarerarnsare ew wreiw nisioiate 39.0 38.8 38.8 1.20 1.20 1.19 | 46.82 | 46.49 | 45.98 
Women’s Clothing. . 01.5005 censscccvccinss 37.8 37.1 38.2 1.30 1.30 1.26 | 49.07 | 48.13 | 48.08 
nth OOS Re ialstetste ao: <:s\e 70 o's) ole.0 n oieie cininis.e sisi 40.9 41.3 41.0 114 1.14 1.09 | 46.53 | 47.03°] 44.66 
FWood prod nets etree ioieics = 0) cles eisjetele\o(esieie'e 41.3 40.7 40.8 1.63 1.62 1.60 | 67.21 | 66.07 | 65.34 
Saw and planing mills 40.6 | 39.9] 40.3] 1.74] 1.73 | 1.71 | 70.55 | 69.05 | 68.95 
DENTIN ests oe tise oe vieis ole oles 42.4 42.1 41.5 1.49 1.48 1.46 | 63.00 | 62.45 | ‘60.46 
Other wood products 42.5 | 42.4) 42.5] 1.36] 1.36] 1.34 | 57.81 | 57.57 | 56.77 
Paper Products: ....2>+cccccseceesesssccvccass 40.9 40.8 41.2 2.21 2.91 2.15 | 90.34 | 90.34 | 88.82 
Pulp and paper mills............0-seeeeeeee 41.0 41.1 41.4 2.39 2.40 2.33 | 97.85 | 98.36 | 96.35 
Other paper products. ..........-+-s-eeeees 40.7 | 40.3} 40.8 1.74 1.72 1.67 | 70.59 | 69.19 | 68.25 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... 38.9 38.7 38.7 D238: i Qi27 2.20 | 88.66 | 87.63 | 85.05 
*Tron and steel products...........+++++eeeeeee 40.9 40.8 40.2 2.16: 2.16 2.12 | 88.41 | 88.07 | 85.27 
Agricultural implements. .........--.+++++> 40.3 39.7 39.9 2.24] 2.22 2.16 | 90.19 | 88.22 | 86.34 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 39.9| 40.7] 40.8] 2.12 | 2.10 | 2.07 | 84.52 | 85.50.) 84.42, 
Hardware and. tools ...:0.0.00 0: oso e vee anoles 42.0 | 42.0] 41.5 1.81 1.80 | 1.78 | 75.97 | 75.67 | 73.85: 
Heating and cooking appliances...........- 40.7} 39.4] 39.8] 1.83] 1.82 1.80 | 74.49 | 7.75 } 71.60! 
Tron (CASTINGS iis osc s cesieseecerencterseccces 42.2 41.7 40.2 2.05 2.05 2.00 | 86.57 | 85.50 | 80.38 
Machinery, industrial............eee+eeeees 41.4 41.5 41.1 2.01 2.01 1.98 | 83.11 | 83.40 | 81.22 
Primary iron and steel........ 40.1 40.0 39.5 2.57 2.57 2.54 1102.99 {103.08 |100.25 
Sheet metal products....... 40.8 | 40.9] 40.0] 2.10] 2.09 | 2.07 | 85.79 | 85.43 | 82.85 
Wire and wire products 41.1 41.3 40.6 2.12 2.11 2.05 | 87.05 | 87.12 | 83.20 
*Transportation equipment.........+++se+ee+ 41.4 40.5 40.2 2.19 2617 2.09 | 90.84 | 87.68 | 84.01 
Aircraft and parts. ........cccevccccrcccces 41.8 41.9 42.1 2.15 2.14 2.11 | 89.76 | 89.56 | 88.79 
Motor vehicles. ...........cccecscccccccees 44.5 40.7 39.3 2.46 2.37 2.29 1109.26 4 96.43 | 89.98 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......- 40.9 | 40.9] 40.0] 2.15] 2.14] 2.09 | 87.76 | 87.56 | 88.53 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 39.4| 39.0] 39.7] 2.10] 2.08] 1.96 | 82.83 | 81.00 | 78.04 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........++++++ 39.8 | 39.6] 39.3] 2.13 | 2.09] 2.00 | 84.48 | 82.93 | 78.56 
*Non-ferrous metal products......+.+-+ee++++ 40.5 | 40.6 | 40.6] 2.14) 2.14 | 2.11 | 86.62 | 87.14 | 85.73 
Aluminum products..........cessseeeeceees 41.1 41.4 41.3 1.89 1.91 1.86 | 77.95 | 78.92 | 76.92: 
Brass and copper products......---++++-++ 41.1 41.3 40.1 2.03 2.02 1.99 | 83.44 | 83.34 | 80.02: 
Smelting and refining. ..........+-sseeeeees 40.1 40.2 40.4 2.38 | 2.39 2.34 | 95.43 | 96.01 | 94.46: 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies...........-- 41.0 | 41.4] 40.1 1.91 1.91 1.87 | 78.33 | 79.12 | 75.01 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 40.5 | 40.9 | 39.8] 2.12] 2.12} 2.06 | 85.81 | 88.71 81.87: 
Telecommunication equipment.........+++- 41.0 | 41.7 40.2 U0. 77 1.75 | 72.74 | 73.75 | 70.51 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- or 
ACOA. Meee en ew sistem nels cess ee 40.0! 40.3 | 39.1] 1.94] 1.95 | 1.93 | 77.66 | 78.43 | 75.27' 
Wire and cablei ......sccceacaceccceccsses 42.0 41.8 41.0 2,12 2.11 2.03 | 89.08 | 88.17 | 83.34 
Miscellaneous electrical products.......-..- 41.38 | 41.7] 40.3 1.82 1.82 1.76 | 75.12 | 76.06 | 70.84 
*Non-metallic mineral products..........-+++> 41.8] 41.6] 40.7 1502° || W92 1.87 | 80.32] 79.72 | 75.90 
Clay products. ......--+ecsceeceeeereceeees 41.0 41.7 40.5 Lie 1.72 1.68 | 70.83 | 71.69 | 68.13 
Glass and glass products......-++-+eee+eee 41.1 41.1 40.3 1.91 1.91 1.85 | 78.30 | 78.56 | 74.69 
Products of petroleum and coal..........+++++ 40.7 | 40.7 | 41.1 | 2.65 | 2.67 | 2.54 |107.79 |108.44 |104.39 
Chemical products........--.+sseeeeeereneree 40.7} 40.7 | 40.6] 2.08] 2.07 | 2.02 | 84.73 | 84.50 | 81.76 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.4 39.9] 40.2] 1.60] 1.61 1.54 | 63.20 | 64.16 | 62.07’ 
Acids, alkalis and salts. ........-.--++s+00° 40.5 | 41.4} 40.7] 2.388 | 2.387] 2.32 | 96.59 | 98.20 94.54 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 41.6 | 41.5] 41.9 1.53 1.53 | .1.51 } 68.71 | 63.57 | 63. a 
Construction...........-.0+- esse eeeeee 40.4 | 39.3] 40.1 | 2.06] 2.06 | 2.03 | 88.03 | 80.88 | 81.26 
Building and general engineering.....--.--++- 39.2 | 39.1 39.8 | 2.25 | 2.23 | 2,20 | 88.14 | 87.35 | 87.61 
Highways, bridges and streets.......-+++++++ 42.6 | 39.5 | 40.6 1.72 1.72 1.72 | 78.31 68. 14 69.76 
Electric and motor transportation..........- 43.6 | 42.8] 42.8 | 1.94] 1.94] 1.89 | 84.78 | 83.12 | 80.83 
Serve hoe emer sso) acer eke lei oiele aieiolevoie)ainisielctoreinisia Be an ee oe ore An ree ra ae 
Hotels and restaurants........-.+seeeeeseeees 38. s : ei 3 , p ‘ . 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......----- 39.2] 39.0] 39.01 1.04] 1.041 1.02 | 40.87 | 40.65 | 39.85 













Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 


; Average Weekly ,: 


, 










































*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385, March issue. 


TABLE D-1_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
| Male | Female Total Male Female Total 
D N 6: 
etn MOAOOT Sf ataeisk: eit tite tesco oks 28,999 18,200 47,199 378 , 062 96, 250 474,312 
May WeAQSS. c ctercree caps aree moi eor 17,323 13,174 30,497 581,382 165, 402 746,784 
May 1 AQ5 OF Stee cst orn ae igen 16, 883 16,280 33, 163 498 , 897 161,742 660, 639 
May LOCO ee peer fostto wercaee 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
May LWA OG 2 ceyecate stds aeee tae fort 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594,904 172,884 767,788 
June LNA GGS sats ep asapsvngersiane fies 17,078 17,208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July dy LOGL S Sasanye ts trend eee 15,103 16,445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
August Ll 961 Feels aormaiane cat 15,880 14, 732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
September's, 1961.00... ccece lee cn 14, 963 17, 850 32,813 216,245 104,695 320,940 
‘Octoberm tl al96l i asece. ses aoe 14, 645 17,066 31,711 216,358 101,260 317,618 
INovemberi196l 2 ae oes 12,936 14,979 27,915 249, 228 107,697 356 , 925 
Wecembert,9GV nase deeds ne. ncn 17, 462 15,940 33,402 329, 306 124, 966 454,272 
Janiarymgd wil 902 se enterere-teseaertocce 11, 402 10, 866 22,268 478,470 136,566 615,036 
Hebruary, o51962 2) Grvaccdodcene snes 11,428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 731,155 
March U1 962 FE Sercrincctecete on aro 12, 308r 13, 073r 25, 381r 585, 555 161,992 747,547 
April j (a AC i oe ee 15, 184 15,359 30,543 579,641 158,342 737, 983 
May Vp1962 Ore eater. ters gins 25, 269 18, 868 44,137 496,099 146, 551 642, 650 





0) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
r Revised figures. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACE- 
MENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING MONTH MARCH 1961— 
MARCH 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
2,790,412 1,012,974 620, 394 374,245 548 , 663 291, 466 
2,753,997 1,037,536 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
238, 863 47, 357 49,241 31,280 41,589 22,285 
215,093 77,950 58,172 32,159 49 354 23,000 
229,959 88, 523 89,371 41,316 81,694 30, 861 
230,718 100,318 81, 236 47 , 267 73,620 37,793 
July 231,069 98,915 74,950 44,374 66,017 37,286 
August 232,512 100, 946 86, 849 57,620 76,895 45,527 
September 234,100 92,605 84,048 46, 469 80, 430 38,934 
October 262,415 94,783 78,281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
November 1961............ 328, 443 108,175 83,750 38, 498 70,353 28" 162 
December 1961............ 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
January NOC irc eiyebracte ck 343, 460 109, 466 57,373 35,946 49, 668 26 
February 1962.......... 244/177 75, 220 56,595 30, 459 48,546 22° 688 
March LOG 2 eB cece 250,908 81,790 60,933 37,064 50,161 27,365 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX DURING MARCH 


1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





























Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total from 
March, 1961 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................e000 1,145 143 — 116 
WOneStryet Aris 5c c85 cP rin eare ahivtle PRI clo ges ues Mon sewaoneee 1,133 24 + 342 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.....................0.0cceeeee 968 54 + 329 
Metal Miirirn ge SMD a act ae Each cc See retints «ate Ma circicaeals« hoe 597 6 + 298 

MUGS e ie fe Os cos ee ac Fa. sce h een an oalltee elo swear 197 23 + 85 
Won- Meta eMiningia.. bh cactus tise nspacloinres sero te te cie een sicveros ee 38 4 0 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. .2- coca yews sie ctelkictesen sistealele ¢ 101 1 - 25 
IPE QSHECUIN Ge <2 aes ee eae cio biee © Meese Jo dele cieaieaisiaeys Sa 35 20 - 29 
Manin facturing > cout nec bes siscek sc ioiuar test wsisretnae mouse nicnieee 13,016 7,493 + 5,216 
Moods and Beverages s$% . 52% tz sa.6 cemtslse els ose viniatieme sai elan ce 1,037 1,024 + 491 
obacco:and: Tobacco: Products .2.,ccctsc wecs odeddcecasece sees 16 8 - a 
Riurb ber Products Wrecked cc sb sknae Soames clave naceweceeee 96 67 ate 75 
Peat Hert Prod uGiaee oii 4 5 kick oats corte ctotb as 0 ed eo ene Sa Bae 194 299 + 29 
Textile Products (except clothing)...............sceseeeeceees 512 484 + 469 
Glothinge (textile sand fur). 4 sick o< Soctetels loess civic olin caeaeis ccs ialeiee 474 2,207 + 532 

Ne DOU EP rOdaeta ns Go: 552s cara ces eels Uaioe cine sbisicdendheuceaee 1, 871 288 + 6560 

BP RDOL EL TOUUECUS Me ss )roe sus ie cee ase etal le a alate cfalgelarava mal cieis alia 730 256 — 99 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries....................- 521 488 + 206 
Pron scl Stel PEOUUCUS: .5.6sce hoe tees eile Oe wise ser dislore aaes sieaians 2,650 427 + 659 
PransportabhiOn! EG WIPMEN Gre sos sole hele sie.sssiels/ = 0)0:s/a\alcjais cise /eveiclers 2,509 176 + 966 
WNon-Herrous: Metal Prod nctsi3..) ccec ties ocies «io sais ecleeisivislsisiele 383 161 Se 93 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...............-..e:eeeeeeeee 510 622 + 6514 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................++.- , 539 124 + 177 
Products of Petroleum and Coa : 69 11 + 28 
@henrical Product8...1. 6.2 ssbaeccn BEM ra rabele Fortec acetate 421 319 + 149 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...............00-.20005 484 532 + 374 
COTSERTCUIOM See es nan catne ses Sem sipeie ieee sieiofoias cio reianie = slants 9,510 161 + 1,754 
General Contractons.vee cs cae ca tee a ietete cls ts ole ehalaronte liebe sloiotars 6,309 400 + 952 
Special tirade CC ontrAguOrs:\. ss ciceis «eres eisseleis efe/a nfs eKeleniatalasiclale lets 3,201 61 + 802 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 3,401 400 + 1234 
TPranepOrtapionee saanen ees cdece cei cmtieciteeinisicssinet tates siesinta tate 2,936 205 — 127 
RSUOUH SOAS ass fe cele dd ew o(aielaraicle.orsieiclelereleloleislelaiale sforate afelsielsiciatn sicteie 385 49 + ° 225 
WAESTVETATIICAUMON ef tice ce clciaiae eo eiovsietYarsistaiviaieve/sieiaters\< sie sa) arayajaratd 80 146 + 36 
PHP WGN by Opera thera soca cine cice vcisieiwlsisinieieinwiscieaisicin isle aratele 372 62 + 226 
FERC eee aia o a aee Bir Sad Saisie a wislalornretslersyeia save" s’sle/s) <foraynisraie/syaie'e 7,864 5,043 + 3,595 
Wholesale 3,028 1,072 + 953 
Veta ee teen rade tw aed colaalaicitels yale) ciisteloinisista ye ssieiemistern a cineca 4,836 3,971 + 2,642 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.................-6--0ee eee 510 1,039 + 361 
Service Mee ee NAT ale dd ale A ciata oieieis anelalan a Sea iGG/e gia vlewag 12, 242 12,946 + 1,821 
Community or Public Service 676 1,313 + 238 
Government SeEVICO .as/ac cede cs ei e.cs cists wticielo'e v:s vie © visi=isieqienle’s 5,461 824 — 642 
FVECTOATION ICI ICE ea cists eis ioweiele eleveloisiainisieeineiswioe biamiecisteines <r 352 148 _ 2 
PSUGINGRS HOPTACR.. bac Ni Aer Ady oiis ceieiemicap ies oie ewan sicley 1,522 754 + 1,007 
PEPAONAL POL VICE Oo hd aciaddsoeisuldd nels «einai seapasieeaaniae ahi 4,231 9,907 + 1,220 
GRAIN UO TAGs cas ericialelecielsle ictal vnveisicicte cra pioia'o cleislole siete ers aceite 50,161 27,365 77,526 +13, 652 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT MARCH 30, 1962 () 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 














Registrations for Employment 



















O tional Grou aa 

oe ence e Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers............2..eeeeeeeeeeeeees 9,142 2,066 11,208 
Clerical! Wrorlcersis «pici<r 2.512 stele «:s/eteivielv: skate Mevetereketoloieielcfolejsiorelelsiciejeveleiereie 20,299 50,327 70,626 
Gales) Worlkcers <tr oe +1sisleveirio'<lelaieisv® 01 <:s =\ofeteiefetetersteloieie ©! <faterejoisieYeie(eelelsinras 9,755 21,563 31,318 
Personal and Domestic Service WorkerS..........+-20ceeeceeeeeees 46,991 33,040 80,031 
SGU IV LGM crete occa areracs ez up laiure cco winelace Pattee eteinga efter loi sls mieileiereiniese 4,987 111 5,098 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)...........seeceecececeeees 8,017 953 8,970 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers.....1.0.ccseccvccecvscvcsecccescs 280, 168 19, 862 300,030 
. Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco).........00eeeeeeeees 2,424 Node 3,196 
Textiles, clothing, C66... sccss+.00isosecheleieees e's Pearce reat rses 2,838 11,363 14,201 
Lumber and lumber products......... eiehsiv\eeloarespretaisinisiaaverdins cies 47,024 140 47,164 
Pulp spaperamel. print Oy) Re os arereicyateteiaisttastelsteiy=/<teis\areistcle cieisieoielnis 1,435 549 1,984 
» Leather and leather products........cicciecssesccscccccsvesccccs 1,328 1,026 2,354 
Stone; clay.and glass products)... <tetle om sisisw cles ose esiceies sae 997 44 1,041 
Mota lworksing ves. .5 sss aciniete = olatess trelstsletn le oats stuercincine Cemeetels 18,861 984 19, 845 
WB ectrical scutes. :cccise > leks Sabo decsac eral 3,961 974 4,935 
Transportation equipment 645 120 765 
INEIN IMM eseteetoeets cleleniele 4,090) isles ecaretowisiemeusterens 4,090 
Constr weblion. s/5:+ «050 fe anlae s:000 sexe 81,726 13 81,739 
: Transportation (except seamen)..... Rasen ete 56,529 155 56, 684 
» Communications and public utility.. s(teielectonets oeieiscststs 11479 5 1, 484 
PL EAC OYA BOL VICO 7 cnrrciavsitisinie.n o/s ciate roselsperere oleiece' ite, evermieisieriensie o stare ka 2,277 9,454 
‘Other skulled/and semi-skilled)... 0.5. .tfetes ecco sct ee vecesccveees 33, 702 1,099 34,801 
CBee OLEIMCIN Gs chaste) ahs seve !a/a,asiehtaesseisiecc tele Be a oleic isvelelesovesre ne eiereicisters 6, 885 324 7,209 
Apprentives yates eraretoVorereretaters alate evore eva voia rotete rovers eveverevare etrtaveteyavaysvaretsiaveyers 9,067 17 9,084 
Unskilled& Workers as occis- Ges oes Tee Se eran slalom ecicceae caren 200, 282 30, 420 230,702 
Hoodiand tObaACcd...s25. «as. cee sels shioblete csreeaeltee eleeleeeticie ws cic 8,440 10,769 19,209 
umiberandelumber products, se. qo «oss eoc cath cole ne <teleieicm niet 24,672 400 25,072 
Metal workin gt. 8 8 ci0r< dee Selae<ciencerate Seb ct nieeis slereie Seieieieiace marie 7,552 628 8,180 
Bi CONS LFUGHIONES « feieisinie noise cieie oele pio RM aevoiei sys oe eeeehto cers atest NOG 742" Wes arsacstatesinnte mien 106,742 
Otherunskilled workers cj ssc occine seis oeesssdeevcneestesnese 52,876 18,623 71,499 
GRAND OD AL iterate cian cere rare ste are vce siatar Meta ralejetersinyosalotereiets 579,641 158,342 737,983 


a ne eee ee 
“) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 30, 1962 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 

































































Qa) Previous qa) Previous 
Office Mirah Year Office Year 
March March 
Agere Roig || ee ee Se ‘ , 1961 
Newfoundland.. at 
Pitas Ee, 29,845 31,295 || Quebec Concluded 
Goan Fale Hp oe Bherproplie Mavctaiarcis nie nieco(e nie ela nvevaieve 6,110 7,431 
AUIS... eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ; * HOLL jenireeetetevels ic teloie’s(e sietetersisieletslerats 2,322 > 
BSudTobn' atee se... chetieeaes eeees 20,100 | 21,414 || Theftord Mines........4..0...c00. "087 | 31083 
TOIS-FUL VIOLOS. oc oie victasis 0 3003835 { 
Prince Edward Tslanditeesses2.5 5,90 aWES829, {1 Walid’ Or.scs. ssn.ecenaneasceraees 3" a] Stas 
Charlottetown .......000.sste0 3,800| 3,642 || Valleyfield....... sec csccec cae. 2,764 | 3,393 
onan nsesislobieimiere sinters 2,104 2,186 Victoriaville........sseeseeseeees 2,526 3,266 
Nova Scotia ae ies Ville St. Georges...... Slatalais ware sists 4,874 5, 232 
etme dene setae ese nn ; 5 
Owe eee cisco g See GR ae een ae 1,316 TSDCC Is OOMERTION Rae citerso1eieteie iol sfisicie(s oe'siese's| | eALO5 400 
Maes Snare See iectee ae 2,086 2,766 PATTON sone cie=telersiale/aloiels lois teleratetsie "558 los 
MO oe Satis siecle eis bisieietesiesies 6,191 7,007 IESEILTIO sie cto ieisjeloiois sieleraieissve/erstoh nie’ 1,848 1,925 
WE oP oo fe 1,446 Osi ||! Belleville sesh ccccssasess.astueen| a 2,518 1 eoI802 
De dasicivciiniesroeniveaneoee 3,558 4,585 Bracebridge: eanacieieis ose viele sermon’ 1,968 2,114 
BAUR. S62 oan 841 12082) || sBramptonseteeancesiscsvadecee |= o1,610"l | mn2s057 
4,705 5,344 Brantiond esas. cieieisie's overs ; 3,425 3,574 
1,206 1,449 Brockville: 3. ccuiseseescses< 900 991 
9,612 8,357 Carleton Place..........+++- 414 501 
2 oe 2 ve pleas ar ehereiah Thain ela) else? els) are 2,539 8,401 
: . OMOUTE. cones cis ales sieieibie.e'e 1,075 1,2 
3,361 3,631 poner Sereeetaieetteleraeve)aterste 970 1; 106 
OUMWAL es ceric cisielelisiatisintels ,042 5 
New Brunswick :.2.2332s.0sesc0s.5- 36,188 41,740 PBNTOG Wow KGS «.c:2)s\ccei0'c 01/0 !or0ioie'e Sas 767 as 
Bathurst 6,308 6,929 Fortlries sss Ansaccascncasee bars 1,059 990 
Tnupbelltor CORE COT Cee ene 3,332 3,937 Port. MLANCES) scece.o-010 00's 108 Seats 1,080 1,174 
Edrepasien. eorclaatoaaiee ebepabih ieee ane Rone Hen William, ..65 sc 00 sialehe 3,892 4,305 
redericton......2..0..05 cl 2 BC Ld cia aee. cee asso aes] 1,920 
a oar 5 4 ae 4 oon ponte Bieta staal atcha ents Sires 544 ; 0 
ar 9 , WOCLOL ICI ye ncn v's sisi oie cinisis arte 872 
Newcastle. * 3,586 4,045 Gielo ari e sancti eatin snare 2,083 9, 84 
Saint John... ieee ar 3,350 3,566 IFS IMIUGON eres iwlee siete’ nee 15,310 20,512 
St. Shep HOM ss acsieis:esisiere's s sisisieisieiwiee 1,707 1,800 Hawkesbury af 1,253 1,710 
en sdepnesistetgereenseiir>: 870 1,015 Kapuskasing : 1,649 1,956 
WOGSLOCKE: ic. os fererere' sis wresie's aieicielere 2,333 2,824 oF cache 1,539 1,604 
ingston........ 2,817 2,67 
CUE COs eacie coats icisisiniels clots is arceersiaieieie 23,680 280,491 Kirkland Lake...... ee 2,044 3 esl 
Re B Meany eteenieeean elec ae ee dstebener oaeemsleecen a 3,219 4,592 
bestOS.....++sssseeeeeeeeeeeees j ORILUN ZOO sain sinisisioisialelere/e o1e 21n olay s\s 1,192 : 
Baie Comeau............- 1,338 1,412 Tindaay metre Usteralers ier slelatsveists aiatele ore 14 Tol 
Beauharnois........---+.- 1,434 1,930 MIS COWOllcsysereiererereraceisvateietesarscisseco ois 601 670 
(Baolong ham soc. scene 1,779 2,096 BsOUGON. .o.« 2 /atsiecsreia sleiwielete aisle imie-srepoiars 5,704 6,708 
coe nig Jo baa cswiseeaees 3, ae a in Lee ance Saanaeinten emcee ema 4,217 5,377 
andler........+e+eeeeeeeeeeeees f ; alsin Greil clerelarticisjelsiccessisieis eisieuis 1,498 ‘1 
Chicoutimi...............+-+.00+- 3,767 3,710 IN ADAM EG ate 1a serasisistove n'a o.chrcie oie aie 2 ; ear 
CO WRES VIG sea atersiaie ™ o)tteiclo weisin ce 561 659 INGWUMATKEL: ic nislsisissists cletsiels sioieio 1,734 2,122 
poe Selves sees eaietce toile osats 2,890 3,230 Niagars Halle secs 001s peeve ae 2,978 3,757 
rummondville 2,800 2,910 INOrt Ba yicctaqc slsisrsre stacslevsiars/o enerpc 2,578 3,310 
Farnham........--.+++- 734 1,099 QB valloerecieereversore citi elaterete.aieiecaists 853 1,317 
pomeeeille Sncieoue aor: dosivedvace i ao ds rt ous s ovaiosbjevteiale sistoraialpis\eialstetetersipioiats 1,379 1,674 
BTIOS cs clea pn eire nie Finale = wieiainieie: aise 9 “ BLEU WV Aiea ccielelsoheieisioicienbisiniersalatare 4,356 5,628 
Gran yeaee a caisiies cme wetctawmiicee 2,556 3,105 OTA WANN. srostersie lieve sielerslelarnereieisiery sts 8,095 9, 469 
Hull... .... secs eee cece ee eeee ee ees 5, 169 5,380 Omen BOUNd Ne ceviemeiciereicitieiz.ere cie'eaja 2,144 2,778 
Joliette........escceeeceeereeeceee 5,256 5,919 PATTY SOUMG) sls:s <jejolere,o 10s e11e.o.winisie 951 913 
JON GUIOTE nee pars celeivin’ aisle isleisivieielels 3,601 3,619 Pembroke .r in:csi0sicisisleinisioleereseleisieiers 2,676 2,875 
Lachute.......0.seesseeeeseeeeces 1,139 1,277 IPOEU cinaieisls lols oieieieictevelsiaiaielejaveie sieiets 845 842 
ay Mat DaIG. Coosa se einer eineisesisied.s 3,288 3,530 PObOLDOLOUR is tsjcissisreie’olere s.efelessisiete 4,188 5,497 
La Tuque.... fen 1,277 1,688 TP UGEORsieiale/nicie > wis ereletern siarelsts sieininiote 540 645 
Lévis...........+-- ss 4,782 6,040 Ort AgbRUE ccc jottulsle degree sisi sisics 5,978 6,735 
qaeeeville aoe la a enacececewins di; oe ae Port Colborne . lis aco. eiereisier visite 1,201 1,153 
BPOP Na ee ccuine neaciecsioes snicies 9 1,096 1,320 
VE At W Alea) oe c¥e'e,'aaie'sis'e sis (slotoisie sie 1,942 2,282 784 805 
Matane...........seeeeecseeeeeees 4,752 5,103 5, 136 5,964 
Mégantic.........-20-eeeeeeeeeeee 1,915 2,221 1,232 1,609 
ME Gt-LRUTIEN, ea vc ane siccsipre «amines 1,911 2,255 3,093 3,529 
Montmagniy’, ..cias:sicseic.s:cere.njaie'assielatele 3,123 3,540 3,138 4, 552 
Montréal arte e sani ope einine® ee 67,285 88,063 1,647 1,962 
New Richmond 2,918 3, 007 Sioux Lookout.... as 367 477 
Port Alired veces casts cae ease nenee 2,192 2,153 Smiths Falls...... ears ve 679 775 
(OUEDEB Yea mepraciorecinecte oietcraretolatat 16,412 18,394 Stratford qvecemsnsisciweurecisaleccinsss 1,175 1,341 
semousk spade sotngrar stair tar pau 6, oe Soueecs Halls es ctecaelecsteteainetaces 1,323 1,438 
iviére-du-Loup.......20-cccccees 8,1 8,65 UCD UN Yi, pasotstacaisisvesaysialeisinicxe bio ieieisisie 5,359 6,333 
ee ee ediceeldtoeals aoe 2,650 2,708 Malison burg. ceres sueiee «eis sieneaee 536 1,031 
TROUT tie stele cisisiasiarcio ecto ele wlsleleros 4,487 5,210 TPUAMIING occa ne eeneeecaciees sss. 3,346 3,607 
She, eK des Monts............ 1,594 2,100 Toronto 51, 686 64, 487 
ase ae ce Bellevue............ 1,270 Le a arenton ‘ ae 1,198 
te. PERO wreratrnstiele < elete.sisisielsieisie 2,547 3,209 Aker bOMis aise sine saseisiateievsloisssissee'erera ,055 1,413 
St. Hyacinthe.............eee00e. 2,282 3,368 Wallaceburg tis saisisiscrsere snicrcrase.c'eisis 783 1,225 
Bb. JOAN c sas ss clescssccemacicescics 2,455 2,891 Welland 2,423 2,808 
Sted SOMO snc were rcieiateis sieistesaie/eysiove’aia 1,844 2,648 Weston...... 4,202 5, 264 
Septslles sic sicterercisrsis osiaie erasicieesis.ei- 3,037 3,965 Windsor 10, 435 11,879 
Shawinigan........ccccccscssceess 6,075 7,000 Woodstock 1,136 1,781 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 30, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 






























a) Previous Q) Previous 
Office March a on Office March oo 
30, 1962 | 39 “1961 30, 1962 | 39 “i961 
Moanitobacacesacn cease oe esonlo nates 34, 202 36,050 || British Columbia... 71,162 86, 626 
HB ran Gon severe. .\aeieareisis:ecstriosielelolece 3,212 3,398 Chilliwack......... 2,050 2,398 
EL VU OUNANE DS etayate aha! sare onion) 9in ofa. sdyspiecg ash 2,361 2,619 CONTEND Visas cane nds baleen ; 933 1,437 
EEALITIWEC Oma eeeets ciate. esestveveverereiels Segre 237 317 Cranbroolss.. sai.s ods sa velcaintinns 0 2,449 1,807 
Portage la Prairie aay 1,645 1,784 Dawson Cree kien aebc evs scaaavee 1,357 1,520 
WIRROUP AB Se Ih. piere eotaylemns ea 532 524 LUN CANS. ereieta hore (o)a.e)e Weiviaicls puetsie eG 718 927 
BW iinN TOR Pertas iaietesis aisteleleieteleistar closets 26,215 27,408 IKAmM I] GOPSden sites deere Sesto ene 1,776 1,843 
Kelowna ssh. Ssiesteh assets ceuas 1,802 1,985 
Saskatchewan 28, 267 Katina alte «ah eles « neneieeie) close eee 199 296 
FUGLEV ANG = ora aiaes seis naiwaivtoncs ee 756 Mission. (City. teisi.<d0h ons rescence 1,279 1,567 
Lloydminster wate 788 Nanaimo pence n lodiecersine ocho 1,077 1,566 
IMoOse JAW einen densi aca ine missin 2,227 INGISOn: Fath. Bis.c--- setisisinle retorts eialets 1,537 1,510 
North Battleford................. 1,718 1,900 New Westminster................ 10,171 11, 832 
wince Aller tyteer mucisisee rt otis 3,488 8,174 Pentictonags. are. vesmiaiscicissaue cr 1,867 2,226 
PERG prAniey A Pees Pa atorehes tia sh sisye ersyoisiolevsie.s 6,670 6,667 Port Alberntsnssceecis: aka 718 981 
Sas kaloombns apavsieteere sislele oie etateG i> 5,923 6,627 IPrinGe George wen otisiecic cle nste ore 1,816 3,197 
MS yyatiby © UNreM Uateele \rlevereis lave: heienicysinie 1,399 1,366 Prince: Ruperts aecten scence cee 1,754 1,954 
WWiewytourrm teeth sielasia ve nie win aeototerase.a.« 736 831 iP rincetoniyeyis,deais « cates-e ise sebistaate 681 732 
BVO ICLOM parsers te stein sonas Si oresatoievaerancis 3,633 3,931 Jee-ne! SMa Ws GE oc Bee cu w tientdichete ee i 970 
WAL hoki uals = sibs eae asso ae.beet ; , 363 
Alberta rn eeaciccgiresccnc ences ccc 40,930 46,160 Vancouver 28,948 36,293 
iB lari OF eas vais ateicivielsisvaisis e.siece.ersisi 733 858 Vernon 2,509 3,050 
ety Pi peatbi sii aveyetsie @tave/alcare aaiere 11, eo 12, a oe 4,107 5,394 
muita CLL er es. sc.a;0isie eicietels:cisrsiscelevsiess itehorse 
Eamonn WIE mie Suey eeain esata ae 21,116 SRA ne 
SOM eeaacisie onic aeneubimeent 115 O44" | Camada. it. cannes acces ce cs escteansl 
Grande Prairie. ....0.0.0.0.00040 1,265 1,680 ees 
ebhibridgex. fms crise smicisieee ss 4: 3,627 3,645 Males’. <:stecieyats stares aioe sets ioree ore sleiete 
iMedicinevelat mp eamecme cn earen 1,764 1,728 _ Sp Schule ceee? 
edhDeenteauisaneccnoctonaccc 1,926 2,329 HMemaleg: ee whack. nocwnsctee ct 158,342 180, 982 

















@) Preliminary subject to revision. 
®) Includes 1274 registrations for the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 

FOG 2 Pema ry ae ccc scrapes eos whole (we celafe Ghorafe 1 eisieiaiuiainy- io seis sofeiets.sierereh ais 4,161,000 3, 462, 500 698, 500* 
1OGI— Decamber. oo dcp ice cn ie cles 60s ve efoinias oes odgime Sine e citlaln iets owls da 4,196,000 3,594, 800 601, 200* 
Nowe ber. od cei ties crete slefore » iaiteniajarons c.« erofetaiete eie«)e cfe\eteioyo1s.oSecele 4,081,000 3,695,000 386, 000* 

OOGtODER swig castigo ec cine Bitee o  dettiesatatatass © almhatuyaipye’ece ofp latahafe\slele,e}e le 3,991,000 3,722,300 268,700 

ed a Sue a sotesciel Motatnicne alalole clavsyetavao\sy late a/svatm. stele ofeve’s 3,966,000 3,736, 800 229,200 

SF on as 2c Gina Casun cade oI ROOTS rageiaes os fo ak OREN avn wie octeme aah coa at 3,987,000 3,757,700 229, 300 

pee TERE ot ears. g 0 aiid bamaely <lototetoazauaborato © Stele ula isis eLefateis\A @'ape ai 3,971,000 3,715,700 255,300 

ats See av lcih afatoere cfefoteiatavefels! s c/a atORara, 0.5/6 2 ‘aprteys iainve eto of 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266,900 

Ba icrcte ra serctet te rstoveetasc ol atttetsiaferessinte-cletemis tore sfaceve 3,891,000 3,550,000 341,000 

Sx ieee Peual oie ote tole he abaaale jas ie) TABI eras eats egos si efotsle 4,126,000 3,412,900 713, 100 

oD Pare Rote Saree ere 1 a0 GYD) sag aie BOO alo ols =ye 4,210,000 3,372,000 838, 000 

CE arate. oraiaratapets ais aye: -feietatels ofr cafe 4, 247,000 3,374, 200 872,800 

Ee tn oo dara.t olan ots ees aie Pot vsie dele a oe laietoveiciniele ete 4,240, 000 3,393, 100 846, 900 








*By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claes Hiled'ae Local Oitioed (pareroralict Clattas ancl Clstmariending 











Provines Total | Entitled | pNot 4 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to 46 Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland......-....seeeeeeeeeeeeees 5, 894 4,734 1, 160 6,499 5,372 1,127 2,119 
Prince Edward Island........---.-+++++++ 1,039 835 204 1,137 1,016 121 274 
Nova Scotia. . 00s cccccebwivicivsievictecvieves 11,431 6,951 4,480 12,212 10,940 1,272 2,673 
New Brunswick......-.--ssccsssceenecess 8, 843 6, 825 2,018 9, 558 8,076 1, 482 2,349 
Quebec..... 0... eee ceeee ec eeeeeeeeeeeess 65,714 47,295 18,419 67,991 57,307 10,684 19,700 
CDRAL EO a cic seia > Bonen sae erere ersten nag miatateiare’s 66, 355 46,101 20,254 70,927 59,986 10,941 17,131 
Misa GO Dean oe aia ayaa 158s serainin wine 016 storerei oo) 9,222 7,208 2,014 9,322 8,005 1,317 1,972 
Saskatchewan. ........-seeeeeeeeeeeeners 6, 209 4,933 1,276 6, 630 5,603 1,027 1,529 
RL bye Ptsn, aves scn ears iayetn tol v¥a ne ms felon. alaein el 11, 862 8,416 3,446 12, 448 10,558 1,890 3,384 
British Columbia..........sesseceeeeeeee 19,074 12,934 6,140 20, 420 16, 682 3,738 5,364 
Total, Canada, February NOG 2 eceisisnn 205, 643 146, 232 59,411 217,144 183,545 33,599 56,495 
Total, Canada, January 1962......... 320, 216 237 , 296 82,920 366, 468 311,347 55,121 67,996 
Total, Canada, February 1961........ 234, 604 166,702 67,902 | 250,038 | 217,896 32,142 62,978 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 52,551. 


¢In addition, 56,431 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 6,892 were special requests not granted and 2,041 
were appeals by claimants. There were 13,489 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, FEBRUARY 28, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





















Number of weeks on claim February 

Prov ds Total : Percent- ee ivé 1 

rovince and Sex : va ee ota 

Se DAL es | 34 | 58 | 942 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Ove sleet 
ae cities cistern cialeic ne 718,668 |127,532 | 66,255 |153,988 |185, 869 84,297 | 32,701 | 68,026 41.1 872, 842 
ceneee pletaiatetsfeiieleie ale avie (6 570,314 {103,389 | 52,768 |124,055 157,743 | 67,318 | 23,305 | 41,736 44.8 697, 239 
Hemalosneneee ete 148,354 | 24,143 | 13,487 | 29,933 | 28,126 | 16.979 | 9.396 26,290 26.9 175, 603 
foundland........... 38,172 | 5,178 | 3,297 | 9,850] 14,495 | 2,896 902 | 1,554 83.6 40,164 
Be Moisi easel ses viets 36, 148 4,917 3, 123 9,377 | 14,029 2,680 793 1,229 85.0 38,101 
HEMAlG sie ctos eee 2,024 261 174 473 466 216 109 325 58.3 2,063 
Prince Edward Island.... 7,749 545 424} 1,773 | 3,615 969 160 263 78.7 7,915 
Montaise id : a ve é 6,497 449 368 1,540 3, 102 767 119 152 81.0 6,673 
Female. . : 1, 252 96 56 233 513 202 41 111 67.1 1,242 


42,509 | 7,945 | 2,962 | 10,439 | 11,253 4,306 | 1,483) 4,171 55.4 47,972 
37,011 | 7,085 | 2,521 | 9,254 | 10,254 3,696 | 1,081 | 3,120 57.3 42,068 


Nova Scotia... 




















cee eee es 5, 498 860 441 | 1,185 999 610 352 | 1,051 42.3 5,904 
Meera 38,970 | 5,433 | 3,370] 8,641 | 12,775 | 4,649 1,476 | 2,626 72.9 44,584 

he Weeianiscietaa sme icnes 32,598 | 4,811 | 2,964] 7,508 | 11,029] 3°730 1,042 | 1,514 75.5 38,034 
aieislelorasisereetes 6,372 622 406 | 1,183] 1,746 919 ABE 1112 59.3 6,550 
pieislevetele seis: eceralo\cievs) ois 213,828 | 41,775 | 21,353 | 43,885 | 54,089 23,191 | 8,973 | 20,562 42.5 274,572 
LG feteu tease slocets a cays 175, 668 | 35,321 | 18,260 | 37,120 | 47,069 | 18/850 6,607 | 12,441 45.9 224, 537 
Matters 38,160 | 6,454 | 3,093 | 6,765 | 7,020 4,341 | 2,366] 8,121 27.1 50,035 

LOW stetot- foie eis ease caine 208,089 | 38,440 | 20,113 | 44,056 | 47,729 24,709 | 10,217 | 22,825 24,3 257, 967 
pisletorele\arelsisistossiveiere 154,120 | 28,930 | 14,799 | 32,873 | 38.040 18,895 | 6,909 | 13,674 25.6 191,748 
53,969 | 9,510 | 5,314 | 11,183] 9,689 5,814 | 3,308] 9,151 20.4 66,219 

36,336 | 5,875 | 3,492] 8,009] 9,896 4,637 | 1,663 | 2,764 35.3 39,390 

28,472 | 4,478 | 2,543 | 6,201] 8,280 3,779 | 1,281 1,910 39.9 31,264 

7,864 | 1,397 949 | 1,808] 1,616 858 382 854 18.5 8,126 

26,980] 3,646 | 2,135] 5,793] 7,731 4, 339 1,388 | 1,948 52.5 28,398 

21,692 | 2,907 | 1,661] 4,514] 6.630 3,734 | 1,068 | 1,178 57.0 23,261 

5,288 739 474} 1,279 | 1,101 605 320 770 34.1 5, 137 

37,256 | 7,479 | 38,585 | 8,709 8,041 | 4,763 | 1,998] 2,681 42.2 44,116 

28,226 | 5,880] 2,640] 6,572 | 6'619 3,722 | 1,329] 1,464 46.5 35,161 

9,030 | 1,599 945 | 2,187) 1,422] 1,041 669 | 1,217 28.8 8,955 

68,779 | 11,216 | 5,524 | 12,833 | 16,245 9,838 | 4,491 | 8,632 31.4 87,764 

Male sofi sac sess cacice 49,882 | 8,611] 3,889} 9,096 | 12’691 7,465 | 3,076 | 5,054 34.1 66,392 
lmtelelelare sleleiel geet 18,897 | 2,605] 1,635 | 3,737 3,554 | 2,373 | 1,415 | 3.578 24.2 21,372 


TABLE E-4— BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVIN CE, FEBRUARY, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S, 


ee eS ee 








; Amount of 
Province Weeks Paid* Benefit Paid 
$ 

Newfoundland............ 
Prince Edward Island "8,438 55 172 
Nove Boots. Bg Pee eens cone nae 132, 538 3,105, 439 
a ce dataiolelsiereveieiete etelcrte Coen te tele 114, 670 2,545,225 
One 679, 638 16, 864, 792 
MEA 706, 879 17,378, 885 
Sere ete 123, 655 3,064, 322 
ee wan.... 93, 859 2,322, 687 
berta : 121,569 3,070,080 
British Columbia 242,904 6, 220, 909 


Total, Canada, F ebriary 1062.57. | sash taseunaweteaeh on mice H 

Poey cubase, Sanahty IO2. chicas aici ene ae ocho ba Bree ane 

Teed, Caunda, Bebruary 196i. c.ceceea on ecu ssa Mae ee 2,949,539 70, 988, 922 
*Weeks paid” represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month, 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 


& 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Health | Recre- 
. Tobacco 
Total | Food | Housing | Clothing | TT8nsPor- eee andl 
Care Reading Alcohol 









NOG 7 ViGate Neos raictste’arefeisiacereretseusy 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
AQHS— Veer: fica cnie as animist 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959 Vari. c cr assicieisiessicies ss 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960 Veariianancecocsiee vicsnies 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141,1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961—April.........--e.eeeeees 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
Ma yeeeee esos es ciaenin 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
FUNG ees we cee eee ass mals 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
JULYceeee pester ees es 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
PRG USER AB aie aie mieieielalaynisist> 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September.............- 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
October.... 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
November... : 129.7 123.6 133.7 114,0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
December.........-.+++ 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—January........-.-+2.0+- 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
February.......--s+0++++ 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
March. 2). ee + acre. < sis eel 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
PAYA shines a sie slelmsle 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1962 





(1949 = 100) 
oot >—I—=—=—" 
Total Other 
abay letcuen \cromege | eae 
‘00 elter othing oO ities 
ee ae operation] _ and 
Services 
Dee ee eS SS 
St. John’s, Nfld..........+++: 116.5 116.6 116.7 110.7 115.3 110.8 112.2 132.9 
EV AlIf aoe os Sarecletsrsie's wisiereletetncessio/s 128.0 129.6 129.4 120.3 137.6 123.3 131.5 140.7 
Saint John........cceessecceeee 129.7 130.7 130.6 123.3 142.0 121.4 124.9 144.5 
Montreal,......2sseeceesessoes 129.0 130.1 130.1 129.7 146.8 106.0 120.4 140.7 
Obtawal «a. §b%seie'scistainise.c.c.ctnecs 130.1 131.0 130.7 122.0 149.9 118.4 123.5 142.7 
TOTONGO..000cccccccceceresoens 130.9 131.7 131.7 122.8 152.1 117.2 126.1 141.2 
Winnipeg.....-----+eeeeeeeeees 127.0 128.1 128.3 125.2 136.9 118.2 120.4 138.3 
Saskatoon—Regina.......++-+++ 124.8 126.7 126.8 121.7 124.2 127.8 128.4 132.8 
Edmonton—Calgary.. 124.5 125.1 125.0 118.3 125.2 120.5 128.1 134.2 
Vancouver.....--secceeccceeces 129.6 129.6 129.1 122.1 136.8 117.2 135.5 136.7 





ee ee ee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 























Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning . Z a 
During Month ae ad Dens Per Cent of 
or Year OCS OILS ENG NTS Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
242 249 91, 409 1,634, 880 0.14 
253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
20 31 4,328 40, 440 0.04 
20 32 6, 437 67, 880 0.07 
35 50 12,182 106, 320 0.10 
22 39 12,404 127,790 0.12 
28 41 8, 806 94,680 0.09 
32 47 8,347 64, 660 0.06 
eqalareralofelo sei siitaia nian 32 53 10, 647 105,080 0.10 
Octoberneene tu. ee ae 30 56 40, 400 416,660 0.38 
INOveri berate hoe here ee eee 24 49 11,059 122,100 0.11 
ecemberauesiuctssciscin eee tate 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
qL0G2 sa Januarycnvectm nic tacts a eee 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
abruany. seen es nee ee 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
Marchi... ts.cee aap aaacmtge tgieaain 30 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH 1962, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
MARCH 1962, BY JURISDICTION 





























(Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Tnduste Workers Man- Workers Man- 
y if A Glcouts Involved] Days Industry Bea 5 Involved Days 
PH OPOSEY 3125, ae atid «3 ane doth va nee een Natl. . 4. Newfoundland}. 2 .s4.. (Joueeeihs beeeae) | ae 
ines..... eieetere 2 1,040 10,410 Fringe Béward Islend...|.0..0..0.| eee (eee 
Manufacturing 27 8,649 112, 490 Nova Scotia...../.J05,. 4 894 3,300 
Construction, Riise eles 7 1,984 7,510 New Brunswick......._ 1 35 "170 
ranspn. & utilities, .... 4 187 1,270 Quebechncccsmtc sean 7 5,922 42,230 
hades. ci-nmaabeslneiece 4 109 1,950 weciOntarioxede.uanined nn, 21) 5,104} — 91/350 
POT Renae sBioicaek|-aamanance| ettecce terete Manitoba,...... 0.0.0.0. 1 16 "10 
Service wees Messier yeselslars 2 457 10,170 Baskatohewan ii. wasdaa) act nah oealddaceoiase 
Public administration. .|..0.<csec-lassenmaseulicsscs’... ‘Albertans scatman ee Oe an 167A | iene 1,710 
: : > SS SS British Columbia.....__ ; 
All industries....... 40). 42,426; 128,800, Federal. kee i 8 hes 
All jurisdictions... . 46 12, 426 143, 800 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
MARCH 1962 


(Preliminary) 






































Industry oe in Starting 
—- an-Da Dati Major I 
Employer Union vor = = ci 
oa nvolved Termi- Result 
Location March pee a ee 
ate 
MINES 
Metal 
Opemiska Copper Mines, Mining Employees’ Fed- 450 | 9,230 | 50,630 | Oct. 20 |Job classification, sickness 
Chapais, Que. eration (CNTU) (112) Mar. 29 |and accident insurance, sen- 
iority, union security ~ Job 
classification, grievance pro- 
cedure, seniority, pension 
plan, union security; wage 
increase of 2.5% over 3-yr. 
period. 
Campbell Chibougamau, Steelworkers Loc. 5186 590 | 1,180 | 1,180 | Mar. 27 |Slow progress of negotiations 
Chibougamau, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 29 |~ Return of workers with 
signing of 3-yr. contract. 
MANUFACTURING 
Rubber 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber, |Rubber Workers Loc. 232 200 400 600 | Feb. 28 |Piece-work procedures~ Re- 
New Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (1, 000) Mar. 5 |turn of workers; piece-work 
procedures to be discussed. 
Textiles 
Montrose Worsted Mills, Textile Federation 245 370 370 | Mar. 1 |Dismissal of two workers ~ 
Granby, Que (CNTU) Mar. 5 |Two workers reinstated. 
Canadian Celanese, Textile Workers’ Union 1,950 | 24,380 | 24,380 | Mar. 17 |Wages, hours, Rand formula, 
Drummondville, Que. Lee a8 (ABTECT Oe ee ee ere siecenalers health plan, seniority~ 
Knitting Mills 
Nova Scotia Textiles, United Textile Workers 150 150 150 | Mar. 30 |New piece-work rates follow- 
Windsor, N.S. Loc. 159 (AFL-CIO/CLC)|. | | J esseesen ing installation of automatic 
machinery ~ 
Wood 
Western Plywood (Alta.) Woodworkers Loe. 1-207 125 | 1,630 1,630 | Mar. 15 |Wages, hours, union secur- 
Edmonton, Alta. (AP TPCTO/CEC)) IO) Va | eT ee si etcisteccre ity~ 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Canadian Office and School Carpenters Loc. 3189 104 310 | 14,810 | Sept. 8 |Union security ~ Return of 
Furniture, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 6 |workers pending negotiations 
Preston, Ont. 
Primary Metals 2 ; 
Dominion Iron and Steel, Steelworkers Loc. 1064 673 | 2,880 | 2,880 | Mar. 12 |Re-scheduling of mill force 
Sydney, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 20 |~ Return of workers. 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, |Metal Trades Federation 1,050 | 2,250) 2,250} Mar. 15 |Reduction of wages due to 
Tracy, Que. (CNTU) Mar. 19 |job evaluation ~ Return of 
workers, negotiations on job 
evaluation to be resumed. 
Barber Die Casting, Steelworkers Loc. 4153 115 120 120 | Mar. 30 |Grievance procedures~ 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFT-CIO/CLC)gp wiiit|| TeeenG| Vet =| Meta h.. 
Metal Fabricating aba ; 3 
American Standard Products, |Potters Loc. 231 160 960 960 | Mar. 2 |Existing incentive bonus ~ 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 12 |Return of workers. 
Transportation Equipment X 
Ghrvsler Corporation, Auto Workers Loc. 444 3,000 | 66,000 | 87,000 | Feb. 19 | Wages, fringe benefits ~ 
Windsor, Ont. (APL-CIO/ECLC\ "BP He srernieigte ays 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products a. 
Pilkington Glass (Danforth |Glass and sears Work- 324] 6,480 | 6,480 | Mar. 5 |Wages ~ Signing of 2-yr. 
Road Plant), ers Loc. 295 Apr. 2 |agreement. 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 10¢ OR MORE WORKERS, 

















MARCH 1962 
(Preliminary) 
—ooaoaqaqeaeeeeee 
Duration in Starting ‘ 
oy Mas. Dave Date Major Issues 
: le | esse aerate s&s a 
Employer Union ee ce ae! Termi- Resalt 
i March nation 
Location mulated ae 
eee 7 |Non-fulfilment of contribu- 
Meco Electric I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 183 920 920 | Mar. on-ful fil C 
i ‘ ~! Mar. 14 |tory portion of pension plan, 

Smiths Falls, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sor clevacca! Nee 
tract with 10¢ per man-hour 
welfare payment; adjust- 
ment of grievances and tra- 
velling time. 

ildi i 1,600 | 4,800} 4,800) Mar. 9 |Wages~Terms of settlement 

See ’ Cn aes Mar. 12 |not reported. 

TRANSPN. & Uninas 

Gg t , 

Cn Benitation Rotvions, Public Employees Loe. 814 108 760 760 ae. 7 Weegee: Fae alenes oe 

ar. ing 2nd. rd. yr. 

a vee drivers rate to $79.36 a wk.; 
former city employees, load- 
ers $1.70 anhr., others $1.68, 
other improvements. 

SERVICE ees 

P. iy i E 

Rovalivork. Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 445 | 9,850 |175,220 | Apr. 24 |Wages, notice of lay-off~ 

Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 








Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 
(Continued from page 623) 


NorTH York Townsurp, Ont.—Pusiic Emp . (CLC) (oUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 74¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 and of 73¢ an hr. 
additional in 1963; afternoon and night shift premiums increased to 10¢ and 12¢ respectively 
(formerly 8¢ and 10¢). 

NorTHERN ELECTRIC, BELLEVILLE, ONT. & MONTREAL, QuE.—EmpL. Assn. (IND.) (PLANT 
EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 7,300 empl.—wage increases ranging from 3¢ to 7¢ an hr. 
for day wkrs., 3¢ to 6¢ an hr. for incentive wkrs. and of 8¢ an hr. for skilled tradesmen 
retroactive to Feb. 23, 1962; in addition, maximum merit rates of employees in the Telephone 
Contract Division at St. Laurent will be increased by 2¢ an hr.; wage increases ranging from 
2¢ to 74¢ an hr. for installation employees in the Eastern Region; 8 paid holidays—when 
falling on weekends, to be observed on succeeding Monday (formerly, observance on alternative 
day applied only to Christmas and New Year’s Day); 3 wks. vacation for empl. with 15 to 
25 yrs. of service plus 1 additional day for each yr. of service after 25 yts.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 29 yrs. of service (formerly after 30 yrs.); new base rate will be $1.83 an hr. 

NoRTHERN ELECTRIC, MONTREAL, QUE.—OPFFICE Emp. Assn. (IND.): l-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl.—salary increases ranging from $3.50 to $15 a mo. retroactive to March 
3, 1962; 8 paid holidays—when falling on weekends, to be observed on succeeding Monday 
(formerly, observance on alternative day applied only to Christmas and New Year’s Day) 
improvements in vacation provisions. 

Swirt Cnn. (6 PLANTS), CANADA-WIDE—PACKINGHOUSR WERs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and of 54¢ 
an hr. additional eff, April 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 25 yrs.): 2 days bereavement leave with pay (formerly 8 hrs.); company will pay 
full cost of work clothing (no previous provision); labourer’s rate in Toronto after April 1 
1963 will be $2.04 an hr. 

ToRONTO ELECTRIC COMMISSIONERS, ONT.—PUuBLIC SERVICE EMPL, (CLC): 
agreement covering 700 empl.—terms of settlement not immediately available. 

VANCOUVER City, B.C——FirE FIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr. agreement covering 650 
empl.—general salary increase of 13%; new salary for fire fighter (first yr.) will be $365 a mo. 

VANCOUVER POLICE COMMISSIONERS Bb., B.C.—B.C. Prace OFFICERS (CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 750 empl.—general salary increase of 13% plus an increase in service pay 


from $2.50 to $3.50 a mo. after completion of 5 yrs. of service; probationer constable’s 
salary will be $365 a mo. 


’ 


new 


agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increase of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; wage 
mecreases ranging from 8¢ to 12¢ an hr. eff. Jan 1, 1963 and additional wage increases ranging 
from 10¢ to 14¢ an hr. eff Jan. 1, 1964; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS 


1928-1961 
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68 98 38 | 123 | 171 | 223 35 | 153 48 


@) Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as ‘‘industrial’’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of work 
of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employment 
of ee aera concerned. This practice has been discontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 
accordingly. 

(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 861 reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 176 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by 
the Boards. The 176 fatalities were distributed as follows: Agriculture 66; Logging 6; Fishing and Trapping 25; Mining 5; 
Manufacturing 10; Construction 20; Public Utilities 2; Transportation, Storage and Communications 26; Trade 3; 
Finance 0; Service 18. 
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TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


(Latest statistics available at press time) 




















Medical Aid} Temporary | Permanent Total 























Only) Disability | Disability 
1957 

Newfoundland -\eciscicelocieie seis we'slejmioieinieescisisiessaicisie ais 4,876 3,743 32 8,658 
Princeidiward sland . 20). skieis cites cisicies oisicsieecicsics'e 779 606 4 1,393 
Nova Scotia arais 9,953 7,003 614 17,623 
New Brunswick......... ; 6,783 7,700 202 14,711 
QED SG eee seas eta ae ree Ieee aaa IE Lisle cele ciblaitie sie miste el e/ave's sini oishersievall sibtelare ict ars ols | larslereters states 110,401 
On ea 4 Bee x tw ae a1aiw als 0s) cel errs! eloraseiareielerehete w stele oh6' sini 177,154 68, 722 2,278 248, 492 
Manitoba 12,508 5, 650 226 18,414 
Saskatchewan 11,191 9,386 174 20, 803 
Alberta 25, 808 20, 236 784 46 , 933 
48,738 25, 620 1,322 75,871 
Leas ere cc teetovavenarclarebe avers muRralete lewsrsbebe iat ln che shane attiall Shades itstas cote Sieilleerominarecetereislal[ineisisierescleigtersie 563,299 
INewiorm lamd occ cee tets ects atete tate.» 12 clot e’aiereisjejo:sieiwisinsie oie'ee 4,663 3,410 91 8,179 
PrinGe WA Ward. ISIANG) ow cccise sisi de viele ciaeltiai oe ors.cieke 843 616 6 1,468 
AN Vis SCO ELAS onto araialeiajemsinisiareia eleicistei state etniescletntereiele 8,961 6,075 651 15,797 
New Brunswick 7,402 5,773 175 13, 385 
@QWSDEC saa e < cass is aisle eiotale o/a(eseielovelnicteioicieteetateabters cis ele elovora| | helape aie stetataialltsatatelolshar~sofolotal| sela\s iets wt aistare 95, 868 
OPIS. PIN « Soni sea ese moatiet le: <lara 161,355 64,441 2,440 228,539 
12,983 5,314 259 18,588 
11,136 9,320 202 20,699 
25,995 19,033 781 45,912 
40,753 20,951 1,249 63, 109 
Hee ero fee e ys Meee en set aed EAE ss vc) E Netete cite ietedatsi| sie e vaieittees whe omelette. 511,544 
WT ET een Rae UR ele lscmeas siatete ecinietoieteaese ters 5,142 4,134 92 9,385 
Dace ee ueee teat 1,038 800 20 1,861 
Nova Scotia.......-- ei 10,373 6,451 591 17, 462 
New Brunswick.......... es 7,076 6,336 148 13,587 
Qticbeawe des esa et tie wee sew clcietelejeletelsleraism atele lvinrm'n!| Wlo!ni0:ainiclelaiais'al|o eleiniele einiaiz -(allnreieieleisisisie 0's 99, 258 
Ontaridacics ..teecene- oe teeree em esin> «se esinte att 179, 358 70,225 2,612 252,504 
Manitoba 12,983 5,314 259 18,588 
11,932 9,670 151 21, 800 
Alberta 27,602 19,743 815 48,277 
41,324 21,717 1,134 64, 336 
We ea cesrcleelc the ota ae aistereve rebar tara weatel close are assesvar-tovel| be fatstoselete = ekel| etal ‘eja'stafetetelei| (tare einieretoiu scale 547,058 
Dep £0 crea Len yas ore ie oiere'c/oiere ota in cloie 21 )o\s\nia\ieww)gisiece\aisieve 5,537 4,823 112 10,498 
Prince Edward Island........-.sceecseesceecscessoes 1,043 731 13 1,791 
NOVA SCOR. 5 acc0 ce casvcs ces cee sisoaciecissccecedcoane 10,336 6,977 529 17,879 
New Brunswick 11, 482 7,585 212 19,311 
Quebec........eserererceececcecsetcevesecsescsescecels tee are ceeateiel[itielelstaitrs acets avs)|lofaevaisetez=te alate 100,704 
ONTEATIO co oc ccncies os cizwia cess ses 0edin0e csieioe 00 cage aay 172, 498 64,992 2,710 240, 469 
Aart 1GODI « riciaics.sa-n a eicie'e 2b 0r5)s.0\ose'a ple ove etetaveleleinio.s aleie dieie.¢ 12,787 8,931 331 22,071 
Saskatchewan... occ cccccscceccccccescccvcccviceaivicicice 12,140 9,725 142 22,032 
Ailtsettea set ce, cert cite nidleiic cc cmeless cc beeinneisine seine 26,457 19,101 797 46,471 
British Columbia... sess eis 0 vivie secre sci casiisecive ce 38,715 21,518 1,037 61,431 
Mo tal etee assets oats ciciei cleats nee ai]'s ela sieiietetelete)| sis s'vlel0 siesinse |e sicinsicle ojeiriaje|srbiewrieis.visige.s 542,657 
Newfoundland........--+-+++++ 5,317 3,495 41 8, 864 
Prince Edward Island 889 497 6 1,394 
Nova Scotia... ids ces covcieccces 9,259 6, 280 37 15, 608 
New, Brunswick: J.:010<.2 «siejsisisisveeeiesie Sok a 9,097 7,421 223 16,764 
CSCO teres ce ceieiens © aera vince sangmiate yale chef susiainje “pi*)|#iaiain Siz no nae oul salsiaisst Citsedn Sibi imPieinic/s ois sis ake 99,502 
Ontario tee. ake kite ce anethe-o Diaie lo sletslore aleveietels whe elslatnjs iele/e 175, 876 61,148 2,593 239, 890 
Wariitto Wai bo cin ipewmciclaie + iefe teswoPreesese tah leet ve Ble ole inisdeleiche oizi4 12,375 9,019 415 21, 837 
Saskatchewal........cscccccceccccscscscsvccoccnrers 12,101 10,029 160 22,326 
Alpert et oer semen Woa ee atell we leloie« cle intotelasala\cia\e'dlsve'els eis 29,062 18,976 738 48, 883 
British Columbia 41,556 20; 201 1,097 62,993 
MU otal hk. Lycee liee dale sales 01018 dave ate ofol| «1e50,8 ewe slo.dle + [leis'e siete iviel»’eie|]lefo/aie oleinte’a/ois%a||faloiane see clersie\e 538, 061 


@) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 


@) Preliminary figures. 
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Operations of the N.ES. 


(Continued from page 652) 


The record high levels of activity shown 
by the main statistical indicators of em- 
ployment service operations reflect the 
intensive activity in the employment mar- 
ket, as well as the long-range program of 
job-finding efforts on the part of NES 
local offices. 

First quarter placements this year in- 
creased by 24.3 per cent over the 180,957 
placements in the same period of 1961. 

The increase was reflected in all regions 
of the country. The percentage increase in 
placements by regions were: 


JAt antiGnn tenet: soe es 9.1 
QUEDE CR er ete eee 16.7 
Ontariovs ne eee 40.4 
Prairie tale ere 19.0 
Pacific.)...400e ee 20.3 
Regional placements in March were: 
Atlantica: c.2 =e eres 5,976 
Québecrrrer se 22,165 
Ontario eee ee 27,100 
Prairichy rere eee ee 14,939 
Pacifica ae eee 6,974 





Legislation on Women’s Work 
(Continued from page 626) 


of suitable rest rooms for women workers 
is also recommended. 

In several Canadian provinces, the law 
requires that seats be provided for women 
workers if their occupation permits sitting. 
In two provinces, the employer is required, 
where ten or more women are employed 
in an establishment, to provide a rest room 
equipped with couches or chairs. 

The Occupational Health Services Rec- 
ommendation of 1959 lists among the 
functions of occupational health services 
“pre-employment, periodic and special 
medical examinations,” and specifies that 


such examinations should ensure particular 
surveillance over women, young persons 
and handicapped workers. Legislation in a 
few provinces of Canada requires pre- 
employment medical examinations for young 
persons only. 

In Canada, in the absence of legislation, 
ILO standards are sometimes given effect 
by collective bargaining. For example, col- 
lective agreements may require equal pay 
for equal work, maternity leave and pre- 
employment or regular medical examina- 
tions. Employers themselves may adopt 
these standards in personnel policies. 





Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 657) 


Department of Transport 


Chester N S: A B C Construction Ltd, construction of Decca remote monitory bldg. 
Sydney N S: Cabot Construction Co Ltd, construction of control tower cab, Airport. 
Dorval Que: Campbell Bros & Thompson Ltd, relocation of ILS components on runway 
061-24R, Montreal International Airport. La Malbaie Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, installa- 
tion of medium intensity runway lighting & low intensity approach lighting for new 
runway, Charlevoix Airport. Roberval Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, construction of runway, 
Roberval Airport. Malton Ont: Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, construction of control 
tower, Toronto International Airport. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, construc- 


tion of extension to runway 07-25 


, Uplands Airport. Timmins Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 


construction of remote transmitter bldg. Flin Flon Man: S M Corbett, clearing of NDB 
site, Airport. Kamloops B C: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, extending & strength- 
ening of runway 08-26, taxiway & parking area. Port Hardy B C: Ronald H Rothe, 
demolition & removal of gun butts & lean-to, Airport. Banks Island (Sacks Harbour) 
N W T: South Bend Structures Ltd, renovations to hydrogen generator & balloon inflation 
system. Wrigley N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of power- 


house & related work. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1912 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Half century ago there were 1,741 union locals and 133,132 union members in 
Canada. (In 1961 there were 6,945 locals and 1,446,942 members.) Farmers in 
Fastern Canada faced labour shortage as farm labourers were moving to the West 


There were 1,741 local unions in Canada 
50 years ago, according to a special report 
issued by the Department of Labour, which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
of June 1912. Of these, 1,531 were “inter- 
national in character,” the remainder being 
“associated with central bodies having no 
affiliation outside the Dominion.” 

(Labour Organizations in Canada, pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour, gives 
the number of locals in Canada in 1961 as 
6,945, with a total membership of 1,446,- 
942. Of these, 4,382 locals, with a member- 
ship of 1,040,208, belonged to international 
unions. ) 

Ontario had 700 locals, British Columbia 
234, and Quebec 205. Alberta had 153, 
Nova Scotia 138, Manitoba 118, Saskatch- 
ewan 84, New Brunswick 73, and Prince 
Edward Island 7. 

The GazeTTE drew attention to the fact 
that the new Western cities had, in propor- 
tion to their population, outstripped the 
older Eastern cities in union organization. 
For example, Hamilton had 48 locals, 
Ottawa 47, and Quebec 42; but Victoria had 
42, Calgary 40, Edmonton 33, and Leth- 
bridge 28. Among the largest cities, Toronto 
had 105 and Montreal 95, compared with 
Winnipeg with 79 and Vancouver with 76 
locals. 

Total union membership was 133,132, of 
which 119,415 belonged to international 
unions. The total membership of interna- 
tional unions in Canada and the United 
States was given as 2,340,865, in 27,418 
unions. 

The report also gave the number of 
union members in a number of other coun- 
tries. The German Empire led with 2,644,- 
144, the United States was second with 
2,625,000, and the United Kingdom third 
with 2,426,592. In total membership as a 
percentage of total population, however, the 
United Kingdom came first with 5.4 per 
cent, Denmark second with 4.9 per cent, 
and the German Empire third with 4.1 per 
cent. For the United States the percentage 
was 3.0 per cent, and for Canada, 2.0 per 
cent. In Hungary and Italy it was only 
0.4 and 0.5 per cent respectively. 

A report by a special commissioner 
appointed by the Minister of the Interior 
to investigate matters in connection with 
immigration was summarized in the June 
1912 LaBsour GazETTE. The commissioner 
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found that in immigration plans there was 
a lack of co-ordination between the prov- 
inces and the Dominion. 

“Inquiry made by public-spirited persons 
in all the provinces,” in the words of the 
GAZETTE’s summary, “leads to the proposal 
that in each province there should be an 
immigration and land settlement organiza- 
tion whose executive head should be in 
co-operation with the Dominion... 

“The report recommends that the ele- 
ment of chance in respect of immigration 
be eliminated by the appointment of a 
board under the presidency of the Minister 
of the Interior consisting of the chief offi- 
cers of the Immigration Department of the 
Dominion, a nominee of the Minister of 
Finance, and a representative of each prov- 
ince who would be the principal local 
executive immigration officer in the prov- 
ince but paid by the Dominion. The board 
would decide the general lines of policy, 
subject to confirmation by the Minister or 
Order-in-Council, and its participation in 
each provincial work would be delegated to 
a committee...” 

The summary ended by saying, “The 
report of the commissioner gives an ade- 
quate impression of the desirability of 
extensive and permanent migration to 
Canada of natives of the British Isles .. . 
and exhibits immigration as a means of 
attaining the primacy of Canada among 
the Britannic nations.” 

Farmers in Eastern Canada, affected by 
the drawing off of local labour and immi- 
grants to the Prairies, were feeling the pinch 
of a labour shortage in 1912. Referring to 
the situation in Ontario, the GazETTE said 
that “lack of sufficient labour proved a 
hindering influence” and was a cause of 
“the high wages which were demanded for 
farm help.” 

The correspondent for London, Ont., 
said: “A scarcity of help on the farms is 
proving serious, and the rural population 
of the surrounding country is decreasing, 
large numbers having gone West.” 

The Woodstock, Ont., correspondent 
said: “There seems to be a considerable 
scarcity of farm help,” and reported that 
for married men farmers were offering 
$350 a year with free house, garden and 
milk; for unmarried men, the rate was 
$300 a year and board. “Even at these 
figures men are hard to get,” he added. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





Cornwall Scene of Department’s 2nd Labour-Management Conference 


Industrial relations may never achieve 
status as a spectator sport but there is 
no denying that the Canadian public is 
looking more closely at the way labour and 
management behave toward each other, 
said Gordon Cushing, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, at the second Labour- 
Management Committee Conference, held 
at Cornwall, Ont., under the sponsorship 
of the federal Department of Labour. The 
first conference was held at Winnipeg (L.G., 
March, p. 304). 

Mr. Cushing noted that more than half 
of the 80 delegates attending the one-day 
meeting had no direct affiliation with LMCs 
in the area. Among them were clergymen, 
Cornwall’s recreation director, city coun- 
cillors and members of the general public. 

At another point in the proceedings, Mr. 
Cushing suggested to delegates that a little 
“do-it-yourself” would not be out of place. 
Now that the Government had set the stage, 
he said, labour-management committees in 
Cornwall and district should periodically 
arrange their own area meetings to promote 
teamwork in industry. 

Company and union officials responded 
to the suggestion by requesting more help 
from the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service. Although agreeing with Mr. Cush- 
ing’s proposal regarding periodic labour- 
management meetings, they called for 
greater government assistance through in- 
creased research into industrial relations 
and plant operational problems. 

Assistant Deputy Minister Cushing re- 
marked during his luncheon address that 
if labour and management practised “real 
and sincere co-operation on a national 
basis,” Canadian industry would thereby 
provide itself with an opportunity to demon- 
strate that it has an equal capacity to make 
technical progress and to use it with a sense 
of moral and social responsibility. 

To this end, he said, the Government— 
through its National Productivity Council— 
was intent upon establishing 6,000 joint 
consultation committees in business and 
industry from coast to coast. He also re- 
vealed that LMC conferences modelled 
after those in Winnipeg and Cornwall 
would be staged in many areas of Canada. 

Mr. Cushing acknowledged that improved 
productivity would introduce changes which 
are inevitable and must be accepted. Since 
government and public policy deal with 
human beings, public policy is particularly 
concerned with the displacement of work- 
ers. One must be concerned about this as a 
short-run problem, even though one has 
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confidence that the necessary adjustments 
can and will be made in the longer run. 

“T suggest to you that together we must 
find the common answers to our common 
problems. It is being done in other lands— 
it had better be done in Canada. Finding 
those answers will be the measure of con- 
tinuing the progress that has been made.” 

The value of communication in the 
maintenance of healthy, progressive human 
relations in industry was repeatedly em- 
phasized by both labour and management 
delegates. J. B. O’Reilly, labour relations 
representative of Dominion Tar and Chem- 
ical Ltd., declared that good two-way com- 
munications between labour and manage- 
ment would solve “99 per cent of all their 
problems outside the cash one.” 

He recommended joint consultation at 
the plant level as a means of promoting 
closer contact between labour and manage- 
ment and greater understanding at con- 
tract negotiation time. “At the bargaining 
table it’s tough for both sides to try and 
rationalize a position or point of view that 
hasn’t been discussed all year,” he said. 
Mr. O’Reilly represented management on 
a four-man panel discussing the joint role 
of company and union in planning the 
activities of labour-management committees. 

George Shaw, personnel manager at 
Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., urged that man- 
agement make clear to employees exactly 
what the company wished to achieve. “Man- 
agement must give employees the opportun- 
ity to co-operate,” he said. 

In the ensuing discussion of the worker’s 
place in management’s plans George Har- 
rop, President of the Cornwall Labour 
Council, asserted that management had been 
drifting away from its obligations toward 
employees. He said labour needed manage- 
ment’s confidence in the worker and man- 
agement’s belief in labour’s sincerity. What 
the average worker wants, he said, is a 
bigger opportunity to help industry attain 
its objectives. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
has appointed Hon. Justice F. Craig Mun- 
roe of the Supreme Court of British Colum- 
bia as Chairman of the Conciliation Board 
established to deal with the dispute between 
Canadian railways and 17 unions represent- 
ing non-operating employees. 

The other members of the Conciliation 
Board are A. G. Cooper, Q.C., Halifax, 
nominee of the companies, and David 
Lewis, Q.C., Toronto, nominee of the Non- 
Operating Unions. 
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Department’s Dr J.T. Montague 
Accepts University Appointment 


The University of British Columbia re- 
cently appointed Dr. J. Tait Montague as 
Director of the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations and Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics. He has been a staff member of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, for the past 14 years, most 
recently as Special Assistant to the Branch 
Director. Dr. Montague has been serving 
as secretary for the Labour Department- 
University Research Program. 


The university’s Institute of Industrial 
Relations was created in 1960 to encourage 
an “inter-disciplinary program of research 
and education” in the labour field. It has 
supported some 16 research projects in the 
broad area of industrial relations. Research 
work by the Institute has been the basis 
of a community program for labour and 
management. 


Since the Institute was formed, its Di- 
rector has been Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers 
of the Faculty of Law, who has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to study 
at Harvard University. He will rejoin the 
UBC law faculty next year. 

Dr. Montague received his Bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Western 
Ontario and his Master’s and Doctor’s de- 


—Thomas, Ottawa 


Dr. J. T. Montague 
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grees from the University of Toronto. He 
has written extensively in the industrial 
relations field. 





Well-Known Federal Conciliator, 
Rémi Duquette Dies at Montreal 


Joseph A. R. (Rémi) Duquette, head of 
the Montreal office and a senior conciliator 
of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour since 1955, died on 
May 10 after a prolonged illness. He was 
56 years of age. 

Mr. Duquette began his career in 1928 
as a bus driver with Montreal Tramways. 
From 1932 to 1942 he was a union steward, 
executive board representative, and organ- 
izer. From 1942 to 1948 he was a general 
organizer for the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In 1948, he became Ca- 
nadian Director of the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

In 1951 he was appointed a conciliation 
officer in the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service, Quebec Department of Labour, a 
post that he held until he joined the 
federal Department of Labour. 





Job Discrimination Still Exists, 
Ontario Research Study Shows 


Discrimination in employment is. still 
being practised in Ontario, although it is 
more than 10 years since the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act was passed, it has 
been shown by a study undertaken by Dr. 
Albert Rose, Professor of Social Work at 
the University of Toronto. 


A group of graduate students under Dr. 
Rose’s direction examined the attitudes and 
records of employers in Windsor, Metro 
Toronto, London, Hamilton and Burlington. 

They found that 43 per cent of the small 
firms and 10 per cent of the large ones 
whose representatives they interviewed did 
not even know of the existence of a law 
forbidding discrimination in employment 
on the ground of race, creed, colour, na- 
tionality, ancestry or place of origin. Many 
others admitted that they evaded the law 
in the hiring process. 

Dr. Rose said that the study showed the 
need for a thorough re-examination of the 
administration and enforcement of the Act 
in the province. “The intention of the 
Government to enforce its own legislation 
is widely regarded by employers as not 
serious,” he said. 

He thought that the study showed the 
need for greater efforts to enlighten the 
public and to disseminate information. 
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NLRB in U.S. Rejects SIU Charge 
Against Canadian Lake Vessel 


The Seafarers’ International Union has 
failed in an attempt to persuade the 13th 
Region (Chicago) of the United States 
National Labor Relations Board to assert 
jurisdiction over, and take action against 
Upper Lakes Shipping, Ltd. and Island 
Shipping Limited. 

Dismissing unfair labour charges against 
the employer filed by four unlicensed crew 
members of the S.S. Northern Venture, the 
Acting Regional Director of the NLRB said 
that “the vessel was under Canadian reg- 
istry, it was operated through a series of 
foreign corporations wholly controlled by 
Canadian corporations, the crews were 
hired in Canada and composed of Canadian 
nationals, all conduct in the case occurred 
in Canada, and the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board asserted jurisdiction over the 
crew and certified Canadian unions.” 


In September 1961 the Canada Labour 
Relations Board rejected an SIU applica- 
tion for certification for unlicensed crew 
members of the S.S. Northern Venture 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1148). 


The ship is a Canadian-flag vessel regis- 
tered at the Port of Toronto, and is 
chartered by Island Shipping Limited, a 
Bermuda subsidiary of Upper Lakes Ship- 
ping Ltd., a company incorporated under 
the laws of Canada. 


When the ship was preparing for her 
sea trials on July 10, 1961, having just 
been delivered to her operators after her 
conversion to a bulk carrier of the Great 
Lakes type, about eight or ten crew mem- 
bers walked off the ship. The order to cast 
off lines had already been given. 


A company statement said these un- 
licensed seamen had not been dismissed and 
none had attempted to rejoin the vessel. 


Four of them, however, acting through 
the SIU, filed a “charge against employer” 
with the Chicago Regional Director of the 
NLRB, alleging a number of unfair labour 
practices. The charges were dismissed on 
April 19. 

The decision reads, in part, as follows: 


As a result of our investigation, it was con- 
cluded that assertion of jurisdiction was un- 
warranted since the investigation indicates that 
except for ship’s voyages between Canadian 
and American ports and possible American in- 
terests in ship’s ultimate owners, all substantial 
contacts are Canadian. In this regard it was 
noted that the vessel was under Canadian 
registry, it was operated through a series of 
foreign corporations wholly controlled by Ca- 
nadian corporations, the crews were hired in 
Canada and composed of Canadian nationals, 
all conduct in the case occurred in Canada, 
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and the Canadian Labour [Relations] Board 
asserted jurisdiction over the crew and certi- 
fied Canadian unions. I am, therefore, refusing 
to issue complaint in this matter. 


Canada’s Oldest Bookbinder, 84, 
Retires after 65 Years in Trade 


Alfred R. Cracknell of Toronto has re- 
tired after 65 years of continuous service 
in the bookbinding trade. He is 84 years 
of age and was known as Canada’s oldest 
bookbinder. 

A bookbinder with Canada Law Book 
Co. Ltd. for 60 of his 65 years in the trade, 
Mr. Cracknell was a member of Local 28, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
(CLG): 

He was presented with a copy of the 
new edition of the Bible, bound in morocco 
leather by the Canada Law Book bindery. 
It contained a message inscribed by the 
bindery workers and R. L. Cartwright, 
company president. He was given additional 
recognition by a separate gift from Mr. 
Cartwright. 

Mr. Cracknell began his career as an 
apprentice with Carswell’s, legal bookbinders 
and publishers, Toronto. In 1901, having 
completed a five-year apprenticeship and 
now a master binder, he began his long 
association with Canada Law Book Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The International Brotherhood has ac- 
corded Mr. Cracknell life membership. 





Alfred R. Cracknell 
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Third Meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Planning begun for National Technical and Vocational Training Conference 
Council recommends that Government pay 75 per cent of construction costs of 
training facilities approved before Sept. 1 rather than built before next March 


At the third meeting of the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, planning for a National Technical 
and Vocational Training Conference was 
begun and a recommendation was made 
that the federal Government pay 75 per cent 
of the cost of construction of training 
facilities for which applications are received 
and approved by September 1, 1962; in 
effect, this would waive the requirement 
that projects must be completed before 
March 31, 1963 to qualify for the larger 
federal share. 


The meeting, held May 9 and 10 in 
Ottawa, also recommended to the Minister 
of Labour that the basis of representation 
on the Council be changed to permit mem- 
bership of more representatives from organi- 
zations directly interested in education and 
training and fewer from among provincial 
directors of technical and _ vocational 
training. 

The problem of drop-outs in the training 
of unemployed, the importance of curricula 
for the federal-provincial technical and voca- 
tional education programs, and interprovin- 
cial standards came in for special attention. 

Chairman of the meeting was Dr. G. 
Fred McNally, former Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta. 


The 23-member Council, which represents 
management, labour, provincial governments 
and other interested organizations, was 
established last year under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


The Deputy Minister of Labour, George 
V. Haythorne, gave a review of recent prog- 
ress under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act. 


Construction projects under the Act were 
increasing rapidly in number, said Mr. Hay- 
thorne. Space for 113,000 additional students 
was being provided by 331 major construc- 
tion projects—new schools and additions. 

From April 1, 1961 to the present, the 
total cost “is approximately $357 million, 
of which the federal contribution is $232 
million,” the Deputy Minister said. 

Three new institutes of technology are 
included in this construction, in addition to 
158 new vocational high schools, 22 new 
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trade schools, and 11 new combined in- 
stitutes of technology and trade schools. 
There are also some 138 major and 81 
minor additions to existing training facilities. 

Now that these facilities were well under 
way, said Mr. Haythorne, it was time to 
give more attention to their equipping, the 
training of teachers, and the development of 
curricula. He particularly stressed that these 
schools should maintain close liaison with 
the needs of industry in course orientation 
and content. The development of closer 
co-operation between provincial and federal 
agencies was also an urgent matter, he said. 


National Conference 


The Council discussed the holding of a 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Conference, to be preceded by a series of 
introductory or regional conferences. The 
details are to be worked out in committee. 

W. A. Crawford, Council member repre- 
senting the war veterans, and former Direc- 
tor of the Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, presented the report 
of a subcommittee set up at the last meeting 
of Council to study the advisability of hold- 
ing such a conference. Other members of 
the subcommittee were J. W. McNutt, 
Director of Vocational Education, New 
Brunswick Department of Education, and 
Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training; and Jean Delorme, Director 
General of Studies, Quebec Department of 
Youth. 

The convening of such a _ national 
conference had been suggested by Max 
Swerdlow, Director of Education, Canadian 
Labour Congress, during last November’s 
meeting of the Council. “The general pur- 
pose of the conference would be to en- 
courage and promote the establishment of 
more and better courses and training pro- 
grams to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for highly skilled tradesmen and technicians 
in a rapidly changing economy,” stated the 
subcommittee’s report. It emphasized that 
thorough advance preparation would be 
necessary for the national conference, which 
should be preceded by regional or provincial 
conferences within the fiscal year 1962-63. 
The national conference was envisaged for 
the fall of 1964. It would have 300 to 500 
delegates. 
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The Council unanimously carried a 
motion that details for a national con- 
ference, with preliminary regional confer- 
ences as an integral part of the proposal, 
be worked out by a subcommittee in time 
for the next meeting of the Council in 
November. The subcommittee has yet to 
be selected. 


Proposal to Extend Agreement 


The Council discussed at some length a 
recommendation, to be placed before the 
federal Government, to extend the deadline 
for certain provisions of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act. 

The federal Government’s contribution of 
75 per cent for construction or enlargement 
of facilities for technical and vocational 
training will be reduced to 50 per cent 
after March 31, 1963. 

So that projects that were planned on 
the 75-25 basis but may not be completed 
by the deadline could qualify for the larger 
contribution, the Council recommended that 
applications received and approved by Sep- 
tember 1, 1962 be still eligible for the 
75-per-cent federal share. 


Representation on Council 


The meeting agreed to recommend to the 
Minister of Labour that membership of the 
Council be changed to give increased repre- 
sentation to management, labour, and other 
organizations directly interested in education 
and training in Canada, and less to directors 
of technical and vocational training. 

The present Council has three represen- 
tatives from employer organizations, three 
from organized labour, one from women’s 
organizations, one from agriculture, one 
representing Canadian veterans, one from 
the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation, and ten provincial 
directors of technical and vocational 
training. 

The proposed membership would include 
three representatives from national labour 
organizations, three representatives from 
national employer organizations and one 
each from the National Council of Women 
of Canada, the Canadian Education Asso- 
ciation, technological education, the Cana- 
dian Vocational Association, the Canadian 
Teachers Federation, and agriculture or 
other primary industries; and ten represent- 
atives from provincial technical and voca- 
tional training advisory councils; three 
representing organized labour, three man- 
agement and four education in its broad 
sense (possibly home and school groups, 
universities, adult education, etc.). 
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Although after the proposed change fewer 
directors of technical and vocational educa- 
tion would serve on the Council, directors 
would still attend meetings to assist Council 
in performing its functions. 

The first national advisory body to the 
Minister of Labour was formed in 1943 
and was known as the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council. In 1961, after enactment 
of the new technical education act, the 
name of the Council was changed to 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council and the membership was 
increased from 20 to 23. 


Training of Unemployed 


R. H. MacCuish, Assistant Director, Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch, 
reported on the training of unemployed. 
The federal-provincial program was grow- 
ing but the selection and counselling of 
students should be improved, he said. 

At March 31, 1961, there were 5,763 
unemployed persons in training in Canada. 
New enrolments from April 1, 1961 to 
February 28, 1962 were 18,746, which 
indicates that 24,509 received training dur- 
ing this period, considerably more than 
during the previous year, when 10,744 were 
trained. 

As an example of the effectiveness of the 
program, Mr. MacCuish reported that in 
Ontario, approximately 80 per cent of the 
persons who have completed unemployed 
training have found immediate employment. 

“Basic Training for Skill Development” 
courses are given by the provinces to up- 
grade and prepare applicants for trade or 
service training. In British Columbia approx- 
imately 50 per cent of those completing the 
basic training program entered specific 
vocational training programs for which 
they were not previously qualified. 

The problem of drop-outs, prevalent in 
the training of unemployed as in the regular 
schools, came in for considerable discussion. 

In spite of the progress being made, 
Council cautioned against complacency on 
the part of training officials. It was decided 
to reconstitute a subcommittee of Council 
on unemployed training to study the results 
of last year’s program and to make sug- 
gestions for the current year. 


Curriculum Development 


A recommendation that steps be taken 
to increase co-ordination between provinces 
in the development of curricula in Canada’s 
technical and vocational high schools was 
unanimously approved. 

C. R. Ford, director of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch, Federal 
Department of Labour, described curric- 
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The National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council together with 
officials of the Department of Labour. Seated (from left): A. W. Crawford, former 
Director, Vocational Training Branch; J. S. White, Director of Technical and Vocational 
Training, British Columbia; S. T. Payne, Vice-President, CNTU; C. Ross Ford, Director, 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch; Dr. G. Fred McNally, Council Chairman; 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour; Mrs. Saul Hayes, President, National 
Council of Women; and N. D. Cochrane, New Brunswick Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Standing: W. W. Sharpe, Shopwork Supervisor, Department of Education, Saskatchewan; 
P. D. Dalton, Canadian Construction Association; W. H. Swift, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Alberta; George E. MacDonald, Supervisor of Vocational Schools, Nova 
Scotia; W. F. McMullen, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; Jean Delorme, Director 
General of Studies, Department of Youth, Quebec; J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational 
Education and Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Training, New Brunswick; Malcolm 
MacKenzie, Deputy Minister and Director, Department of Education, Prince Edward 
Island; J. A. Ferguson, Canadian Federation of Agriculture; Fraser Fulton, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; and L. M. Johnston, Assistant Superintendent of Secondary 
Education and Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Training, Ontario Department of 
Education. 


ulum development as an “urgent problem” 
in view of the expanded building program 
currently underway. 

It was essential, he said, that increased 
emphasis be placed by the provinces on 
the development of training programs so 


Technical Education for Rural Industries 


A national conference to deal with tech- 
nical education in agriculture and other 
primary industries especially for those liv- 
ing in rural areas was proposed by the 
Council after consideration of a report on 


that greater standardization could be _ the needs of vocational education in agri- 
achieved in technical and vocational culture. The report was prepared under the 
education. Department’s Research Program on_ the 


The Council recommended that the De- 
partment of Labour call a meeting later 
this year at which provincial and federal 
specialists in curriculum development could 
evaluate existing provincial programs and 
make recommendations for achieving 
greater co-ordination in training programs. 
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Training of Skilled Manpower. 

The conference, suggested for early fall, 
would investigate all facets of technical and 
vocational education in the primary indus- 
tries. The hope is that the meeting will make 
recommendations helpful in forming the 
basis for action in meeting the developing 
needs of these industries. 
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Training in Industry 


A report was presented on the new and 
expanding program of training in industry 
that is developing through the co-operative 
efforts of management, labour and _ pro- 
vincial governments. 


The program provides for three types 
of training: supervisory and management 
education; upgrading, including basic train- 
ing for skill development; and specialized 
training and retraining. 

A report on supervisory and management 
education being carried on under federal- 
provincial agreements on a 50-50 cost- 
sharing basis showed that last year about 
1,500 persons received supervisory and 
management training. The program this year 
is expected to expand rapidly, with the 
addition to the staff of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch of a specialist 
in the field to assist the provinces in the 
development of these programs. 


Apprenticeship 


A report of the 13th meeting of the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee (L.G., March, p. 299) was sub- 
mitted by W. J. Hurd, Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Officer, Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch. 

Among other subjects, the report dealt 
with the importance of: 

—The development of recognized levels 
of competence in all trades and training 
programs. 

—tThe establishment of well-defined routes 
by which these levels can be reached. 

—The continued development of more 
adequate courses of study for interprovin- 
cial use. 

—cConsideration of the development of 
new and more flexible means for testing 
applicants who wish to enter an institute 
of technology. 

—Recruitment and training of many 
more vocational teachers to staff about 
300 new schools and additions to existing 
ones. 

—Co-ordination of all manpower training 
programs on the provincial level. 


Report of the Director 


C. R. Ford, Director, Technical and Vo- 
cational Training Branch, reported on the 
forum he participated in at the 2nd Cana- 
dian Conference on Education (L.G., April, 
p. 399). The forum had dealt with the edu- 
cation and training of two main groups of 
persons: youths still in the formal school 
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system, and persons already in the labour 
forces, both the employed and those seeking 
work. 

Among areas singled out as requiring im- 
mediate research attention were: educa- 
tional techniques and curricula; drop-outs 
and failures; occupational requirements; 
the apprenticeship system in all its aspects; 
and work study programs such as “sand- 
wich” and “day release” courses. 

It was suggested and stressed that the 
provinces get together in setting standards 
in all courses, as this would assist the 
mobility of the labour force. Adequate 
upgrading of unemployed persons in their 
present occupations would greatly facilitate 
their placement, the report also emphasized. 

Mr. Ford also reported on other forums 
at the Canadian Conference on Education. 
Forum “E” declared that “special attention 
must be paid to the content of all programs 
for adults, with emphasis on high standards 
of achievement.” It also recommended the 
inclusion of pre-vocational training in pro- 
grams qualifying for the current federal 
and provincial assistance. 

Reporting on technical and vocational 
teacher training, Mr. Ford said survey re- 
sults showed that there were some 325 to 
350 vocational teachers in training during 
1961-62, of which 280 were in Ontario. No 
serious shortage of trained teachers at the 
craftsman level was foreseen for September 
1962, but a crash program will be needed 
during 1962-63, when more than 2,000 
teachers will have to be trained for the 
opening of new schools. 

Student places to be provided by the con- 
struction projects approved at April 24 
number 105,000; this number would re- 
quire 3,000 additional teachers, said Mr. 
Ford. He then outlined the progress being 
made in the different provinces, and de- 
scribed as “a most encouraging move” the 
planned establishment of a centralized Mari- 
time Provinces Technical and Vocational 
Teacher Training Centre in Moncton, N.B. 


Recommendations of Vocational Training 
Directors 


J. S. White, British Columbia Director 
of Technical and Vocational Education, 
presented recommendations from the May 7 
and 8 meeting of the provincial Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education. With some 
changes, these were adopted as resolutions 
by the Advisory Council. 

The first resolution called for a study 
by the Department of Labour as part of 
the Research Program on the Training of 
Skilled Manpower to analyze and report 
on past and current studies of drop-outs 
and to determine for slow learners or early 
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drop-outs the occupations that are: safe 
from automation, offer steady employment, 
do not require a high level of education but 
do require training, and are free from 
specific entrance qualifications. 


A second resolution called for a Depart- 
ment of Labour survey and study, in co- 
operation with the provinces, of guidance 
services in school systems in Canada and 
other selected countries, and of guidance 
services available outside the regular school 
systems. 


A third resolution arose from the tech- 
nological changes taking place in teaching. 
It recommended that the Department under- 


take a study of the various methods of 
conducting “programmed learning”, of the 
teaching machines available for such sys- 
tem, of the place of the instructor in 
programmed learning, and of the trends in 
programmed training. 


The resolution instructed the Department 
to follow up this study with information to 
the Advisory Council to assist the latter in 
making decisions on the incorporation of 
programmed learning in vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

The next meeting of the National Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council will be held in early November. 





First Meeting, National Advisory Council 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


Appointed under provisions of new Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons Act fo advise Minister of Labour on rehabilitation matters, Council 
members study terms of new Act and federal-provincial agreements under it 


The newly appointed National Advisory 
Council on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons met for the first time, in Ottawa, 
on May 14 and 15. Brig. James L. Mel- 
ville, Council Chairman, presided. 

The Council was appointed under the 
provisions of the new Vocational Rehabili- 
tation ot Disabled Persons Act to advise 
the Minister of Labour on matters relevant 
to the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons under the terms of the new Act, and 
the co-ordination of rehabilitation services. 

The Council is made up of representa- 
tives ot provincial governments, voluntary 
agencies, the medical profession, the uni- 
versities, organized employers, organized 
labour and tederal government departments. 

As this was the first meeting since the 
passing of the new legislation, its primary 
purpose was to study the terms of the 
new Act and the Agreements now being 
concluded with the provinces, as well as the 
various related government programs. Of- 
ficers of the Departments of Labour, and 
National Health and Welfare, and of the 
National Employment Service described their 
programs and the ways in which they relate 
to the development of a comprehensive re- 
habilitation program in Canada. 

Brig. Melville announced that agree- 
ments had already been signed by Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, and 
that the other provinces were concluding 
their discussions preliminary to signing. 
The agreements provide for sharing on a 
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fifty-fitty basis between the Department of 
Labour and the provincial Governments 
the cost of any service or treatment, not 
avallable trom other sources, that 1s neces- 
sary to restore a disabled person to gain- 
tul employment. The Department will also 
contribute to the operation of provincial 
co-ordinators’ oiftices. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, told the Council that the rehab- 
ilitation program is taking on a new 1m- 
portance with the passing of the new Act 
and the signing ot new tederal-provincial 
rehabilitation agreements. 

‘The results of the rehabilitation program 
to date have shown that, with help of the 
right kind, disabled persons are enabled to 
take their place in the community and 
contribute to the economic lite of the coun- 
try rather than remain dependent on public 
assistance, Mr. Haythorne said. 

He believed it was important to identify 
clearly the methods and techniques required 
to accomplish this. For this reason he was 
pleased that provision had been made in 
the legislation tor research. ‘lhrough re- 
search the types ot diagnosis and counsel- 
ling required to produce desired results are 
reveaiea. 

He suggested that the methods used in 
rehabilitation could well be extended with 
considerable benefit to all those who are 
ay ee by social and economic prob- 
ems. 
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Report of the National Co-ordinator 


lan Campbell, National! Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Kenhabilitation, outlined the pro- 
gress tnat has taken place in developing 
renabilitation services in Canada. He com- 
mented on the high standard otf services that 
have developed and expressed the hope that 
the new legislation would lead to expansion 
ot these services while maintaining these 
high stanqaaras. 


‘he new legislation had been developed 
with the advice of provinces, voluntary 
organizations and tederal departments, It 
lays a solid base on which to develop a 
comprehensive national program, he said. 


Mr. Campbell reported a continuing 
increase 1n medical tacilities necessary to 
rehabilitate the disabled. New training 
schools tor physiotherapists and occupa- 
tional therapists have been opened in Mani- 
toba and British Columbia. 

‘lhere has been an increase in the staff 
employed in the provinces, and more Spe- 
cial Placement Officers have been employed; 
this has been reflected in the number of 
disabled persons who have been returned 
to vocational usetulness. 

RKeterring to statistical studies and reports 
provided to the Council for study, Mr. 
Campbell drew attention to the increased 
number of persons who had received voca- 
tional training. 

‘Ihe number of disabled served by the 
program and brought back to vocational 
usetulness had increased steadily up to 
1961. Last year, however, there was little 
increase, Mr. Campbell said, and it was 
obvious that, in relation to the known 
incidence of disability in Canada, too tew 
people were being referred to provincial 
rehabilitation programs. 

Stressing the need tor early treatment of 
disabled people, Mr. Campbell said that the 
time needed to rehabilitate a disabled per- 
son varies in proportion to the time that 
has passed betore he is reterred to rehabili- 
tation. Among recent cases, more than 48 
per cent of those reterred within six months 
ot the onset of disability were rehabilitated 
in less than tive months. Rehabilitation of 
those reterred tive to ten years after their 
disability began took longer than two years. 


Mr. Campbell noted also that on the 
basis ot a study of reports submitted it 
was becoming evident that early reterral to 
rehabilitation services should be made in 
all cases where disability resulted, even 
when it appeared that disabled persons 
were apparently able to plan their own 
program ot vocational readjustment. Not 
only did this help the disabled person 
in the initial stages to assess his plans realis- 
tically with trained advisers but gave him 
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the confidence ot knowing he had the sup- 
port Of competent authorities, as well as 
a resource to call upon it his plans did 
not work out as expected. 


Prevention of Dependency 


“We are all aware of the incidence of 
disability in Canada,” Mr. Campbell said. 
“We are becoming increasingly aware ot the 
heavy financial burden ot dependency and 
we know that in the philosophy and prin- 
ciples of rehabilitation, we have means 
ot assuring that mm many cases the need 
tor public assistance can be avoided. We 
must tace up to this problem realistically. 
Our ettorts to prevent dependency must 
be increased. 


“As tar as the disabled are concerned, 
we are now in an excellent position to 
apply our knowledge constructively. We 
now have in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons Act a firm declaration 
of the support which the Government of 
Canada can give to provincial programs.” 

Reporting on a study of 7,975 disabled 
people who had received services under 
provincial rehabilitation programs, Mr. 
Campbell said these people and their 6,035 
dependents had been costing more than 
$5,400,000 a year for support. Now, after 
vocational rehabilitation, they are earning 
a total of more than $14,400,000 a year. 
They are now contributing members of 
society, rather than a burden on their 
communities and families. 


Barriers Removed 


Many of the barriers to an adequate 
program have been removed. Hospital in- 
surance has helped make extensive use of 
treatment facilities available, vocational 
training programs have been expanded and 
imagination applied to the types of training 
which can be given with a view to gainful 
employment. The new welfare grants re- 
cently announced will be a further assist- 
ance to the program. 

Mr. Campbell emphasized the need for 
more adequate staff and an expansion of 
facilities for treatment and assessment. 
Greater use should be made of those facili- 
ties for vocational training that are ex- 
panding so rapidly at the present time. We 
need to step up our placement efforts and 
invite a more vigorous participation of both 
labour and management, who have given 
assurances of their interest and support in 
the past. 

Mr. Campbell commented on_ rehab- 
ilitation programs and facilities he had ob- 
served in European countries from which 
he had just returned. Although standards 
of services in Canada are high and com- 
pare favourably with those he had seen 
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in these countries, the quantity of services 
is much smaller in Canada. The European 
Social Charter places certain obligations 
upon the nations within the Common 
Market area. The charter affirms the right 
of each individual, disabled or not, to vo- 
cational guidance and vocational training 
as required. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
whole concept of rehabilitation is more 
broadly established than in North America, 
he said. In a number of these countries, 
facilities and services are much more ade- 
quately equipped and, in comparison to 
our situation, lavishly staffed. Consequently, 
the numbers of those rehabilitated in rela- 
tionship to the total population is larger 
than in Canada. 

The trend in all these countries is to 
extend the benefits of vocational rehabilita- 
tion to all types of handicapped persons, 
including not only the physically handi- 
capped, but also those who, for one reason 
or another, are unable to provide for their 
own support. 

In all these countries, however, the re- 
sponsibility for co-ordination of services 
is not placed definitely with one authority. 
Officials felt that many delays could be 
eliminated if, as in Canada, co-ordination 
of services was provided for more ade- 
quately. “So perhaps, while learning much 
from these countries, we have something 
to contribute in return”, Mr. Campbell 
said. 

Assistant Co-ordinator 

Noel Meilleur, Assistant Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, reviewed develop- 
ments in the provinces. Greater emphasis 
had been placed on case finding and the 
establishment of efficient and practical as- 
‘sessment procedures, he noted. 


Vocational Training 


C. R. Ford, Director of Technical and 
Vocational Training, Department of Lab- 
our, said that under federal-provincial train- 
ing agreements, 2,658 disabled persons were 
taking training during the year ended 
March 31. Training had been provided in 
about 90 different subjects, ranging from 
university courses to dressmaking. 

He cited statistics on the numbers of 
disabled persons who received training 
under Program 6, the special program for 
disabled persons, and the types of training 
they had obtained. 


Medical Rehabilitation Grant 


Dr. J. H. Horowicz and Dr. O. Hoffman 
of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare described the assistance that is 
available through the Medical Rehabilita- 
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tion Grant. They also pointed out how the 
other Health Grants and the Hospital In- 
surance program are utilized in making 
available many of the facilities and services 
required for medical restoration. 

Assistance in training of medical and 
other health services personnel is also pro- 
vided under the Health Grants program. 

Dr. Hoffman also gave details on the 
Blindness Control Program, which has been 
in operation since 1948. Since the inception 
of the program, 843 persons have been 
treated, 652 so successfully that they are 
no longer blind. 

Mr. John Osborne of the same depart- 
ment reported on federal-provincial assist- 
ance programs. These include the Disabled 
Persons Act, under which the federal Gov- 
ernment shares with the provinces in pro- 
viding assistance to the totally and per- 
manently disabled. 

A new Welfare Grant has recently been 
announced that will provide for research 
in the welfare fields and, through training 
grants, scholarships, etc., assist in the train- 
ing of personnel to work in various types 
of welfare work. 


Placement of Disabled 


C. A. L. Murchison, Commissioner, Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, re- 
ported on the operation of the National 
Employment Service in the selective place- 
ment of the disabled. In larger centres, 
full-time Special Placement Officers are 
employed. In smaller areas officers are 
trained to provide this specialized service 
in addition to other duties. 

Expansion of the special placement ser- 
vice has taken place as need has indicated. 
During the past four years local Employ- 
ment Offices have increased from 193 to 
201. In 1958, only 26 offices had full-time 
special placement officers; these numbered 
167. Today there are 259 full-time special 
placement officers in 110 offices. 

During 1961, Mr. Murchison said, Special 
Placement Officers placed 18,071 handi- 
capped persons in employment. 

Another development reported was the 
appointment of Employment Liaison Offi- 
cers to provide liaison between local NES 
offices and the provincial rehabilitation 
authorities. The liaison officer serves as a 
member of the rehabilitation assessment 
team, advising on the employment and 
training aspects of individual plans being 
developed for handicapped persons and to 
evaluate the employability of those rehabili- 
tated. 

Mr. Murchison emphasized that in many 
cases the physical limitations of the disabled 
persons were not nearly so significant a 
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deterrent to their employment as the lack 
of education and training. With the in- 
creasing use of automation, requirements 


for top physical condition are lessened 
but the necessity for a sound educational 
background becomes increasingly important. 





Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress 


Decides fo launch organizing drive among white-collar workers, to continue its 
“open-door” policy toward all unions prepared fo abide by CLC principles, and 
to initiate study of ways to solve jurisdictional disputes. Jodoin re-elected 


At its fourth constitutional convention, 
held in Vancouver from April 9 to 13, the 
Canadian Labour Congress decided to: 

—Launch an organizing drive to recruit 
more white-collar workers as union mem- 
bers. 

—cContinue its policy of welcoming as 
affiliates all unions prepared to accept the 
CLC constitution, principles and policies 
and of helping members of unions that re- 
fuse to meet this condition to become 
members of CLC unions. 

—Initiate a study of the problem of 
jurisdictional disputes and of their solution. 

—Approve a number of suggestions de- 
signed to “raise the effectiveness of our 
work force as it tries to meet the challenge 
of increased efficiency in other countries.” 


The convention adjourned with one 
question unanswered: Will the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters remain in the 
CLC? The Carpenters’ delegation walked 
out of the convention on the evening prior 
to the presentation of a special committee’s 
report that found the Carpenters guilty of 
violating CLC principles in organizing 
Newfoundland loggers after the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America had been 
decertified by an Act of the Newfoundland 
Government. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Con- 
gress since its formation, was re-elected, 
as were Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald and _ Executive Vice-President 
William Dodge. The other Executive Vice- 
President, Stanley Knowles, declined to 
seek re-election and was succeeded by Joe 
Morris, a former Pacific Regional Vice- 
President. 

A former Ontario Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent, Andrew Cooper, Canadian represen- 
tative of the Carpenters, was not nominated 
for re-election. 

The convention adopted resolutions on 
international affairs, economic policy, legis- 
lation and social security. 
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Organization Committee 


Resolutions dealing with the problem of 
jurisdictional disputes, and CLC policy to- 
ward admission of communist-dominated 
and employer-dominated unions and unions 
previously expelled were adopted by the 
convention during discussion of the re- 
port of the organization committee. The 
committee was chaired by J. Harold Daoust, 
Canadian Director of the United Textile 
Workers of America. 


The delegates gave approval also to a 
policy statement on the organizing of white- 
collar workers. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


The organization committee recommended 
a substitute resolution in place of two 
that would have given the CLC Executive 
Council the power to settle jurisdictional 
disputes between affiliates. Debate on the 
substitute resolution was brief, likely be- 
cause only the afternoon before the con- 
vention had debated at great length a 
proposed amendment to the constitution 
that would have had the same effect. 

The substitute resolution was passed. It 
instructed the Executive Council to make 
a comprehensive study of the problem of 
jurisdiction disputes and of their solution 
by arbitration and other methods, and 
asked the Council to consider establishing, 
without amending the constitution, ma- 
chinery for “just and reasonable” settle- 
ment of such disputes. 

One of the resolutions replaced by the 
substitute had recommended a procedure 
for the settlement of jurisdictional disputes. 
The procedure was similar to that adopted 
by the AFL-CIO at its December conven- 
tion (L.G., Jan., p. 38). The other called 
for a code of ethics that “the Executive 
shall have power to enact and implement.” 
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Affiliation Policy 

The CLC reaffirmed its “open-door” pol- 
icy toward all unions seeking admission 
to its ranks provided they are “prepared 
to accept without reservation its consti- 
tution, principles and policies.” 

It also resolved to continue to help all 
workers who are at present in unions that 
refuse to meet this requirement should 
they wish to become “part of the free 
trade union movement.” 

The same resolution, a substitute for 
nine others, commended unions that have 
“pursued this policy.” 

All nine of the substituted resolutions 
either condemned raiding or called for a 
halt to all raiding, both of CLC affiliates 
and of unions outside the Congress. Many 
of the delegates who took part in the debate 
on the substitute resolution complained 
that the committee’s substitute made no 
reference to raiding but that it did contain 
an idea not present in the original resolu- 
tions: to help all workers in unaffiliated 
unions to gain admission to the CLC. This 
was a call to civil war, one delegate said. 

Most of the complaints came from dele- 
gates whose leftist leanings had long been 
apparent. This led Larry Sefton, Director 
of District 6, United Steelworkers, to de- 
fend his union’s campaign to replace the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers as bargaining agent for 
hard-rock miners. 

“Our union is in the hard-rock field by 
right,” he said. “We are not going to have 
rule by riot. The Mine-Mill history of the 
last five years has been one of sneaking 
in the back door.” 

Murray Cotterill, Canadian Public Re- 
lations Director of the Steelworkers, asserted 
that the officers of Local 598 [the Sudbury, 
Ont., local of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers] “are wondering how it can be 
that democratically elected officers cannot 
operate.” 

Then Ron Booker, President of the 
Steelworkers local that supplanted the 
Mine-Mill union in Port Colborne, Ont., 
told the delegates not to be misled by 
charges that the take-over was inspired by 
the Steelworkers. “It was inspired by the 
members themselves in the first democratic 
election they had been allowed to partici- 
pate in,” he said. 

Louis Laberge, President of the Montreal 
Labour Council, ended the debate with 
the remark that all the substitute resolution 
said was that “we want in the Congress the 
unions who are good unions.” 

The substitute resolution was adopted. 
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Another resolution would have empow- 
ered the CLC, on application by a local 
labour council, to issue a direct charter to 
a union “whose absentee officers are 
hundreds of miles away and are unable 
or unwilling to serve the members prop- 
erly.” The committee’s recommendation 
that the resolution be rejected was upheld 
by the convention. 


The committee recommended rejection 
of another resolution that would have 
granted the CLC authority to accept affilia- 
tion of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions without having to obtain authority 
from individual affiliates. But the conven- 
tion voted instead to refer the resolution 
back to the committee. 


White-Collar Workers 


The convention was asked to approve 
the policy adopted by the Executive Coun- 
cil in March regarding the organization of 
white-collar workers. The policy was ap- 
proved. 


The policy statement was substituted for 
a resolution that called for the establish- 
ment of a special branch in the CLC Organ- 
ization Department to promote the organ- 
ization of white-collar workers. 


The policy calls for the establishment of 
a white-collar organizing committee con- 
sisting of one representative from each 
interested affiliate. The committee will “co- 
ordinate organizing activity, provide in- 
formation, plan the education program, 
survey resources available, and investigate 
organizing prospects with a view to deter- 
mining priorities.” 


The Congress will make staff available 
as far as possible to assist in organizing, 
and initiate a special training program for 
both Congress representatives and affiliates’ 
organizers assigned to white-collar organiz- 
ing. 

Also called for in the policy statement 
were: 


—A study by qualified people to de- 
termine the attitudes of white-collar workers 
toward trade union organization. 


—Preparation of special articles for dis- 
tribution to labour publications. 


—Avoidance of conflicting organizing 
activities by affiliates. 


—Attempts to obtain agreements on 
jurisdiction in order to confine organiza- 
tional activity in each campaign to one 
affiliate only. 


—Strict enforcement of the CLC Code of 
Organizing Practices if such agreements are 
unobtainable. 
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Public Service Employees 


Two resolutions that instructed the Con- 
gress to promote the right to strike for all 
workers were adopted. They were sub- 
mitted by Toronto locals of the National 
Union of Public Service Employees. 

One resolution recalled that public service 
employees in Quebec had been deprived of 
the right to strike by provincial labour 
laws; the other, that the right is denied 
to public service employees by municipal, 
provincial and federal governments. 

A third resolution that asked the CLC 
Executive Council to set up a committee 
to enquire into the problem of jurisdiction 
in the public service with a view to creating 
a single public service union was referred 
to the executive for investigation. 


Another resolution dealing with mergers 
was carried. It directed the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Council to intensify its encourage- 
ment of mergers between unions with sim- 
ilar jurisdiction. 

Co-ordinated Bargaining 

The organization committee recom- 
mended non-concurrence in a_ resolution 
that asked the CLC to become the leader in 
the fight for improved wages, reduced hours 
of work, and better conditions of work, 
and co-ordinate the activities of all unions 
in this fight. The committee did not sup- 
port the resolution because it would take 
autonomy away from affiliated unions. 


Committee chairman J. Harold Daoust 
explained that the Congress would have 
no objection to taking the leadership if 
affiliates requested it, “but to make it man- 
datory would take away autonomy.” William 
Mahoney, Canadian Director of the Steel- 
workers, added: “You cannot pass on to 
the Congress the job of collective bargain- 
ing. Let’s leave the Congress to do the job 
it’s equipped to do.” 

The Congress was prepared to assist affil- 
iates in getting together on common prob- 
lems, said Mr. Mahoney, who is one of the 
four General Vice-Presidents of the CLC. 


Committee on Constitution and Laws 


An attempt to amend the CLC constitu- 
tion to give the Executive Council authority 
to prevent the move of a union into a 
jurisdiction already organized by another 
union was turned back by the convention. 


Specifically, the resolution, submitted by 
the National Union of Public Employees, 
would have given the Executive Council 
authority to treat such extensions of juris- 
diction “as though they were raiding.” 
Under the constitution, the Executive Coun- 
cil is compelled to submit to the convention 
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a charge of raiding that it has not been 
able to settle by voluntary agreement be- 
tween the accusing and accused affiliates. 
In the past, unions found guilty of raiding 
have been expelled. 


The committee on constitution and laws 
recommended non-concurrence in the resolu- 
tion. 


R. P. Rintoul, National Director of 
NUPE, explained that each time his union 
had taken a jurisdictional problem to the 
Executive Council it had been told: “We 
can’t do anything about it; we have no 
authority.” The resolution was an attempt 
to give the Council authority. 

Another NUPE delegate said the com- 
mittee should have recommended the same 
policy adopted by the AFL-CIO instead of 
recommending non-concurrence. 

Committee chairman Joe Morris, Direc- 
tor, District 1, International Woodworkers 
of America, said acceptance of the resolu- 
tion would bring about “a continuous fight.” 
Some other machinery, apart from raiding, 
would have to be found to determine juris- 
diction, he said. 

Murray Cotterill, Canadian Director of 
Public Relations, United Steelworkers, de- 
clared the only way to solve the jurisdiction 
problem was by mutual consent, not by 
rewriting the constitution to give the Execu- 
tive Council theoretical power. “To solve 
the problem by enforcement and not give 
them the power of enforcement is a pious 
resolution.” 

Bill Dodge, CLC Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, remarked that there was nothing 
unchanging about jurisdiction because of 
changing methods. 

Donald MacDonald, CLC Secretary- 
Treasurer, said the resolution asked the 
Congress to apply the same procedure on 
jurisdiction as it does on raiding. “If an 
affiliate is found guilty of raiding, the CLC 
has no alternative but to suspend. If the 
next convention upholds this decision, then 
it has no alternative but to expel. 

“What this resolution says is that if any 
affiliate decides to extend its jurisdiction 
by amending its constitution, we must charge 
that affiliate with raiding. If we find that 
affiliate has extended its jurisdiction, we 
have no alternative but to expel.” 

David Archer, President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, said the resolution 
seeks to give the Congress authority to 
hand out jurisdiction, “but no union here 
would accept the decision, and would rather 
disaffiliate.” 

Bert Groves, international representative 
of the Bookbinders, said that an interna- 
tional union can’t have one jurisdiction in 
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Canada and another in the United States. 
“I can’t see any international submitting 
its jurisdiction to a body like this.” 

Some delegates attempted to debate the 
clash between the Steelworkers and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in Sud- 
bury, and between the Carpenters and the 
IWA in Newfoundland but were ruled out 
of order. 

The committee’s recommendation of non- 
concurrence was approved by a large 
majority. 

Affiliation 

An amendment to the membership article 
of the constitution was sought by the 
Marine Workers’ Federation, Halifax. The 
constitution and laws committee recom- 
mended referral of the solution to the 
Executive. The convention approved the 
recommendation. 

The constitution permits the Executive 
Council to issue charters or certificates of 
affiliation to unions seeking to join the 
CLC provided they are not in conflict with 
the jurisdiction of already affiliated unions. 
The proposed amendment would have re- 
moved this proviso. 

Recommending referral to the Executive 
for study of “the advisability of making 
some change in the constitution to facilitate 
the affiliation of organizations at present 
outside the Congress,” Joe Morris, com- 
mittee chairman, explained there was “a 
question of dual jurisdiction, a question of 
former affiliates who have left the CLC, 
and a question of groups that have never 
been admitted because of a veto by one or 
more affiliates.” 

Non-concurrence was recommended also 
in a resolution proposing that “expulsions 
be considered by the convention and not 
merely by the Executive Council before 
action is taken.” Committee chairman 


At the end of April, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters signed a two-year col- 
lective agreement covering both the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company 


Limited and Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Mills Limited. A similar agree- 
ment was signed with the Newfoundland 
Contractors’ Association, which represents 
private woodlot owners. 


Included in the new agreements, ac- 
cording to press reports of the signing, is 
a union shop provision requiring new em- 
ployees to join the Carpenters within seven 
days of beginning work, and old employees 
to maintain their membership in the union. 
There is also a check-off clause in the 
contract, 
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Morris said “the right of suspension must 
be left in the hands of the Executive Coun- 
cil and the right of expulsion in the hands 
of the convention.” 

Bill Mahoney, a CLC General Vice- 
President, added that if the right to suspend 
were taken away from the Congress, a 
union could violate the constitution im- 
mediately after a convention and escape 
suspension for two years, until the next 
convention. “You shouldn’t render the 
officers you elect helpless to operate be- 
tween conventions.” 

The committee’s recommendation was 
approved. 


Carpenters—IWA Dispute 


The report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate charges of raiding 
laid by the International Woodworkers of 
America against the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners was submitted to 
the convention by CLC President Claude 
Jodoin, who moved its adoption. 

The Carpenters’ delegation was not pres- 
ent in the hall, having walked out moments 
before the close of the previous day’s 
session. 

The report repeated the special com- 
mittee’s proposal for settlement of the dis- 
putes outlined in a letter sent in March to 
both unions to the warring unions (L.G., 
April, p. 396). The CLC Executive Coun- 
cil had approved the report, Mr. Jodoin 
said before reading it to the convention. 

The Carpenters’ walkout came just before 
adjournment Wednesday afternoon while the 
convention was dealing with the report 
of the Organization committee; it took 
the delegates by surprise. George Ben- 
gough, one of the two top Canadian of- 
ficials of the union, went to the microphone 
during the discussion of a resolution deal- 
ing with policy for organizing white-collar 
workers. He said: 

“The report that is to be brought in 
tomorrow convinces us that the Carpenters 
are not receiving fair treatment. There- 
fore, we are going to leave this convention 
until we can be assured that we will get 
fair treatment.” 

The Carpenter delegates—they numbered 
almost 70—then walked out of the hall. 
Mr. Jodoin expressed surprise, because the 
report on the dispute had not yet been 
brought before the convention. 

When Mr. Jodoin introduced the report 
the next day, he asked if a representative 
of the Carpenters was in the hall to present 
that union’s case; there was no answer. 
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WALKOUT—The Carpenters’ delegation leaving the CLC convention. 


The special committee’s report repeated 
the Woodworkers’ contention in support 
of its allegation of raiding by the Carpen- 
ters, and reported the steps taken by the 
committee, including an on-the-spot enquiry 
by CLC Vice-President Joe Gannon and 
Atlantic Regional Director Henry Harm. 

“It is important to remember, in this 
dispute, that the basic matter of union 
jurisdiction is not involved,” the report 
then said. “Both of these affiliates have ex- 
ercised parallel jurisdiction over loggers for 
MAYAVEALS aa. 

“The question here involved is, has there 
been actual raiding by the United Brother- 
hood? The committee cannot establish that 
such has been the case : 

“The fact is that at the time of inter- 
vention of the Carpenters there was no ‘es- 
tablished bargaining relationship’ or ‘estab- 
lished collective bargaining relationship’ 
between the IWA and the companies con- 
cerned, 2s * 

There can be no question, however, “that 
the policy of the United Brotherhood in 
the matter is contrary to the policies of 
the Congress,” the report declared. 

The committee believed it to be funda- 
mental that workers should be able to se- 
lect their own bargaining representative. “In 
this case, some of the loggers have appar- 
ently joined the United Brotherhood, while 
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some remain members of the IWA; but the 
only fair way to settle the dispute is by a 
properly conducted vote of the workers 
concerned, implying, of course, equal ac- 
cess to the workers by both unions.” The 
committee recommended that the conven- 
tion endorse this policy. 

In the discussion that followed, dele- 
gates said the report did not say clearly 
that the Carpenters were exonerated of the 
raiding charge, that it would perpetuate a 
confusing situation, that it was an_ at- 
tempt to pacify both sides, that it gave 
the Carpenters an opportunity to remain in 
the Congress. Most of the speakers in the 
debate emphasized that the most important 
thing was to permit the loggers to have ° 
the union of their choice, and a union not 
controlled by the provincial Government. 

When the recommendation to endorse the 
report was put to a vote, fewer than 20 
delegates, mainly from the IBEW, voted 
against it. 

Although the Carpenter delegates were 
not in the hall, a “Reply to the Newfound- 
land Report” was distributed at the door 
to the convention delegates. Included in it 
was an announcement that the President of 
the Carpenters had withheld per capita tax 
payments to the CLC since March 26. 
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At the beginning of May, CLC Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin met in Washington 
with AFL-CIO President. George Meany 
and AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William 


F. Schnitzler to discuss the problem raised 


by the Carpenters’ withholding of per 
capita payments to the CLC. 





The special committee’s report did not call 
for suspension ot the Carpenters; it merely 
found that the union had violated the 
policies of the CLC. But the CLC consti- 
tution provides that “any organization three 
months in arrears in payment of per capita 
tax may become suspended from member- 
ship in the Congress ... ” 

In the 1961 edition of Labour Organiza- 
tions in Canada, the Carpenters’ Canadian 
membership was reported at 64,635. In 1961 
the union paid per capita tax of $48,000. 


Claude Jodoin 


Formation of a joint labour-management 
team that would study conditions and atti- 
tudes in Europe was suggested by President 
Claude Jodoin in his speech at the opening 
of the convention. 

He proposed specifically that management 
and labour representatives travel to Europe 
together “to see whether we can learn 
something that might improve the situation 
here.” 

At the same time, he suggested that a 
university or a foundation could make a 
valuable contribution to labour-management 
co-operation by making a study of our in- 
dustrial relations. 

Mr. Jodoin’s hour-long address touched 
on all matters of interest to labour but 
featured an attack on the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s “Operation Freedom,” 
which, he charged, was an attempt “to 
import McCarthyism into Canada.” 

When delivering his 8,000-word address, 
Mr. Jodoin alternated between English and 
French. 


The Economic Struggle 


The struggle between communism and 
the democratic way of life, suggested Mr. 
Jodoin, is moving more and more toward 
economic grounds. He said that unless we 
can provide a steadily improving standard 
of living we are going to have difficulty in 
demonstrating that our way of life is better 
than the one advocated by the communists. 

At the same time, he added, without free 
collective bargaining we would fail to 
demonstrate that the democratic way of 
life is superior. 


Social Needs 


The CLC President called for a complete 
overhaul of Canada’s social security and 
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said that the drive for better social legisla- 
tion remains one of labour’s major targets. 

“All Canadian workers from Vancouver 
Island to Newfoundland must co-operate 
with the aim of standardizing their work- 
ing conditions and social benefits,” he said. 


Operation Freedom 


Calling the Chamber of Commerce’s 
“Operation Freedom” a battle against shar- 
ing of the better things of life among all 
people, Mr. Jodoin suggested that this 
energy could best be directed to overcoming 
unemployment, to solving the problem of 
automation or to meeting the challenge of 
Canada’s educational needs. 


He objected strongly to the lumping 
together of socialism and communism, 
arguing that, historically, some of the 
strongest advocates of democratic socialism 
have, at the same time, been the strongest 
and most effective opponents of communism. 


“No one in this country has fought com- 
munism harder than has our labour move- 
ment,” he recalled, adding that labour will 
continue that fight but that it will also 
“fight this kind of John Birchism.” 


Political Interest 


The President reaffirmed the CLC’s stand 
on political matters, stating that, because 
it is interested in legislation, it is naturally 
interested in politics. 

He added: 

The CLC, following the direction of our 
1958 and 1960 conventions, assisted in the 
formation of the New Democratic Party. We 
welcome the formation of the party. At the 
same time, we maintain our position of not 
affiliating—and I have never heard any serious 
suggestion that we should affiliate. We have 
followed the pattern that has for so many 
years been accepted in Great Britain. We do 
believe that the New Democratic Party forms 
a vehicle for our affiliated unions which should, 
if they so decide, take an active part in 
politics. 


The Integrity of Labour 


In a thinly veiled reference to com- 
munist-dominated unions, President Jodoin 
warned that nobody, under the guise of 
labour solidarity, “is going to use this 
national trade union centre to destroy it 
and the democratic principles and policies 
it stands for.” 

While promising to assist any group of 
workers anxious to take their place in a 
free labour movement, he stated that the 
CLC has no place for people “who favour 
totalitarian methods and who would use 
our movement and our organization as an 
umbrella to give them an air of respect- 
ability that they ill deserve.” 
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International Affairs 


Mr. Jodoin called for a permanent inter- 
national police force, under the command 
of the United Nations, emphasized the 
CLC’s opposition to the acquisition of nu- 
clear weapons by Canada, and noted that 
wide differences in the living standards of 
the worlds’ nations will continue to be a 
threat to world peace. 


Organizational Opportunities 
The President concluded his address with 


a call to further efforts in the field of 
organization. 


He denied that organizing the white-collar 
workers was a problem, calling it instead 
an opportunity. 

Office and technical and administrative 
workers today know that the salaries they 
receive, the holidays they enjoy, the secur- 
ity benefits they have—all this and more 
is basically established through the collec- 
tive agreements negotiated by organized 
workers and subsequently, in many cases, 
enacted by laws. 


They are quickly becoming aware that 
they can best meet their needs by co-operat- 
ing with their fellow employees. 

He expressed the hope that the 1962 
convention of the CLC will mark a turning 
point and be known as the one at which 
organized labour “threw open its doors to 
new groups of employees.” 


Hon. Michael Starr 


The conquest of automation and its effects 
demands that labour, management and 
Government work together on evolving 
solutions to this problem, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, told the CLC 
convention. 


Echoing U.S. President Kennedy, he 
called this conquest of automation “the 
supreme domestic challenge of the sixties.” 


“We must ensure that human conse- 
quences for workers and those dependent 
on them are resolved effectively,” he said. 
“We must evolve ways and means of living 
with automation and of making automation 
work for us.” 


The Minister said he agreed with the 
principle put forward by Walter Reuther, 
President of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, which calls for a re-training program 
in order to qualify displaced blue-collar 
workers for white-collar jobs. 

At the same time, Mr. Starr suggested 
that labour should contribute to the solu- 
tion of this problem, and that labour, in 
co-operation with management, should help 
to apply appropriate solutions. 
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The Minister of Labour outlined a num- 
ber of steps taken by the Canadian Govern- 
ment toward the training of the labour 
force. He mentioned: 


—Agreements with the provinces whereby 
the federal Government undertakes to pro- 
vide 50 per cent of the cost to the province 
of training and re-training workers in indus- 
try and 75 per cent of the cost of training 
unemployed workers; 

—Increase of the maximum allowance 
to persons receiving training; 

—New schools and additions to existing 
schools to provide facilities to train an 
additional 100,000 Canadians each year; 

—Payment by the federal Government of 
75 per cent of new buildings and new equip- 
ment; and 50 per cent of the cost of train- 
ing teachers and instructors. 


Since implementation of the program a 
year ago, Mr. Starr reported, the federal 
Government has undertaken to contribute 
more than $200,000,000 for construction 
and equipment. Under this program, 127 
new technical and vocational high schools, 
67 additions to existing schools, 20 new 
trade schools, and 38 additions to existing 
trade schools are being built. 


But the Minister warned: “Once these 
facilities are completed, it will be up to 
industry, labour and the provinces to see 
to it that they are put to the best possible 
use.” 


He said that the latest employment figures 
showed that 196,000 new jobs had been 
created in the past year, in effect attaining 
the target set by the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Manpower and Employment. 

The Minister made a plea in favour of 
joint labour-management committees as a 
means to improve production and union- 
management relations. 


Mr. Starr, in closing, denounced those 
who still feel that it is their right to do as 
they please with other men and the product 
of other men’s labour. 

He quoted Abraham Lincoln: 

We all declare for liberty but in using the 
same word we do not mean the same thing. 
With some the word “liberty” may mean for 
each man to do as he pleases with himself 
and the product of his labour, while with 
others, the same word may mean for some men 
to do as they please with other men and 
the product of other men’s labour. 


That is why labour, he added, not only 
in this country but in the world as a whole, 
must remain free—free to organize, free 
to speak, free to work for the betterment 
of ordinary men and women and of society 
in general. 
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John L. Simons 


Fraternal Delegates 


John L. Simons 


British labour’s attitude toward the policy 
of wage restraint then in force in Great 
Britain was outlined by John L. Simons, 
fraternal delegate of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Simons, President of the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men, explained that the TUC refused to 
collaborate with the Government and with 
representatives of employers’ organizations 
in working out arrangements for maintain- 
ing a restraining influence on the levels of 
incomes because it does not accept the as- 
sumption that Britain’s economic difficul- 
ties are caused by increases in wages. 

“We accept that many of our difficulties 
are caused by the exposed position of sterl- 
ing as a world currency,” said Mr. Simons, 
“but there is no clear evidence that the 
pay pause as such (which ended March 31 
to be followed by a policy of wage re- 
straint) has materially contributed to the 
growing feeling that Britain is becoming 
more competitive.” 

What is clear, added the TUC delegate, 
is that since the pay pause has been oper- 
ating “production and productivity have 
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James H. Southall 


fallen sharply and that, with more men 
and more machines standing idle, unit costs 
have tended to rise.” 

Noting that in a democracy, wage re- 
straint is difficult to apply in any circum- 
stances, Mr. Simons urged that the Gov- 
ernment limit by export quotas or fiscal 
measures the consumption at home of 
products which can be sold abroad. He also 
suggested controls over imports, particularly 
of some consumer goods. 

Mr. Simons, who has been president of 
the ASLEF since 1958, stated that if wages 
are to be planned, other types of income 
would have to be planned also. 

He concluded that the only correct ap- 
proach lies in the adoption of positive 
measures to secure sustained expansion. 
That is why, he said, the General Council 
of the TUC has agreed to participate in 
the National Economic Development Coun- 
cil. 

James H. Southall 

The second fraternal delegate of the LUG 
James H. Southall, discussed the proposed 
entry of Britain into the European Common 
Market and the attitude of organized labour. 
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Lawrence M. Raftery 


“The position of the TUC,” said Mr. 
Southall, who since 1948 has been Secretary 
of the Midlands Area of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, “is that while they 
agree in principle with the Government’s 
decision to open negotiations with the EEC, 
they have insisted that satisfactory arrange- 
ments must be made to meet the special 
needs of the United Kingdom, of the Com- 
monwealth and of European Free Trade 
Area countries.” 

Mr. Southall called these provisions, and 
others such as the maintenance of full em- 
ployment, “all important”. 

He added that the TUC has made it 
clear that they want to preserve the essen- 
tial ties—political and economic—between 
Britain and her partners in the Common- 
wealth. 

Lawrence M. Raftery 

Lawrence M. Raftery, fraternal delegate 
of the AFL-CIO, called upon the Canadian 
labour movement to help eliminate racial, 
ethnic and religious bigotry from the world. 

Mr. Raftery, since 1952 General President 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, is a member 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 
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Arne Geijer 


He suggested that Canadians, as the in- 
heritors in North America of a rich and 
rewarding tradition, should be among the 
foremost defenders of the universal idea 
of the rights of man. 

Mr. Raftery also referred to the problem 
of extending the high standard of living 
enjoyed in North America to other parts 
of the world. Noting that areas of need 
exist in proximity to areas of almost un- 
limited production facilities, he suggested 
that the problem is one of “organization, 
distribution, and brotherly love.” 


Arne Geijer 


“The free world can not hope to win 
Africa, Asia and Latin America for free- 
dom and democracy if it allows means of 
production to remain idle and if it does 
not put all hands to work,” Arne Geijer, 
President of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions warned the CLC 
delegates. 

Suggesting that mass unemployment is 
the worst enemy of democracy, he called 
upon every free trade union movement 
to see that their respective governments 
pursue an economic policy designed “to 
secure employment opportunities for every- 
body willing and able to work.” 
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Speaking in the name of the 57 million 
members of the ICFTU, the President said 
that the interests of labour are inseparable 
in all parts of the world, “Our voices and 
our deeds in the fight for freedom against 
oppression and exploitation are weakened 
if we do not practice equality and equal 
opportunities at home,” he said. 

Mr. Geijer, who rose from the ranks 
of the metal workers to head the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions, said that 
all the various public agencies, down to 
the district and municipal level, must take 
a most active part in the planning of the 
economic life, both in the location of in- 
dustries and in the entire structural devel- 
opment of the economy. 

A member of Parliament representing the 
Swedish Social Democratic Party, Mr. Geijer 
suggested that both federal and provincial 
governments must be more concerned with 
vocational training, re-training and rehabili- 
tation of labour as well as with encourag- 
ing workers to move from depressed areas 
and industries to areas with promising em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The ICFTU President also appealed to 
the free trade unions of the industrial coun- 
tries “to give the impetus to strong demo- 
cratic trade unions in the developing world.” 


Committee on Economic Policy 


The committee on economic policy 
brought in a 3,000-word “statement on 
economic policy.” It was adopted by the 
convention. 

“Our economic problem can be summed 
up briefly: total demand for goods and 
services is not sufficient to create jobs to 
meet the needs of an expanding labour 
force and to accommodate those who are 
being displaced by technology,” the state- 
ment declared. 

it asserted that the many forms of 
unemployment—regional or local unem- 
ployment, seasonal unemployment, struc- 
tural unemployment, and recession unem- 
ployment—are being aggravated by “creep- 
ing,” chronic, long-term general unemploy- 
ment. Special measures are still necessary to 
deal with the many different forms of un- 
employment, but “we must get our growth 
rate up far enough to restore full em- 
ployment.” 

The best efforts to educate and retrain 
the labour force “will be of little avail if 
enough jobs are not being created to take 


care of those who have received the edu- 
cation and training.” 


investment Policy 
_The statement disputed the view that 
high corporate tax rates are drying up 
private capital funds and stifling incentives 
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to private investment. “There is only one 
real explanation for the present relatively 
low rate of private investment, and that 
is excess productive capacity.” 

“As long as this situation exists, there 
can be no incentive for businessmen to 
invest for the purpose of creating more 
unused capacity,” the statement said. 

We cannot rely on either private invest- 
ment or on exports. What is needed is “a 
massive expansion in the public sector of the 
economy.” 

The “public sector” was defined in the 
statement as the goods and services which 
governments (national, provincial and mu- 
nicipal) invest in: slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, public development and 
conservation of resources, housing, roads, 
parks, hospitals, schools, provincial uni- 
versities, technological and scientific in- 
stitutions, and many other things highly es- 
sential in any advanced society. 

The Congress did not mean makeshift 
public works programs. What it meant was 
a planned, long-term, sustained expansion 
of social capital, of public services, and of 
investment in the development of human 
capital. 

Commercial Policy 


Although we cannot rely on exports to 
provide full employment, they are impor- 
tant to the economy, the statement contin- 
ued. And one of the most important eco- 
nomic problems Canada faces is: What 
should be our commercial policy in the 
light of changing trade relationships, in 
particular, Britain’s imminent entry into the 
European Economic Community? 

The statement rejected an alliance be- 
tween Canada and either a European or 
a North American Common Market. 

“The only sensible trade policy for this 
country is to expand our trade as much 
as possible with everybody. We must bar- 
gain our way, as far and as fast as pos- 
sible, into both the EEC and the US. 
markets.” 

In addition, Canada must not neglect the 
Japanese market and must seek new mark- 
ets in Latin America and in the underde- 
veloped countries of Africa and Asia. 


Secondary Industries 


Cutting of Canadian tariffs would result 
in import competition that would pose a 
serious problem for Canada’s secondary 
industries, the statement went on, But if 
some of these industries could get reason- 
ably free access to the European and 
American markets, they could enjoy the 
economies of mass production, which the 
Canadian market alone is too small to 
give them. 
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These advantages would not come auto- 
matically, however, the Congress said. 
“There may have to be important changes 
both in the structure of some industries and 
in public policy.” 

In some secondary industries there are 
too many firms, “some of them _ ineffi- 
cient.” If our secondary industries are to 
compete with mass-production European 
and American firms, they must be put in a 
position to produce on a scale that will 
give them, too, the economies of mass 
production. 

“The time has come for the Canadian 
Government not merely to permit, but to 
encourage Canadian firms in secondary 
industries to merge for the purpose of in- 
creasing their operating efficiency. This is 
necessary also because only larger firms 
can afford the huge expenditures necessary 
for the new technology which alone can 
make and keep us competitive with other 
industrial nations.” 

In addition, the statement concluded, 
adequate programs for retraining workers 
who need new skills, or for financing 
planned location of industry or increased 
mobility of workers must be adopted. This 
must be a public responsibility, not the re- 
sponsibility of the individual worker or 
employer. 
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The Deputy Minister of Labour (left) and the 
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Minister at the Department’s exhibit. 


Resolutions 


A resolution was adopted to urge all 
CLC affiliates to try to obtain, in their 
next agreement, shorter work weeks with 
the same take-home pay, and more holi- 
days. This move was seen as one way of 
stemming the “continuing increase” in the 
number of unemployed. 

Another resolution instructed the CLC 
to seek federal legislation to restrict to 40 
a week the hours of work in industries un- 
der federal jurisdiction. The same resolu- 
tion urged provincial federations of labour 
to seek the same legislation from provin- 
cial Governments. 

The committee recommended non-con- 
currence in a resolution that wanted gov- 
ernments to compel workers entitled to a 
paid vacation to take the time off that was 
provided. The committee said this was a 
matter for negotiation, not legislation. 

Minimum wage legislation should be 
sought from all governments, another reso- 
lution proposed. The minimum should be 
$1.25 an hour for all male and female 
workers, it said. 

Another resolution “welcomed the Goy- 
ernment’s action in sending trade missions, 
with labour representation, to 20 countries.” 
It then urged extension of that policy to 
cover as many countries as possible. 

The same resolution, which was a sub- 
stitute brought in by the committee, “wel- 
comed” the new export credit legislation. 
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Other resolutions proposed nationaliza- 
tion of all main sources of electric power 
and fuel and power resources, and the 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. 

A resolution asking the Government to 
establish a Canadian merchant marine by 
means of an operating subsidy was adopted 
but another asking that the Government 
build and maintain a merchant marine was 
referred back to the committee, which had 
recommended non-concurrence because “we 
have just asked for an operating subsidy; 
the Government can’t afford a maintenance 
subsidy, too.” 

Delegates protested that the Government 
couldn’t afford not to maintain a merchant 
marine, pointing out that of all the grain 
being shipped to China, none was being 
shipped under the Canadian flag. 


Social Security Committee 


Sixty-five resolutions were referred to 
the social security committee. 

The committee submitted 13 substitute 
resolutions, on family allowances, health, 
insurance, the drug industry, medical re- 
search, unemployment insurance, old age 
security, and old age pensions. The com- 
mittee had time to bring only eight of the 
substitutes to the floor of the convention; 
all were adopted. 

On family allowances the CLC requested 
payment as long as children under 21 were 
in school and establishment of a higher 
allowance for children 16 and over. 

On health insurance the Congress re- 
peated its request for a public program of 
health care that would be universally avail- 
able, comprehensive, equitably financed and 
free of deductible or co-insurance features, 
and free of undue influence by any group. 
The plan must foster the group practice of 
medicine and provide care of the highest 
quality, contain incentives to establish a 
more equitable distribution of personnel 
and facilities, make provision for expanded 
medical education and research, provide 
for an advisory council, and include an 
appeals procedure. 

The CLC endorsed the establishment of 
consumer-controlled and owned co-operative 
drug stores, and called on the Government 
to introduce “effective measures to protect 
the public against abuse and exploitation 
by the drug industry.” 

The Government was urged “to allocate 
substantial funds to medical research. . .” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The substitute resolution on unemploy- 
ment insurance covered 18 submitted by 
affiliates. It sought amendments to the Un- 
employment Insurance Act to provide for: 
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—The extension of coverage to employments 
not now covered, subject to an income ceiling, 
where necessary. 

—The establishment of benefit rates at not 
less than two-thirds of previous earnings. 

—An extension of the schedule of benefit 
rates to take into account more than one 
dependent. 

—A progressive increase in benefit rates 
linked to duration of unemployment. 

—A modification of the formula for en- 
titlement to benefits which would provide for 
a minimum of duration set at a lower figure 
than at present. 

—Liberalization of section 45 of the Act 
to ease the conditions of entitlement to benefits. 

—Strengthening of the role of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee and 
of the National Employment Committee. 

—An expanded and strengthened National 
Employment Service. 

—Revision of the present system of financing 
the Act by providing for the payment of 
seasonal benefits out of consolidated revenue 
and a change in the ratio of contributions 
from 50:50:20 to 50:50:50. 


In addition the resolution sought unem- 
ployment insurance coverage for employees 
of hospitals and charitable institutions and 
of municipal governments. 


Old Age Security 


The social security committee substi- 
tuted one resolution for nine others deal- 
ing with old age security. The substitute 
called for: 

—Eligibility for old age pensions without a 
means test at age 65. 

—An increase in the pension to $75 a month. 

—The incorporation of an escalator clause 


in the legislation to provide protection against 
price increases. 


_ Periodic review by Parliament of changes 
in living standards with a view to relating 
benefits to improvements in general living 
standards. 


The delegates had no time to deal with 
this resolution. 


Old Age Pensions 


Another substitute resolution not dealt 
with was one on old age pensions drafted 
by the social security committee to re- 
place six resolutions submitted by affili- 
ates. It urged immediate establishment of 
a “national system of wage-related old 
age pensions, over and above the present 
system of old age security.” The system 
should contain the following features: 

—Contributory on employer, employee and 
government, not necessarily in equal propor- 
tions, with appropriate arrangements for par- 
ticipation by the self-employed. 

—Full portability by preserving the workers’ 


equity in the plan regardless of any changes 
in employment. 

—DUniversal and compulsory participation by 
employers and employees. 

—Wage-related benefits in the case of em- 
ployees, based on best earnings prior to 
retirement. 
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—Inclusion of survivors’ benefits. 

—EHligiblity for pensions at age 65 and 
provision for retirement at an earlier age due 
to total and permanent disability. 

—Provision for integration with or supple- 
mentation by_ private pension plans where 
such are in effect. 

Inclusion of a provision providing pro- 
tection against loss of purchasing power by 
the pension due to inflation. 

_-—Provision for a minimum pension to pro- 
vide a health and decency standard of living 
In retirement. 


Legislative Committee 


The legislative committee dealt with 32 
resolutions. In place of some of them it 
drafted substitutes on income tax, housing, 
immigration and credit purchases. 


Income Tax 


As a substitute for 11 resolutions, the 
convention adopted one that sought amend- 
ments to the Income Tax Act that would: 


—Set exemptions at $3,000 for married per- 
sons and $1,500 for single persons, with $500 
per dependent child, such $500 to be in- 
creased to $1,000 for a handicapped or retarded 
child. 

—Remove the percentage ceiling on ap- 
proved medical expenditures, with the inclusion 
of premium payments under both public and 
private health insurance plans as approved 
expenditures. 

—Make expenses incurred for approved vo- 
cational courses deductible. 

—Increase the maximum amount which a 
student attending university may earn and 
still be considered as a dependent for income 
tax purposes. 

—Provide that loggers may claim as deduc- 
tible expenditures trom income, expenditures 
on the following: transportation to and from 
their place of work; board and lodging at 
logging camps where the logger has to main- 
tain a separate establishment elsewhere; articles 
of clothing which are required for logging op- 
erations; and depreciation on tools required 
by mechanics. 

—Provide that, where applicable, tax relief 
be provided to workers other than loggers who 
work under similar circumstances. 


The same resolution urged changes in 
the tax structure to redistribute the burden 
ot taxation more equitably by: 

—Diminishing the role of the sales tax as a 
source of revenue, especially as it attects those 
with low incomes. : 

—Making the income tax more progressive 
in its application than it is at present. , 

—HEffecting greater equality of treatment in 
the matter of tax exemptions. 

—Eliminating the many loopholes through 
which corporate taxpayers and company ex- 
ecutives are able to evade paying a proper 
share of the tax burden. ; 

—Imposing a capital gains tax. 

Other resolutions that were adopted 
sought exemption from income tax of the 
cost of required school text books, funeral 
expenses, and disability pensions. 
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Housing 


Resolutions on housing sought relaxation 
of National Housing Act restrictions on 
home purchases to make housing more 
readily available, reduction of the interest 
rate on NHA mortgages to 6 per cent, 
entry by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments into second mortgages, and a pro- 
gram for construction of low-cost, low- 
rental and subsidized housing. This program 
should include slum clearance and town 
planning, and protection against abuse by 
land speculators. 

As an experiment, the Government 
should build some large housing projects 
with co-operative service centres to provide 
food supply and catering, laundering, house- 
keeping, child care, recreation and educa- 
tion services, the CLC urged. 


Immigration 

The Congress voted to continue pressing 
for immediate amendment of the Immigra- 
tion Act “to eliminate its objectionable 
features;” to hold a watching brief on the 
new immigration regulations to ascertain if 
suitable immigrants are now admissible 
without regard to race, creed or colour; 
and to urge more effective education of 
immigrants to facilitate their adjustment 
to Canadian life. The Government was 
urged to take steps to protect immigrants 
against exploitation by unscrupulous em- 
ployers. 

The original for which this resolution was 
substituted had asked that Canada accept 
as immigrants stateless persons whose only 
bar to entry into Canada was the lack of a 
passport. Some of the delegates protested 
that this request was not included in the 
substitute. 

Amendments to the Act were sought 
that would establish the right of immi- 
grants to join unions. 

The absorptive capacity of the Canadian 
economy should be the deciding factor in 
regulating the number of immigrants ad- 
mitted, and the entry of persons in occupa- 
tions in which there is a surplus should be 
discouraged, the CLC said. 


Credit Purchases 
Legislation to require companies making 
loans or sales on credit to indicate the in- 
terest rate expressed as simple interest was 
called for in another resolution. 


Report on Education 
An early and adequate system of aid 
to education at all levels, including free 
university education, was urged by the CLC. 
The recommendation, presented by the 
Committee on Education chaired by Frank 
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Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
in his report covering the two years since 
the previous CLC convention, announced 
that the Congress had recorded its first 
operational deficit—of $14,369—in 1960, 
and its largest operational surplus—$61,075 
—in 1961. Excess of revenue over expendi- 
tures for the two-year period was $56,705. 

An increase in per capita taxes had taken 
effect on July 1, 1960. 

The period of “the most severe unem- 
ployment experienced by Canada since the 
last war” occurred during the two years 
covered by the report, Mr. MacDonald 
pointed out. This had had a serious effect 
On some unions’ membership. 

In addition, the expulsion of the Team- 
sters and the SIU and the suspension of 
the Lithographers, together with the disaffil- 
iation of the Saskatchewan Civil Service 
Association and the “exoneration” granted 
the British Columbia Government Em- 
ployees Association, had reduced Congress 
income by approximately $80,000. 

There has not been sufficient new organ- 
ization to offset the loss of membership of 
approximately 68,000 in the five unions, 
the CLC Secretary-Treasurer said. 





Bodie, President of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, endorsed the principles of equal 
opportunities of education for all Cana- 
dians, calling for federal and provincial aid 
through collaboration within the frame- 
work of the British North America Act. 


Such aid, it was suggested, should be 
designed to ease the burden on the munic- 
ipalities and the small taxpayers. 


The convention adopted a number of 
suggestions designed “to raise the effective- 
ness of our work force as it tries to meet 
the challenge of increased efficiency in 
other countries.” 

While acknowledging that the training 
of skilled manpower has become an im- 
portant effort on the part of the federal and 


provincial Governments, the report called 
for: 


—An agency that would be responsible 
for the direction, administration and co- 
ordination of the provincial programs for 
training skilled manpower; 


—Greater co-operation between Boards 
of Education, industry and labour; 


—More research to ascertain Canada’s 
needs for skilled manpower; 


—Specific standards for high school and 
vocational courses; 


—Legislation, provincially, that would 
make it mandatory for those who leave 
school at the age of 15, and find employ- 
ment, to attend some kind of educational 
institute for at least two days a week, until 
they reach the age of 16, and one day a 
week from 16 to 18 years; 
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—Curricula drawn with an eye to incul- 
cate a wide grasp of the theoretical prin- 
ciples underlying the practice of an occupa- 
tion and to provide a broad basis on which 
subsequent specialization can be built. 


The debate from the floor centred on 
the recommendation calling for a co-ordi- 
nating agency to set up a Canada-wide 
policy respecting vocational and technical 
training. A number of French-speaking 
delegates from Quebec voiced strong ob- 
jection to giving to a central agency the 
responsibility “for the direction, administra- 
tion and co-ordination of the provincial 
programs.” 

This aspect of the debate carried over 
into internal matters when the Committee 
recommended non-concurrence with a reso- 
lution submitted by a Montreal local of 
the National Union of Public Service Em- 
ployees calling for a modification of the 
CLC Standing Committee on Education in 
order to set up two separate committees, 
one French, one English. 

Quebec spokesmen, including a Vice- 
President and the Secretary of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, argued that the 
CLC’s educational program would be more 
effective if conceived separately for French 
and English workers. 

But QFL President Roger Provost stated 
that the CLC needs a national department 
to work with the various provincial educa- 
tion committees, although he recognized 
that the work is done at the level of the 
provincial federation. 

Chairman Bodie reminded the conven- 
tion that this was not a question of denying 
the provincial jurisdiction but, rather, of 
providing the best machinery, within the 
CLC, for worker education. 

The convention called also for joint 
seminars in key farming areas for workers 
and farmers to study inter-related problems, 
deplored the lack of provision in Canadian 
schools for courses and programs designed 
to develop a thorough understanding of the 
labour movement, and applauded the setting 
up of a Labour College (L.G., March, p. 
320), which now is scheduled to open in 
the summer of 1963. 


International Affairs 


A sweeping “Statement on International 
Affairs” adopted by the convention reflected 
the delegates’ concern with world peace. 


The statement called upon the Govern- 
ment of Canada to work for peace “with 
vigour, imagination and utmost persever- 
ance” and stated that the best defence 
against a thermonuclear war is “general, 
simultaneous and complete disarmament.” 
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The Committee on International Affairs, 
headed by William Mahoney, Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers, called 
upon the Government to set up a special 
parliamentary committee to examine the 
whole question of civil defence, including 
the problem of shelters. 


The convention adopted a_ substitute 
resolution on fallout shelters. It stated: 

If the Government considers, on the basis 
of its own expert advice, that the building of 
fallout shelters is essential for national sur- 
vival in times of a dire emergency, such 
shelters should be erected at public expense, 
offer protection against blast and contamina- 
tion effect and be built in sufficient number 
and size as to afford a degree and possibility of 
safety for Canadians regardless of their finan- 
cial means or standing in society. 


Adopted with little discussion, the state- 
ment on international affairs deplored the 
resumption of nuclear tests, hoped for the 
successful conclusion of negotiations for 
disarmament, and called for the creation 
of a permanent international police force, 
under the authority and jurisdiction of the 
United Nations. 


Turning to defence and foreign policy, 
the statement said that, pending agreement 
on universal disarmament, Canada must 
continue to contribute to regional defence 
and cannot disarm on her own. It also 
supported regional alliances but opposed 
Canada’s possession of nuclear weapon car- 
riers and nuclear warheads. 


The statement urged the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to join the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. This recommendation was the 
only one that gave rise to a debate—the 
objections being that the OAS is a military 
alliance dominated by the United States. 
The majority of the speakers thought that 
Canada’s voice should be heard and that 
she had a contribution to make toward the 
progress of South American countries. 

An Oil Workers’ delegate from Vancou- 
ver who had been a member of the fact- 
finding group sent to Cuba by the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (L.G., 
1960, p. 1282) told the convention that 
one reason the Cuban people respected 
Canadians was that Canada was not a 
member of the OAS. But Jim Bury of the 
United Packinghouse Workers said “we can 
make the OAS extremely effective if we 
get in.” 

Canada’s responsibility toward under- 
developed nations was also recognized in 
the recommendation that she “spend at least 
one per cent of her national income for 
aid to the economically less-developed coun- 
ries ea 
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1964 Convention 


The 1964 convention of the Canadian 
Labour Congress will be held in Montreal. 

It was originally scheduled to be held in 
Toronto. But the strike at the Royal York 
Hotel (L.G., May, p. 518) lasted beyond 
the date when it was necessary to make 
alternative reservations. 


The statement also called for: 

—Re-opening of formal negotiations on 
German unity; 

—Preservation of the freedom of West 
Berlin; 

—Peace between Israel and the Arab 
States by direct negotiations; 

—Freedom of navigation for all nations 
in the Suez canal; 

—Opposition to outside military inter- 
vention in Cuba; 

—Diplomatic recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China; 

—Protection of the historical borders of 
India; and 

—The right of self-determination for all 
colonial and dependent peoples. 


Finally, the convention reiterated its con- 
tinued support of the ICFTU, convinced 
that “international problems cannot be 
solved in isolation and fully aware of the 
community of interests which exists be- 
tween Canadian workers and the free trade 
union movement throughout the world.” 


Other Committees 

A resolution submitted by a Toronto 
local of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
asked the CLC Executive to attempt, 
through the AFL-CIO/CLC liaison com- 
mittee, to have international unions amend 
their constitutions to give Canadian locals 
“their political freedom.” Although a Car- 
penter delegate from Calgary cautioned 
that “we should not try to interfere with 
what they do in the United States,” the 
resolution was adopted. 

Other resolutions approved asked that 
Parliamentary grants to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation cover a five-year 
period instead of one year as at present, 
that federal inspection be compulsory for 
all meat and poultry products, that fishing 
be restricted within the 12-mile limit, and 
that the death penalty be abolished. 


Political Education Committee 
The convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution endorsing the role played by 
the CLC Executive Council in the forma- 
tion of the New Democratic Party. The 
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same resolution urged all affiliated unions 
and individual members to support that 
party and its candidates. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers on the final 
morning of the convention was marked by 
a contest for the presidency—the first since 
the merger—the retirement of executive 
Vice-President Stanley Knowles, and the 
replacement of Ontario regional Vice-Presi- 
dent Andrew Cooper, of the Carpenters. 
The convention adjourned shortly after the 
results were known. 

CLC Honorary President Percy Bengough 
presided over the elections. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the CLC 
since its formation in 1956, was re-elected 
for a fourth term, defeating Gordon Lam- 
bert, of the UAW, St. Catharines, 695 to 
152. 

Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
IWA, who also has held that post since the 
founding convention, was returned by 
acclamation. 

Both Executive Vice-Presidents were also 
elected by acclamation. William Dodge, 
CBRT, was given a third term; Joe Morris, 
IWA, moved up from his B.C. regional 
vice-presidency to replace Stanley Knowles, 
who declined nomination because of his 
candidacy in the federal general election. 

As usual, there was a contest for the 
four general vice-presidencies, but the 818 
delegates who voted returned the incum- 
bents. The result of the balloting was as 
follows: George Burt, Canadian Director, 
United Auto Workers, 783; Frank H. Hall, 
Vice-President in Canada, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, 769; Wil- 
liam Jenoves, President, Toronto and Dis- 
trict Labour Council, 752; William Ma- 
honey, Canadian Director, United Steel- 
workers, 678; and Orville Braaten, Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Van- 
couver, 225. 


3rd Convention, Union Label 


The 3rd biennial convention of the Union 
Label Trades Department, held on April 
8, decided to ask the Canadian Labour 
Congress and its affiliates for more finan- 
cial help and for aid in its efforts to in- 
crease participation by workers in the 
activities of the Department. It also recom- 
mended to the CLC that the union label 
pledge be included in the oath of obliga- 
tions taken by all officers and members of 
affiliates. 

Affiliation of four more 
unions was reported: 


international 
the International 
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The only contest for the 13 regional vice- 
presidencies was for the Quebec region but 
it resulted in no change. There are, how- 
ever, four new faces among the regional 
vice-presidents. The most noteworthy change 
was the replacement of Ontario regional 
vice-president Andrew Cooper, Canadian 
representative of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, who was not nominated. 


The regional vice-presidents are as fol- 
lows: British Columbia—E. C. Sims, Re- 
gional Director, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America; and 
William Black, National Union of Public 
Employees. Prairies—C. Neil Reimer, Ca- 
nadian Director, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union; and Dono- 
van Swailes, Vice-President, Manitoba Fed- 
eration of Labour. Ontario—J. Harold 
Daoust, Canadian Director, Textile Work- 
ers Union of America; Larry Sefton, Direc- 
tor, District 6, United Steelworkers; W. J. 
Smith, President, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers; 
and Michael Rygus, General Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Association of Machin- 
ists (Joseph Connolly, Canadian organizer, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, declined). Quebec—Roger Provost, 
Canadian Director, United Textile Workers; 
Miss Huguette Plamondon, United Pack- 
inghouse Workers; and Louis Laberge, Pres- 
ident, Montreal Labour Council (J. R. 
Cing-Mars, CBRT, Winnipeg, was defeated 
and Edouard Larose, Vice-President, Que- 
bec Federation of Labour, who is a Carp- 
enter, was not present to accept the nomi- 
nation). Atlantic—John Simonds, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America; and D. J. Gannon, 
President, Halifax, Dartmouth and District 
Labour Council. 


Trades Department 


Woodworkers of America, the United As- 
sociation of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and the International Association 
of Fire Fighters. 

It was pointed out, however, that several 
large international unions that are affiliated 
to the Union Label and Service Trades 
Department of the AFL-CIO are not affil- 
iated to the CLC’s Union Label Trades 
Department. The hope was expressed that 
these unions would affiliate to the CLC 
Department. 
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The compilation of Buyers’ Guides for 
each of the provinces was described as a 
major project of the Department, and all 
affiliates were asked to co-operate by sup- 
plying the necessary information. The work 
is being done with the help of the Union 
Label Committees of the provincial feder- 
ations and local labour councils. The aim 
of the Guide is to furnish a list of all union 
label goods and services available in each 
province. 

Other resolutions adopted recommended 
that: 

—The Union Label Department and its 
affiliates do everything possible to encour- 
age the organization of the Christmas card 
and other greeting card printing industries. 

—A course for Ladies’ Auxiliaries and 
other women’s groups, and for wives of 
union members, be included in the educa- 
tion courses held at seminars and institutes. 

—Every effort be made to have the 
Allied Printing Trades Council label used 
on all material sent out by Community 
Chest and welfare services, and on all 
printed matter sent out by municipalities 
and boards of education. 

—Efforts be made to persuade unions to 
negotiate the inclusion of a union label 
clause in their collective agreements. 


—Union members buy only the goods 
and services of industries whose employees 
are represented by unions affiliated to the 
CLG! 

—AIl affiliates be asked to embody in 
their union label the abbreviations AFL- 
CIO-CLC. 


In the election of officers, Stan Clair, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Windsor, 
was re-elected President, and Thomas B. 
Ward, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents elected were: John Si- 
monds, Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union, Saint John, N.B.; 
Saul Fagan, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers, Toronto; Jack Jordan, 
President, Regina Labour Council; Mrs. 
Josephine Hallock, Office Employees’ In- 
ternational Union, Vancouver; Gérard Ran- 
court, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Montreal; Mrs. Emily Ross, United Gar- 
ment Workers, Edmonton; Herb. Macaulay, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and 
Decorators; and Saul Linds, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Montreal. All of the 
above except Messrs. Jordan, Rancourt and 
Macaulay were re-elected to office. 


United Steelworkers Annual Policy Conference 


Higher wages, shorter hours, longer va- 
cations, the elimination of geographical 
wage differentials in the Canadian steel in- 
dustry, and the establishment of a new 
plan to protect workers displaced by auto- 
mation were among the main aims of col- 
lective bargaining policy for 1962 set by 
the United Steelworkers at its two-day 
annual policy conference held in Vancouver 
just before the biennial convention of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

A proposal that the CLC set up a na- 
tional strike fund was rejected by the Steel- 
workers conference, which heard William 
Mahoney, National Director for Canada, 
suggest that the strike weapon might be 
obsolete. 

Strikes are becoming increasingly difficult 
to win, because of economic conditions and 
legislation, Mr. Mahoney said, and “until 
the political rules of the game are changed, 
the cards appear to be stacked against suc- 
cessful striking. We must renew our efforts 
and give a great deal more thought to our 
search for alternative measures.” He did 
not, however, say what the alternatives 
might be. 
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Some of the reasons he gave for believing 
that strikes are becoming ineffective were: 

—They are extremely expensive because 
strikers have to give up their improved 
standard of living, and costly medical, 
hospital and insurance benefits. 

—Strikes must be financed from union 
funds because public assistance and un- 
employment insurance benefits are not avail- 
able. 

—Strikes are made extremely difficult to 
support because of massive unemployment 
and other factors that conduce to legal 
strike-breaking. 


The Steelworkers’ director said that the 
expansion of employment opportunities in 
Canada was not keeping pace with the 
growth of the work force and that workers 
who were being replaced by automation 
could not find new employment because 
Canada lacks a full production policy. 

He was critical of the National Produc- 
tivity Council and said that the Council 
should be replaced by a “proper economic 
advisory council” that would be_ repre- 
sentative of various sections of the Cana- 
dian economy and would have power to 
advise and assist the Government in devel- 
oping full employment. 
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The union proposed a detailed plan for 
dealing with unemployment attributed to 
automation. It called for consultations be- 
tween labour and management on technical 
innovations, training of displaced workers, 
moving allowances for workers transferred 
to other plants, supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit for workers laid off for pro- 
longed periods, and severance pay for 
those who lose their jobs permanently. 


“Unions must seek a more equitable dis- 
tribution of productivity gains, including 
lower prices for consumers as well as gen- 
eral wage increases and improved fringe 
benefits,” the collective bargaining declara- 
tion said. 

The statement said that collective bar- 
gaining alone cannot solve all the problems 
created by technological change—that gov- 
ernments also have a part to play in meet- 
ing the difficulties of the automation era. 


Other objectives in connection with lay- 
offs due to automation included: provision 
for early retirement with pension, con- 
tinuation of life insurance and health bene- 
fits during layoffs, provisions for negotiating 
new wage scales when automation increases 
the skill and responsibility required of 
workers, a requirement that the employer 
shall give notice when he plans technolog- 
ical changes and shall negotiate details of 
the changes with the union, and transfer 
of employees to other plants according to 
seniority. 

The conference adopted the aim of a 
nation-wide minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour for a 40-hour week as a measure to 
open up new markets for Canadian prod- 
ucts. Coupled with this is the objective 
of time-and-a-half for all time worked 
over 40 hours a week. 

The delegates also adopted a resolution 
favouring wage increases for women of the 
same size as those obtained for men. 

The union urged integration of the iron 
and steel industries of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec. Mr. Mahoney 
gave notice that pleas by Dosco for a 
further increase in the wage differential 


between the Atlantic operations and those 
in Ontario would be coldly treated. J. C. 
Nicholson, Director of the union’s District 
2 (Atlantic Provinces), said that the union 
would seek “uniformity” in contracts with 
Dosco, the Steel Company of Canada in 
Hamilton, and the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion in Sault Ste. Marie. 

The union declared its opposition to the 
establishment of a strike fund by the CLC 
—an idea that originated at the Steel- 
workers’ policy conference in Hamilton last 
year. The issue was at that time referred 
to the national executive for consideration, 
and it was re-introduced at this conference 
by two Toronto locals and one from Van- 
couver. 

The resolutions committee recommended 
non-concurrence in the three resolutions. 
President Mahoney said that there was 
no sympathy with the proposal among the 
head officers of the CLC. The CLC “can't 
have the responsibility of financing strikes 
when it has no authority over calling them,” 
he explained. 

A resolution submitted by a Toronto 
local asking that strike contributions from 
the national welfare fund be increased was 
defeated by 10 to 1. The strike policy com- 
mittee told the delegates that the resolution 
was unacceptable because only 90 per cent 
of the 407 Canadian locals participated in 
the fund, and an increase of 15 cents per 
capita per month would impose a strain 
on the local treasuries. 

The conference approved a resolution 
instructing the executive to investigate the 
feasibility of a proposal to set up a panel 
of experts to advise union locals on whether 
or not to take borderline cases to arbitra- 
tion. Proponents of the idea said that such 
a panel might prevent the loss of time, 
money and prestige. 

Harry Waisglass, acting Research Director 
of the union, forecast a more favourable 
climate for collective bargaining this year 
than in the past five years. He predicted 
reasonably high levels of employment and 
production in the steel industry during most 
of the year. 
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McGill University’s 14th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Present situation in industrial relations research and the course that such 
research should take in the future is subject of discussion at conference, 
of which the theme was “Research Frontiers in Industrial Relations Today” 


The present situation in industrial rela- 
tions research and the course that such 
research should take in the future was the 
subject of the 14th annual conference at 
the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University, held on April 26 and 27. 

The theme of the conference was “Re- 
search Frontiers in Industrial Relations 
Today.” The conference was attended by 
about 100 delegates representing business 
concerns, labour organizations, other uni- 
versities, and federal and provincial govern- 
ments. 

Addresses were given by five speakers, 
and each address was followed by a discus- 
sion period. 

The first address, on “Research in 
the Labour Field—New Approaches and 
Needs,” was given by Dr. George V. Hay- 
thorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 

The second address, entitled “Human 
Relations Research in Industry: Some 
Things Learned,” was delivered by Dr. 
Victor H. Vroom, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The speaker at the dinner, Dr. Charles 
A. Myers, Director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, spoke on “The Future of Per- 
sonnel Administration.” 

Dr. Leonard R. Sayles, Professor of 
Business, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, addressed the con- 
ference on the subject, “The New Look in 
Industrial Relations Research: Organiza- 
tional Behaviour.” 

The final address, on “Appraisal of the 
Frontiers of Research in Industrial Rela- 
tions,” was given by Dr. Sar A. Levitan, 
United States economist and arbitrator. 

The conference was opened by Prof. 
Edward C. Webster, Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. 


Dr. George V. Haythorne 


Important lessons we have learned from 
our experience in developing programs that 
affect labour, whether legislative or other- 
Wise, are that the issues involved must be 
clearly recognized before action is taken, 
and that the programs put into effect have 
often suffered through failure to undertake 
the necessary research beforehand. 
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This was one of the points emphasized 
by Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, in his address on 
“Research in the Labour Field—New Ap- 
proaches and Needs.” 


“This is particularly true,” he continued, 
“when the issues are so frequently highly 
complex, and involve other important 
aspects of the economy, including monetary 
and fiscal policies, trade and investment, on 
the more strictly economic side; and ques- 
tions of social security, community life 
and organization, health and family con- 
siderations, on the more broadly social 
side.” 


Outlining the development of labour 
research in Canada, Dr. Haythorne said 
that before the 1930’s it was “sporadic and 
largely historical or statistical.” During the 
period after Confederation and in the earlier 
part of the present century, attention was 
directed mainly toward the development 
of the country’s physical resources, and 
the human aspects of industrial organiza- 
tion and expansion received little con- 
sideration. 

By the 1930’s the fact-gathering process, 
as a first step in labour research, was “a 
well established function of government,” 
and both provincial and federal labour 
departments were largely labour statistics 
bureaux “located in what seemed for the 
time an appropriate government setting.” 

During the 1920’s, labour departments 
were mainly expected to see that the welfare 
of workers was not prejudiced by faulty 
boilers, unsafe elevators, complete loss of 
income through injuries, excessive hours, 
unduly low wages and other circumstances. 
“Industrial disputes were to be aired for 
public scrutiny and possible assistance in 
settlement.” 

Dr. Haythorne recalled that W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, both as Deputy Minister of 
Labour and as editor of the LaBour 
GAZETTE, had given an impetus to the 
gathering and publishing of labour infor- 
mation and statistics. In this he was fol- 
lowed by R. H. Coats, who, after being 
editor of the GAZETTE, became first Chief 
Statistician of the Labour Department in 
1905, and later Dominion Statistician. 


By the early 1940’s, the severe disloca- 
tions and pressures of World War II, fol- 
lowing those of the 1930’s, “brought about 
a greater awareness of the role of labour 
in the efficient functioning of the economy 
_..The white paper on Employment and 
Income produced in Canada in 1945, and 
the Employment Act passed by the US. 
Congress in 1946, illustrate the growing 
recognition of analysis and research,” Dr. 
Haythorne said. 

He went on to speak of the realization 
of the increasing importance of labour 
research as shown by the organizational 
changes that have taken place in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. One of these was the 
establishment in 1943 of the Research and 
Statistics Branch—renamed the Economics 
and Research Branch in 1949. 

After the postwar period of rapid eco- 
nomic development, under the influence of 
increased competition from abroad, rapid 
technological changes, rapid growth of the 
labour force, and increased unemployment, 
“Labour market problems have once again 
tended to dominate the scene.” 

These changes, “together with the wider 
acceptance of collective responsibility for 
social action...have helped to pave the 
way for new approaches in research activity 
both in the government and elsewhere,” the 
speaker said. More emphasis is placed on 
longer-run issues and on the analysis of 
information on labour matters, as distinct 
from gathering and presenting it. This has 
brought a new appreciation of the value of 
research in the labour field. 

In the Department and in the Government 
as a whole research has made its greatest 
contribution “when it was closely associated 
with the evolution of a program, or linked 
to its developmental phase.” An example of 
this was the research that preceded the 
establishment of the winter employment 
program, the soundness of which had been 
shown by the fact that although the plan 
had been expanded, its general nature had 
remained unchanged. 

Research had also been valuable in regard 
to technical education. The undertaking of 
the Skilled Manpower Training Research 
Program by the Economics and Research 
Branch, with assistance from university pro- 
fessors, had provided much of the basic 
background required in setting up the new 
Technical and Vocational Training Assist- 
ance Act of 1960; and many of the new 
features of the revised training agreements 
with the provinces had been partly inspired 
by it. 

It was also clear that more attention was 
necessary in regard to changes in man- 
power requirements brought about by tech- 
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nological change and by the necessity for 
Canadian industry to face increased com- 
petition. 

In the industrial relations field there is still 
much research to be done. A lot of lip service 
is given to co-operation, but unfortunately this 
is not always well informed, realistic, or, what 
is even worse, completely sincere... 


More searching inquiries need to be made 
into the nature of responsible roles in industry 
both for management and for labour. The 
changing functions of unions need to be exam- 
ined in greater depth as well as the changing 
tasks of management. The areas of actual and 
potential conflict between labour and manage- 
ment need to be explored frankly... 


Many questions relating to income, hours 
of labour and other working conditions need 
careful analysis. The more the question of 
hours of labour, for instance, had been 
discussed at the International Labour Con- 
ference and by the Governing Body of the 
ILO, “the more it has become clear that 
there is a host of factors which must be 
taken into account in dealing with desirable 
hours of labour on a daily, weekly and 
yearly basis,” he said. 

Social security measures for workers is 
another field that requires more research, 
Dr. Haythorne said. These include, in 
Canada, unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, hospital and medical 
care services, and pensions. These matters 
need to be considered from the point of 
view of how their cost should be shared, 
their effect on labour mobility, on the 
motive to work, and on attitudes toward 
changing employment conditions. 

The retraining of the unemployed is 
another matter that needs more attention, 
Dr. Haythorne said. 


Turning to the question of who was to 
carry out all this research work, he said that 
there was much to encourage and much to 
discourage us. On the one hand, there was 
a shortage of qualified persons; but on the 
other, “more professional men are making 
labour matters an avocation...” 


Although the number of research workers 
in this field outside government did not 
seem to be increasing, new positions had 
been set up in recent years in both the 
federal and provincial Departments of 
Labour, and also in some municipal govern- 
ments. Outside the government, research 
was going on mainly in unions, manage- 
ment organizations, consultant services and 
in universities. 


The speaker referred especially to the 
research departments set up by the former 
Canadian Congress of Labour and Trades 
and Labour Congress, and carried on by 
the Canadian Labour Congress after the 
merger. 
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Research was also increasing in a number 
of companies. In 1949 there were two 
Canadian members of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association from manage- 
ment. In 1960 there were 14. There had 
also been a great expansion in the number 
of private consultants, both of those work- 
ing for unions and those working for 
management. 


The Canadian universities, Dr. Haythorne 
thought, had not been giving nearly as 
much attention to labour relations and 
manpower research as they should have. 
In this respect, they had lagged behind the 
United States universities. 


He spoke of the help given by the 
Department of Labour to university people, 
under the Labour Department-University 
Research Program, in studies of the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. These studies 
had provided a critical examination of the 
question, and had also “contributed to the 
personal development of university staff 
members and postgraduate students in- 
terested in the labour field.” 


One important way in which universities 
could help in this kind of research was by 
encouraging students who show an interest 
in the social sciences to seek a career in 
labour research. 

An encouraging aspect of such research, 
Dr. Haythorne said, was the way in which 
“research activities on industrial relations, 
manpower problems, social security and 
economic growth are slowly but surely 


discovering common ground.” The Organi- 


zation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development and the ILO, on an interna- 
tional scale, and the National Productivity 
Council, on a national scale, had soon 
realized the importance of labour questions. 

in a world where the tempo of change is 
being stepped up, the role of research becomes 
ot crucial importance. Change involves costs 
as well as gains. If these costs are too heavily 
concentrated on one group, tor example the 
workers concerned, then detensive actions and 
outright opposition may well result. If the costs 
are too great on the employer side, equally 
serious results may occur. 


We need to know more about the process 
of adjustment to difficult kinds of change 
and the best ways of helping those who 
were compelled to change their jobs “both 
occupationally and geographically.” We 
need to know more about the nature of 
these technological changes, about the 
adjustments that they will demand from 
labour and management, and about how 
these adjustments can be facilitated, the 
Deputy Minister said. 

We must be clear about the purpose of 
our research and about its methods. Re- 
search is used effectively by the nations 
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with which we are competing, and we run 
a grave risk of falling behind if we neglect 
it ourselves. This means that we must know 
in considerable detail in what direction the 
economy is moving and is likely to move 
in the future, although we cannot expect to 
forecast the future with complete accuracy. 


In concluding, Dr. Haythorne again urged 
the universities to encourage students who 
have the interest and the necessary aptitude 
to develop careers in labour research. 


Discussion 


Prof. Donald Armstrong, McGill Univer- 
sity, who was the “discussant” in the ques- 
tion period following Dr. MHaythorne’s 
address, wanted more light on the question 
of what was meant by “basic research.” 
Much of what passed for research, he said, 
was merely concerned with description and 
fact-gathering. It had little concern with 
asking questions, and still less with answer- 
ing them. Spending too much time on 
gathering facts led to diminishing returns, 
he said. 

During the 1950’s we began to realize 
that presenting facts was not enough, Dr. 
Haythorne said in replying. We also had 
to train our faculties on the interpretation 
of facts, and to develop practical policies 
and programs to meet contemporary issues. 

One of the delegates contended that, 
although research could be too much taken 
up with describing, there was still a great 
deal of descriptive work to be done in 
Canada. Buried in the files of the various 
Departments of Labour, of the unions and 
of business concerns were gems of informa- 
tion that would shed light on the problems 
we confront in labour relations, he said. 

Dr. Haythorne, in his reply to a number 
of questions and comments, still insisted 
that more research should be devoted to 
the analysis of material. He thought that 
industries and plants were still trying to 
“get by,” and that they could do more 
than they were in studying the changing 
requirements for manpower and in looking 
at the human factors behind production. 
The study of changing manpower require- 
ments needed to be done by industry with 
the co-operation of labour, and both indus- 
try and labour should recognize the need 
to do something about this. 

It was also necessary for the people 
who were doing the educating to be brought 
into contact with the changing needs of 
industry. 

Referring to what had been said about 
lip service to co-operation between labour 
and management, Dr. Haythorne suggested 
that what had been done by 1,700 labour- 
management co-operation committees across 
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Canada should be taken more seriously. 
Here was a place for research, and he 
would like to see top labour and manage- 
ment recognize its importance. 

Answering one of the delegates who had 
criticized the Government for not doing 
something about the loss of professional 
manpower to the United States, Dr. Hay- 
thorne said that this was something that was 
easier said than done. He expressed the 
hope, however, that measures now being 
undertaken would bring many back and 
would encourage new students to make 
research a career. 


Dr. Victor H. Vroom 


The importance of the influence of the 
supervisor on the productivity of a work 
group, and the methods of supervision that 
have been shown by human relations re- 
search to be most effective in promoting 
productivity, were described by Dr. Victor 
H. Vroom, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania. 
He spoke on “Human Relations Research 
in Industry: Some Things Learned.” He 
also dealt with employee satisfaction and 
the spirit of the work group. 


The speaker divided his address into four 
main parts: (1) The most effective methods 
of supervision, (2) The most effective 
means of developing or improving super- 
visors, (3) The relationship between em- 
ployee satisfaction and productivity, and 
(4) The influence of the informal work 
group on productivity. 

Dr. Vroom described the results of several 
experiments undertaken to determine the 
importance of the supervisor’s role. The 
main conclusions drawn from them were: 


The supervisors who seemed to be most 
successful in promoting productivity were 
those who separated their functions from 
the work of their subordinates, and spent 
much of their time in planning and in 
strictly supervisory functions; the less suc- 
cessful supervisors spent much of their time 
in doing the same kinds of work as those 
under them. 


The supervisors of the high-producing 
groups were generally found to be “em- 
ployee-centred,” while those in charge of 
the low-productivity groups were “produc- 
tion-centred.” In other words, supervisors 
of the first type tended to take a personal 
interest in those under them, and those of 
the second type mainly regarded their sub- 
ordinates as a means of getting the work 
done. 


Other’ investigations had shown, Dr. 
Vroom said, that it was a mistake to sup- 
pose that a supervisor must be either em- 
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ployee-centred or production-centred, the 
two attitudes being mutually exclusive. On 
the contrary, a supervisor might be both 
employee-centred and production-centred, 
and these were the supervisors who were 
most successful in promoting productivity 
in those under them. The supervisors who 
were neither production-centred or em- 
ployee-centred were the least successful. 


A third difference between supervisors 
of the high-productivity and the low-pro- 
ductivity groups was in the closeness of 
supervision they exercised. The first tended 
to give a more general form of supervision, 
allowing subordinates scope in exercising 
their own judgment; the second type tended 
to supervise more closely and narrowly. 


One of the experiments, however, with a 
group of railway maintenance-of-way 
workers, tended to show that there was no 
connection between productivity and close- 
ness of supervision. In other aspects, this 
experiment corroborated the findings of 
other experiments. 


Investigation had shown that work 
groups in which subordinates have a con- 
siderable voice in decision making are more 
productive than those in which subordinates 
had very little voice. If subordinates had 
some say in making decisions, they were 
more likely to accept the decisions made 
and to carry them out willingly than if they 
had no say in making them. 


The speaker pointed out, however, that 
hard-and-fast rules could not be made. 
Employees who were inclined to be in- 
dependent, to assert their equality with 
others, and to have a good opinion of 
their own abilities, responded to being given 
a chance to participate in making decisions 
about their own work; but other employees 
of a different type might not respond at all. 


The results of training supervisors in 
accordance with the principles believed to 
have been brought out by research, with a 
view to developing or improving their effec- 
tiveness, had been largely negative, Dr. 
Vroom admitted. 


One explanation for this might be that 
the effects of such brief training were in- 
significant compared with “the day-to-day 
training that the supervisor receives from 
his superior and his associates.” 


A method of coaching supervisors that 
seemed to offer some promise was that of 
“feeding back” to the supervisors their sub- 
ordinates’ opinions of their performance 
as supervisors. The speaker thought that 
whatever degree of success had been ob- 
tained by this method was due “to the 
fact that the feeding back process deals 
with the supervisor and his immediate sub- 
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ordinates as a group instead of attempting 
to change the supervisor by separating him 
from his group.” 

Contrary to the early assumptions of 
the human relations movement, later in- 
vestigations had shown that employee satis- 
faction did not of itself lead to high pro- 
ductivity, Dr. Vroom said. They had, how- 
ever, seemed to show that among employees 
who were highly satisfied with their jobs, 
absenteeism and turnover were lower than 
among other employees. There was also 
some evidence that satisfied employees have 
fewer accidents than those who are dis- 
satisfied. 

Satisfied persons are less likely to leave 
their job permanently or to absent them- 
selves from it, but motivation for perform- 
ance seems to depend not on the amount 
of satisfaction that the individual gets from 
his work, but on the basis for this satis- 
faction. 

The motive to work effectively depended 
upon the perception of a connection between 
the level of performance and the level of 
rewards or punishments received, Dr. Vroom 
said. 

Regarding the effects of the informal 
work group on productivity, Dr. Vroom 
said that studies had shown it was a kind 
of “two-edged sword” that might work 
either for or against the organization’s 
goals. Strong group ties tended to lead 
the whole group in one direction, which 
might be toward high productivity or low 
productivity. 

In general, “highly cohesive” groups 
showed no tendency to be any higher or 
lower in productivity but showed greater 
uniformity. The highly cohesive groups 
tended to the extremes of high or low 
productivity, while the low cohesiveness 
groups tended to be in the middle—neither 
very high nor very low. 

It had also been found that “company 
support” was important, and that a highly 
cohesive group which perceived it had the 
support of the company was likely to be 
high in productivity, and vice versa, the 
speaker said. 

Research workers had so far not given 
enough attention to the influence of the 
kind of work in stimulating and satisfying 
employees, or the reverse, and more work 
along these lines was needed, Dr. Vroom 
pointed out. 

Gains in knowledge in the human rela- 
tions field would not come easily, and such 
research was “both time-consuming and 
costly.” But so far the encouragement and 
support given by both industry and labour 
had been “commendable,” Dr. Vroom said. 
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“If this should be continued and extended, 
I feel that it holds great promise for the 
future.” 


Discussion 


George Lach, Assistant Vice-President of 
Personnel, Canadian National Railways, 
who led the discussion after Dr. Vroom’s 
address, remarked that he was a practitioner 
while Dr. Vroom was a social scientist. He 
said he had noticed that the results of 
research as given by a social scientist were 
highly tentative and highly qualified. He 
had noted that the words “seems” and 
“appears” occurred many times in Dr. 
Vroom’s speech. 

Referring to productivity, he asked why 
social scientists did not make productivity 
in the service industries, where tech- 
nological advances had had little effect, 
“their oyster.” 

Dr. Vroom commented that he thought 
the difference in orientation between the 
social scientist and the practitioner was 
partly a problem of communication. 

One of those present contended that 
human relations training for supervisors 
should not be discredited because experi- 
ments had not given promising results. He 
suggested, however, that one of the main 
reasons why firms employed such training 
was because it was thought to be the right 
thing to do. 


Dr. Charles A. Myers 


The dominant managerial philosophy has 
been in the past, and perhaps still is today, 
“a mixture of authoritarianism and paternal- 
ism,” and the assumption behind this atti- 
tude is that “management is usually, if not 
almost always, right,” Dr. Charles A. Myers 
told the delegates at the conference dinner. 
He was speaking on “The Future of Person- 
nel Administration.” 


Dr. Myers, who is Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and President of 
the Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion in the United States, went on to criti- 
cize this view of management’s duties and 
behaviour, and to give his ideas of how 
management should treat its employees. 

We cannot say that the traditional view 
of management does not work, he said, 
but “social science research, as well as the 
practical experience of an increasing num- 
ber of people in organizations when they 
reflect on how they are treated and how 
they respond, have cast doubt on some of 
the old management beliefs.” 


He referred to two sharply differing 
philosophies of management described by 
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Douglas McGregor, in his book The Human 
Side of Enterprise: (1) Theory X—The 
traditional view of direction and control, 
and (2) Theory Y—The integration of 
individual and organizational goals. 


“The central assumption of the traditional 
theory of management [Theory X] is that 
people must be told what to do.” Three 
other assumptions implicit in most current 
management policy are: 

1. The average human being has an 
inherent dislike of work and will avoid it 
if he can. 

2. Because of this human characteristic, 
most people must be coerced, controlled, 
directed, and threatened with punishment 
in order to get them to work. 


3. The average human being prefers to 
be directed, wishes to avoid responsibility, 
has relatively little ambition, and wants 
security above all. 


“Thus personnel administration,” Dr. 
Myers said, quoting from an article by 
Robert Shaffer and Philip Woodyatt, “has 
taken on, albeit unconsciously, the unre- 
warding mission of achieving some sort of 
rapprochement between the (odious) work 
that must be done in organizations and the 
(uninspired) people who must do it.” 

The scarcity of labour during World War 
II, with the resulting independence of atti- 
tude on the part of the workers, the growing 
power of the unions, and the findings of 
social science research, had all put pressure 
on management to change its methods of 
dealing with people at work. 

But too often this increased attention to 
the human side of enterprise by manage- 
ment had been directed toward improving 
the techniques of better human relations 
and face-to-face communications, more 
generous employee welfare programs, and a 
preoccupation with “management training.” 
The assumptions about the way in which 
people behave in organizations were not 
fundamentally changed. 

The assumptions of Theory Y, on the 
other hand, included the belief that the 
average human being does not dislike work, 
that external control and the threat of 
punishment are not the only means of 
getting him to work, and that the attain- 
ment of objectives depends upon the re- 
wards that may be expected for attaining 
them. 

Also included is the belief that, under 
proper conditions, the average human being 
learns not only to accept, but to seek 
responsibility; that the avoidance of respon- 
sibility, lack of ambition, and desire for 
security are generally results of experience 
and are not inherent human characteristics; 
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that “the capacity to exercise a high degree 
of imagination, ingenuity and creativity in 
the solution of organizational problems is 
widely, not narrowly, distributed in the 
population;” and that under modern indus- 
trial conditions the intellectual potentialities 
of the average human being are only par- 
tially utilized. 

“If employees are lazy, indifferent, un- 
willing to take responsibility, intransigent, 
uncreative, unco-operative, Theory Y im- 
plies that the causes lie in management’s 
methods of organization and control,” he 
quoted Douglas McGregor. 


Dr. Myers said that in his experience, 
managers attending the various programs at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
when asked to think of the boss for whom 
they had worked with most enthusiasm, had 
almost always described a manager more 
like a Theory Y manager than a Theory X 
one. But when invited to apply the same 
idea to their dealings with their own 
subordinates, a few persisted in the opinion 
that their subordinates, or at least some of 
them, were “different,” that they did not 
want responsibility, lacked initiative, had 
to be told what to do, and had to be 
constantly checked to see that they did it. 


Another assertion often made was that 
manual workers, or even clerical workers, 
were different from managers. But Dr. 
Myers cited various experiences as proof 
that “when the organizational conditions 
and managerial attitudes are changed, 
workers and their union representatives will 
respond with ideas and enthusiasm to 
achieve objectives which they now see as 
common objectives...” 


He emphasized the methods and value 
of consultation, the importance of getting 
ideas from subordinates before making deci- 
sions, of helping people to set goals for 
themselves so that they could evaluate their 
own work rather than expect the manager 
to evaluate it for them, like pupils at school. 


The task of the personnel administrator 
is far different under Theory Y manage- 
ment than under Theory X. Under Theory 
Y, if his company deals with a union, he 
attempts to build communication bridges 
at many levels between management and 
union representatives, and to avoid having 
his only contacts with opposite and often 
antagonistic sides of the bargaining table. 

Some thought that the computer would 
change all this, and would lead to greater 
centralization of management, Dr. Myers 
said. “Some wits even say that we may 
have factories and offices without people, 
and consequently no personnel problems 
other than unemployment.” 
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But he thought that it would be safe 
to ignore the suggestion “that there will no 
longer be groups of people in which some 
are managers and some are the managed. 
The point will always be, how are they 
‘managed’? 

“If computerization leads to more cen- 
tralization, to tighter controls, to less scope 
for individual initiative and superior per- 
formance at all levels in an organization, 
then it will be a costly innovation indeed.” 


The role of personnel administration and 
the effective use of human resources within 
an organization could be considered within 
a broader context, Dr. Myers said. “Do we 
place a high value on the dignity and worth 
of the individual human being only in our 
political and religious beliefs, and not in our 
philosophy of managing people at work?” 

In this broader context, Dr. Myers said 
in conclusion, “as well as in its contribution 
to releasing the creative energies of people 
at work, there is a great future for person- 
nel administration.” 


Dr. Leonard R. Sayles 


Social scientists looking at the industrial 
relations field are recognizing more and 
more “that there are no neat lines separat- 
ing union relations from production and 
even from marketing or finance: you can’t 
isolate one set of human relations from 
others within the organization,” said Dr. 
Leonard R. Sayles in opening his copy- 
righted address on “The New Look in 
Industrial Relations Research: Organiza- 
tional Behaviour.” 

Dr. Sayles is Professor of Business, 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, and a consultant for several 
corporations in the United States. 


Even the outer boundaries of an organi- 
zation can no longer be looked upon as 
fixed, the speaker went on to point out, 
since “the increasing use of contracting out 
brings outside firms, and sometimes outside 
unions, into the organization.” 

The use of computers and other complex 
mechanisms has also brought in the outside 
specialists who service them, and who not 
only adjust the machines to the needs of 
the organization, but whose influence is 
also making it necessary for the organiza- 
tion to be adjusted to the equipment. 

“Needless to say all of these forces are 
going to affect labour-management rela- 
tions...,” Dr. Sayles said. “The labour 
telations specialist must be able to see how 
labour problems, both their incidence and 
their resolution, are part and parcel of other 
organizational activities with which the 
manager is involved.” 
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In the age when technology was simple 
and most business organizations were com- 
paratively small, the manager was regarded 
as Occupying a position analogous to that 
of a father. This paternalistic relationship 
was also reinforced by the wide social gulf 
between the manager and the managed. 


Dr. Sayles went on to speak of the 
changing views of sociologists regarding 
management’s duties and functions that had 
come about as a result of the increasing 
complication of business and the growth of 
“scientific management.” 


Much of the confusion and controversy 
over what is good management has had its 
source in a failure to understand the signi- 
ficance of the changes brought about by the 
second industrial revolution, the speaker 
continued. The first industrial revolution 
was associated with the growth of large 
factories equipped with power-operated 
machinery. Productivity depended on how 
hard and how fast the employees worked, 
and on whether the machines kept running. 
The second industrial revolution really 
began when it was recognized that produc- 
tivity is “a function of systems, integrated 
equipment operation as well as integrated 
employee co-ordination.” 


In a modern organization, “the individ- 
ual’s contribution has no value except in 
so far as it is made at the right time and 
place in a sequence,” Dr. Sayles remarked. 
“Tt will do the manager little good to con- 
centrate on individual performance.” He 
should be concerned with the “over-all 
pattern of co-ordination” among the em- 
ployees. 

“In conclusion,” Dr. Sayles said, if the 
labour relations executive and the personnel 
manager are going to be of value to their 
organizations, they must adopt a view that 
is quite radically different from the tradi- 
tional view. “They must be able to view 
the impact of collective bargaining terms 
and procedures on the operations of the 
organization as an organization and on the 
day-to-day activities of the manager...” 


Dr. Sar Levitan 


Although 27 years have elapsed since 
the United States Government adopted the 
policy for encouraging labour and manage- 
ment to engage in collective bargaining, the 
results of such bargaining have not fulfilled 
the hopes that were placed in it, said Dr. 
Sar A. Levitan, economist and arbitrator. 
He is at present economic consultant to the 
Area Redevelopment Administrator in the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and a lec- 
turer in labour law and collective bargain- 
ing at Johns Hopkins University. 
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He went on to discuss the possibility of 
finding means to supplement or limit col- 
lective bargaining. The object of such means 
would be to bring about a fairer distribu- 
tion of the national income and to restrain 
the inflationary tendencies of collective bar- 
gaining in those industries where unions 
are powerful and management is in a posi- 
tion to pass on increases in costs by raising 
prices. 

Despite the pronouncements of econo- 
mists about the transformation in the distri- 
bution of the U.S. national income during 
the 1950’s, there was in reality little change, 
Dr. Levitan said. The fact was that through- 
out the fifties the share of the national 
income received by the poorest 20 per cent 
of the population remained year after year 
at 5 per cent, while the share of the richest 
5 per cent of the population, after falling 
from 21 to 20 per cent, remained at that 
level during the last seven years of the 
decade. 

In general, the income of the better paid 
occupations had increased proportionately 
more than that of the unskilled workers. 
“The median annual income of profession- 
als, technicians, craftsmen and foremen 
rose by three-fifths between 1950 and 1960, 
while that of service workers and non-farm 
labourers increased by slightly more than 
a third,” the speaker said. 

Although improvements in the standard 
of living had been shared by all sections of 
the American people, it remained true that 
“whosoever has, to him shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundance.” Dr. Levitan 
did admit, however, that the succeeding 
part of the saying did not apply, and that 
nobody had actually been made poorer. 

The three charges most frequently made 
against collective bargaining, the speaker 
said, were: 

1. Strong unions and major corporations 
in oligopolistic industries have succeeded 
in cutting themselves a bigger slice of the 
pie than would appear their just desert, 
and have contributed to inflationary pres- 
sures. 

2. Free collective bargaining has failed 
to reach employees at the bottom of the 
economic ladder; neither has it helped them 
in any appreciable way. Direct government 
action has been necessary to raise the wages 
of these workers... 

3. Major groups of unions have effectively 
denied minority groups not only the benefits 
of collective bargaining but also the oppor- 
tunity to work in certain industries or to 
acquire skills to which they have aspired. 
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Need for Research 


Dr. Levitan went on to speak of the 
need for research in “vital public policy 
matters that deal with equitable distribution 
of our total national pie, reduction of un- 
employment to a minimum consistent with 
and achievable in a free society, and 
strengthening the institutions of collective 
bargaining... 

“Under our economic system, the major 
burden of finding solutions to the difficult 
and stubborn economic and social problems 
rests upon the ingenuity and inventiveness 
of management, labour and the diverse in- 
stitutions representing them. But obviously 
the Government has a major responsibility 
in assuming leadership and acting as a cata- 
lyst in helping resolve national problems...” 


He cited several matters in which he 
thought that research was needed. These 
included: the real impact that has been 
made by the minimum wage law, the train- 
ing and retraining of manpower, and the 
redevelopment of areas where chronic un- 
employment and underemployment have 
existed during good as well as bad years. 


There has been little objective analysis 
and sound evaluation of the impact of a 
minimum wage, Dr. Levitan said. A great 
deal of attention was given to employment 
and wage trends in the steel industry, but 
how much concern was shown about the 
wages paid to workers in the growing 
restaurant industry, in which he estimated 
there were three times as many workers as 
in the steel industry, and that a third of 
them were being paid less than a dollar 
an hour? What would be the effect on the 
economy and on employment of raising the 
wages of all hotel workers, a quarter of 
whom were now getting less than a dollar 
an hour, to a statutory minimum? 


“TI do believe there are just as many 
significant economic and social implications 
in the fact that the large proportion of 
workers in the service industries are getting 
less than a substandard wage, as in the 
fact that some rates in the building trades 
are too high.” He suggested there was a 
need for allocating more research to those 
areas where the social and economic need 
is greatest. 


Manpower Training 


On the question of manpower training, 
the speaker said that research workers had 
been of little use in helping the U.S. Con- 
gress to decide what part government could 
play in retraining workers in a program to 
aid the depressed areas. Referring to the 
“rather disheartening” results of the Armour 
Packing Company’s program for retraining 
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workers displaced by automation, he said 
that in the unfavourable publicity that had 
been given to the results of retraining in 
one of the Armour plants, research workers 
had “made a negative contribution to the 
program.” 

Research workers, Dr. Levitan suggested, 
could help in resolving the conflicts that 
would arise between training programs and 
existing apprenticeship systems set up under 
collective agreements. 


Improving Collective Bargaining 


Finally, he dealt with possible ways of 
improving collective bargaining. He ad- 
mitted that none of these at present ap- 
peared to be particularly promising, but he 
thought that they should not be hastily 
dismissed as impracticable or undesirable. 

One of these ideas was the view of the 
present United States Government that it 
was “the role of government to provide 
guidelines for wage settlements” which 
aimed at keeping the cost of wage settle- 
ments within the bounds of rising produc- 
tivity. The recent settlement in the steel 
industry (L.G., May, p. 499) was a case 
in which the Government’s policy had been 
notably successful, but here “the cards were 
stacked in favour of the Administration 
position.” Dr. Levitan thought that “the 
Administration’s successful efforts in pre- 
venting the rise in the price of steel involved 
more than mere exhortation.” He also 
doubted whether, if business conditions 
continued to improve, other leading unions 
would be “as ready to co-operate as the 
steel union was.” 

The speaker pointed out, however, that 
it would take more than one settlement to 
show the value of the Government’s in- 
sistence on voluntary wage-price restraint. 
It was doubtful whether even now the 
Government’s goal of non-inflationary set- 
tlements was being achieved in industries 
other than steel, he said. 

The construction industry employs at least 
five times as many workers as and at 
higher wages than the steel industry. But 
in this industry settlements were widely 
decentralized and were “reached in liter- 
ally thousands of collective bargaining 
agreements; consequently there is little 
public attention centred upon the impact 
of this industry upon price stability.” 

The “celebrated case” of the electricians 
in New York had attracted widespread at- 
tention, and doubt as to the effect of the 
Administration’s exhortations in the con- 
struction industry was raised by the way 
in which other building crafts in New York 
were following the lead of the electricians 
in asking for a reduction in hours. 
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The speaker said that the U.S. Govern- 
ment seemed to think that the “built-in 
controls” within the economy would be 
effective in restraining unwarranted wage 
and price increases, if the effect of these 
controls were brought home to unions and 
management. Instances of such controls 
were the threat of foreign competition, and 
the substitution of materials. 


New “breakthroughs” in collective bar- 
gaining in which the U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur Goldberg, was also placing 
some hopes included the acceptance by the 
public of the intervention of a third party, 
representing the public, in collective bar- 
gaining. The tripartite Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee had been established 
with this idea in view. 


Those who supported the idea behind 
this committee seemed to hope that the 
part played by the neutral third party, in 
addition to the “national guidelines” that 
he would be expected to follow, would be 
successful in achieving its purpose. 

Dr. Levitan himself appeared to think 
that there was some hope in the idea, but 
he admitted that “thus far, parties in col- 
lective bargaining have shown little incli- 
nation to abdicate their responsibilities to a 
third party or to include neutrals as active 
participants and equals in the negotiations.” 
He also remarked that it was “quite appar- 
ent that the use of neutrals is not gaining 
any rapid acceptability in collective bar- 
gaining.” 

In conclusion he said: “We should not 
jump to the conclusion that present collec- 
tive bargaining institutions and procedures 
cannot be improved upon and made more 
effective. In the past, collective bargaining 
has left its toll in terms of serious economic 
dislocation and considerable inconveniences 
to broad sectors of the population. It be- 
hooves us, as practitioners and researchers 
in the field of industrial relations, to con- 
tinue searching for new ways and new 
breakthroughs to improve the institutions 
of collective bargaining.” 


Discussion 


One of the delegates argued that the 
increasing cost of fringe benefits was a 
factor in the growing unemployment in in- 
dustries like the steel industry and the auto 
manufacturing industry. In the latter in- 
dustry, employers resorted extensively to 
overtime rather than incur the cost of 
fringe benefits connected with hiring new 
employees, he said. 

Dr. Levitan said that the unions’ emphasis 
on fringe benefits was the result of insuf- 
ficient welfare legislation. Medical plans, 
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imcreased unemployment insurance benefits, 
and so on, would reduce the need for bar- 
gaining by unions for fringe benefits. He 
pointed to the United Mine Workers as a 
union that had insisted on high wages at 
the cost of high unemployment, and had 
adopted a policy of getting the most it 
could for its own members with little con- 
cern for the effect on others. 


Another delegate, who thought the union 
could not be blamed for high unemploy- 
ment in the coal industry, said that wages 
alone do not determine the prosperity of 
an industry. If the coal miners in Canada 
were to accept a 50-per-cent reduction in 
wages it would not rescue the industry 
from its difficulties, and a wage reduction 
in the U.S. coal mining industry would not 
result in an increase in employment, he 
said. 


Dr. Levitan admitted that wages were 
not the only factor affecting the situation 
in the coal industry, but he contended that 
the process of mechanization, with the at- 
tendant laying off of miners, would have 
been much slower if there had been no 
militant union that showed no conscious- 
ness of the effect of its collective bargain- 
ing policies on employment. 

In his address Dr. Levitan had mentioned 
a proposal in the United States that legis- 
lation requiring overtime to be paid at 
double time instead of time and a half 


might reduce the amount of overtime and 
spread employment. A_ delegate asked 
whether this might not cause employers to 
raise prices. Dr. Levitan agreed that raising 
of the overtime premium was no substitute 
for full employment. He thought that the 
reason for the widespread use of overtime 
by employers was an economic one, and 
that high fringe benefit costs, a consequence 
of union policies, were a factor. 

Dr. Levitan was asked why the operating 
railway unions in the United States had 
rejected the report of the Presidential Com- 
mission. He said he thought the rejection 
was bargaining strategy. He believed the 
switchmen were satisfied with the report, 
the conductors and trainmen not very 
strongly opposed, but the firemen and 
engineers objected to the report because 
its basic conclusion had been that there 
was no need for firemen. 

Speculating on outcome, he said the car- 
riers might carry out their threat to put 
the recommendations into effect and face 
a strike, and the country might decide to 
see whether it could get along without rail- 
ways for a time. The view of the public 
seemed to be that when there was no fire 
there was no need for firemen. 

He thought both sides had contributed 
to their problems by letting them grow 
for 40 years or so. 





Laval University’s 17th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


The role of specialists and experts in the decision-making and control process 
is subject of study at 1962 conference. More than 400 representatives attend 


(Translation) 


The 17th Industrial Relations Conference 
of Laval University, held in Quebec City 
on April 30 and May 1, studied the role of 
specialists and experts in the decision- 
making and control process. 


More than 400 representatives of indus- 
try, trade unions, governments and univer- 
sities participated in the conference. Con- 
sideration was given to the specialist’s 
purpose, role, and responsibilities in private 
industry, in trade unions and in the Civil 
Service. 


In the absence of Rev. Gérard Dion, 
Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of Laval University, Emile Gos- 
selin presided over the proceedings. 
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The conference was opened by Mgr. 
Louis-Albert Vachon, Rector of Laval 
University, who urged the delegates to place 
all their talents at the service of social 
peace. 


The guest speaker at the closing dinner 
was Dr. Roger Grégoire, of Paris, Coun- 
sellor of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development and Chair- 
man of the former European Productivity 
Agency. 

Emile Gosselin 


Emile Gosselin, interim Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations of Laval 
University, outlined the role of specialists 
and experts in the decision-making and 
control process. This problem was of equal 
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interest to private enterprise, trade unions 
and the Civil Service. 


After having outlined the development of 
industrial organization, Mr. Gosselin pointed 
out that specialists are now being called 
upon not only to implement policy but 
also to help management in determining 
objectives, preparing budgets and establish- 
ing policy. 

In closing, the speaker cautioned against 
a manager’s becoming systematically dubi- 
ous toward specialists and stressed the 
danger of having too many experts, whose 
influence may counterbalance one another’s 
and thus lead to a stalemate. 


Jean-Paul Deschénes 


Jean-Paul Deschénes, professor in the 
Department of Industrial Relations at Laval 
University, said that the specialist must 
compensate for the weaknesses of manage- 
ment in certain special fields. 

In trying to set the problem to be dis- 
cussed during these two days, Mr. Des- 
chénes specified that the consultant is a 
specialist, not a generalist, who must pro- 
vide management with more information on 
any of the variables that management must 
take into consideration before making a 
decision. 

After stressing that authority rests en- 
tirely with management, the speaker ad- 
mitted there were certain fields where the 
specialist may exercise some authority, 
providing that management accepts the 
specialist’s action as its own. 

Mr. Deschénes added that the consultant 
specialist must also have some freedom to 
control, 


Gaston Fournier 


Gaston Fournier, engineer specialist with 
Acton Rubber Ltd., said that management 
must learn to communicate more fully with 
its technicians and share its powers with 
them. 

Mr. Fournier discussed the reason for 
specialists, their role and their respon- 
sibilities. 

He stressed that the profession of engineer 
specialist in management is unusual in that, 
in its present state of development, it cannot 
be adequately taught as such in universities. 
Most of the present engineer specialists in 
management began by specializing in some 
other field, he explained. 


Dr. Eugene Forsey 


Dr. Eugene Forsey, Director of Research 
with the Canadian Labour Congress, first 
examined the role of the specialist within 
trade unions. 
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In stating that the specialist with a trade 
union is a free servant of the labour move- 
ment, Mr. Forsey said that he is an out- 
standing official for three main reasons: 


1. The specialist with a trade union is 
not only an employee, but also a member 
of the trade union movement; he serves 
not only an employer but also a cause, and 
he therefore cannot limit himself exclusively 
to counselling. 


2. Technical specialists are not numerous 
and this means that they have to multiply 
their activities, for instance by making 
speeches and writing articles. 


3. The specialist with a trade union 
must also serve as a counsellor to the entire 
labour world and become for its members 
the advocate of the policy he has just 
recommended to the labour leaders and 
which they have just adopted. 


On the other hand, the speaker said, the 
specialist with a trade union becomes in 
some ways the creator of the emotional and 
intellectual environment of the movement 
of which he is the servant and his role thus 
differs from that of his namesake in the 
service of business or the state. 


Dr. Forsey denied that the specialist 
with a trade union is about to replace the 
elected union leader. Recalling that special- 
ists often neglect to take practical matters 
into consideration, he held that the intelli- 
gent and spirited person who is elected 
as a union leader is endowed with the 
common sense and judgment required to 
appreciate the advice of the specialists. 


Marcel Pepin 


Marcel Pepin, Secretary of the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions, in- 
sisted that the democratic nature of the 
trade union movement ruled out the possi- 
bility that a specialist with a trade union 
could impose his ideas. 


He said that “the first duty of the 
specialist with a trade union is to allow 
those who are qualified to do so to take 
enlightened decisions.” If the advice of 
specialists is so often followed it is not 
because they impose their ideas but rather 
because they understand their environment, 
he said. 

The CNTU Secretary said that the num- 
ber of specialists in the labour movement 
will increase because problems are becoming 
more and more complex. 


Paul Pelletier 


The specialist who directly advises polit- 
ical leaders must have sound and _ intelli- 
gent knowledge in the highest degree of 
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public affairs and relegate to the back- 
ground the fundamentally sound but some- 
times egotistical interests of the particular 
line in which he specializes. 

Otherwise, said Mr. Pelletier, one of the 
three commissioners of the Civil Service 
Commission in Ottawa, the political leaders 
may sometimes be led to take decisions 
detrimental to the general welfare. 


Mr. Pelletier believes that the specialist 
must expand his outlook as he climbs the 
civil service ladder lest he emphasize his 
particular specialization to the detriment 
of other political, sociological or economic 
factors. 

He also suggested that specialists in the 
Civil Service be transferred to administra- 
tive functions at a certain phase in their 
career. 


W. A. Hunter 


Dealing with the role of the specialist 
in private enterprise, W. A. Hunter, of the 
Leatham Simpson Company, held that indus- 
try can no longer be satisfied with con- 
trolling situations but must try to foresee 
and control the very changes of these 
situations. 


He added that management must famil- 
iarize itself with all the techniques so as 
to be able to appraise the recommendations 
of specialists. 

Mr. Hunter said that specialists have 
only a complementary function, as helpers 
to the persons responsible for manage- 
ment. 


Roger Chartier 


Roger Chartier, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations at Laval, the 
final speaker, submitted “a concept of func- 
tional teamwork.” 


Mr. Chartier held that the theory that 
calls for a very sharp distinction between 
the functions of management and _ those 
of specialists does not correspond any more 
to the true situation in large industrial 
firms of today and that there is need for 
a compromise based on functional team- 
work. 


“Specialists in research, development, 
finance, and personnel management and 
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engineering would benefit, in large firms, 
by not being considered any more only as 
specialists without authority to decide 
about anything,” he said. 


Mr. Chartier added that specialists are 
at least equally as important as the pro- 
duction and sales experts, with whom they 
must work on the same footing as team 
mates. 


This new concept of functional teamwork, 
concluded the speaker, will tend to cover all 
the essential jobs and give them the im- 
portance and authority they call for. 


Dr. Roger Grégoire 


In his address at the closing dinner of 
the Conference, Dr. Roger Grégoire, 
specialist with the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, de- 
fined the specialist as the one who has 
the knowledge without having the power 
of decision. 


He added that “the consultant is a 
specialist called upon to give the com- 
petent authority the necessary information 
for making a wise decision.” 


Dr. Grégoire brought out three factors 
that account for the leading role of 
specialists in modern society: the increas- 
ingly complicated nature of the problems 
that face management, the quickened pace 
of increase of technical progress which 
brings about rapid change in the world, 
and the evolution of human relations and 
of the basis of authority. 


The speaker also showed how some 
international institutions, such as the OECD, 
act as actual counsellors to their members. 


A regular study of the economic con- 
ditions and policies of the member states, 
and the steps taken by these countries in 
regard to education and scientific and social 
research, gives rise to common recommenda- 
tions, he said. 

He denounced the mistake of leaders 
who relinquish their powers of decision, 
as well as specialists who, consciously or 
not, use their influence to impose their will. 

Dr. Grégoire said that “if the specialist 


has a great part to play, he is also bound 
to serve.” 
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Working Women of The Netherlands 


Gainfully employed women in The Netherlands number 922,000 and make up about 
22 per cent of the country’s labour force. But critical shortages of female 
labour exist, especially of nurses, teachers, domestics and factory workers 


In The Netherlands there are 922,000* 
gainfully employed women. They make up 
about 22 per cent of the total labour force, 
a lower proportion than in most countries 
in Western Europe. Currently, however, 
there is a critical shortage of female labour, 
particularly of nurses, teachers, domestic 
servants and in occupations in manufactur- 
ing that rely mainly on women workers. 

Where They Work—Agriculture employs 
42,000 women; manufacturing 209,000; 
domestic service 123,000; and other service 
industries, including government, social serv- 
ices, education, health services and the 
armed forces, 310,000. 

The clothing and textile industries to- 
gether employ more than half the women 
working in manufacturing. Large numbers 
are employed in food processing and in 
metal work. Eighteen per cent of the female 
labour force work in retail selling, eight 
per cent in social services, seven per cent 
in teaching and four per cent in nursing. 

Almost all nurses and more than half of 
the teachers in The Netherlands are women. 
The proportion of women in other profes- 
sions is unavailable but the number of 
women graduates of the various professional 
schools indicates prevailing trends. In 1957- 
58, of graduates in pharmacy 42 per cent 
were women, in law 27 per cent, in medicine 
15 per cent, in architecture 10 per cent, in 
veterinary science 7 per cent and in dentistry 
4 per cent. 

Marital Status—Married women make up 
only 14 per cent of all women workers. In 
other words, less than five per cent of all 
married women in the population work for 
pay. Many married women are, however, 
involved in economic activity as wives of 
shopkeepers, farmers, etc., without being in 
paid employment. 

In 1958 the statute laws were amended to 
permit married women to work for the 
national civil service and to teach in the 
public primary schools. There are still, 
however, communities in The Netherlands 
where married women may not be em- 
ployed in the municipal service. 

Married women workers who become 
pregnant receive maternity leave of six 
weeks before and six weeks after confine- 


* Figures are for 1959, the latest available. 
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ment. During this period they are entitled 
by law to 60 per cent of their earnings. 
Very few day nurseries for children of 
working mothers are organized by em- 
ployers at the place of work even where 
large numbers of women are employed. 
Most nurseries are under private auspices 
and are located in the poorer districts of the 
larger towns and cities. 


Part-time |Work—Comparatively few 
women work part-time. The national civil 
service employs some part-time help, but 
only on a temporary basis; some municipal 
governments employ permanent part-time 
workers. Part-time jobs exist in domestic 
service, shops, the post office, the telegraph 
and telephone industry, textile factories, 
laundries, hospitals and schools. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work—The principle 
of equal pay for equal work already applies 
in the national civil service, the local public 
services and in the teaching profession. It 
is not yet generally applied in industry. 

The average wages of women in industry 
are about 40 per cent lower than those of 
men but in recent years women’s wages 
have been increasing at a faster rate than 
men’s. 

In line with the requirements of the 
European Economic Community, The 
Netherlands Government stated in Novem- 
ber 1961 that equality of remuneration will 
be brought about gradually. Conciliation 
officers of the Ministry of Labour have 
been instructed to incorporate a paragraph 
in new collective bargaining agreements 
providing that women’s wage rates: should 
be at least 85 per cent of the male rates. 
The Government is also furthering the use 
of job analysis and classification techniques 
which aim at objective job appraisal. 


Trade Union Activity—Women make up 
on the average only about 5 or 6 per cent 
of the total trade union membership in 
The Netherlands. In some occupations and 
industries where large numbers of women 
work, however, their union membership is 
much higher. For example, in the textile 
and clothing industries, in shops and in 
offices, women make up about 20 per cent 
of union membership; in hairdressing and 
teaching women comprise half the total of 
union members. 
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Older Workers 


Older People—Work and Retirement 


ILO Director-General bases his Report to 1962 session of International Labour 
Conference on problems of work and retirement for older people. Report gives 
Canada credit for educational and research efforts on behalf of older workers 


Challenging problems were laid bare by 
David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization, in his 
Report to the 46th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in Geneva this 
month. He based his Report this year* on 
the problems of work and retirement for 
older people. 


In a comprehensive analysis he explained 
that age in relation to work was an elusive 
question and that the problems arising for 
workers of advancing years were deeply 
affected by a whole complex of factors. 


In several places in his Report, Mr. 
Morse gave credit to Canada for its educa- 
tional activities on behalf of older workers. 
He mentioned specifically the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Older Workers and 
the research projects it had sponsored. 


The Report examined in detail the world’s 
aging populations, the problems and pros- 
pects of older workers in economic life, 
the needs and problems of older people 
no longer at work, and the action taken 
by the ILO in this important area of human 
relations. 


The Director-General pointed out that 
the ILO cannot fail to concern itself with 
the problems of old age in the world today. 
Many of its immediate preoccupations 
touch on these problems—its efforts to 
prevent and abolish discrimination in em- 
ployment and occupation, for example, and 
its continuous endeavours to extend and to 
improve social security coverage and 
standards. 

The world’s population is aging in all 
regions, the Report pointed out. Tremen- 
dous strides made in health and nutrition 
and related fields had not only lengthened 
life, but had also brought about better 
health in the later years of life. Tech- 
nological advance, diminishing the physical 
strain of work, had changed the nature of 
work and the environment in which it was 
done. Changes in family structure and ways 
of living had altered the social framework 
within which the worker grows older. A 
wholly different physiological, psychological, 


* Older People—Work and Retirement. Report of 
the Director-General, I.L.0. to the 46th Session 
International Labour Office, 202 Queen Street, 
Ottawa. 75 cents. , 
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technological and social climate surrounds 
the incidence and problems of old age 
today. 

In commenting on the aging of popula- 
tions, the Director-General explained that 
low fertility, low mortality and high emi- 
gration from an area force populations 
toward “aging.” Conversely, high fertility, 
high mortality and high immigration tend 
to lower the percentage of older people in 
any society and result in a younger popu- 
lation. 

Age becomes a significant factor in a 
worker’s life when, simply because of ad- 
vancing years he begins to find difficulty in 
doing his work or in finding or keeping 
a job. It was at this stage of his career 
that he becomes an “older worker” from 
the standpoint of the world of work, the 
Report stated. 

Mr. Morse pointed out that the employ- 
ment problems that come into being with 
advancing years differ greatly in kind and 
extent from one country to another, but 
they are shared by many nations of the 
world. Older men and women capable of 
useful and productive work, needing to 
work and ready and anxious to do so, tend 
to meet with increasing difficulties as they 
advance in years. 

They may find it hard to adapt to new 
methods and techniques and to keep up 
with the fast-changing industrial society. 
They may find it difficult to maintain the 
rapid pace and rhythm of many kinds of 
work. They may encounter discrimination 
on the job. They may lose their jobs. They 
may find it difficult to get another job or 
to obtain retraining. They may be faced 
with rigid hiring limits. They many find 
that what they have long dreaded is now 
happening to them and that for all practical 
purposes they have been tossed on to the 
“human scrapheap” and that no one has 
much use for or interest in them. 

The older person in the world of work 
faces many problems at a time when he 
is ill-equipped to deal with them, financially 
and otherwise. The Report suggested that 
industry and trade unions could do a great 
deal, separately and collectively, to sort 
out these problems, to eliminate those 
which are the product of imagination and 
prejudice and to work out constructive ap- 
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proaches to those which remain. The com- 
munity, too, had its part to play, particu- 
larly in providing the counselling, retrain- 
ing and placement facilities necessary to 
increase the work adaptability of older 
people in the light of changing job require- 
ments and changing capacities for work. 

Premature withdrawal from work was 
described as a burden on any community 
and an obstacle to economic and social ad- 
vancement. As such it needed to be com- 
batted with unrelenting vigour. Ideally all 
people who wished to go on working and 
who were capable of work should be able 
to find and retain suitable employment. 


Community Effort Needed 

“If this goal is to be reached,” said the 
Director-General, “—and we are still far 
from it in most parts of the world—many- 
sided community efforts are needed to main- 
tain full employment and to enable older 
people to adapt to structural changes in 
employment and to claim their fair share 
of employment Opportunities, not as a priv- 
ilege or a right, but on their own merits 
as workers.” 

In commenting on retirement, Mr. Morse 
suggested that the right to retire needed 
to be established more widely and more 
firmly—and to be established on a sound 
financial footing. The right and the capacity 
to continue working was one thing. The 
right and capacity to retire was another. 

Many old people had to work throughout 
their lives whether they wished to or not. 
They had no practical alternative. The 
leisure they had earned through hard work 
never came to them. Moreover, in many 
countries old people who were retired on 
pensions had great difficulty in making ends 
meet. Their pensions were small and tended 
to lag behind increases in the cost of 
living. He stressed that much remained to 
be done to provide solid old-age security 
in developed and developing countries alike. 

The Report stated that the whole ques- 
tion of the age of retirement was a highly 
individual and human one. Some workers 
aged more quickly than others. The morale 
and welfare of many older persons was 
enhanced by continued gainful activity 
whereas other persons looked forward to 
and enjoyed leisure after many years of 
work. 

The desirability of a relatively low pen- 
sionable age was questioned for many 
reasons. 

First, it was not always or often in the 
best interests of older workers or of their 
national or local communities. 

Secondly, it was not reasonable to ex- 
pect the active members of the population 
to support able-bodied persons who were 
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middle-aged or only slightly beyond middle- 
age. 

Thirdly, the economic contribution of 
older workers was needed to help make 
possible improvements in social policy re- 
lating to youth. 

Finally, a low pensionable age had major 
financial implications, and funds having to 
provide pensions at low ages might run 
into serious difficulties, requiring them to 
take such steps as reductions in the pen- 
sions payable. 

Since many older workers wished and 
were able to continue in gainful activity 
after they reached pensionable age, the 
cost of a pension scheme would be re- 
duced if entitlement to benefit was made 
conditional on retirement from covered or 
gainful activity or if the pension was re- 
duced in respect of earnings. The Report 
stressed, however, that financial consider- 
ations should not dominate social consider- 
ations, though they might influence the 
decisions made. 

An undertaking to retire from employ-~* 
ment might not be discriminatory where 
the pension was high enough to provide a 
real substitute income for lost earnings. If, 
however, the pension failed to provide 
the worker with sufficient income to sup- 
port himself and his family he would have 
no choice but to continue in gainful activity 
as long as he was able. 


ILO Activities 


In describing the activities of the ILO 
in this field, Mr. Morse pointed out that 
the 45th Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva in June 1961 adopted 
a resolution concerning the problems of 
older workers. This resolution called on 
member States to give special attention to 
older workers’ needs in developing economic 
and social programs and in introducing and 
improving social security systems, in order 
to provide older workers with a decent 
standard of living on retirement. 

The Report explained that measures con- 
cerned with retirement and with mainte- 
nance and health care in old age formed 
only one facet of the problem of older 
workers to which the ILO had devoted con- 
tinued attention. Another major area of 
concern had been the employment problems 
with which many workers were faced in 
their later years of work life. 

Two aspects had engaged the ILO’s 
particular attention: the elimination of 
discrimination against older workers in the 
field of employment, and assistance to 
older workers to enable them to meet 
changing conditions more easily, e.g., by 
adapting their skills to changing job re- 
quirements and possibilities. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, May 


Employment rose by 247,000 between 
April and May, and by 169,000 from May 
1961, to an estimated 6,254,000. Increases 
were about normal for the time of year in 
both farm and non-farm sectors. 


Unemployment declined seasonally during 
the month. The May unemployment esti- 
mate, 336,000, was 149,000 lower than that 
in April and 121,000 lower than that in 
May 1961. 

The estimated labour force in May was 
6,590,000, an increase of 48,000, or 0.7 per 
cent, from a year earlier. 

As a proportion of the labour force, 
unemployment was 5.1 per cent in May, 
compared with 7.5 per cent in April and 
7.0 per cent in May 1961. Unemployment 
rates in May were below those of a year 
ago in all regions, the largest decline 
occurring in Quebec. 


Employment 


Employment in all regions and industries 

reflected the general upswing in outdoor 
activities across the country. Of the total 
employment increase during the month, 
about half was in construction and agricul- 
ture. In these and most other industry 
groups, rising employment levels followed 
usual seasonal patterns. 
' Of the 6,254,000 employed, 4,534,000 
were men, 1,720,000 women. Both estimates 
were higher than for April: 4,314,000 men, 
1,693,000 women. A year earlier the esti- 
mates were: 4,395,000 men, 1,690,000 
women. 


Farm employment rose from 627,000 to 
681,000, and non-farm employment from 
5,380,000 to 5,573,000. 


Employment in May was up 2.8 per cent 
from May last year. The largest part of this 
increase was in service and manufacturing. 
Continued strength was apparent also in 
construction and trade. 


Gains over the year were well distributed 
among various manufacturing industries. In 
the durable goods sector, notable expansion 
has occurred in electrical apparatus, ship- 
building, iron and steel, wood products, and 
the automobile and parts industries. Most 
non-durable goods industries have shown 
some employment increase over the year. 

Employment increased seasonally in all 
regions during the month. Gains from a 
year earlier varied from a little less than 2 
per cent in the Prairie region to a little 
more than 4 per cent in Quebec. 
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Unemployment 


Unemployment showed a sharp seasonal 
drop, declining to an estimated 336,000 in 
mid-May. This figure was 149,000 below 
the April estimate and 247,000 below the 
winter peak. 

About half of those unemployed in May 
had been seeking work for three months 
or less. One quarter had been seeking work 
for four to six months. The remaining 
quarter had been seeking work for seven 
months or more. 

Of the 336,000 unemployed in May, 
324,000 were without work and seeking 
work, and 12,000 were on temporary layoff. 

The unemployment total in May was 
down 121,000, or 26 per cent, from a year 
earlier. The number of unemployed men, 
at 285,000, showed a decrease of 112,000 
over the year; the number of unemployed 
women, at 51,000, was slightly lower. 

Regional unemployment rates in May, 
with the May 1961 rates in brackets, were: 
Atlantic 11.1 (12.6), Quebec 6.2 (9.1), 
Ontario 3.4 (5.2), Prairie 3.1 (3.9), and 
Pacific 6.4 (8.1). 


Atlantic 


Employment in the Atlantic region in- 
creased by an estimated 39,000 between 
April and May, from 495,000 to 534,000. 
A normal advance for this period, the 
increase was widely distributed among the 
goods-producing industries, construction and 
manufacturing showing the largest gains. 
The employment increase in manufacturing 
was mainly in sawmilling and fish pro- 
cessing. 

In the service-producing industries, em- 
ployment levels showed little or no change 
during the month. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 52,000, up from 45,000 in April but 
down from 59,000 in May last year. Non- 
farm employment was 482,000, up from 
450,000 in April and from 456,000 in May 
1961. 

Employment in May was higher by 
19,000, or 3.7 per cent, than a year earlier. 
The increase was fairly widely distributed 
among the major industrial divisions. 

Manufacturing employment continued at 
a somewhat higher level than last year, 
with shipbuilding and wood products show- 
ing sizable gains. Employment in the iron 
and steel industry, however, was still sub- 
stantially lower than last year. 

Unemployment in May, 67,000, was 11.1 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
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with 15.7 per cent a month earlier and 
12.6 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended May 19, the Atlantic 
labour force was estimated at 601,000. The 
month before it was 587,000 and the year 
before, 589,000. 


Quebec 


Employment in Quebec increased by an 
estimated 73,000 between April and May, 
close to seasonal expectations. It rose to 
an estimated 1,716,000 from 1,643,000 in 
April and 1,646,000 in May 1961. 

As usual, the largest gain was in con- 
struction. Smaller increases took place in 
forestry and service. Manufacturing employ- 
ment was sustained during the month with 
virtually all component industries showing 
continuing strength. There were small short- 
term layoffs in the aircraft industry, but 
employment in durable goods industries as 
a whole remained firm. 

Employment in agriculture rose to 134,- 
000 from 127,000 in April but was lower 
than the 145,000 in May 1961. Non-farm 
employment increased to 1,582,000 from 
1,516,000 in April and from 1,501,000 in 
May last year. 

Employment in May was higher by 
70,000, or 4.3 per cent, than a year earlier. 
Manufacturing, service and construction 
accounted for most of the year-to-year 
employment advance. Employment was 
much the same as a year ago in forestry and 
mining. 

The improvement in manufacturing was 
widespread. Industries that showed par- 
ticularly strong gains were_wood products, 
electrical apparatus and shipbuilding. 

Unemployment in May was estimated at 
114,000, down sharply from 171,000 in 
April and 165,000 in May 1961. As a pro- 
portion of the labour force, unemployment 
in May was 6.2 per cent, compared with 
9.4 per cent in April and 9.1 per cent a 
year earlier. 

In the week ended May 19, the Quebec 
labour force was estimated at 1,830,000. 
The month before it was 1,814,000 and the 
year before, 1,811,000. 


Ontario 


Employment in Ontario rose by an esti- 
mated 58,000 between April and May, 
which is about the usual increase for this 
time of year. It rose to an estimated 2,313,- 
000 from 2,255,000 in April and 2,266,000 
in May 1961. 

Most of the gain was among men, and 
it stemmed mainly from increased activity 
in agriculture and construction. Smaller 
gains took place in mining and trade. 

Employment in manufacturing was main- 
tained at the high levels of the previous 
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month. Durable goods industries showed 
further strengthening but there were off- 
setting losses in non-durables. The auto- 
motive and electrical apparatus industries 
were particularly active. 


Agricultural employment was estimated 
at 160,000; in April it was 144,000 and in 
May last year, 163,000. Non-farm employ- 
ment was 2,153,000 in May, 2,111,000 in 
April and 2,103,000 in May 1961. 

Employment in May was higher by 
47,000, or 2.1 per cent, than a year earlier. 
The largest increases were in service-pro- 
ducing industries. Smaller, though still sub- 
stantial, gains took place in manufacturing 
and construction. 

Within manufacturing, employment in- 
creased significantly in electrical, iron and 
steel, automotive and wood products indus- 
tries. Mining employment was slightly lower 
than a year ago owing to reduced activity 
in metal mining. 

Unemployment in May was estimated 
at 81,000, which was 3.4 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 4.8 per cent 
in April and 5.2 per cent in May 1961. 

In the week ended May 19, the Ontario 
labour force was estimated at 2,394,000, 
which was 26,000 higher than the estimate 
for April. 
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Prairie 

Employment in the Prairie region in- 
creased by an estimated 65,000, from 
1,067,000 to 1,132,000, between April and 
May. This was a normal rise for this time 
of year but the increase in farm employ- 
ment was somewhat smaller than usual 
owing to late seeding in some areas. 

Non-farm employment showed a strong 
advance. The upturn was particularly strong 
in construction, where increased activity 
was reported in all sectors of the industry 
and throughout the region. 

Employment rose slightly in manufac- 
turing and trade. Plants producing building 
materials were reported to be very active 
during the month. 

Oil drilling was at a low level, but metal 
mining continued to expand. 

Farm employment rose to 310,000 from 
284,000 in April but was still lower than 
the 329,000 in May last year. Non-farm 
employment was 822,000, up from 783,000 
in April and 785,000 in May 1961. 

Employment in May was higher by 
18,000, or 1.6 per cent, than a year earlier. 
Although employment in agriculture de- 
creased over the year, non-agricultural em- 
ployment showed an increase of 37,000. 

Sizable gains occurred in construction, 
manufacturing, finance and service. Employ- 
ment increased slightly in mining but re- 
mained unchanged in transportation and 
trade. 

Unemployment in May was estimated at 
36,000, which was 3.1 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 67,000 (5.9 per cent) 
in April and 45,000 (3.9 per cent) in May 
1961. 

In the week ended May 19, the Prairie 
labour force was estimated at 1,168,000. 
The month before it was 1,134,000 and the 


Pacific 


Employment in the Pacific region in- 
creased seasonally between April and May. 
It rose from an estimated 547,000 to 559,- 
000. 

Much of the expansion was in manufac- 
turing and, as usual at this time of year, the 
largest gains were in sawmilling and food 
processing. 

Employment in the shipbuilding and paper 
products industries continued at the high 
levels of the previous month. Logging oper- 
ations in the coastal areas were intensified, 
but at most interior points, road restrictions 
and difficult hauling conditions continued 
to hamper forestry operations. There was 
no appreciable change in the level of con- 
struction employment. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 25,000 in May, 27,000 in April and 
30,000 in May 1961. Non-farm employment 
rose to 534,000 from 520,000 in April and 
514,000 in May last year. 

Employment in May was higher by 15,- 
000, or 2.8 per cent, than a year earlier. 
The increase was centred largely in the 
service-producing industries, but there was 
also some improvement in manufacturing 
and mining. Wood, paper, iron and steel 
products and shipbuilding were among the 
industries that showed the largest gains 
over the year. 

Activity in metal mining increased sub- 
stantially, mainly because of new export 
markets for copper and iron ore concen- 
trates. 

Unemployment in May was estimated at 
38,000, which was 6.4 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 7.1 per cent a month 
earlier and 8.1 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended May 19, the Pacific 
labour force was estimated at 597,000. The 
month before it was 589,000 and the year 
before, 592,000. 


—Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 1962 























SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
_ LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
St. John's Calgary —}>OTTAWA-HULL 
Vancouver- —}>EDMONTON —->TORONTO 
METROPOLITAN AREAS New Westminster alifax 
Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Montreal 
epine a LEVIS 
—SWIN 
—SWINN IPEG 
Corner Brook Brantford —->GUELPH 
Lac St. Jean —-»> CORNWALL Kitchener 
Moncton Farnham-Granby —>LONDON 
Rouyn-Val d’Or —>»>FORT WILLIAM. —»SUDBURY 
hawinigan PORT ARTHUR 
Sydney —» JOLIETTE 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS SNEW GuASCOW 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Niagara Peninsula 
per cent or more in non- Oshawa 
agricultural activity) Peterborough 
—-»SAINT JOHN 
Sarnia 
— >SHERBROOKE 
—»>TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
—»TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
Riviere du Loup Barrie —->BRANDON 
Moe Olan abc eae nl taeeore —->CHARLOTTETOWN LETHBRIDGE 
Lac Megantic & atham MOOSE JAW 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Ville St. Georges |—->PRINCE ALBERT —>NORTH BATTLEFORD 
per cent or more agricultural) Red Deer —->REGINA 
—}>YORKTON —>}>SASKATOON 
Bathurst Beauharnois Brampton 
Campbellton Belleville-Trenton —>CENTRAL 
Gaspe —->BRACEBRIDGE ee ISLAND 
Montmagny —>BRIDGEWATER rr DRUMBELL: 
Newcastle Chilliwack 
Okanagan Valley —»CRANBROOK _ 5 GODERICH 
Prince George- DAUPHIN Kitimat 
Quesnel DAWSON CREEK Listowel 
Quebec North Shore |——>DRUMMONDVILLE —»> MEDICINE HAT 
Rimouski —->EDMUNDSTON —->NORTH BAY 
St. Stephen —» FREDERICTON —->ST HYACINTHE 
Woodstock, N.B. — }GRAND FALLS St. Thomas 
—> KENTVILLE riceitenterd 
tratror 
MINOR AREAS Lachute-Ste. Therese Swift Current 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Lindsay —>VICTORIAVILLE 
Owen Sound Walkerton 
—}> PEMBROKE —> WEYBURN 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE Woodstock- 
PRINCE RUPERT Tillsonburg 











—»STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Jean 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
—>SUMMERSIDE 
ae 
—>VALLEYFIELD 
—> YARMOUTH 








— >The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 
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Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it Is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area, 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
registrations for employment on file at NES 
offices to paid workers, including those looking 
for jobs, is more than 1.9 per cent or 2.4 per 
cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depend- 
ing on the size and character of the area, 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour de- 
mand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per 
cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job registrations to paid 
workers, All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term ‘“Jabour market’ as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this group- 
ing is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 641. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansyville; Mont- 
real includes Ste Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 


The 110 labour market areas covered in this 


analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada, 


a 
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Collective Bargaining Review Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in May 


On May 30, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the CNR con- 
cluded a new agreement covering approximately 10,000 conductors, brakemen, 
yardmen and switch tenders. The terms of settlement include a total wage increase 
of 8 per cent, to be granted in five steps over a 31-month period, four weeks 
vacation after 25 years of service (previously after 35 years) and changes in 
work rules. 


Before the settlement was reached, the union members rejected the majority 
recommendations of a conciliation board and voted to go on strike. Released 
in April, the majority report of the board had recommended a 64-per-cent wage 
increase over three years, and the minority report a wage increase of 8 per cent 
Over two years. As the strike date set for June 4 approached, the railway 
announced plans for a system-wide layoff in the event of a work stoppage and 
posted layoff notices in Newfoundland. The company and the union, however, 
continued to negotiate and reached an agreement five days before the work 


stoppage was to start. 


At a preliminary meeting of the con- 
ciliation board that had been set up to 
assist in the negotiations between 15 non- 
operating railway unions and the CNR and 
CPR, the companies and the unions agreed 
to resume talks which had been in abeyance 
since February. The board, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice Craig Monroe of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, is 
to hold further meetings early in July. 


In the pulp and paper industry, five major 
agreements covering nearly 7,800 employees 
were negotiated during the month to replace 
contracts that had expired April 30. The 
majority of the employees affected by these 
negotiations are represented by the Paper 
Makers and the Pulp and Paper Mill Work- 
ers. 


Four of the new agreements, signed by 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Great Lakes 
Paper, Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper 
and Ontario Paper, are for a term of one 
year. They provide for a wage increase of 
5 cents an hour and raise the evening shift 
premium from 6 cents to 7 cents and the 
night shift premium from 9 cents to 10 
cents. 


Spruce Falls and Kimberley-Clark signed 
a two-year agreement which increases wages 
by 5 cents an hour each year and provides 
for an additional wage increase of 5 cents 
an hour (10 cents for maintenance classi- 
fications) effective with the introduction of 
continuous seven-day operations. In this 
agreement, shift premiums are increased 
from 6 and 9 cents to 7 and 10 cents the 
first year and to 9 and 12 cents the second 
year. 
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All five settlements provide for higher 
company contributions to welfare plans. 

During May, the Packinghouse Workers 
signed two agreements covering the Burns 
and Company plant in Kitchener, Ont., and 
the company’s plants in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
new agreements, which affect approximately 
2,400 employees, contain terms of settle- 
ment similar to those in the Canada Packers 
and Swift Canadian agreements negotiated 
in April (L.G., May, p. 519). The three 
meat packing companies agreed to increase 
wages by 114 cents an hour over a two- 
year period, to allow two days bereavement 
leave (formerly one day) and to grant four 
weeks vacation after 20 years of service 
(formerly after 25 years). 

Toward the end of May, approximately 
7,500 Ontario truck drivers, loading dock 
workers and mechanics represented by the 
Teamsters union went on strike after reject- 
ing the recommendations of a conciliation 
board in a referendum vote. Sixty-six firms 
whose bargaining agency was the Ontario 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 
were involved in the dispute. 

In the long distance trucking industry 
operating out of Montreal, the strike of 
nearly 1,500 workers that had begun in 
mid-April continued throughout May, with 
no agreement being reached between the 
Teamsters and the companies. It was re- 
ported that the union changed its original 
proposal for a 30-cent-an-hour wage increase 
over three years to 40 cents an hour ex- 
tended over a five-year period. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 
(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Northern Ontario 


American Motors, Brampton, Ont. ........0....006: 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfid. .... 


Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ 
B.C. Electric Railway 


Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. ...............06 


Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. 


Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Dom. Steel & Coal, Sydney, N.S. 
Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ 
DuPontjot Canse Maitland Ontias. eve wiee. + 
Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & New- 

CAStLes GING Bintee: Benes RPA. GH. RATER Aes 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ 


Interior Forest Labour Relations Assn., Southern 
B.C 


Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 
Kkasin Pow seOne] ACs ON tomers sescte havea isesnsacerteencste 


Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. .......0..0.0..... 
INe Wa BIUNSWiICk, MelepnONey,.....sssscevaccasanee. denice ears 
North. Interior Lumbermen’s Assn., B.C. ............ 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... 


Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, 
B.C 


St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. ........cccccseeeeee 


Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., 
Sask. & B.C. 


Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), Sask. 


Union 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Auto. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
C1O/CLC) 


Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered local 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (office & 
salaried empl.) 


Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 
empl.) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During May 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 

Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 

mentaires), Quebec, Que. 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. o..ccccccccccescees 
B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports .............. 
Bldg. maint. & window cleaning contractors, 

Vancouver) -B. Coviie re... 00. BeInISe) _ 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ........cccc.0.00.. 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme & 

Galt Machine, Toronto, Ont. 
CdnsCary Bort William: Ont se eee 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. <.cccccccccsscssescesesses. 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond 

&: Vader; Alta ie? POF SiROy Galas “Tove - 
Cascapedia Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 


Que. 
Cloak Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. 
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Union 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Longshoremen & Warehousemen (ELC) 


Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Empl. Council (Ind.) 
CLC-chartered local 


Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Vic- 


torlaville,, Questa Oh) Wiad ie | Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consumers’ Gas, Toronto, Peterborough, Brock- 

willetéOfnerrcentres Ont e ee Taenewen Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont. 


ur ; Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various), Wancouver & New West- 


aminster; = BiG Rs ee Tent Pee ce kha of Teamsters (Ind.) 
David & Frere, Montreal, Que. ......cccccscsssssesessesss Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .......000.0.0...... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal Que. gate sleet: Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Redcliff, Alta. o...cccccccccccccecesesesee. Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton CULV A tare. eer rer. ce hee nee eS cp LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bdmontong CityagAliag coats t-te cote sme Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ...... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

Raymond 6 (Sits lite s Ques se. Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
B.F. -Goodrich,. Kitchener, Ont... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac (C.P.R.), Quebec, 

QUC Ee an aR SEER RSE Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. ............ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. ................ . Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 





; pensers) 
International Harvester, Chatham, Ont. .............. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K-V.P..-Company, «Espanola; + Ontis ccessctssscsss.-. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. «0.0.0.0... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 
UE, ones escesseeeseressserstacnonseeseecnseaserssestcnsecsasscsosossvsoeree Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ........ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, 


BS CPU COASE Weer eer eis tet rac PE ee eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. .00...0.....ccccceeeee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. 

general freighpyy Ont eos 2. ees ee. Teamsters (Ind.) 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. ...........00000.... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ottawa. ‘\City,fOntas.. Rote. te wes: Public Empl. (CLC) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 

Ouleiogt 2eextes. Loemete. tak: Se oe: Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulpee& papermiills@various) sB.Ce. -tem.nkes... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ........0..0.0..0.. Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
SASK LOM EER OLD see Pai onceestecesegetesans deova owt. ates sca8 Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens & St. Raymond, 

LG pean re Soe es ae ee eee ere ees titra aaee Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Me CAG ANAC Ae WI Cgc eepete’ eoesetiesyss enecera ee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask. ...........0..00.. CLC-chartered local 


Conciliation Officer 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) 

Aluminum °Co.; KingstomoOnty ies. .2ce-. nes aceee tee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BC. Telephone & "subsidiaries ).-..:...-r-scererceree ... B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. ..... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 






Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C@dmmCelaneses Sorel,eOue. wie... eee ee.. Beek Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. .........c:cseccsser-sr U.E. (Ind.) 
Coal Operators’ Assn., Alta. & B.C. oc... ceesee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. .......... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont.of Can. Kingston, Ont acecvasurye, ctr0¥s <2 Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Bre py, Ed Ul Oe mee oct. oyerereeeson Vetteesetenssertesa> Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Electric Auto-Lite, See Ofiterc ee euasurs Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria 
New einer 1B Ch eee eee eee Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fry-Cadbury;, Montreal, ‘Que. ..........:c.sccsscscessceosece Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. .................. Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ........0.....0.. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Johneinglis, LOrontoy Ont eer essseeseccdeeescocssares Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Port Golbomnss Ontstarne Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

S Markets, Hamilton, shawa 
Bore Ont ine nee ee ee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saf , Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 
reodver & Mee WW ostmunster, BCa a. es .... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. ..............8 Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 


Conciliation Board 


C.N.R., C.P.R. & other railways, system-wide ... 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

GaPAReesystemi-wider rete esc: (A etince tenes: ... Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. .............. Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 
hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 





isheries ASSis, B: Cn mrteesee eee ccrcoaes crete acedeass Ureresecaraee United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Phillips Electrical, Beene; Nene). Bit eee eae 1.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Milliken Mine), iot Lake, 
oto See Oe, en eee een eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mines), Algoma Mills, 
Oate re ee : orotate: : io MO iss noes Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Wel- 
(Aric Ut gerne, cet keraraettnn t ers eee cesseennsvens U.E. (Ind.) . 
Victoria. Hospital, London, Ont. ..........0........00000 Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Industrial Inquiry Commissioner 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 


Valley; JBiC., «8 atd dt ee ae Oe eciesss Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. .......c:cc1..scscesceeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ..............0. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ...........cccceseeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 

hospitals), Drummondville & other points, 

UC aecrsnciactrtee ettesb sche EE Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. . Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 





Ontario Hydro, company-wide ............ccccccesssseesseees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. 0.0.0.0... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Ouebeck City... Quciieeeen... ee eee oe cs Municipal & School Empl. (Ind.) (inside empl.) 

Ouebec City Quek). Ree... ee ee eee... eT & School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
empl. 


Work Stoppage 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, 


Ont caOues Burceccsss 2 AURERS «Sete cae hati Teamsters (Ind.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During May 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ABITIBI PowER & PAPER & SuBSIDS., QUE,, ONT. & MAN.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Pup & Paper Mri Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Ortuers: 1-yr agreement covering 3,600 empl. 
—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; evening and night shift premiums increased to T¢ 
and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; company contribution to hospital, medical-surgical 
plans increased by 50¢ for married empl.; labourer’s rate will be $2.03 an hr. 

ALTA. Gov’T. TELEPHONES—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,150 empl.—salary increases of 2% eff. May 1, 1962 plus 2% eff. Nov. 1, 1962; 
hours of work for empl. in Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge reduced to 374 hrs. a wk. 
(formerly 40 hrs.) while empl. in small centres remain on a 40-hr. wk.: operator’s salary in 
small centres will be $175 a mo. , 

ALGOMA ORE PROPERTIES, WAWA, ONT.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3- rT. agreeme: 
covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 44¢ an hr. ebreast as to Aug. i ter one 3¢ an ae 
eff. Aug. 1, 1963; increment increase of 3¢ eff. Jan. 1, 1963; retirement age to be lowered 
from 68 to 65 yrs, by 1964; lowest rate after Aug. 1, 1963 will be $2.05 an hr. 
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AvuTo DEALERS, GARAGES (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—MacuINists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. April it 1962 te Apa 
1, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) eff. April 1, 1963; 
Journeyman mechanic’s rate after April 1, 1963 will be $2.55 an hr. ? 

Burns & Co. (EASTERN), KITCHENER, ONT.—PACKINGHOUSE WKRS. AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. April i 1962 oie She an ne 
eff. April 1, 1963; bereavement leave of 2 days (formerly 1 day), extended to cover mother-in- 
i oe Bee NE 4 ae pe atte o yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) in 

s any provide work clothing eff. July 1 3 : i 
1963 will be $1,984 2a he, g y 1, 1962; labourer’s rate after April 1, 

Burns & Co. (6 PLANTS), WESTERN CANADA—PACKINGHOUSE WKRS, (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,900 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 plus 54¢ an 
hr. eff. April 1, 1963; vacations with pay according to provincial legislation for empl. with 
up to 12 yrs. of service (formerly 15 yrs.); 3 wks vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 15 yrs.); eff. April 1, 1963, 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (previously after 25 
yrs.); 2 days bereavement leave (formerly 1 day); mew severance pay provision for plant or 
department shutdown; male labourer’s rate will be $1.98} an hr. and female labourer’s rate 
will be $1.88 an hr. after April 1, 1963, 

Con. CELANESE, DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE.—TEXTILE Wxrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,900 empl.—settlement pay of $50; wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 
i 1962 plus S¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963; weekly hours of work reduced by up to 5 hrs., 
depending on classification; increases in vacation pay; modified Rand formula adopted for 
the first yr. of the agreement (previously voluntary irrevocable check-off) to be followed 
by the Rand formula in the second yr.; signatories will arrange a new group insurance plan. 

CDN. MARCONI, MONTREAL, QUE.—SALARIED EmMpL. Assn. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
800 empl.—salary increases of 2% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 pilus 2% ‘effective Jan. 1, 1963; 
3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.). 

C.N.R., SysTEM-WiDE—TRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 31 mo. agreement covering 10,000 
empl.—total wage increase of 8% consisting of 1% retroactive to June 1, 1961, 1% retroactive 
to Dec. 1, 1961, 14% eff. June 1, 1962, 24% eff. Dec. 1, 1962 and 2% eff. June 1, 1963; 4 
wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.); changes in work rules. 

COLLINGWoopD SHIPYARDS, COLLINGWooD, ONT.—CLC-CHARTERED Loca: 2-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962, 4¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 
1963 plus 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1963; company contributions to health and welfare plan 
will be $4.75 for single empl. (formerly $4) and $5.75 for married empl. (formerly $5); 
night shift premium increased to 15¢ (formerly 134¢); eligibility for paid holidays will be 
60 days seniority (formerly 90 days); labourer’s rate after Oct. 1, 1963 will be $1.66 an hr. 

GREAT Lakes Paper, Fort WiLiAM, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pure & 
PapeR Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oruers: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage 
increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ 
and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; company contribution to medical, hospital, surgical 
and weekly indemnity plans will be $5.80 for married empl. (formerly $5.30) with contributions 
for single empl. remaining at $3.40; labourer’s rate will be $2.03 an hr. 

IMPERIAL Topacco & SuBsIDIARIES, ONT. & QuE.—Topacco Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 3,500 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 20, 1962 plus 
5¢ an hr. eff. May 9, 1963; weekly hrs. of work reduced from 40 to 374 for shift wkrs. in 
Montreal eff. May 9, 1962 and to 374 for all empl. eff. May 9, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 
10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); improvements in pension, medical and hospitalization 
plan benefits. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER, HAMILTON, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. April 22, 1962, 5¢ an hr. eff. 
April 22, 1963 plus 4¢ an hr. eff. April 22, 1964; female empl. will receive an additional 2¢ 
an hr. eff. April 22, 1964; increment increase of 3¢ eff. April 22, 1964; 2 wks. vacation after 
3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.) in 1963; qualification for full vacation pay reduced 
from 150 to 130 days; 2 days bereavement leave; S.U.B. increased to $24 a wk. (formerly 
$20); max. weekly sick benefit increased to $50 (formerly $42); company will institute group 
ee eee of $2,000 if 75% of empl. subscribe; labourer’s rate after April 22, 1964 will be 

.95 an hr. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (LINEMEN): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—wage increase of 24%; increase in northern allowances; holidays except Remem- 
brance Day falling on Saturday or Sunday will be observed on Monday (formerly only if 
they occurred on Sunday); linemen’s rate will be $2.47 an hr. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TELEPHONE OPERATORS): l-yr agree- 
ment covering 980 empl.—wage increase of 24%; paid holidays except Remembrance Day 
falling on Saturday or Sunday will be observed on Monday (formerly only if they occurred 
on Sunday). 

McCormicx’s L1p., LONDON, ONT.—MILLERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 27-mo. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—weekly hrs. of work reduced from 424 to 40 with maintenance of pay; bereave- 
ment leave provision to include mother-in-law and father-in-law; base rate is $1.79 an hr. 

ONT.-MINNESOTA PAPER, ForT FRANCES & KENOoRA, ONT.—PULP & PAPER MILL WkKRs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,250 empl.—wage increase of S5¢ an hr.; evening 
and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; company 
will contribute up to $6.50 (formerly $6) for medical-surgical and hospital coverage; male 
labourer’s rate will be $2.03 an hr 

ONTARIO PAPER, THOROLD, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Purp & Mit Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & OtTners: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr.; 
evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; 
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wks. vacation after 24 yrs. of service (previously after 25 yrs.); company | contribution to 
crate medical-surgical plan increased by 50¢ for married empl.; labourer’s rate will be 
$2.03 an hr. 

Paciric Press, VANCOUVER, B,C——NEWSPAPER Gump (AFL-CIO/CLC): 27-mo, agreement 
covering 600 empl.—salary increases ranging from $1.69 a wk. to $2.78 a wk. eff. Apr. 1, 1962 
and July 1, 1963; salary increases to raise lower rates to $50 a wk. eff. July 1, 1963, plus special 
adjustments; weekly hrs. for night shift reduced to 364 (previously 374 hrs.) eff. April 1, 1964; 
clerk’s salary will be $50 a wk. f 

Puttures ELECTRONICS, LEASIDE, ONT.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): wage increases of 4¢ 
an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 plus 3¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1963; eff. 1963, empl. with 11-14 yrs. of 
service will receive vacation of 2 wks. plus 1-4 days (formerly 2 wks.); empl. with 15 yrs. of 
service will continue to receive 3 wks. vacation; factory hand’s starting rate after April 1, 1963 
will be $1.56 an hr. 

QuEBEC Hypro, MONTREAL, QUE.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—settlement pay of $110 for empl. hired before July 1, 1961; for 
empl. hired after this date, settlement pay prorated from hiring date to Dec. 31, 1961; wage 
increases of 15¢ to 17¢ an hr, eff. Jan. 11, 1962, 9¢ to 13¢ an hr. eff. May 31, 1962. plus 
6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 10, 1963; evening and night shift premiums of 6¢ and 9¢ respectively; 
weekly hrs. of work reduced from 42 to 40 eff. May 31, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 
30 yrs.); Rand formula introduced; labourer’s rates will be from $1.79 to $1.94 an hr, after 
Jan. 10, 1963. 

Reapy-Mix CoNcRETE (4 Cos.), TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 plus 8¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 
1963: double time for work on Saturday and Sunday (formerly time-and-a-half for Saturday 
and double time for Sunday); driver’s rate after April 1, 1963 will be $2.35 an hr. 

ReGINA GENERAL HosPITAL, REGINA, SASK.—PuBLIc Emp. (CLC) (NON-PROFESSIONAL WERS.) : 
2-yr, agreement covering 750 empl.—salary increases of 24% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 plus 
es a Jan. 1, 1963; hospital maid’s salary will be from $165 to $206.50 a mo. after Jan. 

LOGS: 

Sask. GOVERNMENT—SASK. CiIviL SERVICE (IND.) (LABOUR SERVICES): 1l-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl—wage increase of 23%; labourer’s rate will be $1.56 an hr. 

Scotr CLoTHING, LoNGUEUIL, QuE.—EmpPL. AssN. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—no wage change; empl. with 20 yrs. of service will receive Christmas bonus of 1% of 
their gross pay earned between June 2, 1962 and Nov. 30, 1962; eligibility for Epiphany holiday 
pay reduced from 4 yrs. to 2 yrs. of service. 

SHIRT MANUFACTURERS (VARIOUS), ARTHABASKA, MONTREAL, SHAWINIGAN & ST. HYACINTHE, 
Que.—CLoTHING Wxrs. Fep. (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.wage increases 
of 2¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1961, 2¢ an hr. eff. June 1962, 2¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1963 plus 
2¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1964; 6 paid holidays (formerly 5); vacation pay of 6% after 15 yrs, of 
service; employers’ contribution to pension fund will be 22% of gross earnings (formerly 2%) 
eff. Jan. 1, 1963; closed shop adopted at all plants. 

SPRUCE FALLS & KIMBERLEY-CLARK, KAPUSKASING, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PuLP & PAPER Mitt Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl. 
—wage increases of S5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962 plus S¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963; additional wage 
increase of 5¢ an hr. and special adjustment of 10¢ an hr. for maintenance classifications 
eff. with introduction of continuous 7-day operations; evening and night shift premiums will be 
7¢ and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) eff. May 1, 1962 and will be increased to 9¢ and 12¢ 
eff. May 1, 1963; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 4 wks. vacation pay after 20 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 25 yrs.) eff. May 1, 1962; improvements in company contributions to welfare 
and sick leave plans; labourer’s rate will be 2.08 an hr. 

Toronto City, ONT.—PusLic Empi. (CLC) (INsIpE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,500 
empl.—salary increases of 34% eff. April 1, 1962 plus 3% eff. April 1, 1963; shift bonuses 
anno to 10¢ and 12¢ (previously 8¢ and 10¢); improvements in pension and hospital 

ans. 

Toronto METRO MUNICIPALITY, ONT.—PuBLIC EmpL. (CLC) (OutTsme Empt.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and April 1 
1963; afternoon and evening shift premiums will be 11¢ (formerly 8¢ and 10¢ respectively). 


VANCOUVER City, B.C.—Civic EmpL. (IND.) (OutTsmE Empt.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,300 empl.—wage increases of 34¢ an hr. for labourers and of 4¢ an hr. for tradesmen; 3 
ee Be aceoe ae 6 ue Peon eae ee yrs.); welfare plan grants full pay for 

s of illness an © thereafter teviously 70% of i i 
a day); labourer’s rate will be $2.04 an hr. z WHtiawonesiet seorieaba 


VANCOUVER City, B.C.—Crvic Emp. (CLC) (Inswe Empt.): 1 i 
Y; MPL. LA .): I|-yr. agreement covering 
eis increase of 2% with a minimum of $6 per mo.; clerk typist’s salary will 
Wuite Spor RESTAURANTS, VANCOUVER & VicTorIA, B.C.—EmpL. UNION (IND.): 1-yr. 


agreement covering 625 empl.—merit maximum e i i i 
Se tar ty eit tates for certain occupations increased by 


bd 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at June 15, 1962) 

















Percentage Change 
oe From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................ (000)| May 6, 590 + 1.5 + 0.7 
EnplOved: cre accreted tee tite bet cs (000)| May 6,254 | + 4.1 + 2.8 
Agninulture, 2MO8..00.. Coes. 1a... (000)} May 681 + 8.6 — 6.2 
INOD=22MCUlbUTE he oc. - accuahe b- hy mas eele (000)| May 5,573 + 3.6 + 4.0 
IPataaworkerctccmtaceton: Cerone tte (000)} May 5,086 + 4,2 + 3.7 
At work 35 hours or more............(000)| May 5,450 | +71.0 + 3.2 
At work less than 35 hours........... (000)} May 670 —74.7 + 0.9 
Employed but not at work........... (000)| May 134 —21.2 — 2.9 
Mem] OY CGRP vee tae Bo Sean Gram eC (000)} May 336 —30.7 —26.5 
PAT GAO oe Boa aug ie ys ana ee oe (000)| May 67 —27.2 — 9.5 
CGEHOC te. ne, See ee (000)| May 114 || 33.3. ly =-30°9 
Ontariow, pein tet ee ee eee (000)} May 81 | —28.3 —35.2 
PrainieQey ls LOGO Ey) 2 SERS be) ah (000)| May 36 —46.3 —20.0 
Pacificires.”. Wh kas, Okt |, Ee. Re (000)| May 38 | — 9.5 —20.8 
Without work and seeking work.............. (000)} May 824 —29.1 —26.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000)| May 12} —657.2 —33.3 
Industrial employment (1949=100)............... March 115.1} + 0.3 + 3.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...........| March 109.6 | + 0.6 + 4.5 
TL TAMNIGPAEIONS UA... adel stort ok ree Bh octet» chien oa ae Ist Qtr. 1962 11,762 = — 0.7 
Destined to the labour force.................. Ist Qtr. 1962 5,710 _ + 6.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikesand lockouts £6. .clclostala cass oth + ae... ss May 45 +12.5 —10.0 
IN GOL WORKETSMIN OLVOM erackiososa.s Aukadicupe ss to May 17, 333 +40.6 +33.3 
IAGO eA tL AN AL AUY A casks ohne cacudeceaninickniapr erage «eee May 139, 700 — 2.2 +24.8 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...| March $80.33 + 0.1 + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................... March $ 1.87 | + 0.5 + 2.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........... March 41.0 + 0.5 + 1.7 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...............----0- March $76. 67 + 0.9 + 4.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................. May 130.1 — 0.2 + 0.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1940 = 160) oe Bale. ORT... March W207 | teesO5 abt On? 
Total labour income....................-- $000,000} March 1, 589 + 0.8 + 7.2 
Industrial Production 
Total’ (average 1949=100),...05..004seh ners ess -| ADIL 180.9 | — 1.1 + 9.0 
Miagmuiiactiring A wer ect tat. ERR eae «cc oe April 160.7 0.0 + 8.9 
Durables. 7). ees Pata webs ees as April L612 | EOS +14.0 
INon-durdblesdaresc. duets aeeiiteet.s 203 April 160.3 0.4 + 4.8 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 


Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the 
civilian non-institutional population of working age. (More than 35,000 households chosen by 
area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas in Canada are visited each month). 
The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years 











of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





46th Conference: Agenda and Delegation 


Schedule first discussion on ban on inadequately guarded machinery, second 
discussion on vocational training, final discussion on hours of work. Canadian 
delegation headed by Deputy Minister of Labour. Joe Morris is Worker Delegate 


First discussion was to be held and 
draft instruments submitted regarding an 
international ban on inadequately guarded 
machinery, at the 46th International Labour 
Conference, in Geneva June 6 to 28. 

The Canadian delegation consisted of 
26 members. 

In industrialized countries, it is said that 
an average of one accident out of every five 
or six that occur in factories is caused by 
machinery, prime movers and _transmis- 
sions. Many countries have legislation to 
prevent the use of inadequately guarded 
machines but there is as yet very little 
legislation aimed at preventing the sale 
and hire of inadequately guarded machines. 

The enactment of such legislation is the 
basic purpose underlying the proposed in- 
struments (Convention and supplementary 
Recommendations) prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for the considera- 
tion of the Conference. 

First discussion was also to be held on 
“termination of employment”, second dis- 
cussion on “vocational training” and “equal- 
ity of treatment of nationals and non-na- 
tionals in social security”, and third dis- 
cussion on “hours of work.” 

For his Report to the Conference this 
year, ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
took for a subject the problems encoun- 


tered by older people, while still at work 
and after retirement (see page 636). 


Canadian Delegation 


Deputy Minister of Labour George V. 
Haythorne is the head of the Canadian 
delegation. The other Government delegate 
is John Mainwaring, Labour Attache, Ca- 
nadian Embassy, Belgium. 


Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, is the 
Worker Delegate; T. H. Robinson, Man- 
ager, Industrial Relations, Canadian Inter- 


national Paper Company, is the Employer 
Delegate. 
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Others making up the delegation are: 


Advisers to Government Delegates: R. 
M. Adams, Chief, Labour Management Di- 
vision, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour; W. E. Bauer, First 
Secretary, Canadian Permanent Mission to 
the European Office of the United Nations; 
J. A. Blais, National Director, Family Al- 
lowances and Old Age Security Division, 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare; D. C. Dickson, Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour; Miss L. Gauthier, Third Secre- 
tary, Canadian Permanent Mission to the 
European Office of the United Nations; 
G. G. Greene, Director, Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch, Department 
of Labour; Miss Edith Lorentsen, Director, 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour; 
S. C. H. Nutting, United Nations Division, 
Department of External Affairs; and Guy 
de Merlis, Editor, French Edition, LABouR 
GAZETTE, Department of Labour, who is 
also Secretary to the delegation. 


Substitute Worker Delegate and Adviser: 
Kaimen Kaplansky, Director, International 
Affairs Department, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, and Deputy Worker Member on the 
ILO Governing Body. 


Advisers to Worker Delegate: S. A. Little, 
President, National Union of Public Service 
Employees; W. G. McGregor, Canadian 
Legislative Representative and Chief Agent 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Marcel Pepin, General Secretary, Confeder- 
ation of National Trade Unions; Michael 
Rygus, General Vice-President, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; and W. 
J. Smith, National President, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers. 


Advisers to Employer Delegate: R. B. 
Carpenter, Works Manager, Explosives and 
Ammunition Division, Canadian Industries 
Limited; Jean Pierre Després, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Iron Ore Company of 
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Canada; W. D. H. Frechette, Manager, 
Commercial Intelligence Department, Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association; P. W. 
Hankinson, General Manager, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
J. E. Laflamme, President, Hull Construc- 
tion and Paving Company, Limited; W. J. 
McNally, Manager, Policy Department, Ca- 
nadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Assistant Secretary to the delegation is 
Mrs. G. G. Greene, Deputy Minister’s Of- 
fice, Department of Labour. 


Agenda 


The agenda for the Conference is as 
follows: 

1. Report of the Director-General. 

2. Financial and budgetary questions. 

3. Information and reports on the appli- 
cation of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. 


4. Vocational training (second discus- 
sion). 

5. Equality of treatment of nationals 
and non-nationals in social security (second 
discussion). 


6. Prohibition of the sale, hire and use 
of inadequately guarded machinery (first 
discussion). 


7. Termination of employment (dismissal 
and layoff) (first discussion). 


8. Changes in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Or- 
ganization relating to the number of mem- 
bers in the Governing body. 


9. Hours of work (third discussion). 


10. Revision of the Social Policy. (Non- 
Metropolitan Territories), Convention, 1946, 
by the elimination of the provisions that 
limit its application to non-metropolitan 
territories. 





Sixth Session, Chemical Industries Committee 


Adopts conclusions on two items: teaching of safe practices by audio-visual 
methods, and methods of determining extra rates for shift work and overtime 


The Chemical Industries Committee* of 
the International Labour Organization ended 
its Sixth Session on May 18. The session 
opened on May 7, in Geneva. 

The Committee adopted two series of 
conclusions bearing on the two technical 
items on the agenda for the session: (1) 
Safe practices by audio-visual teaching 
methods in the chemical industries; (2) 
Principles and methods for determining 
extra rates for shift work and overtime in 
the chemical industries. 

Max de la Fuente Locker, Representative 
of the Government of Peru on the Govern- 
ing Body, presided over the session. He 
was assisted by Louis Jullien, French Em- 
ployers’ Delegate, and by W. L. Mitchell, 
United States Workers’ Delegate. 

Government, Employers’ and Workers’ 
delegates from 20 countries, including 
Canada, took part in the session, which 
was attended also by observers from the 
European Economic Community, the League 
of Arab States and international employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. 


The Canadian delegation comprised: 


Government delegates—Harris S. John- 
stone, Assistant Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, head 





*One of the ILO’s industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international indus- 
tries. 
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of delegation; and George G. Blackburn, 
Director, Information Branch, Department 
of Labour. 

Worker delegates—Gordon Mcllwain, 
Canadian Vice-President and Director of 
Organization, International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union, Toronto; and Carl Reimer, 
Canadian Director, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union, Ed- 
monton. 

Employer delegates—O. A. Hutton, Direc- 
tor of Labour Relations, Dominion Tar 
and Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal; and 
John C. McDonald, Manager, Market Re- 
search, Bakelite Division, Union Carbide 
of Canada Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


Teaching of Safe Practices 


In its conclusions on the teaching of 
safe practices, the Committee posed the 
principle that safety should be the concern 
of all ranks in industry and should be one 
of the primary responsibilities of manage- 
ment. 

It pointed out that, at the design and 
construction stages of plant and equipment, 
production processes and the layout of 
workships should be studied with a view 
to ensuring accident-free operation and an 
ergonomically satisfactory working environ- 
ment. (Ergonomics is the science of fitting 
the job to the workers.) 
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The Committee’s conclusions also con- 
tained various suggestions for safety educa- 
tion through basic training and through 
in-plant training programs at all levels— 
management, supervisory staff, workers— 
and all stages of industrial activity. The 
use of audio-visual aids was recommended 
for the teaching and inculcation of safe 
practices. 

Effective but inexpensive visual aids listed 
by the Committee by way of example in- 
cluded the blackboard, tear-off sheets of 
large size paper, illustrated flip-sheets, pin- 
ups, flannel-graphs, magnetic boards and 
photographs. Suggested aids requiring pro- 
jection or other equipment included slides 
and filmstrips, films and television. 


Discussion in the subcommittee set up 
to examine the safety question brought out 
the fact that films on safety, in addition to 
providing straight instruction, could also 
bring home their message by humour or by 
horror. 


The Committee’s conclusions recommend 
the use of colours to identify—-wherever 
possible, in accordance with a standard 
scheme—guards, equipment, the contents of 
pipelines, etc. 

The Committee noted that joint works 
committees had an important part to play in 
propagating safe practices. Such committees, 
the Committee said, should include repre- 
sentatives of management and of workers 
and should be responsible for general advice 
on improving safety, investigating accidents 
and developing safety consciousness. 

The conclusions also covered the contri- 
butions that could be made to safety train- 
ing by government departments and labour 
inspection services, national safety societies 
and institutions, employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in the chemical industries. 

Finally, the Committee listed a number 
of suggestions for action to be undertaken 
by the International Labour Office. These 
suggestions will be considered by the ILO 
Governing Body. One of the suggestions 
called for the production of a manual on 
audio-visual aids and on methods of evalu- 
ating their effectiveness. Another called for 
an enlargement of the ILO’s library of films 
relating to safety. 


Shift Work and Overtime 


In its conclusions relating to extra rates 
for shift work and overtime, the Committee 


set forth certain principles and methods 
for the guidance of governments and of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The Committee noted in the first place 
that shift work often caused inconveniences 
and expense to the worker and disturbed 
the normal conditions of his physical, fam- 
ily and social life. It recognized that where 
such inconvenience existed, there should 
be adequate compensation. 


How is this compensation to be deter- 
mined? The Committee agreed that a 
progressive factor would usually be present. 
For example, it has generally been found 
that the degree of inconvenience is greatest 
in the case of continuous shift work in- 
volving both night and week-end work; it 
exists to a lesser extent in the case of non- 
continuous shift work involving night work 
but normally no week-end work. Under the 
two-shift system, the afternoon shift gen- 
erally entails more inconvenience than the 
morning shift. The Committee held that 
shift payments should in all cases be a fair 
and equitable recompense. 


It was, the Committee observed, gener- 
ally recognized that overtime premium 
rates should be paid (either on a differen- 
tial or on a uniform basis) for time worked 
in excess of normal hours. The Committee 
held that where a differential basis was 
used, rates should increase after a certain 
number of hours had been worked or if 
the overtime involved night work. The 
Committee noted, too, that it was customary 
for enhanced rates to be paid for overtime 
work on Sunday or the equivalent rest day. 

Workers recalled to work after leaving 
the workplace should, according to the 
Committee, be guaranteed wages for a 
minimum number of hours or, alternatively, 
a special payment in respect of each recall, 
the compensation being relative to the in- 
convenience caused. The Committee added 
that overtime rates should apply for the 
hours actually worked in the case of a 
recall. 


Resolutions 


One of the resolutions adopted by the 
Committee called on the Governing Body to 
request the International Labour Office to 
undertake a study on wage and policy 
structure in the chemical industries. The 
resolution specified that the proposed study 
should be presented as part of the General 
Report to the Committee’s Seventh Session. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. 

The Board issued seven certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, ordered two 
representation votes, rejected one applica- 
tion for certification, and gave a decision 
on a request for review under Section 61(2) 
of the Act. 


During the month the Board received 
three applications for certification, one 
application for revocation of certification, 
and allowed the withdrawal of one applica- 
tion for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and labourers employed by Piette 
Transport Inc., Joliette, Que. (L.G., April, 
p. 442). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 91; Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union Local 
106; and General Truck Driver’s Local 938, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and mechanics employed by the 
Toronto Ottawa Valley Express Limited, 
Pembroke, Ont., working in and out of 
Pembroke and Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, 
Que. (L.G., April, p. 442). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union Local No. 880; General 
Drivers, Warehousemen & Helpers Local 
No. 979; Dairymen, Warehousemen, Car- 
tagemen, Truckers and Helpers Local No. 
987; General Teamsters Union Local No. 
181; Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


employees of Canadian Freightways Lim- 
ited, Calgary, Alta., working in and out 
of its terminals in Canada (L.G., April, 
p. 442). 

4. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers Local No. 987; 
General Teamsters Union Local No. 181; 
and Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, warehousemen, and garagemen 
employed by Millar & Brown Ltd., Cran- 
brook, B.C. (L.G., April, p. 442). 

5. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of diesel mechanics 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Que., in its Telecommunica- 
tions Department at various locations in 
Canada (L.G., April, p. 442). 

6. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, on 
behalf of a unit of dock and warehouse 
employees of Overseas Transport Co. Ltd., 
employed on the company’s premises on 
the Fraser River in New Westminster, B.C. 
(L.G., April, p. 442). 

7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
ticket sales agents employed by Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., at Winnipeg, Man., and 
Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., May, p. 530). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers, Local No. 987 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, Tiger Transfer 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., respondent, and Ron- 
ald Patterson, et al, interveners (L.G., April, 
p. 442). The Board directed that only the 
name of the applicant be on the ballot in 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. | 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continud in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada, Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 





the vote, which affected a unit of drivers, 
shopmen, and swampers (Returning Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union 
Local No. 848 of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, applicant, and Atlantic 
Television Co. Ltd. (CFXU-TV), Antigon- 
ish, N.S., respondent (L.G., May, p. 529) 
(Returning Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106; General Truck 
Driver’s Local 938; and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 
91, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicants, Taggart 
Service Limited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent, 
and Taggart Service Limited Employees 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—tor incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement, 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industria] Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Association, intervener (L.G., May, p. 529). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected in the representation 
vote taken by the Board. 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) of Act 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Baton Broadcasting Limited (formerly 
Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting Limited) 
(CFTO-TV), respondent (L.G., April, p. 
442). The Board granted the request for re- 
view with respect to the change in the 
name of the respondent but denied the re~ 
quest that the Board’s order of April 10, 
1961 be varied to include the classification 
of rear-screen projectionist. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, and Building 
Material Employees Local Union No. 362; 
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General Drivers, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers Local No. 979; General Truck Drivers 
Union Local No. 938; Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union Local 605, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees, including 
owner-drivers, employed by Pacific Inland 
Express Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Hill the Mover (Canada) 
Limited, North Stoney Creek, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of dock and shed employees 
employed by the Coastwise Pier Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 


Application for Revocation Received 

Lorne Shepherd, et al, applicant, Fron- 
tenac Broadcasting Company Limited, 
Kingston, Ont., respondent, and the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada, 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board on April 6, 1961 to the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada, in respect 
of a unit of employees employed by the 
company at CKWS-TV in Kingston, Ont. 
(L.G., June 1961, p. 566). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 501, applicant, 
and Coastwise Pier Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (L.G., May, p. 530) (for 
new application submitted since this with- 
drawal, see “Applications for Certification 
Received”, above). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Leamington Transport (Western) Lim- 
ited, Leamington, Ont., and Local 979 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

2. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
Motion Picture Studio Production Techni- 
cians, Local 873, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (Conciliation Officers: 
F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 

3. Civil Service Association of Canada 
(Quebec Harbour Police), and National 
Harbours Board (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Setilements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners Union, Local 802, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(L.G.,aMiays p2n533))). 
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2. Canadian National Railways, Mul- 
grave, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
(L.G., May, p. 533). 

3. Canadian Marconi Company (CFCF- 
TV) Montreal, and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
May, p. 533). 

4. Canadian Arsenals Limited, Long 
Branch, Ont., and Canadian Guards Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(iG) May) p.°533). 

5. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited (Pacific Coast Service) 
(Steward’s Department) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., March, p. 333). 

6. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Pur- 
sers and Radio Telegraph Operators) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., March, p. 
333))5 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendant’s Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 158). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (C. H. Cates & Sons, M. R. 
Cliff, Deeks McBride, Gulf of Georgia 
Towing, Harbour Services, Kingcome Navi- 
gation Co., McKenzie Barge Co., Quat- 
sino Navigation and Straits Towing) Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Unicon 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
April, p. 444). 

2. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and Marine En- 
gineers Local 425 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 53). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with a 
dispute between Rio Algom Mines Limited 
(Nordic Division and Milliken Division) 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and United Steelworkers 
of America (L.G., May, p. 533) was fully 
constituted in April with the appointment 
of Judge Hugh C. Arrell of Hamilton, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Arrell was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, George 
S. P. Ferguson, Q.C., and David Archer, 
both of Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways; Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay: Railway; 


Midland Railway of Manitoba, and Sydney 
and Louisburg Railway Company, and the 
Negotiating Committee representing the 
Associated Non-Operating Unions (L.G., 
May, p. 533) was fully constituted in 
April with the appointment of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice F. Craig Munroe of Van- 
couver as Chairman. Mr. Justice Munroe 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, A. G. Cooper, 
Q.C., Halifax, and David Lewis, Q.C., 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 


the nomination of the companies and 
unions, respectively. 
Conciliation Board Reports Received 

1. Canadian National Railways, and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Sept. 1961, p. 922). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

2. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (certain member companies), 
and Local 400 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (L.G., May, p. 533). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

3. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (certain member companies in 
Quebec), and Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Feb., p. 158). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

4. Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Dominion Shipping Division, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Jan., p. 54). The text of the report is re- 
produced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


General Introduction 
Employees Concerned 


The conclusion of collective agreements 
affects the following groups of employees: 


1. Yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Prairie 
and Mountain Regions, except yardmasters on 
former government railways south of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

2. Yardmasters, former Canadian Govern- 
ment railways south of St. Lawrence River, 
yard foremen, helpers and switchtenders, At- 
lantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions 
combined yard service. 
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3. Conductors, assistant conductors, train 
baggagemen, and trainmen, Atlantic, St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions. 

_4. Express messengers on Newfoundland Di- 
vision, Atlantic Region. 

5. Conductors, Prairie and Mountain Regions. 
_6. Baggagemen, flagmen and trainmen, Prai- 
rie and Mountain Regions. 

7. Freight handlers LCL 
and Mountain Regions. 

8. Yard foremen, helpers and switchtenders, 
Prairie and Mountain Regions. 

9. Yardmen (foremen), yardman (helper) 
engineer and firemen, Ogden Point Dock, 
Victoria, B.C., Mountain Region. 

10. Conductors, trainmen, Thousand Islands 
Railroad Company, St. Lawrence Region. 


service, Prairie 
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INDEX TO REPORT OF BOARD 


General Introduction 
Chapter I—General Background 


Brotherhood Demands or Requests for Amendment 

Company Proposals for Revisions to Collective Agreement 
Chapter II—Method Adopted by Board for Making Report 
Chapter HIJ—Main Brotherhood Proposals Except Wages 


Chapter IV—Ten Company Proposals 


Chapter V—Brotherhood Supplementary eo ee Rules 


A—Eastern Canada 


I—Supplementary Notices—Yard Service 
II—Supplementary Notices—Special to Yardmasters 
I1I—Supplementary Notices—Road Service 


B—Western Canada 
I—Supplementary Notices—Yard 


Il—Supplementary Notices—Road Service (Western Canada)... 


Chapter VI—Wages 
I—Productivity 


II—Restoration of Wage Differentials .... 


Views of Board Chairman 
Recommendation 
General Observations 


Net Result—Brotherhood Proposals: Company Proposals .. , b — 


Minority Report 
The Problem of Wages 
Company Proposals 
Brotherhood Proposals 
“General Observations” 
Addendum 


Appearances for the Company 


Thomas A. Johnstone, Labour 
Relations, Montreal, P.Q. 

Robert C. Sykes, Assistant Manager, Labour 
Relations, Montreal, P.Q. 

Pierre Taschereau, Assistant General Solici- 
tor. 

K. McReynolds, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Maurice A. Cocquyt, Labour Relations Offi- 
cer, Winnipeg, Man. 

Ray St. Pierre, Labour Relations Assistant, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Manager, 


Labour Relations Assistant, 


Appearances at times for the Company 

W. T. Wilson, Vice President, Personnel & 
Labour Relations, Montreal, P.Q. 

E. L. Murray, Industrial. Relations Research, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Graham MacDougall, Solicitor, Montreal, 

rO): 


R. A. Bandeen, Economist, Montreal, P.Q. 


Appearances for the Brotherhood 


G. C. Gale, Vice President, Winnipeg, Man. 

W. P. Kelly, Vice President, Ottawa, Ont. 

F. A. O’Grady, General Chairman, Central 
Region, Toronto, Ont. 

P. LaRochelle, General Chairman, 
dian National Railways, Lines East, 
P:Q: 

H. C. Walsh, General Chairman, Western 
Region, Winnipeg, Man. 

D. Paltiel, Economist, Montreal, P.Q. 

G. McDevitt, Assistant General Chairman, 
Central Region, Toronto, Ont. 


Cana- 
Quebec, 
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Appearances at times for the Brotherhood 

W. G. McGregor, Vice President 

J. Stoltz, Statistician 

C. W. Stanley, Manager, Schedule-Statistical 
Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio 

D. Romani, W. L. Appelquist and B. Theck, 
Assistants, Schedule-Statistical Bureau, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Introduction to Report 


This Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen met with the parties 
in Ottawa on August 24, September 29 and 
30 and October 20, 1961 and in Montreal 
on October 6, 27 and 28, November 9 and 
10, December 1, 2 and 3, 1961 and January 
5 and 6, February 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1962. 

In addition, the Chairman met with 
Senator Roebuck at Ottawa on March 23, 
1962 and with Mr. Meighen in Montreal 
on March 24, 1962 to discuss the recom- 
mendations to be made in this report. 

This Board greatly regrets that in spite 
of every effort it was unable to fulfil its 
primary function in arranging a settlement 
of the issues in, dispute and so must make 
this report. 

For convenience this report is divided 
into separate chapters which deal with 
various phases. 
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CHAPTER I—GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Five Operating Regions 

Formerly there were three operating 
regions on the Canadian National Railways 
known as the Atlantic, Central and Western 
Regions, but the Central and Western 
Regions have now been divided into two 
regions each so that there are presently 
five operating regions as follows: Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Prairie and 
Mountain Regions. 


Seven Collective Agreements Now Open 


This Board is primarily concerned with 
negotiations for the renewal of seven col- 
lective agreements all of which continued 
in effect until May 31, 1961 and with 
respect to which Notices of Revision were 
filed by the Brotherhood on April 1, 1961. 


These seven collective agreements are as 
follows: 

1. Eastern Agreement—covering the former 
Atlantic and Central Regions (now the At- 
lantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions) 
excluding Central Region lines in the U.S.A.) 
and relating to the classifications of conductors, 
assistant conductors, baggagemen, filagmen, 
brakemen, yardmasters and yardmen (yard 
foremen, helpers and switch tenders) totalling 
about 6,170 employees. 

2. Western Conductors’ Agreement—covering 
the former Western Region (now the Prairie and 
Mountain Regions) and relating to the classi- 
fication of conductors approximately 455 in 
number. 

3. Western Trainmen’s Agreement—covering 
the same area as No. 2 above and relating to 
the classifications of baggagemen, flagmen and 
brakemen, some 1260 in number. 

4. Western Yardmen’s Agreement—covering 
the same area as Nos. 2 and 3 above and re- 
lating to the classifications of Yardmen, i.e., 
yard foremen, helpers and switch tenders 
amounting to approximately 1155 employees. 





During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

‘The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge John B. Robinson of 
Haileybury, Ont. He was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, T. R. Meighen, Q.C., of Montreal, 
and Hon. A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., of Toronto, 
nominees of the company and_ union, 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Meighen. The 
minority report was submitted by Senator 
Roebuck. Mr. Meighen also submitted an 
addendum. 

The majority and minority reports, to- 
ee with the addendum, are reproduced 
ere: 
errs 
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5. Western Freight Handlers’ Agreement— 
covering the same areas as Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
above and relating to some 18 LCL freight 
handlers on passenger trains. 


6. Yardmasters’ Agreement—covering the 
whole Canadian National Railways system, 1.e., 
all lines in Canada except for the former 
Canadian Government railway south of the St. 
Lawrence River and relating to the classifica- 
tions of yardmasters and assistant yardmasters 
amounting to some 320 in number. 


7. Express Messengers’ Agreement—covering 
the Newfoundland area only, which is part 
of the Atlantic Region, and relating to the 
classification of express messengers operating 
in passenger trains, some eight in number. 


All of the above mentioned employees 
are represented by the Brotherhood and 
total some 9,386 in number, which figure 
is based upon the average of 12 mid-month 
counts for the year 1960. 

This group of employees, 9,400 in round 
figures, represents approximately 10 per 
cent of the total labour force of the Com- 
pany (actual figure is approximately 9.8 
per cent) as compared with the 72 per cent 
of the total labour force represented by 
the largest group of Company employees 
known as the non-operating group. 


Brotherhood Demands or 
Requests for Amendment 
The Brotherhood demands may be classi- 
fied as follows: 
I. Initial Demands—General 
II. Initial Demands—Special 
III. Supplementary Proposals — Regional 
Rules. 
IV. Demands Deferred by Agreement. 


For reference purposes these demands 
are set out below in the above order. 


I. Initial Demands—General 


The Brotherhood has three general chair- 
men of whom the general chairman, Lines 
East represents the Atlantic Region, includ- 
ing Newfoundland; the general chairman, 
Central Region, represents the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes Region; and the general 
chairman, Western Region, represents the 
Prairie and Mountain Regions. 

The Notices of Revision of the collective 
agreements served upon the Company by 
these three general chairmen, which speci- 
fied the Brotherhood’s initial demands, were 
by and large the same. 


However, these demands varied somewhat 
depending upon what collective agreements 
were concerned and for convenience of 
reference the demands and the collective 
agreements to which they are applicable 
are set out here in tabular form. 
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CHART I—BROTHERHOOD INITIAL DEMANDS—GENERAL 


N.B. The order of listing of these demands has been altered in some cases to assist 


in making comparisons. 


TaBLeE A 
Ten Initial Demands 
(Road Service) 

. Wages—18% increase. 
. Vacations—4 weeks after 20 years. 
. Statutory Holidays—add 1 to make 8. 
. Statutory Holidays—enlarge qualification. 
. Booking Rest—after 8 hours. 
. Interchangeable Rights. 


ADDN fF wWN 


. No Material Change in Collective Agree- 
ment Without Mutual Consent. 


8. Guarantee—spare board 2000 miles per 
month. 


9. Lay Rule—payment after 12 hours. — 
10. Mileage Limitation. 


No comparable demand as Road Service 
is not paid on per diem basis. - 


TABLE C 
Five Initial Demands 
(Yardmaster Agreement) 


1. Wages. — Same as 

2. Vacations. Table A, 

3. Statutory Holidays. items 1, 2 

4. No Material Change. 3 and 7 

5. Shift Differentials. — Same as 
Table B, 
item 9 


Observations with Respect to Chart [— 
The following comments may assist in a 
consideration of Chart I: 


1. Table A lists the Brotherhood initial de- 
mands relating to road service and Table B lists 
the initial demands of the Brotherhood relating 
to yard service. 


2. The first seven demands listed are com- 
mon to both road and yard service and the 
eighth demand is for a guarantee for the spare 








TABLE B 
Nine Initial Demands 
(Yard Service) 


—+ Same as in Table A 


TAWA YD PE 


8. Same as in Table A except guarantee is 16 
days per month. 


No comparable demands as items 9 and 
10 of Table A only applicable to Road 
Service. 


9. Shift Differential 
afternoon shift—10¢ per hr. 
night shift—15¢ per hr. 


board in each case, but in the case of road 
service the guarantee requested is calculated 
on a mileage basis whereas in the case of 
yard service it is based upon a per diem basis. 


3. The demands for an improvement in the 
lay rule and for mileage limitation are peculiar 
to road service whereas the demand for shift 
differentials is peculiar to yard service. 


4. The reason for these differences is, of 
course, due to the fact that road service em- 
ployees are employed to move trains, that is, 
get them over the road as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, with due regard for safety, and conse- 
quently they are paid on a dual basis of pay, 
taking into account both the time worked and 
the mileage run. 


5. On the other hand, yard service employees 
are engaged in preparing trains for movement 
over the road and delivering cars to their final 
destination after arrival at the objective ter- 
minal, and accordingly they are paid on a per 
diem basis based upon an eight-hour work day 
and are paid overtime for time worked outside 
the daily limits. Also, yard service employees 
work upon a shift work basis which includes 
day, afternoon and night shifts. 


CHART JI-—APPLICATION OF INITIAL DEMANDS—GENERAL 


I—TEN INITIAL Collective 
DEMANDS No. Agreement 
Table A 1. Eastern 
(Road Agreement 
Service) 

2. Western 
Agreement 

3. Western 
Agreement 

4. Freight 
Handlers’ 
Agreement 
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Regions Classifications 
Atlantic Conductors 
St. Lawrence Asst. Conductors 
Great Lakes Baggagemen 

Flagmen 
Brakemen 
Prairie Conductors 
Mountain 
Prairie _ Baggagemen 
Mountain Flagmen 
Brakemen 
Prairie _ L.C.L. Freight 
Mountain Handlers on 
passenger 
trains 
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II—NIneE INITIAL 


DEMANDS 
Tabie B 1. Eastern 
(Yard Agreement 
Service ) 
5. Western 
Yardmen’s 
Agreement 
ITI—Five INITIAL 
DEMANDS 
Table C 6. Yardmasters’ 
(Yardmasters) Agreement 


| 
| 


Yardmasters* 
Yard Foremen** 
Yard Helpers** 
Switch Tenders** 


Yard Foremen 
Yard Heipers 
Switch Tenders 


Atlantic 
St. Lawrence 
Great Lakes 


Prairie | 
Mountain 


Yardmasters 
Asst. Yardmasters 


All lines in 
Canada 
except former 
C.G. lines 
South of St. 
Lawrence 





I—Initial Demands—Special 


In addition to the Brotherhood Initial 
Demands of a General Nature, set out in 
accompanying Chart I, the Brotherhood 
served notice on the Company of Two In- 
itial Demands of a more limited nature 
which are here referred to as _ Initial 
Demands—Special, and are as follows: 

1. Extension of Yardmasters’ Agreement to 
Cover Territory South of the St. Lawrence 
River—The proposal here is that the agree- 
ment covering rates of pay and working con- 
ditions of yardmasters and assistant yard- 
masters on lines in Canada (except former 
C.G, railways south of St. Lawrence River) 
be extended to include yardmasters and assist- 
ant yardmasters employed as such south of the 
St. Lawrence River on the Atlantic Region. 


2. Car Retarder Operators—The proposal is 
to revise the memorandum of agreement cover- 
ing car retarder operators and to discuss the 
amendments in conjunction with the notices 
served under existing agreements covering yard 
service employees. 


Ul—Brotherhood Supplementary 
Proposals—Regional Rules 


The Brotherhood demands referred to 
above as Initial Demands—General and 
Special, were all itemized in formal notices 
served by the Brotherhood upon the Rail- 
way on April 1, 1961. 


However in addition to these demands, 
during conferences or negotiations with the 
Railway in April 1961, the Brotherhood 
submitted to the Railway further proposals 
for revision of the regional rules which may 
be summarized as follows: 


East—Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions—Yard supplementary no- 
tice—22 proposals; yardmasters schedule 
rules—10 proposals; road schedule rules— 
25 proposals. 





West—Prairie and Mountain Regions— 
Yard supplementary notice—20 proposals; 
road supplementary notice—17 proposals 
(conductors and trainmen). 


1V—Matters Deferred by Agreement of 
Parties 
By agreement of the parties it was decided 
to defer consideration of the following 
matters until the settlement of the main 
issues between the Railroad and the Brother- 
hood: 


1. Express messengers on Newfoundland 
Division, Atlantic Region—Four Brother- 
hood demands. 


2. Conductors, trainmen, Thousand JIs- 
lands Railroad Company, St. Lawrence 
RKegion—Four Brotherhood demands. 


3. Yardman (foreman), yardman (helper), 
engineer and fireman, Ogden Point Dock, 
Victoria, B.C.—Hight Brotherhood demands, 


Company Proposals for Revisions to 
Collective Agreement 


47 Company Proposals 


In May 1961, during negotiations between 
the parties, the Company submitted some 
47 proposals for revision of the various 
collective agreements as follows: 


1. East (Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions)—(a) Road service—14 pro- 
posals; (b) yard service—Six proposals. 


2. West (Prairie and Mountain Regions) 
—(a) Road service—12 proposals; (b) 
yard service—11 proposals. 

3. Miscellaneous—(a) Yardmasters’ sys- 


tem agreement—One proposal; (b) Express- 
men in Newfoundland Area—One proposal; 


*The yardmasters covered by the Eastern Agreement are only those on former O.G. lines south of the 
St. Lawrence; all other yardmasters are covered by the Yardmasters Agreement, No. 6 above. 


**Yard foremen, helpers and switchtenders in the East, (i.e, 


Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 


Regions) do not have a separate collective agreement but are included in the Eastern Agreement covering 


road and yard service. 
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(c) LCL. freight handlers, passenger 
trains, Prairie and Mountain Regions—One 
proposal; (d) Ogden Point Dock, Victoria, 
B.C.—One proposal. 

However, for the purpose of its presenta- 
tion to this Conciliation Board, the Com- 
pany reduced its proposals from the 47 
mentioned above to 10 principal items 
which are listed below: 


Ten Remaining Company Proposals 

1. Work within _ switching 
wide—i.e., East and West. 

2, Car retarder operators’ agreement—West 
only, ie., Prairie and Mountain Regions. 

3. Rotating spare board—West only, ie., 
Prairie and Mountain Regions—yard service. 


limit—system 


4. Monthly guarantee—East only, i.e., At- 
lantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions— 
passenger trainmen. 

5. Third brakemen on freight trains—West 
only, i.e., Prairie and Mountain Regions—road 
service. 

6. Junction switching rule—West only, i.e., 
Prairie and Mountain Regions—road service. 

7. Trainmen switching at terminals—Hast 
only, i.e., Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions. 

8. Trainmen called for extra service—East 
only, ie., Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions. 

9. Trainmen on work train service released 
for Saturdays and Sundays—system wide, i.e., 
East and West. 

10. Compensation for deadheading—East 
only, ie., Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions, 


CHAPTER II—METHOD ADOPTED BY BOARD FOR MAKING REPORT 


Necessity of Simplified Procedure 


Yt will be noted that Chapter I deals 
largely with a simple outline of the main 
proposals made by each party for revision 
of the various collective agreements and no 
attempt has been made to deal with the 
nature and implications of the proposals. 

Also, the supplementary proposals sub- 
mitted by the Brotherhood have been re- 
ferred to only in passing by specifying the 
number involved without indicating what 
these proposals actually are. 

Thus it is quite apparent that due to the 
number of issues involved, to say nothing 
of their nature or complexity, this Board 
must adopt some simplified method of 
procedure in writing this report in an 
attempt to avoid confusing the reader with 
a welter of detail. 

In this connection the task of the Board 
has been lightened by the action of the 
Company in withdrawing some 37 proposals 
for revision before the Board hearings com- 
menced. 

The Board Chairman had hoped that the 
Brotherhood would similarly withdraw 
many, if not all, of its Supplementary pro- 
posals—Regional rules—before the Board 
was required to write its report. 

However, the Brotherhood Committee 
would not agree to do this although it did 
agree, under considerable pressure from 
the Board Chairman, and for the purpose 
of facilitating a settlement only, to set 
aside most of the Supplementary proposals 
—Regional rules. 

As no settlement was obtained, the whole 
field of the supplementary proposals must 
be dealt with in this report although they 
cover a rather wide field, ranging from a 
proposal that the Company pay for clean- 
ing and repairing the standard watch of the 
employee to a request for a guaranteed 
wage agreement on the basis of supplemen- 
tary unemployment insurance. 
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Scheme Adopted for Board Report 


it is proposed to separate the Brother- 
hood proposals into three main divisions 
and deal separately with each as follows: 


a. Main Brotherhood Proposals—Refer- 
ence to Chart I of Chapter I will indicate 
that in its Initial Demands—General, the 
Brotherhood has 10 proposals relating to 
road service, eight of which relate to yard 
service as well, and there is also one 
proposal peculiar to yard service, viz., shift 
differentials. 


In addition there are two Initial De- 
mands—Special, which are the proposal for 
the extension of yardmasters’ agreement to 
cover territory south of the St. Lawrence 
River and the car retarder operators’ pro- 
posal. 

To these may be added four proposals 
taken from the Supplementary Proposals— 
Regional rules, viz.: health and welfare, 
yardmen’s vacation benefits, composite serv- 
ice and revision of questions and answers to 
Article 147. 

The above Brotherhood proposals, which 
total 17 in number, may be referred to as 
the Main Brotherhood Proposals and are 
listed here for reference purposes as fol- 
lows: 


i. Wages 


2. Vacations—4 weeks after 20 years 

3. Statutory Holidays—add 1 to make 8 

4. Statutory Holidays—enlarge qualification 

5. Booking Rest—after 8 hours 

6. Interchangeable Rights 

7. No Material Change without Mutual 
Consent 

8. Guarantees—Spare Board—road 2,000 


miles per month; yard, 16 days per month 
9. Lay Rule—payment after 12 hours 
10. Mileage Limitation 
11. Shift Differentials—yard only 


12. Extension of Yardmasters’ 
South of St. Lawrence River 


Agreement 
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13. Car Retarder Operator 

14. Heaith and Welfare 

15. Yardmen’s Vacation Benefits 
16. Composite Service 


17. Revision of Questions and Answers to 
Article 147—East only. 


For the sake of convenience it is pro- 
posed to deal separately with the question 
of wages which will be considered in some 
detail in the final stage of this report. 


b. Brotherhood Supplementary Proposals 
—Regional Rules—These consist of some 
57 proposals concerning the East (Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions) 
and some 37 proposals relating to the West 
(Prairie and Mountain Regions). 

However, many of these proposals are 
common to the East and West, reducing 
the number to receive separate consideration 
from 94 to approximately 53 proposals of 
which four have been included in (a) 
preceding. 


The remaining Brotherhood Supplemen- 
tary proposals—Regional rules, some 49 in 
number, will be dealt with in a separate 
chapter of this report. 

c. Company Proposals—The 10 Company 
proposals which are set out in Chapter I 
will all be considered and dealt with in a 
chapter of this report dealing solely with 
Company proposals. 

d. Summary—Accordingly, the proposals 
put before this Board by the parties will be 
dealt with as follows: 


Chapter Three—Main Brotherhood Pro- 
posals except Wages 


Chapter Four —Ten Company Proposals 


Chapter Five —Brotherhood Supplemen- 
tary Proposals 


—Regional Rules 


Chapter Six —Wages. 


CHAPTER III—MAIN BROTHERHOOD PROPOSALS EXCEPT WAGES 


Introduction 


These main Brotherhood proposals, except wages, are 16 in number and will be 


dealt with in the following order: 


Proposal Subject 


1. Vacations 


2. Statutory Holidays 


—4 weeks after 20 years. 


Service to Which 
Applicable 


Road and Yard 


Details 


—one additional paid holiday for 


Yard Service. Yard 
eight paid holidays for Road 
Service. Road 


3. Statutory Holidays 


—in the event a statutory holiday 


falls on an employee’s assigned 
day off or while on annual vaca- 
tion, he will be allowed an addi- 


tional day off with pay. Road and Yard 
4. Booking Rest —Road and Yard Service employees 

may book rest after 8 hours. Road and Yard 
5. Held Away From Home Terminal — amend excessive lay rules to 


(Lay Rule) 


provide payment after 12 hours 


instead of 16 hours. Road only 


6. Interchangeable Rights 


—add rule to provide for inter- 


changeable. rights for Road and 
Yard service employees subject 
to approval by individual General 


Committees. Road and Yard 
7. Guarantees —for spare Trainmen of 2000 miles 

per month. 

for spare Yardmen of 16 days 

per month. Road and Yard 


8. Mileage Limitations 


—a mileage limitation for Road 


service employees to be policed 


by 


_the Company and_ records 
maintained by the 


Company. 


Mileage to be established by re- 
spective General Committees. Road only 


9. Shift Differentials 


—Yardmen and Yardmasters to be 


paid a_ shift differential, after- 
noon shift 10¢ per hour, night 


shift 15¢ per hour. 
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Yard only 
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10. No Material Change 


—contracts to contain clause that 


no material change or alteration 


of 


conditions of 


employment 


shall be made during the currency 
of the contracts unless mutually 


agreed to by both parties. 


11. Extension of Yardmasters’ Agreement—that the Agreement 


Road and Yard 
covering 


Yardmasters and Assistant Yard- 
masters on lines in Canada be 
extended to include Yardmasters 
and Assistant Yardmasters South 


of the St. Lawrence River, At- 
fantic Region. 


—revise Memorandum of Agree- 


12. Car Retarder Operators 


Yard, 
Atlantic Region 


ment covering Car Retarder Op- 


erators. 
—that the entire cost of Health and 


13. Health and Welfare 


Yard 


Welfare be borne by the Railway. 
Contributions to continue while 
the employee is on Workmen’s 


Compensation. 
the Yardmen’s 


14. Yardmen’s Vacation Benefits 


— that 


Road and Yard 
Vacation 


Agreement be the Agreement in 
effect prior to 1958, with amend- 
ment to provide for the extended 


15. Composite Service 


period of vacations. Yard 
—a rule to provide that all straight 

time shifts worked as Yardmaster 

and/or Yardman will be counted 

to make up the 5-day work week. Yard 


16. Revision of Questions and Answers 
to Article 147—East only. 


The order in which these proposals are 
set out above differs slightly from the order 
used for listing these proposals in Chapter 
I but is selected here because, in general, 
it follows the order in which these proposals 
were dealt with in the presentation to and 
negotiations before this Board. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 1—Four Weeks 
Vacation With Pay After 20 Years 


This proposal is applicable to all em- 
ployees represented by the Brotherhood and 
thus covers all road and yard service and 
is system wide in application. 

The present qualifying period for four 
weeks vacation is 35 years but the Com- 
pany had completed settlements before this 
Board commenced its hearings which 
accorded other employees four weeks paid 
vacation after a qualifying period of 25 
years. 

This Board recommends that the present 
qualifying period of four weeks vacation be 
reduced from 35 years to 25 years. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 2—Statutory 
Holidays—One Additional Day for Yard 
Service, Eight Paid Holidays for Road 
Service 
As at present, yard service employees 

have seven paid holidays whereas road 

service employees have none; this proposal 
will be considered separately in respect to 
each service. 
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a. Yard Service Employees—Yard serv- 
ice employees now have seven paid statu- 
tory holidays and this appears to be the 
same number as is enjoyed by the non- 
operating employees including the main- 
tenance of way employees of this Com- 
pany. 

The figures submitted by the Brotherhood 
clearly indicate that the majority of plant 
employees in manufacturing in Canada 
receive eight or more paid holidays, but 
such is certainly not the case in railway 
transportation nor in certain other fields, 
e.g., metal mining in Canada, where the 
majority receives less than eight paid holi- 
days. 

In the field of transportation in Canada, 
excluding air transport, trucking and serv- 
ices incidental to water transport (for the 
reasons given below), the figures are rather 
inconclusive. 

For example, in urban and suburban 
passenger transport, some 72 per cent of 
the non-operating employees apparently 
received eight or more paid holidays, yet 
in interurban bus and coach transport some 
71 per cent of the non-operating employees 
receive one to seven paid holidays. 

The reason air transport is excluded is 
that the Canadian National Railways has 
informed the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa that the figures in the 1960 survey 
as to air tranxport are not accurate. Truck- 
ing and serv ces incidental to water trans- 
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port are excluded because they would 
appear to have less relation to railway 
transportation than urban and suburban 
passenger transport or interurban bus and 
coach transport. 

One factor, which should be given some 
consideration, is that the cost to the Com- 
pany for an extra paid holiday would ap- 
pear to be considerably greater than in 
most manufacturing plants for two reasons: 

1. The railroad as a common carrier is re- 
quired to operate on all statutory holidays so 
that the extra paid holiday would mean not 


only an extra day’s pay for all employees in 
yard service, whether they worked or not, 


but, in addition, the payment of premium rates 
to all yard service employees required to work 
on Remembrance Day (November 11) or 
whatever other day was selected as the eighth 
paid holiday. 

2. Apart altogether from the premium rates 
required to be paid for work performed on 
the statutory holiday, in maintaining the 
operation of the railroad on the eighth statu- 
tory holiday, the cost to the Company of the 
extra day’s pay would, in all probability, be 
considerably greater than the cost to plants 
engaged in manufacturing generally. 

This statement is based upon the figures 
set out in tabular form following—all of 
which are taken from figures supplied to this 
Board by the brotherhood as indicated in the 
footnotes. 


TABLE A—AVERAGE HourRLy EARNINGS 


Male Wage Earners, Durable Goods, Manufacturing and C.N.R. Yard Service 


No. Employed 


Average Hourly Earnings, Male Wage Earners in Durable 


Goods Manufacturing Industries .................. 


C.N.R.—Average Hourly Earnings 


Ward) Forenia tie cst Sise acceso eer: 
Yandel peri ter: arc eee roe dere 


Switchtender 





Sources: 


1961 (May) by CNR, 1959 
WS A $2.036 (a) 
1961 
eee ae 2.59| 1160| 
Pere ROP a 2.36! (b) 2553| (c) 
we ATA 2.01| 241] 


(a) Brotherhood Main Brief, C.N.R.—Restoration of Wage Differentials—Table XT. 
(b) Brotherhood Main Brief, C.N.R.—Restoration of Wage Differentials—Table XIII. 
(c) Brotherhood Main Brief, C.N.R.—History of Dispute, page 21. 


The above figures suggest that the 
weighted average of the average hourly 
earnings for the yard service classifications 
shown on the Canadian National Railways 
amounted to $2.40 in the year 1961. 

It is not suggested that this figure is 
strictly accurate because, for one thing, it 
uses a 1959 figure for the numbers em- 
ployed in the three yard classifications 
concerned. 

Nevertheless, whatever the correct figure 
for the weighted average hourly earnings 
of the three classifications of yard service 
shown may actually be, it is bound to be 
close enough to $2.40 per hour to support 
the conclusion set out in (2) above. 

It may be noted here that the Department 
of Labour Survey figures quoted by the 
Brotherhood in its brief show that in 1960 
in Canada, 97 percent of all employees in 
railway transport, other than the running 
trades (who had none) received one to 
seven paid holidays, one per cent received 
eight paid holidays and two per cent re- 
ceived none. 

Reference may also be made to the fact 
that the non-operating group of employees, 
that represents about 72 per cent of the 
total employees of this Company and is 
probably of the order of 68,000 to 69,000 
employees, now have seven paid statutory 
holidays, but apparently has made no pro- 
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posal for any addition in its current nego- 
tiations with this Company. 

Recommendation—For the above reasons, 
the Board Chairman has come to the con- 
clusion that this Board would not be justi- 
fied in recommending the addition of an- 
other paid statutory holiday to the seven 
already in effect in yard service. 


b. Road Service Employees—Road service 
employees do not now have any paid statu- 
tory holidays and the Brotherhood proposal 
is that they be provided with eight paid 
holidays. 


It appears that the only operating em- 
ployees on the Canadian National Railways 
who now have paid statutory holidays are 
those who are generally assigned to an 
eight-hour day, five-day week, who are em- 
ployed in yard service and paid upon an 
hourly basis—e.g., locomotive engineers in 
yard service. 


Train crews are engaged in passenger or 
freight service with the passenger assign- 
ments generally arranged so that a crew 
leaves home one day, returns the next day, 
and then has a period of leisure varying 
from one to three days depending upon the 
frequency of train service and the mileage 
accumulated on each trip. The days on 
which the train crews will work vary from 
two out of three to two out of five. 
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Regular freight assignments are similar 
to passenger assignments, but generally the 
mileage per trip is less and the requirement 
of working two days out of every three is 
more common. 

Crews working out of a freight pool op- 
erate on a first-in, first-out basis with con- 
siderable fluctuation in the frequency of the 
trips, depending on the traffic. 

Due to the dual basis of pay based upon 
mileage and/or time involved, the train 
crews are paid on what is similar to a 
piece work basis and it is said to be not 
uncommon for road crews to earn two basic 
days pay in a calender day and to work on 
about 20 days per month. 

In 1960 the average hours worked per 
week by train crews was as follows: passen- 
ger crews—39.5 hours, freight crews—34.5 
hours. 

It is said, and not denied, that neither of 
the two major railroads in Canada provides 
road service employees with any paid statu- 
tory holidays nor, apparently, does any 
major railroad in the U.S.A. do so. 

Also, a similar request for paid statutory 
holidays for the locomotive engineers was 
turned down by the Anderson Conciliation 
Board report in the current dispute with 
respect to both major Canadian railroads. 

Recommendation—For the above rea- 
sons, this Board does not recommend the 
proposal of the Brotherhood for the grant- 
ing of any paid statutory holiday to the 
road service employees of this Company. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 3—Statutory 
Holidays—Enlarged Qualification 


The Brotherhood proposal is as follows: 


“In the event a statutory holiday falls on an 
employee’s assigned day off or while on an- 
nual vacation, he will be allowed an additional 
day off with pay. If the Company is unable 
to grant this day within 10 days of the statu- 
tory holiday, the employees will receive an 
additional day’s pay at pro rata rate. Payment 
for statutory holidays to apply to all yardmen 
and yardmasters and yard men, including those 
on the spare board who are available for duty. 
Also to provide when statutory holiday falls 
on Sunday, Monday will be observed for 
contract purposes.” 


This proposal that covers both road and 
yard service and is system wide in scope, 
is designed to secure four objectives, viz.: 


i. An extra day off with pay when a paid 
statutory holiday falls on an employee’s as- 
signed day off while he is on annual vacation. 

ii. An additional day’s pay where time off 
with pay cannot be granted within 10 days 
of the paid statutory holiday. } 

iii. To obtain payment for statutory holidays 
for all road and yard service employees, in- 
cluding those on the spare board who are 
available for duty even though they do not 
work on the statutory holiday. : 

iv. To provide that when the statutory holi- 
day falls on a Sunday, Monday will be ob- 
served as a holiday. 
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Each of these four aspects of this pro- 
posal will be dealt with separately in the 
same order as listed above. 

i. An Extra Day off with Pay when a 
Paid Statutory Holiday falls on an Em- 
ployee’s Assigned Day Off or while he is 
on Annual Vacation—The fact that the non- 
operating group of employees enjoys addi- 
tional payment for statutory holidays, that 
coincide with assigned rest days or the 
vacation period, provides support for this 
request. 


However, the Company contends that, 
generally (with the exception of the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers), contracts, with 
non-operating unions, recognize the prin- 
ciple that not more than one employee 
should receive holiday payment for the 
same shift or assignment. This is carried 
out by not providing any relief for the 
absent employee and thus avoiding the 
pyramiding of costs. 

On the other hand, the Company sub- 
mits that, as a general rule, relief must be 
provided for yard service employees, so 
that, if the Brotherhood proposal is 
accepted, this would result in statutory 
holiday pay both for the employee work- 
ing as well as the employee not working. 

And, indeed, if the regular job holder 
was on vacation when a statutory holiday 
occurred, and the holiday coincided with 
the rest day of the assignment, three em- 
ployees would be entitled to the pay for 
the holiday, vizi—the regular job holder 
on vacation, the relief man on his rest 
day and the swing relief man who would be 
working the assignment. 

Although railroad telegraphers do get 
added pay for statutory holidays that fall on 
rest days or during vacation, and, in their 
case, relief is provided, yet their system of 
wage payment and working rules are some- 
what different, as they are monthly rated 
employees. 

ii. An Additional Day’s Pay where Time 
Off with Pay cannot be granted within 10 
days of the Paid Statutory Holiday—As far 
as I can recollect no attempt was made by 
the Brotherhood to support this aspect of 
this proposal. 

iii. Obtain Payment for Statutory Holi- 
days for all Road and Yard Service Em- 
ployees, including those on the Spare Board 
who are available for Duty even though 
they do not work on the Statutory Holiday 
—I have no recollection of any serious 
attempt by the Brotherhood to support this 
aspect of this proposal. 

iv. Provide that when the Statutory Holi- 
day falls on a Sunday, Monday will be 
observed as a Holiday—In support of this 
aspect of the proposal the Brotherhood 
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referred to a 1960 survey of Canadian 
manufacturing plants which indicated that 
when a statutory holiday falls on a Sunday, 
47 per cent of the employees worked in 
plants where the paid holiday was observed 
on a working day. 

On the other hand, the Company sub- 
mitted that for many years it had observed 
government policy in respect to the observ- 
ance of statutory holidays, and referred to 
the following language as being commonly 
found in agreements between the Company 
and unions, including this Brotherhood: 
“Provided that when any of the above 
holidays fall on Sunday the day substituted 
by the Federal Government shall be ob- 
served.” 

The language quoted above appears in 
the yard portion of the Eastern Agreement 
(Atlantic and Central Regions) between 
this Company and this Brotherhood. 


Recommendation—This Board considers 
that the Brotherhood has failed to establish 
that there are substantial grounds warrant- 
ing the recommendation of this proposal 
in respect to any of the four aspects which 
are referred to above. 

Accordingly, this Board does not recom- 
mend the adoption of this proposal for the 
enlargement of present qualifications for 
statutory holiday pay. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 4—Booking 
Rest.—Road and Yard Service Employees 
may book Rest after Eight Hours 


This proposal is system wide covering 
both road and yard service from coast to 
coast. The present rules provide for book- 
ing rest after 12 hours in both road and 
yard service. 


The Eastern rules for road and yard 
service are as follows: 

Article, 50:(¢a)— 

“Trainmen who have been on duty twelve 
(12) hours or more will have the right to book 
rest at any point on the road, and will resume 
duty when rest period has expired. Men to be 
judges of their own conditions.” 

And Article 117(b)— 

“Yardmen on single crew engines will have 
the privilege of booking rest after they have 
been on duty twelve (12) hours.” 


And there are similar rules in the Western 
agreements covering both road and yard 
service. 


In support of the proposal the Brother- 
hood submits that: 


_ 1, The present rules as to booking rest were 
instituted many years ago when the basic day 
for road and yard service was 12 hours, 

2. The present basic day of eight hours has 
been in effect for 40 years. 

3. All steam locomotives have now been re- 
placed by Diesel-electric locomotives and trains 
are now longer, heavier and operate at greater 
speed, causing greater fatigue and strain for 
the crews and increasing the hazards, 
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4. Yard work is speeded up due to diesel 
yard engines, modern electronic yards, etc., 
with resulting fatigue, strain and hazard for 
yard service employees. 

5. The current speed-up will accelerate as 
time goes and and the proposed change will 
protect the employees being required to work 
excessive hours. 


In opposition to the proposal the Com- 
pany stresses the following points: 


1, The present rules provide for the men to 
be judges of their own condition. 


2. Railroad experience is that in many cases 
employees have booked rest for reasons other 
than fatigue. 


3. Many employees, on arrival at a terminal 
after six or seven hours on duty, do not book 
rest, as they are entitled to do under the 
rules, but start the homebound trip within 
two hours, thus “doubling the road.” 

4. It is common practice for the Brother- 
hood representatives to request the Company 
to adjust regular assignments so the employees 
may “double back” at the turnaround point, 
or to reduce the lay-over time between trips. 

5. In yard service eight hours is a normal 
day’s work and more than eight hours are 
required only in emergency situations, such as 
shortage of staff, shippers requiring expedited 
service, trains running late, etc. 

6. Yard service employees normally work 
an eight-hour day, 40-hour week, which is the 
same as obtains in industry generally. 

7. Generally speaking, employees in industry 
do not have an unqualified right to refuse to 
work overtime scheduled by an employer; yet, 
if the proposal is granted, it would give such 
unqualified right to each employee, represented 
by this Brotherhood, contrary to general in- 
dustrial practice. 


_ 8. The major improvements in the road beds, 
in signalling and centralized traffic control, 
end-to-end and wayside radio, and use of 
diesel power, and other improvements in rail- 
way operating facilities, have not increased 
the strain and fatigue of the road and yard 
crews, but, on the contrary, have greatly re- 
duced hazards, made the work less physically 
demanding, and safer and easier all around. 

9. In the case of road crews, these im- 
provements have enabled them to accumulate 
more mileage, in less time, thus appreciably 
increasing their earnings, and their leisure 
time. 

10. If a road crew completes a trip in, say, 
four hours, the company has no tight to put 
the crew to work for four additional hours, 
to fill out the eight-hour period, accordingly, 
the road crew should have no right to refuse 
duty, by booking rest after the lapse of eight 
hours, if the trip is not completed. 

11. Apart from the above, the Company 
considers the proposal is not designed to pro- 
vide additional rest for the employees, but is 
actually designed to prevent running through 
terminals, i.e., operating over two subdivisions. 

12. As the proposal is framed, any one mem- 
ber of a crew, after eight hours on duty, could 
tie up any train at any location by simply 
advising the despatcher that he had decided 
to book rest. 

13. If safety is the concern of the Brother- 
hood, it may apply to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, which has power under section 
290 (1) () of the Railway Act to limit or 
regulate the hours of duty of any employees, 


with a view to the safety of the public and of 
the employees. 
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It might be mentioned that this Board 
understands that the present rules providing 
for booking rest after eight hours are in 
effect for all running trades on the major 
railroads in Canada. 

Also, a similar proposal by the locomo- 
tive engineers was turned down by the 
Anderson Conciliation Board dealing with 
the current dispute between both major 
Canadian railroads and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


Recommendation—The Brotherhood has 
failed to satisfy this Board that the present 
rest rule does not adequately provide for 
a reasonable degree of rest for the em- 
ployees in road and yard service. 

In addition, the proposed change in the 
rule might very well substantially restrict 
the efforts of the Company to carry out 
its operations in an efficient manner. 

Accordingly, this Board finds that there 
is no justification for recommending any 
changes in the presently existing rest rules. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 5—Held away 
from Home Terminal 


Proposal: “Amend excessive lay rules to 
provide payment after 12 hours instead of 
16 hours.” This proposal is applicable to 
road service only and is system wide, i.e., 
applicable coast to coast to all road service 
employees in unassigned service. 


In the Eastern Agreement the present rule 
reads in part as follows: 

f ene 25—Held Away from Home Term- 
inal— 

Trainmen in umassigned service held at 
other than their home terminal longer than 
16 hours, without being called for duty, will 
be paid one-eighth (4) of the daily rate per 
hour (at the rate applicable to the service 
last performed) for the first eight (8) hours 
in each subsequent twenty-four (24) hours 
thereafter, time to be computed from the time 
crew goes off duty, until the time required to 
report for duty prior to the departure of the 
train on which they resume duty.” 


The Western Agreements covering road 
service include rules of a similar nature. It 
will be noted that the present rules oper- 
ate so that payment for time held away 
from home terminal begins after 16 hours 
and continues on the basis of eight hours 
pay in each 24 hours. 

The Brotherhood supports its request for 
a reduction from 16 hours to 12 hours as 
follows: 

1. The 16-hour provision is archaic in this 
day and age. 

2. The reduction to 12 is required to_protect 
toad service employees against excessive lay- 
over at other than home terminals with con- 
sequent loss of earnings and unwarranted 
expense. 

3. Through efficient operation the Company 
can reduce to a minimum the application of 
the penalty provisions of the rule and reduce 
the employee’s expenses. 
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4. In no other class of employment can 
men be held without pay, at their own ex- 
pense, miles from home, denied the use of 
their time and held subject to the call of 
their employer. 


_ 5. With steam supplanted by diesel locomo- 
tives, the train service employees are held for 
longer periods at away from home terminals. 


6. With diesel power, trains are longer and 
heavier, and crews are held at the away from 
home terminal for accumulation of tonnage, 
so that less trains may be operated, which 
operates to the advantage of the railway, but 
to the disadvantage of the employee. 


7. The yearly expense to the employee for 
lodging and meals at the away from home 
terminal ranges from $695.00 to $950.00, which 
is excessive and is due to these employees 
being held away from home for excessive 
times. 


8. Any lay-away in excess of 12 hours with- 
out pay is a requirement that the employees 
subsidize the railway. 


9. The purpose of the proposal is not to 
obtain extra payment, but, to force the Com- 
pany to get the employees back home, and 
eliminate long lay-overs at away from home 
terminals, with resultant excessive expenses 
for the employees. 


The Company opposed the proposal of 
the Brotherhood upon the following grounds: 


1. Unassigned service is generally operated 
by road crews from a pool or spare board 
on a “‘first-in first-out” basis. Traffic offering 
varies considerably from time to time and 
place to place, so it is not always possible to 
provide short lay-over periods for the crews. 


2. Irregularity of traffic flow brought about 
the adoption of the present rule, which re- 
quires payment after 16 hours, upon an 
hourly basis, so that payment of a basic day is 
provided for each 24 hour cycle held away 
from home terminal, 


3. The pay, provided for by the rule, is 
paid for non-productive time, because the men 
are not on duty during the lay-away period, 
and they perform no work. 


4. The Company denies that the men are 
frequently held for more than a day at a 
time, and the fact is, that seldom are road 
crews held at the away from home terminal, 
for even 24 hours, without being called for 
duty. 

5. The proposal completely ignores the fact 
that several basic days pay may be earned, 
from the time the train crew leaves home, until 
its return, e.g., (two examples were given but 
the first only is shown here): 

Aug. 4/61, No. 407—Joffre to Montreal— 
on duty Joffre 7.45 p.m., off duty Montreal 
3.20 a.m., Aug. 5. Elapsed time, 7 hours, 35 
minutes—paid 197 miles. 

Aug. 5/61, No. 407—Montreal to Joffre— 
on duty 10.15 p.m., off duty Joffre 6.00 a.m., 
Aug. 6. Elapsed time, 7 hours, 45 minutes, 
paid 198 miles. 

Held away time at Montreal—18 hours 55 
minutes—2 hours 55 minutes payable under 
present lay rule = 37 miles. Total elapsed time 
Joffre to Montreal and return—34 hours 15 
minutes (including Jlay-over). Each crew 
member paid for 197 plus 198 plus 37 (lay- 
over) miles = 432 miles. Conductor was paid 
$63.49 for 432 miles and each brakeman was 
paid $55.74. 
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6. In the above example, the total elapsed 
time from the time the train crew left Joffre, 
until it returned to Joffre, amounted to 34 
hours and 15 minutes, of which 15 hours and 
20 minutes was time actually spent while 
travelling on the road and 18 hours and 55 
minutes were spent at Montreal, at the held 
away from home terminal. 


7. If the Brotherhood proposal as to ex- 
cessive lay-over were adopted, it would require 
additional payment of four hours to each 
member of the train crew, representing an 
extra payment of $7.21 to the conductor, for 
a total for the trip of $70.70 and, an extra 
payment to each brakeman of $6.32, for a 
total of $62.06 each. 


8. These extra payments, required by the 
proposal for revision, represent an increase of 
over 11 per cent to be added to what are, 
already, very substantial earnings. 


9. The Company denies the Brotherhood 
statement that the introduction of diesel power 
has resulted in train service employees being 
held for longer periods away from home. 


10. The speed of freight trains has certainly 
increased from the order of 16 miles per hour 
to more than 20 miles per hour, but this has 
meant more time at home for the road crews 
and not less time. 


11. The Company takes issue with the 
Brotherhood statement that the yearly expenses 
of road freight train crews range from $695.00 
to $950.00 because, in most cases, the Com- 
pany provides cabooses or sleeping quarters, 
and the crews can “cook up” in the cabooses 
if they desire to reduce expenses. 


12. In any event, such expenses do not repre- 
sent a complete loss as they may be claimed 
as deductions for income tax purposes. 

This Board understands that the payment 
after 16 hours in the present held away 
from home terminal rule is the standard 
provision not only on both major Canadian 
railroads but also on all major railroads in 
North America. 


It is noted also that the Anderson Concili- 
ation Board, in dealing with a similar re- 
quest for reduction to 12 hours for un- 
assigned service, in the current engineers’ 
dispute with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway, re- 
fused to recommend any reduction in the 
16 hours provision for unassigned service. 


The Anderson Board did recommend 
certain changes in the B.L.E. Western con- 
tract, to make it uniform with the B.L.E. 
Eastern agreement, in regard to held away 
from home terminals, but this was in re- 
spect to engineers on assigned runs only. 

Needless to say, this Board is not con- 
cerned with assigned runs, as the Brother- 
hood proposal before this Board deals with 
time held away from home terminals in 
respect to unassigned service only. 


Recommendation—This Board is not con- 
vinced that the replacement of the steam 
locomotive by diesel-electric motive power 
has increased the time away from home of 
the average road crew on unassigned service. 
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Nor does this Board consider that any 
other substantial grounds have been ad- 
vanced which would warrant a recom- 
mendation to change a rule that appears to 
be of almost universal application in the 
railroad industry in Canada and the United 
States of America. 


Consequently, this Board does not see 
fit to recommend the adoption of the 
Brotherhood proposal or any modification 
of the present lay rules in respect to train- 
men in unassigned service. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 6—Interchange- 
able Rights 


Proposal: “Rule to provide for inter- 
changeable rights for road and yard service 
employees subject to approval by individual 
general committees.” This proposal covers 
both road and yard service and is system 
wide. 


Articles 126 and 131 of the Eastern 
Agreement, that covers road and yard serv- 
ice, already provides for interchangeable 
seniority rights between road and yard 
service on the Atlantic Region. 


The Company has indicated that as a 
general principle it is willing to consider 
the adoption of interchangeable rights, with 
certain reservations and on the express con- 
dition that the Brotherhood will extend 
concessions in respect to Company proposal 
Number 1. 


The reservations by the Company con- 
sist of two matters, viz.: 

1. The Company is unwilling to agree to 
the adoption of interchangeable rights for 
road and yard service employees if it is to 
be subject to the approval of individual general 
committees. In other words, the Company in- 


sists that any change be uniform and be made 
on a system basis. 


2. That, because of particular conditions 
obtaining in Montreal and Toronto (each of 
which constitutes a separate seniority dis- 
trict), these terminals should continue as sepa- 
rate seniority districts and be excluded from 
the interchangeable rights provisions. 


Recommendation—This Board considers 
that there is a measure of agreement be- 
tween the parties as to the desirability of 
the introduction of interchangeable rights 
for road and yard service upon a system 
wide basis. This matter will be further 
dealt with when consideration is given to 
Company proposal Number 1. 

(See “Special Note Covering Interchange- 
able Rights” in Chapter IV.) 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 7—Guarantees 


Proposal: “Guarantee for spare roadmen 
of 2000 miles per month”; “Guarantee for 
spare yardmen of 16 days per month.” This 
proposal covers road and yard service and 
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is system wide in its application. The 
present provisions with respect to spare 
boards read in part as follows: 


Eastern Agreement 

Article 77. “A conductors’ spare board will 
be established at terminals where the earnings 
of conductors on such board will approximate 
not less than the equivalent of 2,600 miles per 
month at through freight rates.” 

Article 78. “Trainmen on the spare board 
will run first-in first-out, and those who lose 
their turn by not being available when called 
will drop to the foot of the spare board. . .” 

Article 137. “A yard foremen’s spare board 
will be established at points where the earn- 
ings of the yard foreman on such board will 
approximate not less than the equivalent of 10 
days per semi-monthly checking period (15th 
and end of month) at yard foreman’s rate.” 

“A yard helper’s spare board will be estab- 
lished at points where the earnings of yard 
helpers on such boards will approximate not 
less than the equivalent of eight days per 
semi-monthly checking period (15th and end 
of month) at yard helper’s rate.” 

Western Agreements 

Article 5, Rule 23. “No more conductors 
will be kept on spare board than it can be 
reasonably expected will make a fair monthly 
wage.” 

Article 5, Rule 26(4) Schedule agreement 
applicable to baggagemen, flagmen and brake- 
men. “The local officers and local chairmen 
will jointly regulate the spare board, so that 
the earnings of spare men will approximate 
not less than the equivalent of two thousand 
(2,000) miles per month at through freight 
rates.’ 


The rules quoted above provide for regu- 
lation of the spare boards but do not con- 
stitute guarantees. 


In support of its proposal for the guaran- 
tees requested the Brotherhood urged the 
following: 


1. Schedule agreements in several regions 
contain rules providing monthly guarantees 
for regularly assigned conductors and _train- 
men in passenger, way treight, work, con- 
struction, mixed train service and in some 
cases in yard service. 

2. Conductors and trainmen in regularly as- 
signed passenger, way freight and mixed train 
service, that is, service having fixed and definite 
starting times, know exactly when they must 
report for duty, unless some unforeseen circum- 
stance arises. 

3. The same is true to a more or less extent 
in work and construction service and in yard 
service where employees have a definite start- 
Ing time. 

4. However, employees in both train and 
yard service marked up on the spare board are 
subject to call at any hour of the day or night. 

5. Employees on the spare board, after they 
have had their rest, must be available for call 
at any time at their normal stopping place. 
If they want to visit somebody, they are re- 
quired to call the railway and advise where 
they will be. If they want to leave the vicinity 
when at an away-trom-home point, they must 
secure permission to do so, 

6. The employee on the spare board may 
be called at any time around the clock but 
whatever the time the call may come, he must 
be available. This uncertainty seriously affects 
family life. 
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7. These employees are not compensated for 
holding themselves available and not being 
used but they are penalized should they miss 
a call. 

8. If the spare board is running slow the 
spare men may wait tor as long as seven days 
to be called tor service and in the meantime 
he receives not one penny. 

9. The guarantees requested amount to pay- 
ment by the railroad to ensure a group of 
capable, qualified men available on call at 
ali times. 

10. With proper supervision and regulation 
the spare lists could be regulated to just what 
the service calls tor and need not be an item 
of added cost to the railroad. 


The Company’s opposition to the pro- 
posal was based largely upon the following: 


1. Strict seniority rules govern the service 
of practically all railway employees including 
the running trades, and all employees enter- 
ing the service clearly understand and accept 
the conditions that on entry an employee per- 
forms relief service until he accumulates suffi- 
cient seniority to hold a regular assignment. 

2. Relief requirements are supplied from a 
“spare board” and the amount of relief work 
required from time to time fluctuates with 
the traffic offering and the requirements of 
the service, including the availability of regular 
personnel. 

3. As these factors cannot be forecast with 
any precision, it is impossible for the Com- 
pany to determine in advance the number of 
employees required tor relief. 

4. However, to minimize irregularity as much 
as possible, spare boards are adjusted at regu- 
lar intervals of a week to 10 days, depending 
on locality, by the local Brotherhood repre- 
sentative in co-operation with the local oper- 
ating officer. 

5. At present an attempt is made to keep 
the spare board at a reasonable level so that 
spare men will earn a reasonable amount, but 
once guarantees were instituted there would 
be no inducement to reduce the spare board, 
as every man on it would be entitled to the 
guarantee whether he worked or not. 

6. The Company says that a spare board 
man does not have to ask permission of the 
Company to leave an away-trom-home point. 
All he need do is to advise the yard office 
where he can be located by telephone. 

7. AS a matter of principle the Company is 
opposed to any torm of guarantee because its 
experience with guarantees has been that 
they cost a good deal of money and may 
seriously restrict the flexibility of operation of 
the railroad. 

8. In addition to this, a guarantee takes 
away any incentive to perform work as it is 
in effect a payment tor services whether per- 
formed or not. 

9. Spare boards for road service for both 
East and West and for yard service in the 
East are all rotating spare boards (first-in, 
first-out regardless of seniority) which results 
in a fair division of work and earnings for 
all spare men on the rotary board. 

10. In the West, however, spare yardmen 
work on a straight seniority board, but the 
Company proposals include a request to in- 
stitute a rotary spare board in the West. 


Brotherhood Supplementary Brief No. 1 
—The Brotherhood Supplementary Brief 
No. 1 at page 11, paragraph 25, after re- 
ferring to the rules providing for regulation 
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of spare boards so that earnings of train- 
men will be not less than 2000 miles per 
month and conductors’ earnings will be not 
less than 2,600 miles per month, proceeds 
to state: 

“Translated into money this means, on the 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 
Regions, $374.92 for conductors and $252.60 
for brakemen; on the Prairie and Mountain 
Regions, $254.60 for brakemen.” 

The Company comment upon this state- 
ment in Company Brief Il, page 66, was as 
follows: 

“These rules have been incorporated into 
the collective agreements at the instigation of 
the Brotherhood and for its own purposes, to 
ensure that the work will be distributed to the 
largest possible number of the Brotherhood’s 
members. The figures quoted are cut-off figures 
and represent the minimum an employee could 
be expected to earn before being cut off. In 
actual practice, however, spare trainmen’s earn- 
ings are much higher.” 

In support of the last sentence, italicized 
above, the Company stated that although 
the spare boards were adjusted to meet 
the miles, yet even “as adjusted”, the 
earnings were good, and filed as an exhibit 
with the Board certain information as to 
brakemen’s spare boards in August, 1961, 
which is reproduced below: 


PAGE 66—BRIEF II 
BRAKEMEN’S SPARE BoarpDs—AucusT 1961 


S.R.B. Gross 
Location Number Earnings 
@hambordgere.to. 438335 $560.07 
454310 526.37 

414007 615.91 

457334 446.93 

Brockvillemerccces, eacntt. 347678 478.81 
738599 411.86 

738159 478.09 

Conductors Spare Board—August 1961 

Oftawaulnceremet once: 306954 491.25 
off 2 days 


When the Brotherhood stated that in 
July and August the spare men would do 
particularly well because of vacations, the 
Company gave the figures for the annual 
earnings of five of these seven men but not 
for the remaining two men, as one was 
hired on June 19, 1961 and the other on 
July 13, 1961. 

The annual earnings figures, which are 
scrambled so they cannot be related to any 
one employee, are as follows: 


Annual Earnings 1961 Pay Periods Booked 
$4,324.93 23 
4,527.82 22 
4,656.42 23 
5,344.05 24 
5,641.47 24 


The Company was not able to say 
whether or not these men had worked all 
year on the spare board or whether they 
may have worked on other assignments. 
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Central Region Spare Boards—One mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood Committee con- 
sidered that the situation might be as the 
Company alleged at larger terminals, but 
that in smaller terminals in the Central Re- 
gions some men on the spare board would 
be “laying-in” without work for five to 
seven days at a time and thus could not 
earn a living wage. 

Reference was made in particular to the 
Allandale and Gravenhurst spare boards, 
and at a subsequent meeting, a list of the 
Gravenhurst spare board was produced, in- 
dicating, for example, that the first man on 
the list had not worked for some 24 days in 
March, and the second man had not worked 
for some 11 days in March 1961. 


The Board Chairman was greatly con- 
cerned about this list as it appeared to be 
impossible for any man losing 24 days work 
in one month to earn anything like a living 
wage. 

Later on the Company filed detailed in- 
formation as to the Brakemen’s spare board 
for Allandale and Gravenhurst for March 
1961 and for August 1961. According to 
this Company information, in March 1961, 
the first man, who was on the Gravenhurst 
spare board for brakeman, did not work 
on 19 days in March, but nevertheless he 
earned the sum of $318.32 for 12 trips and 
averaged 18 hours between trips. 


On the other hand, the second man re- 
ferred to in the Brotherhood list did no 
work on six days in the month, was on 
vacation for 12 days, worked 13 days, and 
earned the sum of $450.03 for March 1961, 
which would of course include his vacation 
pay. 

The records of the same two men for 
the month of August 1961, when also on 
the Gravenhurst spare board for brakeman, 
is as follows: 


First Man Earnings for August 1961 
16 days on work train $584.98 

14 days on vacation Approximate time be- 
1 Sunday tween trips, 10 hours 


31 


Second Man 

21 days work 

1 day deadheading 
7 days no work 

2 days Sunday 


31 





$527.28 
Approximate time be- 
tween trips, 16 hours 





The other material filed by the Company 
with respect to the brakemen’s spare boards 
at Allandale and Gravenhurst, is too lengthy 
to set out here, but it does suggest that the 
earnings of brakemen on these spare 
boards in August 1961 were quite sub- 
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stantial and even in March 1961 the earn- 
ings were considerably above a subsistence 
level. 

Certain information as to the yardhelpers 
spare board at Joffre Yard, Charny, P.Q., 
was filed by the Brotherhood on February 
23 last at a meeting of the Conciliation 
Board concerning the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and this Brotherhood, but this infor- 
mation is not referred to here as it was 
filed after the conclusion of the meetings 
of this Board with the parties in the Cana- 
dian National Railways dispute, and con- 
sequently there has been no time or oppor- 
tunity to have the information analysed and 
afford to the Company an opportunity to 
reply to it. 

Before leaving this matter, it might be 
noted that while there are guarantees in 
certain types of railroad service, it appears 
that there is no provision for guarantees for 
spare board men in either road or yard 
service On any major railroad in Canada or 
the United States. 

Summary—As far as this Board can 
ascertain, the problem as to spare board 
earnings appears to be most acute in 
respect to yardmen’s spare boards. There 
may be similar problems with spare boards 
in road service, but certainly no facts or 
figures to illustrate this were produced for 
this Board. 

One reason for the difference may be 
that the road crews on spare boards can 
Manage to earn more in a short time be- 
cause of the dual basis of pay. 

However, that may be, there is undoubt- 
edly a problem here due to the fact that 
spare board men are used for relief work and 
the demand for their services fluctuates 
greatly depending on the volume of the 
traffic and the availability of regular em- 
ployees. One difficulty is the relative im- 
possibility of accurately gauging in advance 
the changes in traffic volume, and _ this 
factor is enhanced by the impossibility of 
determining in advance how many regular 
men will be absent from duty on weekends, 
holidays and pay days. 

Another difficulty appears to be that, 
traditionally in railroading, the purpose of 
the spare board has been to make men 
available for relief work at straight-time 
rates rather than at penalty rates as would 
be the case if regularly assigned men were 
to be used. 

The whole problem is probably em- 
phasized by the present trend to reduce the 
number of employees in railroading, which 
has caused a “bumping down” movement 
until in many cases men who have been 
accustomed to regular assignments or at 
least regular earnings, are now reduced to 
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the spare board. It is quite understandable 
that such employees, who by this time 
possess considerable seniority accumulated 
over the years, and who have probably as- 
sumed financial commitments based upon 
earnings of previous years, do resent and 
react to the relatively meagre earnings of 
the spare board. 

And this is particularly so, because the 
probability is that, when these same em- 
ployees were relatively junior employees, 
making their way up the seniority ladder, 
economic conditions were more favourable 
for the railroads and there may then have 
been plenty of work available for the spare 
board men. 

The crux of the problem would seem to 
be the proper regulation of the number of 
men on the spare board and it appears 
that in some locations this works out satis- 
factorily whereas in others it does not. As 
these spare boards are regulated jointly 
by the local representative of the Brother- 
hood and the local operating officer of the 
Company, it should be possible to work out 
some reasonable method of adjustment of 
the spare boards to prevent either “flooding 
the board” on the one hand or reducing it 
below a reasonable number on the other 
hand. 

In the opinion of this Board, the pro- 
posed remedy by the Brotherhood is too 
one-sided, as it places the whole burden 
on the Company by obliging it to guarantee 
a minimum wage for every man on the 
spare board. Once this was done, there 
would be an end to joint responsibility and 
in all probability the “guarantee” provisions 
would require the Company to pay men 
on the spare board for service not per- 
formed. 

It does not appear to be reasonable to 
this Board to solve this problem, which at 
present bears upon the shoulders of certain 
employees, by simply shifting the burden 
of it so that it falls to be borne by the 
Company alone, thus relieving the Brother- 
hood and the employees of all responsibility 
for contributing to a solution. 

This is a joint problem and it should 
not be beyond the ingenuity or capacity of 
the parties to these agreements to work out 
a reasonable solution. 


Recommendation—This Board is not 
convinced that the Brotherhood proposals 
as to guarantees are the proper solution to 
the problem of spare board employees, and 
therefore this Board is not prepared to 
recommend the adoption of the Brotherhood 
proposals. 

The conclusion of the Board in this 
respect is supported by the fact that the 
institution of guarantees for spare board 
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employees would represent a completely 
new departure in railway practice on the 
North American continent. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 8—Mileage 
Limitations 

Proposal: “A mileage limitation for road 
service employees to be policed by the 
Company and records maintained by the 
Company, mileage to be established by 
the respective general committees.” This 
proposal relates to road service only and 
is system wide. 

At present, Article 71 of the Eastern 
Agreement provides for mileage regulation 
as follows: 

“The mileage for which trainmen are paid 


will, as far as practicable, be confined to the 
following limitations: 


Passenceiaer aaah = ates 6,000 miles 
IMI CC aake, Se. norsrlay teh. noss 4,300 miles 
TATE 12 lita is etre canteen. ope eee 4,300 miles. 


The number of men on the spare board 
will be regulated by the local officer and the 
local chairmen so that the earnings of spare 
conductors will approximate not less than the 
equivalent of 2,600 miles per month and the 
earnings of spare brakemen not less than the 
equivalent of 2,000 miles per month at through- 
freight rates. 


It is understood that mileage by trainmen 
in different occupations and in different classes 
of service will be combined in computing total 
accumulated mileage. 


Conductors, baggagemen and brakemen will, 
on completion of each trip or day’s work, book 
their correct total accumulated mileage for 
which they are paid from the beginning of their 
month, and shall report to the proper officer 
when the maximum mileage has been made, 
so that provision can be made to relieve them. 
Conductors, baggagemen and brakemen failing 
to book their accumulated mileage at the end 
of trip or day’s work, will not be permitted to 
perform further service until they have done so. 


If a trainman exceeds the maximum mileage 
in any month, he shall add such excess mile- 
age to his mileage for the following month, ex- 
cept where such excess mileage is made on 
account of shortage of men. Arrangements 
will be made between the local chairmen and 
the local railway officers for the relief of men 
in connection with the application of this 
Article. 


The introduction of this Article covering 
mileage regulations does not carry with it any 
privileges in regard to re-arrangements of runs 
Or assignments.” 


Although there are no mileage limitation 
rules as such in the Western Agreements, 
there is an understanding that crew boards 
will be increased or decreased to maintain 
monthly mileages at approximately 4,500 
for pool and unassigned freight service 
and 3,000 for spare board service. 


The Brotherhood stresses the difference 
between mileage regulation and mileage 
limitation, with regulation being designed 
to ensure the earning of a reasonable mini- 
mum of miles per month, whereas limita- 
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tion is designed to set a maximum on the 
amount of mileage per month a road crew 
is permitted to earn. 


Paragraphs 4 and 5 of Article 71 of the 
Eastern Agreement quoted above suggest 
procedure for recording mileage run, but 
the Brotherhood contends that under the 
present rule it is impossible to restrict 
crews and individuals from exceeding the 
mileage limitations set out in paragraph 1 
of Article 71. 


The Brotherhood states that if it requests 
figures as to mileage run, there is a time 
lag of two weeks after the close of the 
pay period (e.g. mileage figures for the 
end of November would be given to the 
Brotherhood on December 15) and by that 
time the damage has been done. 


The Brotherhood submits that in the case 
of the Engineers (BLE) and Firemen 
(BLF & E), when the employee has accu- 
mulated his maximum mileage, which the 
Company records, he is relieved from fur- 
ther service for the balance of the mileage 
checking period. 


The Company opposes the Brotherhood 
proposal upon seven main grounds, as 
follows: 


1. Mileage limitation rules do not benefit the 
Company but add appreciably to direct and 
indirect costs. 

2. The purpose is to spread the available 
work among a greater number of men and 
this is a function the Brotherhood should per- 
form itself. 

3. In assigned service the mileage run is 
fairly constant and it is customary to place 
enough men on the assignment so the monthly 
mileage will not exceed the maximum. 

4. Although there are no mileage limita- 
tions as such in effect in Western Canada, yet 
the miles run are regulated by increasing or 
decreasing at regular intervals the number of 
crews on the various crew boards. 

5. Crew boards are adjusted by the local 
representative of the Brotherhood in co-opera- 
tion with local management so that the Brother- 
hood, in large measure, controls the miles 
run by each crew as well as the number of 
men employed. 

6. The crux of the matter is that enforcing 
the mileage limitations is highly unpopular, and 
the Brotherhood wishes the Company to take 
over the policing function which is now the 
Brotherhood’s responsibility. 

7. Apart from the cost of policing the pro- 
posal which is estimated of the order of 
$75,000.00 per year for Western Canada alone, 
the Company is opposed in principle to rules 
that limit the earnings of employees and tend 
to camouflage the waste of money and man- 
power resulting from the retention of an out- 
moded and absurd system of pay. 


Views of Board Chairman—It cannot be 
denied that unemployment is today a major 
problem which is closely engaging the at- 
tention of the governments of all free so- 
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cieties, especially in the Western hemis- 
phere. Fortunately the situation has 
improved considerably in Canada since a 
year ago, but it is still a matter for con- 
siderable concern, and measures to alleviate 
it, such as the “Do It Now” and Municipal 
Winter Works programs, are widespread. 

In the field of railroad transportation, it 
appears that employment on the railways 
showed a decrease of six per cent or more 
from the first half of 1957 to the first half 
of 1960. During the 12-month period, July 
1959 to June 1960, 4,400 employees were 
laid off by the CNR, of whom 95 were yard 
service employees and 222 train service 
employees. 

The purpose of the proposal is to estab- 
lish mileage limitations to spread the avail- 
able work among a larger number of em- 
ployees and thus reduce unemployment 
among train service employees. 


The Board Chairman is in sympathy 
with the desire of the Brotherhood to spread 
the work and create employment for some 
trainmen who are unemployed because of 
lower traffic levels. 


It is noted that this matter of mileage 
limitation is not a new proposal, because 
the agreement reached between the CNR 
and the Brotherhood on January 23, 1959, 
with respect to the 1958 wage and rules 
submissions, included the following: 

“Western Region—Conductors and Trainmen 
—Supplementary Notice— 


13. Brotherhood’s Item No. 8—Mileage 
Limitation clause to be written on the Region, 
if requested by the Brotherhood.” 

Subsequently, a referendum ballot of the 
membership of the Western Region was 
taken and the membership voted in favour 
of a mileage limitation agreement on the 
basis of 4,000 miles freight, 6,000 miles 
passenger. 

On March 3, 1961, the representatives of 
the Company and Brotherhood agreed upon 
a tentative draft proposal of a mileage 
agreement for Western Canada, but this 
was never implemented due to the Com- 
pany view that the Brotherhood had backed 
away from its undertaking to agree to the 
removal of the third brakeman on trains 
over 59 cars west of Jasper, Alta. 

This Board is not concerned with the 
merits or demerits of the allegations by the 
respective parties to this dispute as to the 
reason for the adoption or non-adoption 
of these two items. However, this Board 
is concerned with the consideration of the 
two proposals themselves based strictly upon 
their own merits. 

The Brotherhood proposal for a mileage 
limitation is dealt with here and the Com- 
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pany proposal for elimination of the third 


brakeman is dealt with in Chapter IV 
following. 
Recommendation—This Board recom- 


mends in principle the adoption by the 
parties of mileage limitations for road ser- 
vice employees. Although it would appear 
that the basis for such mileage limitations 
is already established by Article 71 of the 
Eastern Agreement for the East and by the 
vote of the membership in Western Canada 
for the West, yet this is a matter which 
this Board considers should be negotiated 
by the parties to this dispute. 

This Board further recommends that the 
agreement as to mileage limitation, apart 
from establishing the limitations agreed to 
by the parties, should be designed to 


1, Provide that records of mileage should be 
kept by the Company. 

2. Provide penalties for the individual ex- 
ceeding the limitations. 

3. Require that the Brotherhood assume full 
joint responsibility with the Company, apart 
from the cost of the clerical work involved, for 
enforcing the limitations laid down. 

4. Ensure that any failure to take an em- 
ployee off for mileage at the limitation period, 
which was due to error or oversight in the 
records or by the crew clerk, would not 
result in the Company being subject to pen- 
alty claims. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 9—Shift 
Differentials 

Proposal: “Yard Service employees to be 
paid a shift differential—afternoon shift, 
10 cents per hour; night shift, 15 cents 
per hour.” This proposal relates to yard 
service employees only and is system wide. 

The Brotherhood supports this proposal 
upon the following grounds: 

1. Yard switching is hazardous work under 
the best conditions. 

2. At night and at dusk the hazard is in- 
creased by poor visibility and the difficulty 
of the individual remaining alert and vigilant. 

3. The necessity of carrying a lamp leaves 
only one hand free to hold on to cars when 
riding on the side. 

4. The early hours of the morning are the 
coldest time of the day when physical re- 
sistance is at its lowest. 

5. There is much greater justification for 
shift differentials for yardmen who work ex- 
posed to hazards of icy footing on cars and 
on the ground and to the rigors of the ele- 
ments, than for employees working in the 
shelter of well-lighted comfortable buildings. 

6. In manufacturing in Canada, according to 
a Department of Labour survey as of April 1, 
1959, 92 per cent of the plant employees who 
worked on shift work regularly were paid shift 
differentials. 

7. In June 1960, in Montreal, out of 106 
firms reporting shift work, 105 firms employing 
13,452 employees paid shift premiums of one 
type or another and only one firm employing 
four persons paid no shift premium. (Mon- 
treal Board of Trade Survey, June 1960). 

8. In transportation other than railways, a 
good proportion of the operating employees are 
paid shift premiums for shift work, as below: 
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Work Regularly Shift Digerentigls % Gelumn Il 
7 ona Shift Basis Pai oO 
peers (Column I) (Column II) Column I 
% % 
Ai Peel LAD SPOL te cece ae ee rers: einsaece reas 69 65 94 
Urban and Suburban 
Passenger Transport ........0..:cccccee 69 23 33 
Interurban Bus and Coach 
EPrANSPOLt gue ienete ee tate oe reee eens 54 44 e 
AETV CKCUILG 9s Rene ate meas ee teas 43 15 





(Department of Labour Survey, April 1, 1959) 


9. Even in an “around-the-clock” industry 
such as electric power, gas and water utilities, 
69 per cent of the employees who worked on 
shift-work regularly were paid shift premiums. 

10. In telephone communications, 89 per 
cent of the employees who may be called on 
to work shift work get shift premiums when 
they do shift work. i 

11. In continuous-operations industries such 
as primary iron and steel, chemical products, 
petroleum refining and products, shift prem- 
jums are standard and in these industries, 97 
per cent, 97 per cent and 99 per cent respec- 
tively of the employees who work regularly on 
a shift basis, are paid shift premiums when 
they are so engaged. 

12. We deny the Company assertion that 
shift premiums would impair seniority privi- 
leges. Shift differentials would add to the value 
of seniority because a senior man could then 
choose either day shift work or more money. 

13. In any event this Brotherhood is a better 
guardian of its members’ seniority rights than 
is the Company. 


The Company vehemently opposed the 
shift premium proposal upon many grounds 
of which the principal ones were as follows: 


1. For the past 40 years, no shift differentials 
have ever been paid to any train or engine 
service employees, which includes the yard 
service employees covered by this proposal. 

2. No train and engine service employees 
other than yard foremen and helpers have ever 
been paid a shift differential. 

3. Small differentials in payment for day 
and night work in yard service did exist prior 
to 1916 in the USA for yard foremen and 
helpers only. 

4. In 1916, the eight-hour day was established 
by the U.S. Adamson Act, and the Switchmen’s 
Union requested the elimination of night differ- 
entials on the basis that “the older men should 
have the daylight work and we cannot see 
where there is any difference between the 
service performed.” 

5. In 1918, appearing before the U.S. Board 
of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, 
President Lee of the Brotherhood (B of RT) 
stated: “Let the man choose according to his 
length of service, which one of the shifts he 
wants, and having done so, not to be required 
to suffer by drawing a lesser rate of pay, but 
he should receive the same rate of pay re- 
gardless of what shift he may accept. That is 
my position on that question.” 


6. In consequence, night differentials were 
abolished in 1919, at the initiative of this 
Brotherhood, and from that time until the 
present there has been but one rate for both 
night and day in the USA and Canada. 

7. However, numerous efforts have been 
made by various operating Brotherhoods since 
1919 to re-introduce night differentials, but 
without success, 
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8. For example, efforts were so made in the 
1946 and 1948 US rules cases (in which en- 
gineers, firemen and yardmen were involved) 
to restore night differentials but with no 
success, 

9. The matter of night differentials (between 
the hours of 6.00 p.m. and 6.00 a.m.) is 
presently a subject of consideration by a Presi- 
dential Commission now holding sessions in 
Washington, D.C. ee 

10. In most cases where night differentials 
are paid in industry, management has the 
option of scheduling the work on the day shift 
or on other shifts, and the differential is an 
inducement to the Company to program the 
work for the day shift. 

11. As a rule, afternoon and night shift 
differentials are not paid in industry where 
production requirements necessitate a seven- 
day continuous operation, because in these 
cases, around-the-clock operation is required if 
service or production is to be delivered on an 
efficient basis. 

12. Railroads, unlike manufacturing plants, 
cannot stockpile production and must be op- 
erated at all hours of the day or night as a 
matter of public convenience and necessity, 
so this Company cannot regulate hours of 
employment as between day and night shifts 
for train service employees. 

13. The Company must assign to shifts 
around the clock not only train and engine 
service employees, but also those classes of 
employees who perform work relating to the 
operation of trains, e.g., train despatchers, yard- 
masters, telegraphers, levermen, ticket clerks, 
yard office staffs, gatemen, telephone switch- 
board operators, baggage room staffs, janitors, 
cleaners, patrolmen, watchmen, signal main- 
tainers, power plant employees, engine-house 
forces, car inspectors, repairmen and _ oilers, 
coach cleaners, etc. 

14. The above classes of employees do not 
now have nor have they requested night or 
afternoon shift differentials. 

15. The shift premiums would grant a bonus 
to these employees and penalize the Company 
for doing something it cannot avoid doing, 
which is contrary to the principle of penalty 
payments that are provided to induce the 
Company to eliminate the shifts other than 
the day shift, which in fact no railroad can do. 

16. The employees themselves were respon- 
sible for the established single rate principle, 
effective for more than 40 years, and all 
agreements now in effect recognize its existence. 

17. The single rate principle permits a 
senior employee to choose the day shift as the 
preferred shift without any loss of earnings, 
and the junior employees as a rule are assigned 
to afternoon and night shifts, 

18. This practice has been established for 40 
years and employees in the railroad industry 
expect to start with the less convenient runs 
and shifts and work up to the more desirable 
runs and shifts, without receiving premium pay 
during the time they are accumulating seniority. 
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Views of Board Chairman—(a) At First 
Blush: The Board Chairman is sympathet- 
ically inclined towards the establishment 
ot shift differentials tor work pertormed 
on shifts other than day shift, due to the 
interterence with tamily lite and normal 
living including social and_ recreational 
activities. 

Also, the normal hours of rest are during 
the night time, and interference with this 
pattern (which a night shift particularly 
causes) is an inconvenience for which com- 
pensation should be provided as a general 
Tule. 

It is quite apparent that shift differentials 
can hardly be applied to road service em- 
ployees, in view of the nature of their 
work, and, in any event, the dual basis of 
pay applicable to them takes the place of 
shift differentials. 

However, yard service employees work 
on the basis of an eight-hour day, five-day 
week, three-shift operation, and are paid 
on a per diem basis with the time-and-one- 
half for overtime. 





1961 Basic Rates 


CNR (1) Daily 
Yardmasters and Assistants (3) ........ 
peardmasters:: (4 ig wade, : $19.29 
‘Yard: 'Foremen™ 28 SUG ae ee 18.76 
WardiHelpersiitesseos Hr eeiyen es eh 17.41 
Switch wiTendersnc ssc: it Bete 15.07 


Male WasemEarmerse: ete ee... 


(1) CNR, Atlantic and Central Regions. 


Yard service employees already receive 
statutory holidays, which road service em- 
ployees do not, and consequently as a 
matter of principle there appears to be no 
reason why yard service employees should 
not be considered for the application of 
shift differentials. 

(b) On Closer Examination: However, 
careful consideration of this issue indicates 
that it is not so simple as it at first appears 
to be. 

In the first place, it appears that the 
whole wage structure of yard service em- 
ployees has been developed over the years 
with due consideration for the fact that 
no shift differentials were paid. This is 
illustrated by the basic daily rates and 
average hourly earnings in yard service 
which, compared to those in effect in in- 
dustry generally, appear to be relatively 
high in view of the skill and training 
involved. 

The rates referred to are as follows: 


1961 
Average Hourly 


Hourly Earnings (2) 
$2.69 
$2.41 
2.35 D9 
2.18 2.36 
1.88 2.01 
tee as ek ols, are. 8 2.036 (5) 


(2) CNR only, from DBS: Railway Transport, 1960, Part VI. 


(3) Presumably System wide. 


(4) Yardmasters on former CG lines south of St. Lawrence River. 
(5S) Brotherhood Main Brief, CNR—Restoration of Wage Differentials—Table XI. 


In the second place, the new employee 
hired into yard service may be taken off 
the street, and, immediately he starts to 
work, he is paid the full rate for the 
classification involved; that is, without any 
period of training or apprenticeship what- 
ever, he is paid the same rate as an em- 
ployee who may have acquired many years 
of seniority, if the latter is doing the same 
job. In practice, therefor, the senior men 
generally choose the day shift and the 
junior men must take the night work. 

Viewed in the light of these circum- 
stances, there appears to be little justifica- 
tion for shift differentials, as the junior 
men are already in effect getting a bonus, 
as compared with the senior men, by draw- 
ing the same rate of pay as the senior 
employees during the time they (the junior 
employees) are acquiring the necessary 
skills and techniques which the senior man 
already possesses by virtue of long expe- 
rience on the job. 
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In the third place, as far as this Board 
can ascertain, there is not now in effect, 
nor, since 1919, has there been in effect, 
any provision for night or afternoon shift 
differentials, for yard service employees, or 
road service employees, or any other rail- 
road employees on any major railroad in 
either the United States or Canada. 

That this single rate principle has been 
established for some 43 years strongly sug- 
gests that the wage structure for yard 
service employees has been developed over 
the years with due regard for the lack of 
shift differentials. 

It might be noted here that shift differen- 
tials would be of considerable interest to 
the non-operating group of employees, 
which group includes substantial numbers 
of employees who perform work directly 
related to the operation of trains, and who 
are assigned to shift work necessary to 
maintain operations around the clock. It 
is the understanding of this Board that 
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these employees have not made any request 
for shift differentials in their current nego- 
tiations. 

Also, it is of interest to note that, the 
Anderson Conciliation Board, in dealing 
with the current dispute between the CNR 
and the Engineers (BLE), refused to re- 
commend a request for afternoon and night 
shift differentials for engineers in yard 
service who are also paid on a per diem 
basis and work on an eight-hour day, five- 
day week basis. 

Recommendation—As the Board Chair- 
man is, in principle, in favour of shift 
premiums for other than day shift, and 
especially for night shift, and, as he con- 
siders that yard work by its nature exposes 
the employee to the elements and makes 
work, at night especially, more arduous 
and more hazardous, very anxious and 
careful consideration has been given to 
this request of the Brotherhood. 

However, for the reasons outlined above, 
this Board has somewhat reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that it is not appropriate 
that it should recommend the institution 
of shift differentials at this time. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 10O—No Material 
Change Without Mutual Consent 


Proposal: That the following clause be 
included in the Agreement—“No material 
change or alteration of conditions of em- 
ployment shall be made during the currency 
of the contract unless mutually agreed to 
by both parties.” This proposal is system 
wide and applies to all collective agreements 
with the Company. 

The presentation by the Brotherhood in 
support of this request runs to some 41 
pages and is too lengthy to deal with here 
but brief comments are made below. 

It is clear that the Brotherhood has 
made a rather extensive study of the man- 
agement rights issue, and it agrees that an 
examination of arbitration awards in Canada 
bears out Professor Ryder’s conclusion that 
“The vast majority of arbitrators appear 
to accept the management theory of resid- 
ual rights and that management retains 
those rights not limited by the labour agree- 
ment.” (a) 


However, the Brotherhood strenuously dis- 
agrees with this view of the vast majority 
of arbitrators in applying what is termed 
the “residual rights” approach and supports 
the contrary view, held by a small minority 
of arbitrators, which may be termed the 
“climate of employer-employee relations” 
view, or the “common law of collective 





(a) M. 8S. Ryder: The Collective Bargaining 
Impact on Management Rights. Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan, January 1957. 
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bargaining” view, from the terms used by 
Professor Bora Laskin in his well known 
award written in the Peterboro Lock case, 
4 Lab Arb Cas 1499. 

The residual rights theory is based upon 
the principle that a Company retains, under 
a collective agreement, all the rights and 
powers that it possessed before there was 
any collective agreement, except those which 
it expressly, or by necessary implication, 
has surrendered or qualified by the terms 
of the collective agreement. 

Literally dozens of arbitration boards 
have applied this residual rights principle 
over the years in relation to many issues 
such as “contracting out” of work, schedul- 
ing of overtime, changing production sched- 
ules, setting of retirement dates, changing 
methods and procedures of production, 
establishing new classifications and so on. 

Under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, an employer is 
not prevented by the statute from altering 
conditions of employment, if such change is 
not contrary to the provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement, except for the period when 
wages and working conditions are “frozen” 
by virtue of statutory provision after notice 
has been given for commencement of col- 
lective bargaining. 

As wages and hours of work and other 
major items of working conditions are uni- 
versally spelled out in any collective agree- 
ment worthy of the name, it is perhaps 
doubtful if any changes unilaterally made 
by this Company would be as serious as is 
suggested here by the Brotherhood. 

This may be illustrated by the two ex- 
amples referred to before the Board, viz.: 
the regulation of interdivisional runs and 
the rate for car retarder operators. 


With respect to interdivisional runs, ap- 
parently the Company, after failing to ob- 
tain the consent of the Brotherhood, uni- 
laterally took action by instituting the 
Nakina run-through in the Central Region 
and by abandoning Redditt as a_ turn- 
around point in the Western Region and 
running train and engine crews through that 
point from Sioux Lookout to Transcona and 
return. The Company claims that in both 
instances the change was designed to im- 
prove service to the public and did so. 

Without presuming to go into the merits 
of the “run-throughs,” which may involve 
many factors, surely it must be apparent to 
any objective observer, that the location of 
terminals and turn-around points, estab- 
lished perhaps many years ago in the day 
of steam locomotives with their relatively 
short range due to servicing requirements 
for water and coal, would have to be re- 
considered and re-adjusted once the steam 
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locomotive was entirely replaced by diesel- 
electric motive power. 


And, in view of the fact that such read- 
justments may involve the loss of employ- 
ment or at least affect the earnings of cer- 
tain employees, to deny to the Company 
the right to make such necessary adjust- 
ments, without first obtaining the consent 
of the Brotherhood, could be tantamount to 
denying the Company the right to fulfil 
one of its major responsibilities, viz., to 
keep abreast of the times in an effort to 
meet competition by modernizing and 
streamlining its operations. 


In this connection it is not suggested that 
the Company should introduce such changes 
without discussing them in advance with 
the Brotherhood. Indeed, in all such cases, 
such impending changes, affecting as they 
may well do the interests and welfare of 
the employees, should, as a matter of 
course, be discussed with the Brotherhood 
by the Company. 

However, if such discussion is not fruit- 
ful, and the Brotherhood adamantly sets 
its face against the proposed changes, or 
any reasonable modification of them, then 
the Brotherhood should not be able to ex- 
ercise a veto in respect to the proposed 
change, as it certainly could do under its 
proposed clause for “no material change 
without mutual consent.” But, in such an 
event, the Company should be able to in- 
stitute the proposed changes unilaterally, 
but subject, of course, to its contractual 
obligations under the collective agreements, 
and, subject to the Company action being 
challenged under the established grievance 
procedure. 


Again, with respect to the car retarder 
operator, the Company did discuss this mat- 
ter with the Brotherhood, although not 
obliged to do so, and an agreement was 
reached. It is true that this was at a time 
when the agreements were not open and 
so the Brotherhood’s bargaining power was 
not as strong as otherwise it would be. 
However, the item is again on the table for 
bargaining purposes (now the agreements 
are open) and can be adequately dealt with 
at this time. 

The Company states that in direct dis- 
cussions, the Brotherhood alleged that this 
proposal (for No Material Change without 
Mutual Consent) was designed to prevent 
the Company from running crews over 
two subdivisions, from abandoning termi- 
nals, instituting new terminals, reducing the 
number of yard assignments at terminals 
and having road crews do switching in 
yards. 
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This indicates the wide implications of 
the Brotherhood proposal, that would also 
prevent the Company from introducing any 
new methods of procedure or doing this by 
way of new equipment, with a view to in- 
creasing efficiency of operation or reducing 
costs, without first obtaining the consent of 
the Brotherhood, 


It can hardly be expected that a Con- 
ciliation Board would recommend such a 
proposal at a time such as this, when the 
railroads in Canada have lost a good deal 
of passenger traffic to bus transportation, 
air lines and the private motor car; and 
when truck transport, commodity pipe lines 
and water transportation are securing an 
ever increasing share of freight traffic that 
was once handled so largely by the railways. 


Observations by Board Chairman—In 
spite of the above, the Board Chairman 
recognizes that this Brotherhood is seriously 
concerned with the prospects of the reduc- 
tion in numbers of railroad employees and 
that it is only natural for the employees 
themselves to be very much concerned 
about the possibility of lay-off. It cannot be 
denied that the question of technological 
and other changes, including automation, 
has presented a very serious problem to 
unions representing employees in certain 
fields, and that this problem is a growing 
one. 

This is, of course, in the nature of things, 
because management, facing the problem of 
the increasing cost of labour and materials 
and decreasing returns, is driven to seek 
more efficient and less costly methods of 
operation, including, where possible, mech- 
anization and automation of processes and 
work procedures. That this is a major 
problem which will require the full co-op- 
eration of management and labour alike 
is generally recognized, but it would ap- 
pear that the solution is not likely to be 
readily found and may require, perhaps, 
the attention of Parliament itself. 

However that may be, it is the opinion 
of the Board Chairman that the Brother- 
hood proposal, if instituted, might well 
seriously hamper the Company in exercising 
the normal management responsibility for 
carrying on its operations in an efficient 
manner to meet the intense competition 
which it must face. 


Recommendation—For the reasons out- 
lined above, this Board does not see fit to 
recommend the adoption of the Brother- 
hood proposal. 

This Board does recommend that, with- 
out any contractual requirement so to do, 
this Company should discuss with the 
Brotherhood impending changes in opera- 
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tion that would substantially affect the work 
security of the employees or their earnings, 
in recognition of the legitimate interest of 
the Brotherhood in the welfare of its mem- 
bers and the natural sensitivity of the em- 
ployees to the question of work security. 

The intent of this recommendation is 
that, in the event of such discussion, the 
failure of the parties to agree would leave 
it open to the Company to take such action 
as it saw fit, subject, of course, to its con- 
tractual obligations under the collective 
agreements. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 11—Extension of 
Yardmasters Agreement 

Proposal: “Please accept this authorized 
notice of our desire to request that the 
agreement covering rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions of yardmasters and assistant 
yardmasters on lines in Canada, be ex- 
tended to include yardmasters and assistant 
yardmasters employed as such south of the 
St. Lawrence River, on the Atlantic Region. 
It is our desire to discuss this matter in 
conference in conjunction with notices 
served under existing agreements covering 
yard service employees.” 

Yardmasters and Assistant Yardmasters— 
Yardmasters and assistant yardmasters on 
all lines in Canada on the CNR, except for 
former Government Railway lines south 
of the St. Lawrence River, are covered by 
uniform rates of pay and working condi- 
tions. These yardmasters, working under 
the Yardmasters agreement are paid by 
the month, they may be worked split shifts 
and may be called for overtime with a 
minimum payment of two hours per call. 

Under the yardmasters agreement there 
is a classification and rate for assistant yard- 
master and three separate rates for yard- 
master as follows: 


Yardmaster, first class 

VAECL WRN E: he, ee SN $496.19 per month 
Yardmaster, second class 

Yard. ¢. MeL ee . 482.83 per month 
Yardmaster, third class 

vardiar. (Oi) hee) Sine 469.46 per month 


Under this yardmaster agreement, quali- 
fied yardmasters are compelled to take 
yardmasters work to protect their seniority. 

Yardmasters on Former CG lines South 
of St. Lawrence River—These yardmasters 
do not have a separate agreement but are 
covered by the Eastern Agreement which 
also covers conductors, baggagemen, flag- 
men, brakemen and yardmen. The yard- 
masters south of the St. Lawrence River 
are paid upon a daily rate basis, cannot be 
worked split shifts and if called on over- 
time are entitled to a minimum of eight 
hours per call. 
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There is only one rate for yardmasters 
south of the St. Lawrence River and there 
is no classification of assistant yardmaster. 
These yardmasters are permitted to waive 
yardmasters work while still protecting their 
seniority rights. These yardmasters, south 
of the St. Lawrence River, are paid at the 
rate of $19.29 per day. 

The Brotherhood says this is the equiva- 
lent of $385.80 per month based on a 
20-day month of five days per week for 
four weeks. The Company says this is the 
equivalent of $424.38 per month based on 
an average of 22 working days per month. 

It is noted that the separate agreement 
for yardmasters and assistant yardmasters 
was negotiated in May 1945, and in April 
1959 this separate agreement was extended 
to cover the yardmasters at Joffre yard at 
Charnier, P.Q., on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence River. It would appear that 
there are some 33 yardmasters south of 
the St. Lawrence River who are involved, 
of whom 25 are employed in the equivalent 
of first-class yards. 

It also appears that the increase re- 
quired to bring the 25 yardmasters in line 
with first-class yardmasters, employed in 
yards north of the St. Lawrence, would 
be $76.63 per month or the sum of $919.56 
per year. This figure of $76.63 per month 
for the parity increase is a Company 
figure, but for present purposes it may be 
used with some confidence as it is lower 
than the Brotherhood figures referred to 
above which suggest that the yardmasters 
in first-class yards north of the St. Law- 
rence River earn $110.39 per month more 
than their opposite numbers south of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Whatever the exact figures are, it is 
clear that the increases required to produce 
parity would be very substantial, quite apart 
from any general wage increases. For this 
reason, it is considered that the increase, 
required to produce parity, should not be 
applied all at once, and, that partial in- 
creases would have to be applied at stag- 
gered intervals, during the renewal period 
of the collective agreements, with the in- 
tent that by the termination date of the 
renewed collective agreements full parity 
would be reached. 

Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that the parties to this dispute nego- 
tiate an agreement providing for: 


1. The elimination of the present differen- 
tial existing for yardmasters work north and 
south of the St. Lawrence River. 

2. Such elimination to be made in graduated 
steps during a period expiring May 31, 1964. 

3. A reclassification of yardmasters south 
of the St. Lawrence River into one or more 
of the three categories—yardmasters, first 
class; yardmasters, second class; and yard- 
masters, third class. 
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4. The complete integration of the yard- 
masters south of the St. Lawrence into the 
system yardmasters agreement to become fully 
effective by May 31, 1964. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 
Retarder Operators 


As both the Brotherhood and the Com- 
pany have proposals with respect to the 
car retarder operators, it is more con- 
venient to deal with the whole issue at once. 
Accordingly, both the Brotherhood and 
the Company proposals will be dealt with 
in Chapter IV to follow, under the heading 
of Company Proposal No. 2. 


12—Car 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 13—Health and 
Welfare 


Proposal: (1) That entire cost of health 
and welfare be borne by the Railway, and 
(2) contributions to continue while the 
employee is on Workmen’s Compensation. 

Part (1) of the above proposal is system 
wide in application and relates to all em- 
ployees represented by the Brotherhood. 
Part (2) appears in the proposals for the 
East only and has been omitted from the 
Western proposals. 


As of October 1, 1959, the employees 
represented by this Brotherhood were ad- 
mitted to coverage under the employees 
benefit providing coverage to the non- 
operating group of employees. Before this 
date, i.e., on February 16, 1959, the Brother- 
hood and the Company had agreed that, 
beginning with admittance to the plan, the 
Company would deduct $4.87 per month 
from the wages of each participating em- 
ployee and that the Company would con- 
tribute each month an amount equal to 
the amount so deducted. 

It has turned out that the cost of the 
coverage provided now amounts to $10.44 
per month, which is 70¢ per month per 
employee greater than the $9.74 per month, 
upon which the $4.87 figure referred to 
above was based. The Company has re- 
fused to increase iis -ontribution of $4.87 
per month so the empioyee must make up 
the difference and consequently the em- 
ployee is now paying $5.57 per month. 


Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that the total cost of the health and 
welfare plan be shared equally by the em- 
ployees and the Company with each con- 
tributing 50 per cent of whatever the total 
monthly cost may be. At present figures 
this would require a contribution by de- 
duction of $5.22 for each participating em- 
ployee, which would be matched by a 
Company contribution of the same amount. 

This Board does not see fit to recom- 
mend the continuance of contributions 
while the employee is drawing Workmen’s 
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Compensation, particularly as the present 
plan does not so provide for the other 
groups covered by it. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 14—Yardmens 
Vacation Benefits 


Proposal: Request that the yardmens va- 
cation agreement be the agreement in effect 
prior to 1958, with the amendment to pro- 
vide for the extended period of vacations on 
the same basis that is in effect on the CPR. 
This proposal is applicable to yard service 
employees only and is system wide. 

The current vacation agreement was 
adopted in 1959 at the conclusion of the 
negotiations for the 1958 wage movement, 
and provided for converting from the 
former per diem basis to the present per- 
centage basis. This change was of great 
benefit to the road service employees be- 
cause the previous per diem basis only pro- 
vided one basic day’s pay for each vacation 
day whereas the percentage basis enabled 
road service employees to earn greatly in- 
creased vacation benefits based upon their 
earnings under the dual basis of pay. 

However, the yard service employees 
claim that they have suffered a loss by the 
change to percentage basis and now want 
to change back to the per diem basis. But 
there is more involved in the proposal than 
that, because the Brotherhood seeks to 
restore the previous per diem basis plan in 
full (with an amendment to cover the 
extended period of vacations) to regain 
certain benefits which are not part of the 
percentage plan but were part of the per 
diem plan, as follows: 

1. Time off duty on account of bona fide 
illness, injury, or to attend to organization 
business, not exceeding 50 days in any calen- 
dar year, was included in the computation of 
service for vacation purposes. 

2. A spare yardman, if available, got credit 
for the time he was available on the spare 
board (ie., not having booked off) even 
though he did not work. 

3. A yardman was compensated for vacation 
on the basis of the rate of pay for the service 
last performed, i.e., to which he was assigned 
at the time of taking his vacation. 


The Brotherhood supports this proposal 
on the following grounds: 


1. A per diem basis is more suitable for yard 
service, aS yard employees are paid on an 
hourly basis, working regularly eight hours per 
day, five days per week, almost without varia- 
tion. Roadmen, paid on a mileage basis, work 
twice as many basic days per month. 

2. There is such a great difference in the 
method of payment for the two classes of 
service that it is impossible to cover both 
classes of service equitably by the same rule. 

3. There is nothing in the percentage basis of 
pay to compensate yardmen for the loss of 
the conditions in the former per diem plan 
that protected the vacation pay of yardmen 
in certain circumstances (see items (1), (2) 
and (3) above). 
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4. On the CPR, the yard employees refused 
to accept the percentage plan for vacation 
purpose, and the dispute having been referred 
to a conciliation board, the result is that 
yardmen on the CPR have retained the per 
diem basis for their vacation agreement where- 
as roadmen are paid on a percentage basis. 


The Company strenuously opposes the 
Brotherhood proposal upon the following 
grounds: 

1. The change in 1958 from the per diem 


basis to the percentage basis cost the Company 
in the order of $200,000.00. 

2. At the time, the Company offered to con- 
tinue the per diem arrangement amended to 
provide four weeks after 35 years or to install 
a percentage system. 

3. The Brotherhood chose the percentage 
system and now seeks to retain the substantial 
advantages of it but wants to get rid of any 
disadvantages. 

4, The Company denies that in general, yard- 
men suffered a loss by converting to the per- 
centage basis because, although some in- 
dividuals who do not work regularly may do 
so, yardmen as a group would gain on the 
percentage basis, since under it, payment is 
based upon gross earnings including overtime. 

5. Yard engineers and yard firemen are 
daily-rated employees, yet in every case they 
receive vacation payment on a_ percentage 
basis, instead of a per diem basis, and yet no 
request for a per diem payment has been made 
by them. 

6. If interchangeable rights were established 
as the Brotherhood proposes, and the Company 
agrees with some reservations, it would be a 
great benefit to have both yardmen and road- 
men on the same basis, i.e., percentage basis, 
as they now are for vacation payment purposes. 


Recommendation—This Board is not 
satisfied that it should interfere with a 
change made so recently as in the negotia- 
tions for renewal of the agreements expiring 
in 1958, which concluded in 1959, by the 
signing of the present agreements, the re- 
newal of which is presently the issue before 
this Board. This is particularly so in the 
instant case, where the overall change, from 
a per diem basis to the percentage basis, 
was made at a substantial cost to the Com- 
pany which cost is an annually recurring 
item. 


Also, even if this Board were disposed 
to recommend changes, it would not be 
in favour of restoring at least two of the 
former conditions applicable to vacation 
entitlement, viz.: 

1, The provision that a spare yardman would 
get credit for the time he was on the spare 


board, and available, even though he did no 
work. 


2. The provision that a yardman should be 
compensated for vacation on the basis of the 
work last performed, i.e., the service to which 
he as assigned at the time of taking his va- 
cation. 


For the above reasons, this Board is not 
prepared to recommend the adoption of 
this Brotherhood proposal. 
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Brotherhood Proposal No. 15—Composite 
Service 

Proposal: “A rule to provide that all 
straight time shifts in combination service 
as yardmaster and/or yardman will be 
counted to make up the five-day work 
week.” This proposal is applicable to yard 
service only and is system wide. 


The Brotherhood statement in support 
of the proposal is as follows: 


“Tn 1952, yardmen and yardmasters voted 
for a five-day work week, and a five-day 
agreement was negotiated and became effective 
October 1, 1953. One condition of the agree- 
ment was that days worked under any other 
agreement could not be included in com- 
puting the five days of the work week. At 
present, the yardmasters work under a separate 
agreement, so it is possible for a yardman who 
is a spare yardmaster, to work in excess of 
five straight time shifts in a week. This is a 
source of dissatisfaction due to the fact that 
some men work seyen or eight days in a week 
when spare men are working only three or four 
days. 

This is entirely contrary to the principle of 
the five-day work week, and could be cor- 
rected by an agreement as requested.” 


The Company strongly opposed this pro- 
posal mainly upon the following grounds: 


1. The Brotherhood seeks to take service 
under one agreement and combine it with 
service under another agreement for overtime 
purposes. 


2, Such arrangements are not now permissi- 
ble even under one agreement, as, for example, 
when a yard helper is used as a yard foreman. 


3. Under the Brotherhood proposal, if the 
combined shifts in one week exceeded five, 
then overtime would be applicable, but this 
is contrary to the present rule—see Question 
4, Appendix 4, page 131 of the Eastern Train- 
men’s Agreement which reads as follows: 

“4. Q. A regularly assigned yard helper 
after eight hours relief from duty is used as 

a foreman at pro rata rate and resumes his 

regular assignment as yard helper. Can he 

work his five straight time shifts as a helper 
in addition to the shift worked as yard 
foreman in his work week? 

AMYes. 


4. The above rule applies to many situations, 
e.g., a hostler working as fireman, a fireman 
working as engineer, a switch tender working 
as yard helper, a yard helper working as yard 
foreman, and a yard foreman working as yard- 
master. 


5. Again, this is illustrated by Article 93-A, 
(g), Overtime Provisions, Clause 1, V, at page 
73 of the Eastern Trainmen’s Agreement which 
reads as follows: “‘(g) Overtime Provisions. 1. 
Employees worked more than five straight time 
eight-hours shifts in yard service in a work 
week shall be paid one-and-one-half times the 
basic straight time rate for such excess work 
except: (V) Where paid straight time 
rates under existing rules or practices for a 
second tour of duty in another grade or class 
of service.” 


_ 6. The result is that, if an employee is work- 
ing in a relief capacity in another grade or 
service (thus exercising his seniority), he can- 
not add this relief work, to make up the 40- 
hour work week. 
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7. See also Article 1-A, Clause 3 of the 
Western Yardmen’s Agreement at page 8 
which reads: “Any tour of duty on road service 
Shall not be considered in any way in con- 
nection with the application of the provisions 
of the five-day work week, nor shall service 
under two agreements be combined in any 
manner in the application of the five-day 
work week.” (Emphasis supplied.) 


8. The same language is found in Article 
93-A (g) clause 3, page 73 of the Eastern 
Trainmen’s Agreement. 


9. Rules are also found in the agreements 
with both the Locomotive Engineers (BLE) 
and the Firemen (BLF & E) which are to the 
same effect and which give the Company the 
same protection. 

10. The above rules are inextricably inter- 
woven into the “warp and woof” of ‘the 40- 
hour work week provisions that were negotiated 
with this Brotherhood and became effective 
October 1, 1959, 


Recommendation—The Brotherhood has 
not satisfied this Board that the recom- 
mendation of this proposal is warranted at 
this time, nor has it adequately answered 
the Company submission that the adoption 
of the proposal would seriously interfere 
with the present rules relating to the oper- 
ation of the 40-hour week. 

Certainly on the face of it, the proposal 
might well cause the Company to pay 
considerably more overtime, although the 
Brotherhood denies that this is the purpose 
for the proposal as the intent behind it is 
to spread the work. In addition to the 
above, it appears that the other running 
trades have similar rules in effect as are 
presently in effect between this Company 


and this Brotherhood with no requests for 
amendment. 

For the above reasons, this Board does 
not consider it would be justified in recom- 
mending the adoption of this proposal at 
this time. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 16—Revision of 
Article 147—Questions and Answers 


Proposal: “Request Revision of Article 
147 by correcting the answers to questions 
on page 155 of the schedule in order to 
protect established seniority.” This proposal 
is limited to yard service in Eastern Canada 
only. 

This proposal is actually proposal No. 22 
of the Supplementary Proposals—Regional 
Rules, contained in the supplementary no- 
tices for yard service. It was listed here as 
a Brotherhood main proposal because it 
was so dealt with at the Board hearings, 
but in the opinion of the Board Chairman 
this was a mistake, as there is no reasonable 
basis for classifying this proposal as such. 
Indeed it is doubtful if this proposal would 
affect any more than a relative handful of 
the members of this Brotherhood. 


Therefore, there would appear to be no 
justification for dealing with this relatively 
minor proposal in conjunction with the 
main Brotherhood demands, and accord- 
ingly, it will be dealt with in its proper 
place in Chapter V below when the Brother- 
hood’s Supplementary Proposals—Regional 
Rules, are considered. 


CHAPTER IV—TEN COMPANY PROPOSALS 


No. 1—Work Within Switching Limits 

Proposal: (1) Delete Articles 102 and 
140, Atlantic, St. Lawrence & Great Lakes 
Regions and substitute a new article 140; 
(2) make a similar revision of Article 4, 
Clause (b) of the Western Yardmen’s 
Agreement. This Company proposal applies 
to yard service primarily and is system 
wide in its application. 

The present Articles 102 and 140 read as 
follows: 

Article 102—Switching Limits Defined—“The 
necessity of changing or re-establishing recog- 
nized switching limits, in order to render 
switching services required because of extension 
of industrial activities and territorial extension 
of facilities, must be recognized. , 

The present switching limits will be desig- 
nated by general notice at all points where 
yard engines are assigned and will only be 
changed by negotiations between the proper 
officer_of the Railway and the general chair- 
man. The concurrence of the general chairman 
will not be withheld when it can be shown 
that changes are necessitated by industrial ac- 
tivities and territorial extension of facilities. 
Yard limit boards may or may not indicate 
switching limits.” 

Article 140—Yardmen’s Work Defined— 
“Switching, transfer and industrial work, wholly 
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within the recognized switching limits, will, at 
points where yardmen are employed, be con- 
sidered as service to which yardmen are en- 
titled, but this is not intended to prevent train- 
men from performing switching incidental to 
their own train or assignment. 

At points where yardmen are employed and 
a spare list of yardmen or joint spare list 
from which yardmen are drawn, is maintained, 
yardmen will, if available, handle work, wreck, 
construction, snow plow and flanging service 
performed wholly within the recognized switch- 
ing limits, and be paid at yard rates and 
under yard conditions.” 


The Company proposal would delete 
Articles 102 and 140 set out above and 
substitute the following as Article 140: 


Proposed Article 140-—-Work Within Switch- 
ing Limits—‘Work Within Switching Limits: 
At points where yardmen are on duty they 
will be given preference over trainmen to 
switching, transfer and industrial work wholly 
within the recognized switching limits. This is 
not intended to prevent trainmen from perform- 
ing, switching incidental to their own train or 
assignment. 

At points where yardmen are employed and 
a spare list of yardmen or a joint spare list 
from which yardmen are drawn, is maintained, 
yardmen will, if available at pro rata rates, 
handle work, wreck, construction, snow plow 
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and flanging service performed wholly within 
the recognized switching limits, and be paid 
at yard rates and under yard conditions. 

This rule does not apply to areas that have 
switches locked or are isolated from operating 
yards. ad , , 

Switching limits will be designated by general 
notice at all points where yard engines are 
assigned, and such limits may be changed as 
necessitated by industrial development and 
territorial extension of facilities. Yard limit 
boards may or may not indicate switching 
limits.” 

The Company states that the general 
purpose of the proposal is the modification 
of the present artificial work ownership 
rules and specifically the purpose of the 
proposed revision is threefold, viz.: 


1. Remove limitations in the rules that pro- 
hibit road crews from performing switching 
within switching limits. 

2. Remove any requirements, express or 
implied, for the employment of yardmen on 
work in shop or plant areas which can be 
performed more usefully and economically by 
other crafts. 

3, Remove any restrictions on management’s 
right to change switching limits. 


These three main objectives of the Com- 
pany will be considered separately as fol- 
lows and in each case the respective posi- 
tions of the Company and the Brotherhood 
will be set out. 


FIRST COMPANY OBJECTIVE 


To Remove Limitations in the Rules Which 
Prohibit Road Crews from Performing 
Switching Within Switching Limits 

Company Position—The Company sup- 
ported this objective as follows: 


1. The present rules impose severe restrictions 
on the use of road crews to perform switching 
in yards and other locations within switching 
limits. 

2. The present rules prohibit road crews from 
doing such work except in connection with 
their own train or where yard crews are not 
employed. 

3. Thus the present rules establish arbitrary 
work ownership lines between yard and road 
employees, which is costly, wasteful and detri- 
mental to public service. 

4. There is no functional difference between 
road and yard work and in fact, road crews 
perform all the operations which are performed 
by yard crews, in locations where no yard 
crews are employed. 

5. At many locations the services of road 
and yard crews are interchangeable, and the 
Brotherhood request before this Board for 
interchangeable seniority rights would make 
this condition system wide. 

6. Road and yard crews all work under the 
same uniform code of operating rules; both 
use the same types of equipment and employ 
the same set of signals and operating tech- 
niques. 

7. Road work is separated from yard work 
only by geographical lines or boundaries known 
as “switching limits” which are established 
locally and may be varied from time to time. 

8. The unwarranted restrictions of the present 
tules have a profound and far-reaching effect 
upon the operation of the railway—efficiency is 
impaired because of delay, and excessive costs 
are incurred in the movement of cars. 
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9, It is a waste of manpower and equipment 
for road crews to stand idle waiting for yard 
crews to perform switching that the road crews 
are fully qualified to do. 

10. These restrictions deprive the Company 
of the flexibility it requires to provide efficient, 
economical service to the public which it must 
do to meet its competition. a 

11. Under present highly competitive con- 
ditions, customers often demand that a car 
be spotted at once upon arrival, and it is not 
always feasible to have a yard engine 1m- 
mediately available to do the work. i 

12. Being fully aware that the railways no 
longer enjoy a monopoly in the field of trans- 
portation, shippers will no longer brook delay, 
as other transportation media will provide 
flexible efficient service if the railroads cannot 
do so. 

13. The Company proposal would diminish 
the impact of wasteful, arbitrary intra-craft 
distinctions and permit road crews to switch 
in yards as the interests of efficiency may 
dictate. 

14. There is no logical reason for denying 
the Company the right to utilize road crews 
when the situation warrants it, particularly 
when the work is work the road crews are 
fully qualified to do. 

15. For a road crew to stand idle, waiting 
for a yard crew to perform work that the 
road crew could perform while the yard crew 
was busy doing other work, is a form of 
“featherbedding” which should stop. 

16. In a yard where there are no yard crews 
assigned, road crews perform this same work 
with no question. 

17. The Brotherhood continually harasses 
management with claims that seek to make 
these restrictions in the rules ever tighter and 
to establish an “iron curtain” between all 
road and yard work (the examples cited are 
set out under a separate heading below en- 
titled Examples of Harassment). 

18. Other examples could be cited (some of 
the cases are still in process) but the important 
fact is that these actions by the Brotherhood 
seek to develop and foster the iron curtain 
philosophy. 

19. The imposition of such restrictions be- 
tween road and yard crews is detrimental to 
the interests of both the Company and the 
employees. 

20. For many years, trainmen in Western 
Canada have been doing switching as the 
Company required, and have not suffered be- 
cause of the arrangement. 

21. Experienced operating officers of the 
Company would not consider using road crews 
to do yard work if a yard crew were on duty 
and available, because it would be uneconomic 
to do so (as the Company would have to pay 
terminal delay). 


Examples of Harassment—The Company 
cited the following examples of harass- 
ment by the Brotherhood: 


a. Belleville-Lindsay Way Freight. “On Satur- 
day, June 11, 1960, the crew on the Belleville- 
Lindsay way freight was required to switch 
out a “piggyback” load at the ramp at Peter- 
borough for unloading. The job required only 
40 minutes but the crew on the way freight 
submitted claims for an additional day’s pay 
for “performing yardmen’s work”. A yard 
crew enjoying one of its assigned rest days (yet 
eager to share the spoils) also submitted 
claims for a day’s pay on the basis that a 
road crew had performed work to which it 
was entitled. These employees were attempting 
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to extract 48 hours compensation from the 
Company for a job that required only 40 
minutes to perform and for which the road 
crew was already well paid.” 

b. Quaker Oats Company—Peterborough. 
“On another occasion the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany at Peterborough asked for an extra train 
on Saturday morning to deliver 15 loads that 
were urgently required. A train was run from 
Lindsay to Peterborough, the loads were spot- 
ted as requested and some empty cars were 
picked up. There was no yard engine on duty 
at Peterborough, as Saturday is an assigned 
day off for yard crews, but nevertheless the 
road crew (that had been on duty for a total 
of only four hours and forty-five minutes 
and had received a full day’s pay for the 
trip) submitted claims for an additional day’s 
pay for performing yard work.” 

c. Mail Car—Belleville. “This “iron curtain” 
philosophy extends to passenger switching as 
well. For many years, the passenger crew on 
train No. 5 (Montreal-Toronto) has switched 
out a mail car at Belleville each trip and 
occasionally has added a coach to accommodate 
passengers between Belleville and Toronto. The 
crew recently started claiming an additional 
day’s pay at yard rates in each instance that 
cars were so handled. The crew claimed it 
was doing switching to which Belleville yard- 
men were entitled.” 

d. Turcot Yard (Montreal). “Train numbers 
300 and advance 300, handling eastbound 
piggyback traffic and operating through to 
Bonaventure freight terminal at Montreal, set 
off at Turcot yard (Montreal) cars destined 
for transfer to Montreal yard (Cote de Liesse). 
Some of the road crews make the set-offs at 
Turcot without complaint, and later, transfer 
yard crews pick them up and deliver them to 
Montreal yard. Other road crews refuse to set 
off such cars, and in such instances the 
Company is expected to have a yard engine 
“sitting idly by” waiting arrival of trains 300 
and advance 300 to set off the cars in order 
that the road crews may proceed to Bonaven- 
ture. Meanwhiie the road crews are “sitting idly 
by” while the yard crews set out the cars.” 

e. London Auxiliary—Brantford Yard. “On 
November 7, 1960, a crew was ordered to Lon- 
don to handle the London auxiliary (wreck- 
ing equipment) for the purpose of rerailing 
equipment at Brantford yard and to return 
the auxiliary to London. The crew was on con- 
tinuous duty from time required to report until 
time released on return to London. Despite 
this fact, a yard foreman and two yard helpers 
who were available for work on the spare 
board at Brantford submitted claim for eight 
hours at yard rates, because they were not 
called for the auxiliary service in Brantford 
yard. Recently this claim was supported by 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1.” 

f. Brantford—Two Cars of Auto Parts. “On 
December 26, 1960, an eastbound freight train 
was instructed to lift two cars of auto parts 
at Brantford for Hamilton. A switch was 
required because the two cars were located 
behind five other cars in the track. The crew 
was compensated at wayfreight rates for the 
entire trip and in addition, submitted claims 
for eight hours more pay at yard rates for 
performing the switch, which it was claimed 
was yardmen’s work. The claims were not paid 
but the grievance procedure has not been 
exhausted.” 


Brotherhood Position—The Brotherhood 
strenuously opposed the Company’s first 
proposal, and its objections to the first main 
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Company objective above may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. We deny that there are any artificial work 
ownership rules involved here and the dispute 
is certainly not concerning work ownership. 

2. For over 75 years we have successfully 
represented the two crafts of yardmen and 
roadmen, that were brought into being by the 
railroads as men were hired either in yard 
or road service, and there they remained with 
seniority in the one craft only. 

3. The only protection yardmen have for 
their craft and their seniority is the switching 
limits that serve as boundaries of closed yards, 
and the work within the switching limit is 
work to which the yardmen are entitled. 

4. Closed yards are established solely at the 
whim of the railways (as it is their prerogative 
to do) and are abolished in the same way. 

5. No closed yard was ever established at 
the insistence of this Brotherhood. 


6. This Company proposal would give as a 
preference to yardmen the work which con- 
tractually is their basic right within switching 
limits, which they were hired by the railway 
to perform and which is the only work to 
which they hold a claim by right of seniority. 

7. The Brotherhood’s proposal as to inter- 
changeable rights would not give to either yard 
or road employee any retroactive seniority as 
this would be accomplished on a “top and 
bottom”’ basis. 

8. We deny the statement by the Company 
that there is no functional difference between 
road and yard work—a yardman has some 
knowledge of the duties of a brakeman, but 
there are many features of the work he would 
be unfamiliar with, and the same is true of 
a brakeman working in the yard. 

9. As to examples of harassment referred to 
by the Company, the Quaker Oats case (ex- 
ample (b) above) was submitted to Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 and the 
contention of the employees was not sustained. 

10. As a result of this decision the claim in 
respect to the Belleville-Lindsay way freight 
of June 11, 1960 (example (a) above) was 
withdrawn. 

11. Also the claim in respect to the Belleville 
mail car (example (c) above) was withdrawn. 

12. Thus of three cases cited by the Com- 
pany of harassing tactics by this Brotherhood, 
one case was settled in the Company’s favour 
under the grievance procedure, and the other 
two cases were withdrawn by the Brotherhood. 

13. With respect to the Quaker Oats case, 
there was no yard engine on duty as it was on 
a Saturday, which is an assigned day off for 
yard engines. As the decision of the Board of 
Adjustment was against the employees, it seems 
clear that there is no real basis for the Com- 
pany argument that wherever yardmen are 
employed regardless of whether or not they 
are on duty, the Company must bring the 
yardmen on duty to perform a few switches 
which a road crew could perform. 

14. Yardmen are paid on an hourly basis 
while roadmen are paid on a mileage basis. 
Yardmen’s basic rates of pay are higher than 
those of roadmen. 

15. What the Company is seeking to do by 
this proposal is simply to have work performed 
at a lesser rate of pay and, indeed, in most 
cases with no rate of pay at all, as the road 
crews are upon a mileage basis and the time 
engaged in switching at these intermediate 
points would be applied against the time con- 
sumed on the trip as a whole and therefore 
would be done gratis. 
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16. What is desired by the Company is the 
unilateral right to shift one craft into the 
work of another craft within the same tour of 
duty. 


Views of Board Chairman With Respect 
to Company Objective to Remove Limita- 
tions in the Rules that Prohibit Road Crews 
from Performing Switching Within Switch- 
ing Limits—The Board Chairman considers 
that the Company has satisfied the onus 
resting on it to establish that it is entitled 
to relief from, the strictness of the rigid in- 
terpretation placed by this Brotherhood 
upon the present wording of Article 140 of 
the Eastern Agreement. 

The necessity for this relief is well illus- 
trated by the examples of harassment cited 
by the Company and set out above in (a), 
(b), (c), (d) and (f). Example (e) is 
specifically not referred to here as the 
claim of the yard foreman and two helpers 
on the Brantford yard spare board was 
sustained by way of grievance, but this is 
presumably because Article 140 uses the 
word “employed”. 

The extreme position taken by the em- 
ployees and the Brotherhood is illustrated 
by the Belleville-Lindsay way-freight cases, 
referred to in (a) above, where, for 40 
minutes work for switching out a piggyback 
load at Peterborough, for which the road 
crew had already been paid, claims were 
submitted for an additional day’s pay for 
the road crew, on the basis that they had 
performed yardmen’s work, and a yard 
crew, which was not working that day, as 
it was its assigned rest day (Saturday), also 
submitted a claim for one day’s pay on the 
basis that the road crew had performed 
work to which they were entitled. 

Thus, under the present wording of 
Article 140, claims were filed against the 
Company for $107.10 in pay for 40 min- 
utes work for which payment had already 
been made. 

it must be said at once that this claim 
was subsequently withdrawn, but, it is of 
little avail to say that some of these 
cases were decided adversely to the em- 
ployees, and some were later withdrawn, 
because the very fact that these claims 
were made demonstrates that the present 
wording of Article 140 encouraged an at- 
tempt by road crews, on the one hand, and 
yard crews, on the other hand, to take ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate or mistaken or 
ambiguous wording of a schedule rule to 
claim double and even triple payment for 
the same work. 

Also, the fact these cases progressed as 
far as they did, indicates that this attitude 
on the part of the employees is shared by, 
and, indeed, encouraged by this Brother- 
hood in Eastern Canada. 
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The Board Chairman is unable to agree 
with the Brotherhood that Article 140 (to- 
gether with Article 102) in the Eastern 
Agreement is the “heart of the Yardmen’s 
Agreement” and as such is sacrosanct so 
that amendment of Article 140 would de- 
stroy the yardmen’s craft and acquired rights 
and, in effect, destroy collective bargaining 
itself insofar as yardmen are concerned. 


The reasons for this conclusion are 
threefold as follows: 


1. There is no language in the Western rule 
(Article 4, Clause (b)) which states that 
“switching ... _ will, at points where yard- 
men are employed, be considered as service 


” 


to which yardmen are entitled .........,” and 
road crews in Western Canada have for many 
years been doing switching as the Company 
required. 

2. Yet it can hardly be said that in Western 
Canada the craft of yardmen has been de- 
stroyed or that it has no collective bargaining 
rights remaining for it. 

3. There is no Article 140 or schedule rule 
equivalent to it in the agreement between this 
Brotherhood and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which employed 2,948 yard service employees 
in 1960, and it can hardly be seriously sug- 
gested that the craft of these employees has 
been destroyed or that their collective bar- 
gaining rights are non-existent. 


In addition, the Board Chairman finds 
it difficult to agree with the Brotherhood 
submission that there is a functional differ- 
ence between road and yard work that is 
of any serious significance in respect to this 
Company proposal concerning switching 
within switching limits. 

The reason for this view is that, at pres- 
ent, road crews do perform all of the oper- 
ations which are performed by yard crews, 
in locations where no yard crews are em- 
ployed, and both yard and road crews work 
under the same uniform code of operating 
rules, use the same types of equipment and 
the same set of signals and operating pro- 
cedures. Also, it appears that in the Atlantic 
Region, road and yard service already have 
interchangeable seniority rights. 

It is quite true that yardmen and road- 
men are paid upon a different basis, but 
this fact alone, taken in conjunction with 
the factors above, is not sufficient to war- 
rant a conclusion that road and yard service 
are actually distinct crafts rather than sepa- 
rate classifications within the same craft. 

It may well be that the Company is 
attempting to find a means of having switch- 
ing performed at a lower rate of pay, as is 
alleged by the Brotherhood, but in the light 
of the present-day intensive competitive 
struggle for freight traffic between the rail- 
roads and other media of transportation, 
surely this objective is quite understandable 
and in the long run should operate to bene- 
fit the employees of the railroad. 
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The Chairman cannot agree with the 
Brotherhood submission that the Company 
proposal would permit the railroad to have 
the work done gratis, because to the extent 
that switching is done by road crews, it 
must be paid for, as road crews under the 
dual basis of pay are always under pay 
when on duty, and indeed the conversion 
rule provides a higher basis of pay to com- 
pensate for interference with the ability of 
the road crews to get over the road. 

Recommendation—This recommendation 
deals solely with the First Company Ob- 
jective set out above, and relates primarily 
to paragraphs 1 and 2 of the Company- 
proposed new Article 140 for the Eastern 
Agreement. 

In this respect, for the reasons outlined 
above this Board considers that the rail- 
road has made out a substantial case for 
relief from the onerous provisions of the 
present Article 140 in the Eastern Agree- 
ment, dealing with yardmen’s work within 
switching limits. This is particularly so, 
because of what is considered to be the ex- 
treme position taken by the employees and 
the Brotherhood in Eastern Canada, as to 
what is a proper interpretation of the lan- 
guage used in the first two paragraphs of the 
present schedule rule (Article 140). 

Accordingly, this Board recommends that 
the wording of Article 140 in the Eastern 
Agreement be modified to suit the reason- 
able requirements of the situation, and in 
such a way as to prevent any harassment 
of the Company by unjustified claims of the 
nature of those set out in the examples 
above. 

As many hours were spent by this Board 
in an effort to work out suitable language 
for the changes required, without success, 
and, as the implications of any change may 
be considerable, with consequent difficulty 
and hazard in the language being drafted 
by those not saddled with the responsibility 
of operating under the amended rule, it is 
considered that the required revision to 
Article 140 should be worked out by the 
parties to this dispute. 

This Board further recommends that the 
relief afforded to the Company by the 
proposed amendments to article 140 should 
not be limited solely to intermediate ter- 
minal but that a reasonable measure of 
relief should also be provided in respect to 
switching at terminals themselves. 

The Reason the Above Recommendation 
is Limited to Eastern Canada—The recom- 
mendation immediately above concerns the 
First Company Objective which is “To Re- 
move Limitations in the Rules which Pro- 
hibit Road Crews from Performing Switch- 
ing Within Switching Limits.” 
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The reason the above recommendation 
relates to Eastern Canada is that the West- 
ern schedule rule dealing with switching 
within switching limits has no language 
similar to, or the equivalent of, the language 
in present Article 140 of the Eastern Agree- 
ment that is considered to be unduly re- 
strictive. 


This is illustrated by the juxtaposition of 
the relative parts of both the Eastern and 
Western schedule rules as follows: 


COMPARISON OF AGREEMENT PARTS 


Article 140, Eastern Canada 

Yardmen’s Work Defined 
Switching, transfer and industrial work, 
wholly within the recognized switching limits, 
will, at points where yardmen are employed, be 
considered as service to which yardmen are 
entitled, but this is not intended to prevent 
trainmen from performing switching incidental 

to their own train or assignment. 


At points where yardmen are employed and 
a spare list of yardmen or a joint spare list 
from which yardmen are drawn, is maintained, 
yardmen will, if available, handle work, wreck, 
construction, snow plow and flanging service 
performed wholly within the recognized switch- 
ing limits, and be paid at yard rates and under 
yard conditions. 

Article 4, Clause (b), Western Canada 


Yardmen will do all transfer, construction, 
maintenance of way, and work train service 
exclusively within switching limits, and will 
be paid yard rates for such service. Switching 
limits to cover all transfer and industrial work 
in connection with terminal. 


NOTE: 
The above language in the Western Agree- 
ment specifically omits the word “switching.” 

Conclusion—In view of the above, and of 
the Company statement that “trainmen in 
Western Canada have for many years been 
doing switching as the Company required 
and have not suffered because of the ar- 
rangement,” it is not considered that any 
recommendation by this Board is warranted 
in respect to the amendment proposed to 
Article 4, clause (b) of the Western Agree- 
ment insofar as the First Company Objective 
is concerned, i.e. the removal of restrictions 
in the rules which prohibit road crews from 
performing switching within switching limits. 


SECOND COMPANY OBJECTIVE 


To Remove any Requirements, Express or 
Implied, for Employment of Yardmen on 
Work in Shop or Plant Areas That Can be 
Performed More Usefully and Econom- 
ically by Other Crafts 

This second Company objective relates 
to the third paragraph of the proposed new 
Article 140 for Eastern Canada set out 
above, which paragraph reads as follows: 
“This rule does not apply to areas that 
have switches locked or are isolated from 
operating yards.” 
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Company Position—In recent years, small 
machines (e.g. Trackmobile, Hough Pay- 
loader) have been manufactured suitable 
for moving cars in and around shops and 
rail reclamation points (scrap yards). 
These machines are not comparable to a 
locomotive and cannot perform the kind of 
switching done by a locomotive. 

For example, a diesel switching locomo- 
tive commonly handles without any diffi- 
culty cuts of 60 to 80 cars and more, while 
the Trackmobile cannot handle more than 
four or five cars at a time without voiding 
the manufacturer’s warranty. The Track- 
mobile is, in fact, a jeep equipped with 
retractable flanged wheels and special 
gearing, and costs about $17,000, whereas 
a diesel locomotive costs in excess of 
$200,000. 

These machines move a small number 
of cars in areas that are isolated from 
operating yards, and are not used in normal 
yard operations. The use of these machines 
increases efficiency in the plants in which 
they operate. In the past, large shop staffs 
were often idle while waiting for yard 
engines to become available from the 
operating yard to move cars from one part 
of the plant to another so that work might 
proceed. The new machine eliminates such 
delays. 

As these machines are only operated 
behind locked switches, there is no need for 
the use of running-trades employees to 
operate them because the movement of the 
machine is not required to be controlled 
by the uniform code of operating rules. 
Shopmen are fully capable of handling 
these machines and it is only reasonable 
that they do so, because the machines are 
only used a portion of the time and thus 
the shop men may be usefully employed 
elsewhere when the machine is not in use. 

Because the area in which these machines 
operate is “wholly within the recognized 
switching limits” in words of the present 
Article 140, in the Eastern Agreement, the 
Brotherhood has insisted that a three-man 
yard crew be assigned to equipment such 
as the Trackmobile at Pointe St. Charles, 
although there is room in the cab of the 
machine for one man only, viz., the 
operator. 

A Trackmobile was placed in service at 
Pointe St. Charles car shops early in 1957 
and two shop craft employees were assigned 
to it—one to operate it and one to couple 
and uncouple cars. For more than three 
years, this machine operated on this basis 
with no indication whatever that the opera- 
tion was unsatisfactory or unsafe. 
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In the summer of 1960, Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 ruled that 
Article 140 entitled yardmen to the work, 
but did not hold that the so-called full 
crew rule, Article 135, applied. Instead, 
the Board instructed the parties to further 
negotiate upon the consist of the crew. 

During these negotiations, the Brother- 
hood insisted that a yard foreman and a 
helper be assigned to the Trackmobile, 
while the railroad insisted that one yard 
foreman was all that was necessary. 


Since August 15, 1960, in compliance 
with the spirit of the Board’s decision, a 
yard foreman has been assigned to this 
Trackmobile. 

Although it may be correct that the yard 
foreman now assigned to this machine does 
control its movement by hand signals in 
accordance with the Uniform Code of 
Operating Rules, there is no necessity for 
him to do so for two reasons Viz.: 

a. The machine is operated behind locked 
switches and the machine operator who is 


receiving the signals is not qualified in the 
Uniform Code of Operating Rules. 


b. Before the placement of the yard foreman 
on the Trackmobile, the shop crafts employee, 
whom he replaced, had no knowledge whatever 
of the Uniform Code of Operating Rules, nor 
was he familiar with hand signals given in 
conformity therewith and yet the operation 
was entirely satisfactory. 


The Brotherhood to this day still insists 
that more than one yard employee be 
assigned to this machine, although there is 
no work whatever for the additional 
employee to do and no facility to convey 
such employees. 

When Article 140 was written, it was 
never contemplated that it would apply to 
small machines isolated from switching 
areas as is the case at Pointe St. Charles, 
where the machine is also operating behind 
closed switches so no other traffic can inter- 
fere. Unfortunately, the language of the 
rule does not make this necessary distinc- 
tion. 


Article 135, requiring that a yard crew 
shall consist of one foreman and two help- 
ers, was written to cover yard crews assigned 
to conventional locomotives long before the 
development of the Trackmobile. A yard 
crew is not required on such a machine 
and can perform no useful function, and 
consequently their use is a pure waste of 
the man’s time and the Company’s money. 
Indeed, the men would simply lounge 
around all day with no work to perform. 

Another machine, known as the Hough 
Payloader, operates off the tracks, running 
on rubber-tired wheels, and it has a smaller 
cab even than the Trackmobile. One of these 
machines is used in the reclamation yard 
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(scrap yard) at London, Ont., which is about 
one and a half miles from the main operat- 
ing yard and is entirely separate from the 
main line, but technically speaking is located 
within the switching limits. 

Because the reclamation yard is “within 
switching limits,” the Brotherhood insists 
that any work done with the machine is work 
to which yardmen are entitled. In so doing 
it makes the ridiculous claim that any ma- 
chine that moves a railroad car within 
switching limits, whether it be on the track 
or off, is performing work to which yardmen 
are entitled. 


Brotherhood Position—Just because in 
some areas the method of locomotion for 
moving box cars from one track to another 
has been changed is no reason why this work 
Should be performed by shop men rather 
than by yardmen who have traditionally 
been used for this work. 


These machines, such as the Trackmobile 
and the Hough Payloader, are performing 
exactly the same kind of Switching as was 
formerly done by a locomotive, and are 
equipped with a draw-bar for the specific 
purpose of performing such switching. 
Before the advent of these machines, cars 
were moved from one track to another in 
the so-called shop or restricted areas by 
steam or diesel engines. The same method 
of operation now exists and the only change 
is the method of locomotion. 

Also, the movements of these machines 
are controlled by signals. The ground man, 
who is a yardman, does all the coupling, 
uncoupling, and throwing of switches, and 
controls the movement by signalling the 
operator of the Trackmobile when to pro- 
ceed, back up, stop, slow down, etc., as 
specified in the Uniform Code of Operating 
Rules. 

The roominess of the cab on the Track- 
mobile has nothing to do with the consist 
of the yard crew. Yard crews, which are 
also known as ground crews, spend very 
little, if any, time in the cab of an engine, 
and then only in proceeding from one point 
to another such as switching at a given 
industry and then proceeding to the next 
siding. In the case of the Trackmobile, at 
no time is the ground crew in the cab. 


In the Pointe St. Charles case over the 
Trackmobile, the Board of Adjustment 
neither agreed nor disagreed that Article 135, 
the full crew rule, applied, but said that 
this was a matter for negotiation. 

As the Company would not agree to 
arbitration as the Brotherhood suggested, we 
had no alternative but to re-submit the case 
to the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, and it is our understanding that 
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the Board has ruled that since the contract 
is now open for revision, the dispute must 
be settled between the parties. 


Views of Board Chairman—A careful 
review of all relevant factors strongly sug- 
gests that some changes in the schedule 
rules are required to take care of the opera- 
tion of these small self-propelled machines 
when used in connection with the movement 
of cars in relation to the operation of rail- 
road shops, scrap yards, etc. The Brother- 
hood itself has recognized these special 
requirements, because in Western Canada, 
it has agreed to the operation of the Track- 
mobile with one yard foreman assigned as 
the full crew. 

Also, in the Pointe St. Charles case, the 
Brotherhood itself did not insist upon the 
full crew rule of a yard foreman and two 
helpers, but did insist on a yard foreman 
and one helper. Certainly, it would appear 
unreasonable to suggest that a machine such 
as the Trackmobile requires a yard crew to 
Operate it, when the operation is confined to 
shop areas or scrap yard areas which are 
isolated from Operating yards, or can be 
safeguarded by locked switches or other 
suitable precautions. 

In fact, there was no evidence produced 
to this Board to suggest that, during the 
period of over three years when the Track- 
mobile at Pointe St. Charles was operated 
without yardmen assigned to it, there were 
any accidents or that any lack of safety in 
operations was demonstrated. 


On the other hand, the Chairman con- 
siders that precautions have to be taken to 
ensure that Trackmobiles and_ similar 
machines are not used for normal switching 
purposes while manned by shop or other 
craft personnel who are not yard personnel. 


For this reason, it is considered that the 
language proposed by the Company—“this 
rule does not apply to areas that have 
switches locked or are isolated from oper- 
ating yards”—is too wide and too general. 


Recommendation—For the reasons out- 
lined above, this Board considers that a 
revision of Article 140 of the Eastern 
Agreement is warranted to permit the use 
of small machines, such as the Trackmobile 
and the Hough Payloader, when used in 
connection with the movement of cars in 
relation to the operation of railroad shops, 
scrap yards, etc., and for the manning of 
such machines by shop or other crafts, 
provided that: 

1. The operation of such machines is con- 
fined to the general area of the shop or scrap 
yard, etc., concerned. 

2. Reasonable safeguards are adopted to en- 
sure that such machines are not operated in 
the switching limits generally. 
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3, In no event shall such a machine be used 
to perform normal switching services i the 
general area of the switching limits unless 
yardmen are in charge of its operation. 


It is further considered that amendments 
of a similar nature are warranted with 
respect to Article 4, clause (b) of the Yard- 
men’s Western Agreement. 

Consequently, this Board recommends 
that the parties negotiate suitable amend- 
ments to the schedule rules to put into 
effect the principle of the revisions which 
this Board considers warranted as stated 
above. 


Special Note—Since the above was written, 
the Board Chairman has been informed 
that the Pointe St. Charles dispute over the 
Trackmobile has progressed to the referee 
stage and the referee has handed down his 
decision that the consist of the crew for the 
Trackmobile should be a crew of two yard- 
men. 

It should be stated that the decision of 
the referee was given under the schedule 
rules as they are now worded, before any 
revision is made, and consequently the 
referee’s decision has no application what- 
soever to the issue before this Board, except 
perhaps to emphasize the extreme rigidity 
of the present schedule rules (Article 140 
of the Eastern Agreement) and thus to 
demonstrate the pressing need for revision 
thereof. 


THIRD COMPANY OBJECTIVE 
Remove Any Restrictions on Management's 
Right to Change Switching Limits 


The provisions of the present schedule 
rules dealing with the change of switching 
limits (found in Article 102 of the Eastern 
Agreement and Article 4, clause (b) of the 
Western Yardmen’s Agreement) are the 
same and read as follows: 


“The necessity of changing or re-establishing 
recognized switching limits, in order to render 
switching services required because of ex- 
tension of industrial activities and territorial 
extension of facilities, must be recognized. 

“The present switching limits will be desig- 
nated by general notice at all points where yard 
engines are assigned and will only be changed 
by negotiations between the proper officer of 
the Railway and the general chairman. The 
concurrence of the general chairman will not 
be withheld when it can be shown that changes 
are necessitated by industrial activities and 
territorial extension of facilities. Yard limit 
boards may or may not indicate switching 
limits.” (Emphasis added.) 


The Company proposal is to delete the 
language quoted above and substitute the 
following: 


“Switching limits will be designated by gen- 
eral notice at all points where yard engines 
are assigned and such limits may be changed 
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as necessitated by industrial development and 
territorial extension of facilities. Yard limit 
boards may or may not indicate switching 
limits.” 

Company Position—The purpose of this 
part of the Company’s proposal is to remove 
those parts of the rules that require the 
Company to obtain the consent of the 
Brotherhood before changing switching 
limits. 

In spite of the words underlined above 
in the second paragraph of the existing rule, 
the attitude of the Brotherhood has been 
unreasonable in recent times and, in view 
of the intense competition faced by the 
railway, this makes it necessary that manage- 
ment should have the sole right to make 
decisions in this respect. 

Agreements with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers accord this right to 
management. An appropriate bulletin is 
issued when it is necessary to make a 
change in switching limits, and over the 
years, the employees have not complained 
that they are suffering any disadvantage. 
Industrial change is constantly under way, 
and railway management must have flex- 
ibility in the use of manpower and equip- 
ment to keep pace with such change. 

It is quite true that the Brotherhood has 
concurred in many instances in the exten- 
sion of switching limits but this is quite 
understandable because generally speaking 
it would be abnormal for the Brotherhood 
not to agree upon an extension as to do so 
would as a rule be inimical to its own 
interest. 

What the Company is more concerned 
with is a reduction of switching limits, for 
example, the exclusion of certain trackage 
from switching limits such as that on which 
the Trackmobile operates at Pointe St. 
Charles. 

An example of the difficulty and delay 
the Company experiences in obtaining the 
consent of the Brotherhood to a reduction 
in switching limits is the Drumheller case 
in Western Canada. Here the Company 
requested Brotherhood concurrence on 
January 10, 1958. As no reply was received 
by June 28, a tracer was sent to the gen- 
eral chairman who was again traced on 
August 7, 1958. No reply having been 
received by November 6, the proposal was 
rewritten, and finally a reply was received 
on November 10, 1958, in which it was 
stated that since the proposal was for a 
reduction in switching limits the Brother- 
hood could not concur. The matter was 
then discussed further and a tracer sent on 
April 29, 1959, and finally a reluctant 
concurrence was received on May 1, 1959 
which was 11 months after the proposal 
had originally been made by the Com- 
pany. 
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j Even in securing extensions in switching 
limits, unreasonable delay has occurred, 
and the Company runs the risk of losing 
business while awaiting the Brotherhood 
concurrence. 


As an example of this, the Company 
filed correspondence concerning its request 
to the Brotherhood to agree to extend the 
switching limits at Stratford yard in the 
Thorndale subdivision from mileage 1.58 
to mileage 2.1 to serve a new plant erected 
by Crane Steelwares Limited. Here con- 
currence of the general chairman was 
requested by the Company by letter of July 
24, 1961, and was not secured until Sep- 
tember 19, 1961, as a result of a letter 
from the area manager to the general chair- 
man which reads in part as follows: 


_ “Much effort was put forth to attract this 
industry to our rails. Its traffic is highly sus- 
ceptible to truck haul and I want all of our 
people concerned to do what is necessary 
to get the maximum possible portion of its 
traffic. We need it. Way freight handling of 
cars for this industry definitely will not pro- 
vide the flexibility of service that is needed 
to secure the bulk of its business.” 


Brotherhood Position—The Brotherhood 
denies that it has been unreasonable in its 
attitude toward the changing of switching 
limits and stresses the fact that before 1951, 
the switching limit rules in effect on the 
CNR were far more restrictive. 


As a result of the Company application 
for relaxation of the 1951 rule, an amend- 
ment was made by putting into effect the 
present rule, and the significant change 
was by adding the following words: “the 
concurrence of the general chairman will 
not be withheld when it can be shown that 
changes are necessitated by industrial activ- 
ities and territorial extension of facilities”. 


As an example of how reasonable the 
Brotherhood has been it referred to the 
record by regions as follows: 

1. On the Atlantic Region since 1951, 12 
requests have been made by management for 
extension of switching limits and 11 have 
been granted. 

2. The last request was made on September 
19, 1961, for extension of switching limits at 
Dartmouth, N.S. and the general chairman 
advises that this request has been approved by 
the committee and the railroad will be so 
advised. 

3. On the Central Region since 1951, there 
have been 16 requests for extension of switch- 
ing limits and the Brotherhood has concurred 
in 15 cases. 

4. On the Prairie and Mountain Regions 
since 1951, there have been 15 requests for 
the extension of switching limits and every 
one of the 15 has been agreed to. 


With regard to the Company statement 
that its agreements with the BLE accord 
management the right to change switching 
limits without any negotiation or consulta- 
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tion, the engineers hold seniority jointly in 
road and yard service (and always have 
done so) and there is no distinction of 
craft between road and yard engineers, and 
therefore less reason for them to show the 
same concern over switching limits as this 
Brotherhood. 


With regard to the CPR, the Brother- 
hood asserted that the rules in effect on 
the CPR with respect to switching limits 
are far more restrictive than those on the 
CNR, and no complaint has been received 
by the CPR on this point nor has it referred 
to the matter during the current concilia- 
tion proceedings. 


The schedule rule defining switching 
limits is one of the basic protections af- 
forded by the agreements to the craft of 
yardman, and to remove it (together with 
the other basic protection—the definition 
of yardmen’s work) would destroy the 
yardmen’s craft and acquired rights and 
also, in effect, destroy collective bargaining 
itself as far as these employees are con- 
cerned. 


No peaceful settlement of the current 
dispute between the Company and_ this 
Brotherhood can be consummated on the 
basis of the Company proposals with re- 
spect to “switching limits” and “working 
within switching limits.” 


Views of Board Chairman—The Com- 
pany proposal would dispense with the 
necessity for concurrence by the Brother- 
hood in changing switching limits and, in- 
deed, for the necessity of any attempt by 
the railroad to obtain the consent of the 
Brotherhood before changing switching 
limits as it saw fit to do. 


In view of the history of these schedule 
rules, and the situation existing on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the sensi- 
tiveness of the employees generally and 
of this Brotherhood as their representative, 
to any revision of the schedule rules as to 
change of switching limits, it is considered 
that this Company proposal is too far 
reaching. 

However, a certain measure of relief for 
the Company would appear to be required 
if it is to be able to secure the flexibility 
needed to permit it to move with the times 
and attempt to meet the ever-increasing 
competition from other means of trans- 
portation for freight traffic. 


Recommendation—Accordingly, for the 
reasons given above, this Board recom- 
mends that the parties negotiate an amend- 
ment of the present schedule rules, in both 
Eastern and Western agreements, dealing 
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with the definition of switching limits to 
provide the type of relief suggested in the 
following wording: 

“The necessity ot changing or re-establishing 
recognized switching limits, in order to render 
switching services required because of extension 
or reduction of industrial activities and terri- 
torial extension or reduction of tacilities, must 
be recognized. ; 

“The present switching limits will be desig- 
nated by general notice to all points where 
yard engines are assigned and will only be 
changed by negotiations between the proper 
officer of the Railway and the general chair- 
man. 

The concurrence of the general chairman 
will not be withheld when it can be shown that 
changes are necessitated by the increase or 
reduction of industrial activities and territorial 
extension or reduction of facilities. 

If the concurrence of the general chairman 
is unreasonably withheld the KRatlway may, 
after a delay of 30 days from the time the re- 
quest for change was first made, then act 
unilaterally to change the recognized switching 
limits by the issuance of a bulletin, but such 
action of the railway, if objected to by the 
Brotherhood, may be submitted as a dispute to 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. 

Yard limit Boards may or may not indicate 
switching limits.” 


Note: The changes in the above word- 
ing from that found in the present sched- 
ule rules are as follows: 

1. All of the fourth paragraph 

2. All the italicized words. 


Special Note Concerning Interchange- 
able Rights—In Chapter III, after Brother- 
hood Proposal No. 6, in dealing with inter- 
changeable rights for road and yard service 
employees, this Board stated that there 
appeared to be a measure of agreement 
between the parties. In fact, the Eastern 
Agreement already provides in Articles 126 
and 131 for interchangeable rights between 
road and yard service employees on the 
Atlantic Region. 


It appears as if many of the problems 
concerning Company proposal No. 1 are 
due to the fact that, apart from the Atlan- 
tic Region, there are no interchangeable 
seniority rights for road and yard service 
employees. 


In the view of this Board such a lack 
is unfortunate and has contributed to what 
might be regarded as artificial distinctions 
of craft between road and yard service that 
have not been beneficial to the operations 
of the railroad and which in the long run 
may well operate to the detriment of the 
employees themselves. 


However, there may well be implications 
in this matter which make it undesirable 
for the required language to be drafted by 
any other than those most intimately con- 
cerned with the day-to-day application of 
the required rules. 
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Accordingly, this Board recommends that 
the parties negotiate suitable language to 
make way for the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of interchangeable rights in respect 
to road and yard service employees. 


Company Proposal No. 2—Car Retarder 
Operators 


Proposal: “Prairie and Mountain Regions. 
New rule, similar to that in Atlantic, St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions, to 
establish rates of pay and working condi- 
tions for Car Retarder Operators.” 


Note: Also to be considered in conjunc- 
tion with Company proposal No. 2 above 
is the Brotherhood main proposal No. 12, 
in respect to car retarder operators. 
Brotherhood Proposa!—delete from para- 
graph 1 (a) of the Car Retarder Operators 
Agreement (Atlantic & Central Regions) 
the last sentence. 


Paragraph 1 (a) referred to now reads 
as follows: “1 (a). Car retarder operators 
will be compensated at a rate per day of 
96 cents in excess of the yard foreman’s 
rate. This amount shall remain constant 
and will not be increased or decreased 
when rates of pay are adjusted.” (Emphasis 
added. ) 


The sentence to which the Brotherhood 
proposal refers is italicized above. 


The Brotherhood has agreed to accept 
the Eastern Agreement as to car retarder 
operators, as applicable to Western Canada 
subject to: 

1. The removal of the sentence referred to 
above and italicized so that the rate for car 
retarder operator would be “unfrozen.” 

2. A special clause as to seniority for 
Western Canada that would be substituted 
for the present clause of the Eastern agree- 


nent which provides for a segregated seniority 
list. 


As these two items are the only real 
items in dispute they are dealt with briefly 
as follows: 

1. Delete “this amount shall remain con- 
stant and will not be increased or decreased 
when rates of pay are adjusted.’ 


The Company opposes this proposal on 
the basis that the 96-cent rate per day is 
a substantial differential designed to attract 
yard foremen to take the work and recog- 
nize that certain training (three to six weeks) 
was involved. The premium has been quite 
successful in recruiting the men required 
at Moncton and Montreal hump yards and 
the 96 cent figure was negotiated as recently 
as September 9, 1960. Car step-up rates 
were included in the agreement over five 
years ago and have remained constant. 


The Brotherhood in support of this pro- 
posal pointed out that on the CPR, the 
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differential paid to car retarder operators 
does not remain fixed, and all percentages 
or across-the-board increases are applied. 
Also, the only reason the Brotherhood 
agreed to the inclusion of such a sentence 
was that the collective agreement was not 
open at the time (September 1960) and so 
the Brotherhood was in a weak bargaining 
position, as the Company could have acted 
unilaterally and without consent. 


2. Substitute a special clause for Senior- 
ity for Western Canada. 


Brotherhood Position—The reason for 
this request by the Brotherhood is that 
since the beginning of negotiated agree- 
ments between the Company and_ the 
Brotherhood, there has been a difference in 
application of the principle of seniority 
between Eastern and Western Canada. 

In the East, yardmen have always been 
required to “follow their hand” to main- 
tain their rights to promotion, for example, 
if a man could hold a position as a yard 
foreman, he would not be allowed to work 
as a yard helper. In Western Canada, the 
application of seniority to promotion has 
always been the reverse, i.e., when a man 
has passed the required examinations, he 
is shown on the yardmen’s seniority list as 
a foreman. His date as a foreman is the 
same as his date of entry into service as a 
yard helper. 


Company Position—In the daily opera- 
tion of a hump yard the efficiency of the 
humping operation is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Familiarity with the equipment and 
judgment gained through its use are neces- 
sary ingredients in obtaining effective 
operation. Consequently, efficiency is im- 
paired with frequent turnover of personnel. 
Thus it is essential that these operators 
be segregated from lower rated classifica- 
tions so they will be exempted from senior- 
ity movement normally associated with 
yard service. The investment of the Com- 
pany in these yards is enormous and an 
arrangement for a segregated seniority list 
is essential to ensure smooth functioning 
of these yards. 

The Brotherhood proposal to permit the 
other employees to exercise seniority on car 
retarder operator positions every six months 
in Western Canada would defeat the purpose 
of segregation by failing to provide security 
in these positions and thus deprive the Com- 
pany of the required continuity of qualified 
and experienced personnel. 


Views of Board Chairman—A careful 
review of the factors involved here suggests 
that a solution should be reached based on 
the following considerations: 
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_ 1. That a system agreement should be nego- 
tiated to cover all car retarder operators em- 
ployed by this railway in Canada. 

2. That the per diem differential should not 
be “frozen” at any particular figure but that 
the amount of the differential should be open 
for negotiation during the time the negotiations 
are proceeding for the main collective agree- 
ments. 


_ 3. Provided, however, that whatever figure 
is negotiated for the per diem differential, it 
should remain constant for the duration of the 
renewal of the collective agreements. 

4. And provided also, that the per diem 
differential should not have applied to it any 
percentage or across-the-board increases. 

5. That the system agreement for car re- 
tarder operators should provide for a segre- 
gated seniority list in the same manner as is 
now provided by the Eastern Agreement cover- 
ing car retarder operators and following the 
precedent afforded by the Yardmasters Agree- 
ment of 1945, which this Board understands 
provides for segregated seniority provisions and 
covers yardmasters and assistant yardmasters 
in Western Canada as well as in Eastern 
Canada. 


Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that the parties work out suitable 
language to implement the solution outlined 
in the heading immediately above entitled 
“Views of Board Chairman.” 

The recommendation is for a car retarder 
operators agreement to apply to all car 
retarder operators employed by this Com- 
pany at any hump yard in Canada, based 
upon the present Eastern agreement in 
respect to car retarder operators but with 
the modifications suggested. 

It is recommended that the per diem 
differential which is now 96 cents per day 
be $1.00 per day effective the date of signing 
of the new system agreement concerning 
car retarder operators provided the said 
agreement extends to and includes May 31, 
1964. 


Company Proposal No. 3—Rotary Spare 
Board for Yard Service in Western Canada 


Company Position—The Company pro- 
posal is to replace the present seniority 
spare board in effect in yard service in 
Western Canada with a rotary or rotating 
spare board under which the yard service 
employees work on a first-in, first-out basis. 
Rotating spare boards exist in all other 
running trades agreements in both Eastern 
and Western Canada and are in effect in 
Eastern Canada for spare boards in yard 
service with this Brotherhood. 

The great advantage of the rotary spare 
board is that it spreads the work by keeping 
all men on the spare board rotating in 
regular sequence, so that when an employee 
comes off duty he is placed at the bottom 
of the board and works his way up to the 
top before again being called for duty. The 
number of men on the spare board is 
adjusted at regular intervals to ensure as 
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nearly as possible that a reasonable amount 
of work will be had by each man during 
each pay period. 

On the other hand, seniority spare boards 
are adjusted at midnight each day and at 
that time the man with the most seniority 
is placed “first-out” so that he gets the first 
preference to any work available. This has 
the effect of favouring the senior employees, 
while working a hardship on the junior 
employees, and has resulted in some cases 
in spare men receiving as little as a very 
few days work per month. 

For the most part the junior men only 
work on week-ends after the senior men 
have completed five shifts. This makes it 
almost impossible to retain junior spare 
men, and the lack of sufficient spare men on 
week-ends forces a great increase in 
“doubling” that requires the Company to 
pay premium rates. 


Brotherhood Position—The Brotherhood 
did try out the rotary spare board for yard- 
men in Western Canada for seven months 
on a trial basis, and the spare men them- 
selves demanded it be replaced by the 
straight seniority board. 

The increase in “doubling” the Company 
is concerned about may be due to many 
factors, such as the increase in the number 
of yardmen entitled to vacation, longer 
periods of vacation, and reduction of regular 
assignments with an increase in extra engines. 

Although the Company proposal in its 
present form is unacceptable, there could 
be an area of agreement based upon the 
rotary spare board as it existed during the 
trial period with two amendments, to en- 
sure: 


1. That regular yardmen have preference to 
overtime shifts when there are no spare yard- 
men available to work at straight time. 

2. That positions under bulletin will be 
filled by the senior yardman requesting same 
each day until expiration of the bulletin. 


Views of Board Chairman—This Brother- 
hood has dealt at length before this Board 
with the prime necessity of sharing the 
available work among its membership, and 
this Board has given serious consideration 
to this requirement—see for example the 
Board recommendation in respect to the 
Brotherhood proposal for mileage limita- 
tions. 

Yet when this Board comes to deal with 
the present Company proposal for a rotary 
spare board for yard service in West- 
ern Canada, that will certainly operate to 
“spread the work” and assist junior men 
in getting a fair share, the reservations 
attached to the proposal by this Brother- 
hood (see (1) and (2) above) do not 
even give lip service to the principle of 
sharing the work but seem designed to 
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benefit the senior men at the expense of the 
junior men, by preventing the normal oper- 
ation of the rotary spare board. 


Recommendation—In view of the fact 
that the rotary spare board is now in effect 
with respect to all running trades agree- 
ments in both Eastern and Western Canada 
and also in effect for spare yardmen in 
Eastern Canada, this Board recommends 
that the straight seniority board in effect 
for spare yardmen in Western Canada be 
replaced by a rotary spare board without 
the reservations suggested in (1) and (2) 
above under the heading “Brotherhood 
Position.” 


This Board further recommends that the 
parties negotiate suitable rules revisions to 
carry this recommendation into effect, hav- 
ing due regard to the agreement previously 
negotiated in this respect effective May 1, 
1959 to November 30, 1959. 


Company Proposal No. 4—Monthly 
Guarantee—Passenger Trainmen 


Proposal: Delete the last three words, 
i.e., “exclusive of overtime,” of Article 7 
(a), Eastern Agreement. 


Company Position—This proposal ap- 
plied only to passenger trainmen in Eastern 
Canada and is intended to permit the in- 
clusion of overtime when computing total 
mileage earned before deciding whether or 
not the monthly minimum guarantee is 
payable. 

At present Article 7 (a), the Eastern 
Agreement reads as follows: 

“Regular assigned passenger trainmen who 
are ready for service the entire month, and 
who do not lay off of their own accord, shall 
receive the monthly guarantee provided for 
in Article 1, exclusive of overtime.’ (Emphasis 
added.) 

It is the italicized words that the Com- 
pany proposal would eliminate. 

As presently worded, the rule prohibits 
the use of overtime in making up monthly 
guarantees in passenger service and there- 
fore it is at variance with the true purpose 
of the guarantee rules, which is to assure 
a specified minimum of earnings to regularly 
assigned trainmen who are ready and avail- 
able for service the entire month. The rule 
as it now stands creates an inequitable 
situation and results in an unjustifiable pay- 
ment to employees when no work is per- 
formed. 

Trainmen regularly assigned to passenger 
service are guaranteed 4,500 miles per 
month, but this by no means restricts the 
employees from making more than 4,500 
miles. Eastern mileage regulations permit 
the accumulation of up to 6,000 miles per 
month and the change requested does not 
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reduce the number of miles trainmen are 
permitted to earn. 

The Company proposal does not ask to 
eliminate the guarantee rule but simply 
that overtime miles be used to make up 
the guarantee. 

The existing rule is discriminatory and 
illogical, for example, an employee who 
accumulates 4,700 straight-time miles in a 
month without overtime has made more 
than the 4,500 guaranteed miles and so can- 
not claim any extra payment under the 
rule. Yet an employee who makes 4,000 
straight-time miles plus 2,000 overtime miles 
is paid, in addition to the 6,000 miles 
worked, a further 500 miles to make up the 
“4,500-mile guarantee.” 

Payment of 500 miles in these circum- 
stances is totally unreasonable and also 
permits employees to make earnings in 
excess of the maximum miles allowed by 
the mileage regulations. A glaring example 
of unwarranted payment is found on train 
No. 37-38 operating between St. Rosalie 
and Montreal. The conductor and two 
brakemen are each guaranteed 4,500 miles 
per month, which, converted to earnings, 
totals $1,207.50. In April 1961, this crew 
received 3,750 straight-time miles amount- 
ing to $1,006.13 and 1,977 overtime miles 
amounting to $499.63 for a total of 
$1,505.76. 

Despite the fact that these earnings ex- 
ceeded the monthly guarantee by $298.26 
under the rule as now worded, the Com- 
pany was obliged to pay an additional 
$201.23 to the crew to make up the 750 
miles deficiency in straight time miles. Thus 
the crew received a total of $1,706.99 
which was $499.49 in excess of the monthly 
guarantee and $201.23 of this amount was 
paid for no work performed but due to 
the wording of the present rule. 

Payment of a monthly guarantee ex- 
clusive of overtime is inconsistent with 
guarantee provisions in freight service in 
the Eastern Agreement and in both freight 
and passenger service in the Western Agree- 
ments. In fact, there is no other monthly 
guarantee rule in any CNR agreements 
with the running trades Brotherhoods which 
excludes overtime when computing guar- 
antee entitlement. 

The Company submitted details as to 14 
train assignments in Eastern Canada where 
the train crews were paid guarantee pay- 
ments although their earnings, including 
overtime, were well in excess of the monthly 
guarantee in all but three cases. 


Brotherhood Position—The overtime paid 
to trainmen in passenger service is not 
overtime as generally understood because 
it is not a premium payment but rather a 
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payment based on a _ predetermined rate 
which is less than straight time earnings 
(See Article 4 (c) Eastern Agreement). 


In any event, overtime hours should be 
recognized by additional payment, and 
compensation paid for such overtime serv- 
ice should not be taken from the employee 
as part payment of “guarantee” payments 
for normal work hours, day or month, as 
the case may be. 


In the examples referred to by the Com- 
pany, the men were on duty (subject to 
released time) 12 to 17 hours each working 
day, and it must be remembered that the 
guarantees in passenger service are pred- 
icated on the assigned men being ready 
for service the entire month, and if an 
assigned man lays off of his own accord 
the portion of the guarantee for the time 
off is deducted. 


The Brotherhood then dealt in detail with 
the Company examples but neither space 
nor time is available to deal with this matter 
here. 

Overtime payments are compensation for 
men required to work excessive daily hours 
and should not be considered when taking 
into account the application of guarantee 
rules. 


Views of Board Chairman—The Company 
has satisfied the onus resting upon it to 
establish that the proposed revision is war- 
ranted. 


It is considered that the normal purpose 
of a monthly guarantee is to ensure that a 
regularly assigned trainman, who is ready 
and available for service during the entire 
month, will be entitled to a specified mini- 
mum amount of earnings for such month. 
Consequently, if his total earnings for any 
such month fall below the specified mini- 
mum, then the railway must perforce make 
up the difference. 

However, if his total earnings for any 
such month exceed the specified minimum, 
then there should be no requirement what- 
ever for any payment by way of guarantee. 


That this is the normal and accepted 
interpretation of monthly guarantees would 
seem to be borne out by the fact that, no- 
where else in any agreements which this 
Company has in effect with any running 
trades, including this Brotherhood, is there 
any provision, for the exclusion of overtime 
in determining whether or not the monthly 
guarantee shall be paid, such as the one 
under attack in the present Company pro- 
posal. 


Recommendation—For the above reasons, 
this Board recommends the adoption of the 
Company proposal for the deletion of the 
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last three words of paragraph one of Article 
7 (a) of the Eastern Agreement, viz., 
“exclusive of overtime.” 


Company Proposal No. 5—Elimination of 
Third Brakeman on Freight Trains 


Proposal: To eliminate the requirement 
that there be a third brakeman on all trains 
of 60 cars or more west of Jasper. This 
proposal applies to road service only in 
Western Canada only. 


There is no real purpose in reviewing here 
the rather extensive material filed in relation 
to this proposal. 


This material was read and re-read by the 
Board Chairman during the course of the 
proceedings before this Board and, after 
the most careful consideration, the conclu- 
sion was arrived at that, whatever may at 
one time have been the justification for the 
requirement for a third brakeman on trains 
of 60 cars or more west of Jasper, that 
requirement no longer exists. 


For purpose of record, the major reasons 
for this conclusion are set out below: 


1. Nowhere else in Canada is this Company 
required to assign a third brakeman on freight 
trains of 60 cars or over. 

2. End-to-end radio is installed on trains 
West of Edmonton that provides constant com- 
munication between engine and caboose. 

3. The Canadian Pacific Railway, which also 
operates through similar mountain territory, 
with considerably steeper gradients, has not 
now and never has had a rule requiring a 
third brakeman. 

4. If any material delay is caused by the 
lack of a third brakeman (which is doubtful) 
the Company is willing to accept such delays. 

5. The fact that the railroad has authorized 
an expenditure of almost $7,000,000 for the 
radio equipment suggests that it is reasonably 
dependable. 

6. The retention of the third brakeman on 
trains of 60 cars and over west ot Jasper 
cost the Company in the area of $100,000 in 
1960 and exceeding $150,000 in 1961. 

7. There is no justification whatsoever, for 
the Canadian National Railways to be com- 
pelled, against its will, to pay out substantial 
sums of this size, contrary to its better judg- 
ment, unless full value is being received in 
return by the Company, in the form of genu- 
ine useful service rendered by the employees 
concerned. 

8. The Brotherhood has signally failed to 
demonstrate that such [the latter part of reason 
No. 7 above] is the case in the instance of 
the third brakeman on trains of 60 cars and 
over west of Jasper. 


Recommendation—For the reasons set 
out above, this Board considers that the 
third brakeman on trains of 60 cars and 
over, west of Jasper, serves no really useful 
purpose and should be eliminated. 


Accordingly, this Board recommends the 
revision of all schedule rules applicable in 
such a manner as to eliminate the require- 
ment for a third brakeman on trains of 
60 cars and over in Western Canada. 
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Company Proposal No. 6—Junction Switch- 
ing—West Only 

Proposal: Delete schedule rules in West- 
ern Canada that provide for payment of 
through freight rates at the rate of 124 
miles per hour for all time occupied in 
switching CNR junction points which pay- 
ment is in addition to pay for the trip. 
This proposal applies to road service in 
Western Canada only. 

The Company submits that the junction 
switching rule, for which there is no coun- 
terpart in the Eastern Agreement, requires 
pay for “time within time” and thus con- 
travenes the principle of “pay for miles 
or hours, whichever is the greater” inher- 
ent in the dual basis of pay concept. 

Also, it contravenes the principle set out 
in the “conversion rule” which provides 
that trainmen required to make switches or 
stops or a combination of both at a cer- 
tain number of points en route, will be 
paid at the higher way freight rates and 
thus be compensated for the extra time 
taken to make the trip. There is a conver- 
sion rule in the Eastern and in both of the 
Western Agreements. 

The Brotherhood resisted the proposal on 
the basis that, many years ago, the em- 
ployees in Eastern Canada elected to accept 
the provisions of the McAdoo Award and 
ever since have been paid time-and one- 
half rates for overtime in road freight 
service. 

On the other hand, train service em- 
ployees in Western Canada elected of their 
own free choice to forego the provisions 
of the McAdoo Award and instead retain 
their existing privileges, one of which was 
the present rule commonly known as the 
junction switching rule. 

This meant that instead of being paid 
time and one-half for overtime in road 
freight service, the employees in Western 
Canada are only paid at pro rata rates for 
overtime work. Consequently, train service 
employees of the CNR on the western 
lines have bought and paid for this junc- 
tion switching rule many times over with 
the long hours they have put in at straight 
time rates, especially during the war years, 
while their counterparts in the East were 
receiving time and one-half for overtime. 

It is emphasized that the junction switch- 
ing rule applies to through freight crews 
only and in respect to switching at junction 
points only. 


Recommendation—In view of the fact 
that train service employees employed in 
Eastern Canada are paid time and one- 
half rates for overtime in road freight 
service, whereas train service employees in 
Western Canada are paid at pro rata rates, 
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this Board does not see fit to recommend 
the adoption of this Company proposal at 
this time. 


Company Proposal No. 7—Trainmen 
Switching at Terminals—East only 


This Company proposal applies to the 
road service only in Eastern Canada only. 
The Company proposal is to amend Article 
10 (e) of the Eastern Agreement by strik- 
ing out in the second paragraph thereof 
the word “employed” and substituting the 
words “on duty.” 

The Company proposal is really a sub- 
sidiary proposal to company proposal No. 
1 which deals with Articles 102 and 140, 
“Work Within Switching Limits.” 

If this Board had recommended the 
adoption of Company proposal No. 1 out- 
right without any modification, then it 
might also consider recommending the 
adoption of this proposal. But this Board 
has not recommended the outright adoption 
of company proposal No. 1 and conse- 
quently it cannot recommend the adoption 
of this Company proposal. 

Another objection to this present Com- 
pany proposal is that Article 10 (e), East- 
ern Agreement, appears to provide how 
trainmen will be paid for switching service 
performed in open yards, i.e., yards where 
no yardmen are employed and all the yard 
work is performed by roadmen. 

But the proposed amendment, by delet- 
ing the word “employed” and substituting 
the words “on duty,” would immediately 
widen the scope of the Article so that it 
would cover all yards operated by the 
Company, whether they were open yards 
or closed yards. 

Thus the amendment proposed assumes 
that all closed yards will be thrown wide 
open so that road service employees could 
be used to perform switching therein at 
any time except when a yard crew was on 
duty. 

It is highly unlikely that such a radical 
change from the present practice is either 
possible or practicable at this particular 
time. 

That is, of course, one reason why this 
Board, in dealing with company proposal 
No. 1, refused to recommend its outright 
adoption but instead recommended that the 
parties negotiate revisions to Article 140 
that would afford relief to the Company 
from the present restrictive practices. 

And it was indicated in that Board rec- 
ommendation that while the most pressing 
need for relief was certainly in respect to 
switching at intermediate terminals yet 
consideration should be given to some meas- 
ure of relief in regard to switching at 
terminals also. 
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Recommendation—For the above reasons, 
this Board does not see fit to recommend 
the adoption of company proposal No. 7. 


Company Proposal No. 8—Trainmen Called 
for Extra Service—East Only 

This Company proposal applies to road 
service only and to Eastern Canada only. 
This proposal is to amend Article 12 (c) of 
the Eastern Agreement by striking out the 
word “employed” and substituting the words 
“on duty.” 

But this proposal also puts forward the 
addition of a new paragraph that in effect 
assumes the adoption of the principle of 
company proposal No. 1 in toto without any 
modification. Consequently, this proposal is 
subject to the same observations as have 
been made by this Board in dealing with 
company proposal No. 7 immediately above. 


Recommendation—For these reasons, this 
Board does not see fit to recommend the 
adoption of company proposal No. 8. 


Special Recommendation re: Articles 10 
(3) and 12 (c), Eastern Agreement—It will 
be noted from the above that this Board 
does not recommend the adoption of com- 
pany proposals Number 7 and 8 for the 
reaons given. 

However, if the changes to be negotiated 
between the parties with respect to Article 
140 of the Eastern Agreement necessitate 
any revision of Articles 10 (e) and/or 
Article 12 (c) of the Eastern Agreement, 
then to such an extent and to such an extent 
only this Board recommends that changes 
be made with respect to Articles 10 (e) 
and/or Article 12 (c) of the Eastern Agree- 
ment. 


Company Proposal No. 9—Trainmen in 
Work Train Service Released for Saturdays 
and Sundays 

This proposal relates to road _ service 
employees only, i.e., trainmen engaged in 
work train service, and is system wide. 


Company Position—The current rules in 
the Eastern and Western Agreements provide 
that the employees in work train service 
may be released for Sunday only. 

Frequently when they are engaged in 
construction or repair work they operate in 
conjunction with other employees who are 
on a five-day week. Under these circum- 
stances, the Company is obliged to pay each 
member of the crew for the sixth day. 

As there is no service required, this is 
payment for work not performed and im- 
poses an unreasonable burden on_ the 
Company. The rules in their present form 
are obsolete. Technological advances have 
affected many areas of the railway’s opera- 
tion and it is imperative that, as changes 
occur, agreements be adjusted accordingly. 
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The Company, in making the present pro- 
posal, is simply asking the trainmen to 
accept an arrangement similar to that which 
both the engineers’ and firemen’s organiza- 
tions accepted 10 years ago. 

In order to remain competitive, the 
Company is striving to reduce its costs in 
all areas of its operation. There is no 
justification for the continuation of restric- 
tions of this nature. 


Brotherhood Position—The basic prin- 
ciples of the daily guarantee were established 
many years ago and the elimination of such 
guarantee would result in a considerable loss 
of earnings to these work train crews if the 
Company’s proposal were adopted. 


Article 14, clause (b) of the Eastern 
Agreement reads as follows: 

“Guarantees—Freight Service. (b) Regularly 
assigned wayfreight, work and _ construction 
trainmen who are ready for service the entire 
month, and who do not lay off of their own 
accord, will be guaranteed not less than one 
hundred (100) miles, or eight (8) hours, for 
each calendar working day, exclusive of over- 
time (this to include legal holidays). The 
guarantee is predicated on the men _ being 
both ready for service the entire month, and 
entitled to the assignment during the entire 
month, or portion of the month the assignment 
is in eftect. If, through act of Providence, it 
is impossible to perform regular service, guar- 
antee does not apply.” 


This Article 14 (b) is a standard type 
rule derived from the scale of wages of 
railway employees fixed by the McAdoo 
Award that was applied to major Canadian 
Railways by order-in-council PC 1768 of 
July 16, 1918. 

The railway proposal would destroy 
guarantee protection for trainmen long 
established as a result of action taken under 
the order-in-council referred to. 

Present rules permit the railway to assign 
work trains on a five-day week basis. 
Employees other than those in train service 
usually work on a five-day week basis, 
however, in general, when the non-train 
service employees secured the five-day work 
week condition, conversion of earnings was 
made so that these employees received six 
days pay for five days work. 

Similar guarantee for trainmen provided 
for in Article 14 (b) is predicated on train- 
men being available and entitled to the 
assignment the entire month. Six-calendar- 
day work week rules apply to trainmen as 





Western Canada 


Average Hours 


Work Train Service Per Day 
Conductors ee. cs. 13,3 
SUrAINTHCH en eee ee. he, 1323 


Average Daily Average Hours 


no comparable five-day week adjustment has 
been made in mileage rates applicable to 
road service employees. 

Under the Company proposal, men 
assigned to a work train could be sent home 
on Friday night and would receive no pay 
for either Saturday or Sunday, whereas 
under the present rule, employees assigned 
to work trains are paid for each day used 
or held, but if allowed to go home for 
Sunday they are not paid for Sunday. 

Generally, work train crews have no real 
Opportunity to accumulate much mileage 
and might be compared with hourly rated 
employees with the difference that their 
basic hourly rate is extremely low, being 
$1.57 in Eastern Canada. 

The Company proposal in effect would 
impose a 40 hour work week on these work 
train crews without any adjustment of rate 
to maintain take home pay. 

To this we cannot agree, but would accept 
the proposal on a basis of six basic days pay 
for five days work. 


Views of Board Chairman—In the opin- 
ion of the Board Chairman, the Brother- 
hood reference to Article 14 (b) of the 
Eastern Agreement only confuses the issue. 

Article 14, clause (b), would appear to 
operate to guarantee to work trainmen who 
are ready for service the entire month, 
payment of one basic day of 100 miles for 
each calendar working day, ie., for each 
day such employee is on assignment whether 
such assignment is a five-day or a six-day 
assignment. 

But under Article 53 of the Eastern 
Agreement, the trainmen in work train 
service may be released for Sunday only, 
in which case Sunday will not be paid for 
or, in other words, if the Company releases 
such trainmen on Saturday and permits 
them to go home the Company will still 
have to pay them for Saturday although 
they are at home and no work is done. 

As a result, the Company cannot bulletin 
five-day assignments for work train crews, 
or if it does so, it will be obliged to pay 
for six days, which is awkward and costly 
when the work trains are operating fre- 
quently in conjunction with other employees 
engaged in construction or repair work on 
a five-day week basis. 

The earnings of work train crews are 
quite substantial as is indicated by the 
figures in the table foilowing: 


Eastern Canada 
Average Daily 


Earnings Per Day Earnings 
$41.41 14.25 $31.36 
36.23 14.25 27.36 


Note: The above figures are Company figures calculated on the basis of samples taken 
from each territory and said to be representative of average hours and earnings of train crews 


in work train service. 
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In the view of the Board Chairman, 
although it is clear that work train crews 
work considerably longer hours per day 
than most employees, yet, with earnings of 
the order of $27.00 to $41.00 per day, 
there does not seem to be any reasonable 
necessity for work train crews to enjoy 
the benefit of being paid for six days per 
week whether they actually work the 6th 
day or not. 


Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that the relevant schedule rules be 
amended to permit the Company to release 
trainmen on work train service for Satur- 
day, as well as Sunday, and to provide that 
if such employees are allowed to go home 
on Saturdays they will not be entitled to 
pay for such Saturday. 


Company Proposal No. 10—Compensation 
for Deadheading 


This company proposal applies to com- 
pensation for deadheading in connection 
with road and yard service in Eastern 
Canada only. The relevant rules, Articles 
21 (c) and 105 (c) of the Eastern Agree- 
ment, have been re-written and both parties 


have agreed on all points except the Com- 
pany proposal that compensation for dead- 
heading will not be allowed—‘when dead- 
heading in connection with filling an 
assignment for which no applications were 
received.” 


No purpose would be served by setting 
out the arguments pro and con, as the 
Board Chairman considers that, while it 
may not be logical, it is quite understand- 
able that an employee travelling to fill an 
assignment, that he is required under the 
collective agreement to take because no 
application for it has been received, may 
well feel that he is entitled to compensa- 
tion for such travel, on the basis that he 
has not applied for the assignment himself. 


Recommendation—Accordingly, this Board 
recommends that the Company-proposed 
amendments to Articles 21 (c) and 105 
(c) of the Eastern Agreement be adopted 
by the parties, with the deletion (in each 
case) of the clause objected to by the 
Brotherhood, viz.: “when deadheading 
in connection with filling an assignment 
for which no applications were received.” 


CHAPTER V—BROTHERHOOD SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSALS—REGIONAL RULES 


These Brotherhood proposals consist of 
some 57 proposals affecting Eastern Canada 
and some 37 proposals affecting Western 
Canada as noted on page 17 above. 

As many of these proposals are com- 
mon to both East and West, the total 
number of 94 may be reduced to some 
53 proposals of which four were listed in 
Chapter III dealing with the main brother- 
hood proposals, as follows: 
ot Health and Welfare—No. 13 in Chapter 


2. Yardmen’s Vacation Benefits—No. 14 in 
Chapter ILI. 


3. Composite Service—No. 15 in Chapter 


4. Revision of Questions and Answers to 
Article 147—-East only—No. 16 in Chapter III. 


Of the four proposals set out above, 
the first three were dealt with in Chapter 
III preceding, which leaves No. 4 above, 
Revision of Questions and Answers to 
Article 147—East, to be dealt with in this 
chapter. 

The supplementary proposals are listed 
below in order with appropriate comments. 


A—Eastern Canada 


I, Supplementary Notices—Yard Service 

1. Request the Right to take Lunch 4% 
hours from Commencement of Shift except 
in Cases of Extreme Emergency—tThe pres- 
ent rule, Article 100, provides that “Yard 
crews will be allowed twenty (20) minutes 
for lunch between four and a half (4%) 
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and six (6) hours after starting work, with- 
out deduction in pay.” 

The Brotherhood alleged that this rule 
had been abused but produced no evidence 
to support this allegation, although the 
Company categorically denied that there 
had been a capricious application of the 
rules or that men had been arbitrarily or 
unreasonably denied the right to take lunch 
44 hours after starting work. 

The Brotherhood has failed to establish 
abuse of the present rule and so this Board 
does not recommend any revision of the 
rule as presently worded. 

2. Request for a Guaranteed Wage 
Agreement on the Basis of Supplementary 
Unemployment Insurance—The implications 
of this proposal are very far reaching and 
the Brotherhood made no serious attempt 
to support it apart from rather wide gener- 
alized statements. 

It appears that no such benefits are in 
effect in the railroad industry in Canada 
and this Board refrains from making any 
recommendation. 

3. Health and Welfare—This has already 
been dealt with in Chapter III. 

4. Request that the Yardmen’s Vacation 
Agreement be the Agreement in Effect 
prior to 1958, with the Amendment to 
Provide for the extended Period of Vaca- 
tions—This has already been dealt with 
in Chapter II. 
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5. Request improved “Shelter for Yard- 
men Rule,’ to Provide Electric Stoves, 
Refrigerators, Showers, Wash Basins and 
Toilets—This Board recommends that the 
whole issue of shelter for yard and road 
service be referred back to the parties for 
their joint attention. It is suggested that a 
joint committee be set up to investigate this 
matter fully and make recommendations 
for the improvement and modernization of 
such facilities. 

6. Request Amendment to Hose Coupling 
Rule for Yardmen (Atlantic and Central 
Regions) as follows: “Yardmen will not 
be required to Couple or Uncouple Air Hose 
in Yards where Carmen are Employed’— 
The present rule provides that “Yardmen 
will not be compelled to couple or un- 
couple hose on passenger cars in yards, or 
to chain up cars in yards or on repair 
tracks, where carmen are on duty.” 

When carmen are not on duty there does 
not seem to be any reason why yardmen 
should not couple or uncouple hose or 
chain up cars in yards or on repair tracks. 
There can hardly be any hazards as the 
yardmen would be in charge of the equip- 
ment, the movement of which would be 
under their direction. 

No reasonable grounds were established 
for this proposal and this Board does not 
recommend it. 

7. Request Parking Space be Provided 
for Employees’ Cars Free of Charge—It 
appears that free parking is provided in 
numerous locations, but that in congested 
areas such as large cities, usually a charge 
of $8.00 per quarter or $3.00 per month 
is made, running to $10.00 per quarter 
when electric heater plugs are provided in 
the winter. 

It does not seem reasonable to require 
the Company to provide free parking in 
high land cost areas such as Montreal and 
Toronto. 

No recommendation is made by this 
Board in respect to this proposal. 

8. Standard Watches required for Rail- 
way Service, will be Cleaned and Repaired 
at the Expense of the Railway—A garage 
mechanic who is paid less than most rail- 
roaders is generally required to provide 
his own personal tools with an investment 
of several hundreds of dollars. Most trades- 
men provide their own tools at their own 
expense and are responsible for keeping 
their tools in shape. 

This Brotherhood has emphasized the 
skill, knowledge and training of its mem- 
bership and designates them as craftsmen. 

Traditionally, journeymen have provided 
for themselves the “tools” of their trade 
and taken immense care to keep them in 
tip top shape. Surely it is not unreasonable 
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to ask a railroad man to provide his watch 
at his own expense and to keep it cleaned 
and in a proper state of repair. 

This proposal is not recommended. 

9. Request that Yardmen Attending 
Investigations will receive Payment pro- 
vided in the Investigation Rule, whether 
or not Responsibility is Attached to Them 
—At present the employee is paid if found 
not responsible for the alleged rule infrac- 
tion but is not paid if found to be respon- 
sible for the violation. The Company states 
that, wherever possible, the investigation 
is held at a time convenient to those taking 
part in it. 

No recommendation 
proposal. 

10. Request that Yardmen will be Paid 
for Attending Rule Instruction Classes, 
Board Oral Examinations, Medical Exam- 
inations, etc-——The Company states that 
rule instruction classes and board oral 
examinations take approximately six hours 
time of the employee per year and upgrade 
an employee by making him eligible for a 
higher classification, thus increasing his 
earning potential. 

Medical examinations are mandatory 
once every two years and are a health 
safeguard, as they may disclose latent dis- 
ability in time for preventive measures to 
be taken. 

The total time involved is said to be six 
to seven hours per year per employee. 

It is not considered that any hardship is 
imposed or that payment is required, and 
consequently this proposal is not recom- 
mended. 

11. Free Transportation to be Provided 
to Yardmen to and from Work between the 
Hours of Midnight and 6:00 a.m—This 
matter is now handled by the Company 
upon a local basis with the Company in 
some places subsidizing in whole or in part 
measures designed to: provide relief. 

This Board agrees that it is not feasible 
to adopt system-wide rules governing this 
matter due to the variation in circum- 
stances and conditions from place to place. 

As a general rule, in industry the em- 
ployees must provide their own transporta- 
tion to and from work whether working on 
night shift or not. If it were otherwise, the 
employer might have cause to be consulted 
as to how far away from his work the 
employee would be permitted to live. This 
would be highly undesirable and, conse- 
quently, as a general rule employees prefer 
to retain their own freedom of action and 
provide their own transportation. 

This Board does not recommend this 
proposal. 

12. A Rule to Provide that all Straight 
Time Shifts worked as Yardmaster and/or 


is made for this 
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Yardman will be Counted to make up the 
Five-day Work Week—This has already 
been dealt with in Chapter III under the 
heading “Composite Service.” 

13. Rain Clothing will be Supplied to 
Yardmen Free of Charge—This Board does 
not recommend this proposal at this time. 

14, Request for twelve (12) Days Sick 
Leave per Year to be Accumulative—No 
serious attempt was made by the Brother- 
hood to support this proposal and accord- 
ingly this Board does not recommend it at 
this time. 

I5. Request that Spare Yardmen Reliev- 
ing Switchtenders be Paid Yardmen’s Rates 
—At present, a spare yardman relieving a 
switchtender is paid at a switchtender’s 
rate on the principle of payment of the 
rate applicable to the work performed. But 
this principle works both ways because a 
yard helper relieving a yard foreman is 
paid at the higher rate of a yard foreman. 

This Board agrees with the Company 
that the function of spare board employees 
is to provide relief at the rate for the job 
relieved and consequently the proposal is 
not recommended. 

16. Rule to Provide that Yardmen will 
not be Disciplined for Refusing to Perform 
Work that the Schedule Stipulates they 
will not be Required to Do, nor for Refus- 
ing to Perform Work Recognized as the 
Work of another Craft—If an employee is 
unjustly disciplined by the Company, a 
grievance may be launched and progressed 
in accordance with the grievance pro- 
cedure. 

The proposal would appear to be de- 
signed to further the approach of setting up 
“water-tight” dividing lines between yard 
service and “other crafts.” What other 
“crafts” are involved is not specified but 
this Board has already stated its opinion 
in Chapter IV that road and yard service 
are not two separate crafts but rather 
separate classifications within the one craft. 

This Board considers that it is not desir- 
able to encourage such distinctions, which, 
it’ suggests, are artificially rigid, and par- 
ticularly so, as such rigidity of approach 
not only deprives the Company of a reas- 
onable degree of flexibility in its operations, 
but also in the long run may well operate 
to the prejudice of the long term interests 
of the employees. 

This proposal is not recommended. 

17. Request an Understanding that Bleed- 
ing of Air from Cars when for the Purpose 
of Switching Cars, will be Recognized as 
Yardmen’s Work—The Company states that 
from time immemorial the work of bleeding 
cars has been performed by yardmen or 
carmen, depending on who was available 
at the time. 
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This Board agrees with the Company that 
there is no reason to depart from this prac- 
tice that works no hardship upon either the 
carmen or the yardmen. 

This proposal is another example of the 
rigidity of approach referred to in No. 16 
immediately above which this Board con- 
siders to be detrimental to the long-term 
interests of both the railway and the 
employees. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


18. Request that Article 140 be Amended 
by Deleting that Part of Article 140, First 
Paragraph, reading “Performing Switching 
incidental to their Own Train or Assignment” 
and Substituting “Setting off from their 
Train, Cars which cannot be allowed to Go 
Forward on their Train.”—This Board has 
already dealt with the revision of Article 
140 of the Eastern Agreement in Chapter IV. 

This proposal would make Article 140 
more restrictive than it already is and this 
Board has already stated its views that the 
present wording of Article 140 is too 
restrictive. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


19. Request an Agreement to Simplify the 
Handling of Grievances—No real attempt 
was made by the Brotherhood to support 
this proposal and accordingly it is not 
recommended. 

20. Request a Uniform Crew Consist Rule 
for Self-propelled Machines—This ground 
has already been covered by this Board in 
Chapter IV. 

This proposal is not recommended. 

21. Yards will not be Abolished, so long 
as there remains Four Hours Switching per 
Day to be Performed—Reference may be 
made here to a discussion of the whole 
subject of switching within switching limits 
that appears in Chapter IV. 

This proposal would make it mandatory 
for the Company to pay a minimum of eight 
hours to a yard crew at points where four 
hours switching per day was required. This 
would saddle the railway with unnecessary 
costs and would be quite unjustified. 

This proposal is not recommended. 

22. Request Revision of Article 147 by 
Correcting the Answers to Questions on Page 
155 of the Schedule in Order to Protect 
established Seniority—There appears to be 
discrepancy between the Questions and 
Answers in page 155 of the Eastern Agree- 
ment and Article 147. 

However the correction suggested by the 
Brotherhood would appear to interfere retro- 
actively with seniority. 

This would seem to be objectionable and 
consequently the matter is referred back to 
the parties to settle directly between them- 
selves. 
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Il—Supplementary Notices—Special to 
Yardmasters 

1. Request that Yardmasters be Allowed 
30 Minutes for Lunch between four and five 
Hours after starting Work, without Deduc- 
tion in Pay—There is no present rule for 
yardmasters and it appears that they regulate 
their own time and lunch period for which 
there is no pay deduction. Apparently some 
leave their office and take lunch when they 
find it convenient, and others carry their 
lunch and eat it at their desk. 

The difficulty seems to be to provide relief 
for the yardmaster if the proposal were 
adopted. 

The proposal sounds reasonable, but no 
one with any practical experience was pro- 
duced to inform the Board why the rule 
was required or just how it would operate. 
For all we know the proposed rule might 
require a relief yardmaster to be called out 
solely for the 30 minute period involved. 

No real effort was made to inform this 
Board of what really was involved in this 
proposal and accordingly it is not recom- 
mended. 


2. Yardmasters will not be Required nor 
Permitted to Perform Yardmen’s Work such 
as Giving Signals, Throwing Switches, Pull- 
ing Pins or Flagging—The Yardmaster is a 
supervisor and should be able to demonstrate 
how things should be done and to do such 
things if he so desires, or if it may be 
required to expedite the work. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


3. Request a Rule that All Work Instruc- 
tions given to a Yard Crew must be given 
to the Foreman by a Yardmaster—In many 
yards there are no yardmasters. In any 
event this proposal is considered to be un- 
duly restrictive. 


This proposal is not recommended. 


I1I—Supplementary Notices—Road Service 


Only those proposals not dealt with in 
I or Ii above are here referred to. 

1. Request a Rule to Limit Freight Trains 
to 100 Cars—The Brotherhood has failed 
to satisfy this Board that there are reason- 
able grounds to support this request. 

It is noted that Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway is operating heavy 
ore trains of 125 cars and more with a 
crew of only one brakeman, who rides in 
the cab of the diesel locomotive, one con- 
ductor in the caboose, and one engineer. 
The Company claimed that these operations 
were quite satisfactory and this was not 
denied. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


2. Request a Rule to Provide that a Crew 
that Leaves the Terminal in one Class of 
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Service, and arrives back at another Yard 
in the Terminal in the same or another 
Class of Service, will be under Pay until 
the Crew is Returned to the Yard from 
Which Ordered—The Company states that 
the occurrences complained of are infre- 
quent and exist only at the larger terminals 
such as Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 
It appears that local arrangements are in 
effect in most places to provide the trans- 
portation required. 


Due to variation in conditions from place 
to place it would probably be better to 
deal with the matter on a local basis than 
by any rule which would apply on a 
system basis. 


This matter is referred back to the parties 
to deal with in direct negotiations. 


3. A Request that Baggagemen handling 
Post Office Mail, will be paid Difference of 
46 cents per Day for each Unit of 63 Sacks 
or Major Portion thereof handled during 
the Trip or Day’s Work, in Addition to 
other Payment for the Trip. (Atlantic and 
Central Region only.)—At present a bag- 
gageman is paid a higher rate than a brake- 
man and this rate includes the handling of 
Post Office mail, but where the baggage- 
man handles more than 63 sacks or parcels, 
an additional differential of 46 cents per day 
is allowed. 


The Brotherhood referred specifically to 
three instances when very large quantities 
of mail were handled and the Company re- 
ply as to these cases is set out below: 

1. On. September 11, 1961, train No. 19 
leaving Montreal handled 1,076 sacks of mail. 
The Baggageman was paid $30.59 for the 
trip. Had he been paid 46 cents for each unit 
of 63 sacks, he would have Teceived an 
extra $7.82 for a total of $38.41 or $3.84 
per hour for the 10 hours, five minutes on 
duty. 

2. “On September 26, on train No. 18 
leaving Toronto, there were 2,131 bags of 
mail. The baggageman was paid $31.03 for 
the trip. Under the Brotherhood proposal, he 
would have been paid $20.79 additional for 
a total of $51.82 for the trip or $4.71 per 
hour for the 11 hours on duty.” 

3. “On September 27, on train No. 19, there 
were 1,306 bags of mail. The baggageman was 
paid $30.50 for the trip. Had he been paid 
as proposed he would have received $12.60 in 
addition, for a total for the trip of $43.10 or 


$4.30 per hour for the 10 hours, 5 minutes on 
duty.” 


The Company claimed that the baggage- 
man was not required to handle the load- 
ing and unloading of this mail by himself, 
as in most instances, postal department 
employees do the loading and unloading 
and the baggageman merely assists with 
such work. But at smaller stations, the 
members of the station staff render as- 
sistance. 
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It is noted that in each of the three 
instances referred to above, the baggage- 
man was paid approximately $3.00 per 
hour which the Company claims is 80 
cents per hour more than it pays to skilled 
railroad mechanics who serve a five year 
apprenticeship. 

This Board considers that the baggage- 
man is presently adequately compensated 
for the work involved in handling mail 
under the existing differential. 


Accordingly, this Board does not recom- 
mend the adoption of this proposal. 


4. Request that Article 71 be Amended 
to Provide a Penalty for Trainmen who 
Fail to Comply with the Mileage Regula- 
tions—This proposal has been fully dealt 
with in Chapter III under the heading Mile- 
age Limitations. 


5. Request an Understanding that the 
Word “Uniforms” in Article 89, will be 
Understood to Include Overcoats—Article 
89 of the Eastern Agreement obliges the 
railroad to supply uniforms free of cost to 
trainmen who are required to wear them 
and who are those regularly assigned in 
passenger service. 


There is no Company requirement for a 
standard type of overcoat and consequently 
the employee wears an overcoat or a parka 
as he prefers. 

This Board considers that there should be 
no obligation upon the Company to sup- 
ply overcoats when the Company does not 
prescribe a standard overcoat but leaves it 
open to the employee as to what type he 
prefers to wear. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


6. Guarantee for Road Switcher Crews 
under 30 miles, to be Exclusive of Over- 
time—At present the road switcher crews 
are paid a differential of $2.20 per day in 
excess of the basic daily way freight rate. 
The basic way freight rate is $15.14 per 
day for a conductor and $13.18 for a 
brakeman. Thus the road switcher crew is 
paid $17.34 per day for conductors and 
$15.38 per day for brakemen. 


In addition to this, the road switcher 
crew, if regularly assigned to road switcher 
service, is guaranteed 2,600 miles per 
month at road switcher rates. 

Translated into money this means that 
the regularly assigned road switcher crew 
is guaranteed a monthly payment of 
$450.84 for the conductor and $399.88 for 
the brakeman. 

The Brotherhood proposal would require 
the Company to ignore any earnings by 
way of overtime and to exclude all over- 
time earnings when computing total monthly 
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earnings to decide whether or not any 
guarantee was payable. 


It is considered that this proposal runs 
contrary to the whole purpose of a guar- 
antee, that, normally, is to ensure a mini- 
mum level of earnings per month, and to 
provide that, if such minimum is not 
reached, the Company will be required to 
make up the difference. 


But in determining whether or not such 
minimum level of earnings is reached, the 
total earnings of the employee for the 
month, whether by way of overtime or 
otherwise, should be taken into calcu- 
lation. 


This Brotherhood proposal is not rec- 
ommended. 


7. Request that New Cabooses be built 
according to Specifications for all Steel 
Cabooses Equipped with Electricity, Oil 
Heaters and Sanitary Facilities—This Board 
considers that improvements should be 
made as new equipment is built or reno- 
vated, and that every effort should be made, 
within reason, to provide new and renovated 
cabooses with modern lighting, heating and 
sanitary facilities. 


This Board recommends that this issue 
be referred to the same joint committee 
which this Board has already recommended 
to be set up to deal with the matter of 
improved shelter for yard and road service. 


8. Request for an Undertanding that 
Trainmen Cut Off the Spare Board will not 
be Obliged to Exercise Seniority to the 
Spare Board at another Terminal, except 
in the Case of a Shortage of Men at the 
other Terminal—This proposal would permit 
employees to have the option of exercising 
seniority or not doing so and appears to be 
contrary to the principles governing the 
exercise of seniority in Eastern Canada. 

In any event, the implications of. this 
proposal were not explained by the Brother- 
hood, and consequently this Board refrains 
from recommending the proposal. 


9. Request an Agreement that Pay 
Cheques be available 24 Hours a Day for 
Trainmen Departing or Arriving outside of 
Office Hours—The Brotherhood has failed 
to satisfy this Board that this proposal is 
warranted and so the Board does not rec- 
ommend its adoption. 


10, Request that Freight Crews that Cross 
the International Boundary en route be al- 
lowed an Arbitrary of 25 Miles each way 
to Compensate for the Additional Work 
Involved—This Board agrees with the Com- 
pany that this proposal almost suggests that 
any work en route must be paid for over 
and above normal earnings. 
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There appears to be little justification 
for the contention that opening and closing 
doors when passing through customs jus- 
tifies additional payment. The Company 
states that the forms for presentation to 
customs are filled out en route and are 
merely a part of the conductor’s duties. 

The Board does not see fit to recommend 
this proposal. 

11. Request that Article 4 (a) be 
Amended by Deleting all Reference to Nine 
Consecutive Hours—The Company reply to 
this proposal was that the “eight within 
nine” rule is a standard rule for running 
trades in short turn-around passenger serv- 
ice and the trainmen’s rule is even more 
generous than that applying to locomotive 
engineers. This statement by the Company 
was not denied by the Brotherhood. 

As the Brotherhood has failed to satisfy 
this Board that this proposal is reasonable, 
this Board does not see fit to recommend it. 

12. Request a Rule to Provide Through 
Freight Rates for Crews Deadheading on 
Passenger Trains before or after a Trip in 
connection with Through Caboose Opera- 
tion—The matter of deadheading has al- 
ready been dealt with in Chapter IV. 


B—Western Canada 


I—Supplementary Notices—Yard 


Only those proposals not dealt with above 
in A—EHastern Canada—Supplementary 
Notices—Yard are referred to here. 


1, A Rule to Provide that Every Second 
Thursday will be Recognized as the Official 
Pay Day; Men whose Assigned Days Off 
fall on the Recognized Pay Day and the 
day prior, will receive Pay Cheques on 
Completion of shift prior to commencing 
days off—No similar request is made for 
yardmen in Eastern Canada. This proposal 
would require a change from 24 pay days 
per year to 26 pay days per year, which 
is quite impractical unless the change were 
made uniform for all employees. 

Several years ago, the non-operating em- 
ployees made a similar proposal and the 
railroad offered to make the change pro- 
vided all employees, including the running 
trades, were to be treated alike. The non- 
operating group withdrew the request and 
has not since renewed it. 

This Board considers this proposal, jiim- 
ited as it is to a part only of one group 
of employees, to be impracticable and does 
not see fit to recommend its adoption. 

2. Forty-eight Hours Prior Notice in 
Writing will be Required before a Yard 
Assignment can be Cancelled—There is no 
similar proposal for yard service in Eastern 
Canada. 
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The Company stated that it tries in every 
instance to give sufficient advance notice 
of the cancellation of yard assignment 
but that it is not always possible or feas- 
ible to give 48 hours notice in advance. 
The rule is 24 to 48 hours notice of can- 
cellation and cancellations at as little as 
two hours advance notice are a rare and 
infrequent occurrence. 

The Brotherhood provided no examples 
of hardship or abuse by the Company and 
therefore has failed to satisfy this Board 
that the proposed rule is necessary. 

For this reason, no recommendation is 
made for adoption of the proposed rule. 


11—Supplementary Notices—Road Service 
(Western Canada) 


1. A Designated Switch for All Crews 
in All Classes of Freight Service (Terminal 
Time Rule)—Under Western rules, gov- 
erning both conductors and trainmen, ter- 
minal time is not paid unless there is some 
delay in yarding the train. See Conductors’ 
Rule 59 and Trainmen’s Rule 67 in the 
Western Agreements, both of which read as 
follows: 

“It is understood that at terminals other 
than those specified above, when a train can 
head into a clear track, or pull ahead and 
back into a clear track, and get engine away 
without delay, terminal time will not apply.” 

When delay in yarding the train occurs, 
terminal time is paid from the time of 
arrival at the outer switch until released 
from duty. 

The Brotherhood proposal would require 
the Company to pay for terminal time in 
every case, that is, even where no delay 
occurs. The Brotherhood made no serious 
attempt to make a case for this proposed 
revision of the existing rules, that might 
prove to be an item of considerable cost 
to the Company. 

Consequently, this Board does not see 
fit to recommend the adoption of this pro- 
posal. 


2. A Rule to Provide a Conversion to 
Reduce Monthly Mileage with the Same 
Take-home Pay as Rates in Effect—There 
is no similar proposal for road service in 
Eastern Canada. The matter of mileage 
limitations has already been dealt with in 
Chapter III. 

This Board sees little merit in recom- 
mending a conversion factor so that, in 
addition to mileage being limited to accom- 
plish the Brotherhood objective of “spread- 
ing the work,” the Company would also be 
obligated to pay more money for less work. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


3. A Rule requiring Excessive Layover 
Payment to be Applicable to All Classes of 
Service—There is no similar proposal for 
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road service for Eastern Canada. At pres- 
ent, excessive layover payment is made 
only to trainmen in unassigned service due 
to the irregularities of such service. 

As the Brotherhood has failed to satisfy 


this Board that there is any reasonable 
ground to warrant the extension of such 
payments to assigned service, this Board 
does not see fit to recommend the adop- 
tion of this proposal. 


CHAPTER VI—WAGES 


The Brotherhood proposes that “all wage 
rates, however established, applicable to 
miles, hours, overtime, arbitrary and spe- 
cial allowances; including car step-up rates, 
be increased eighteen (18) per cent effec- 
tive June 1, 1961.” 


This proposal is, of course, Brotherhood 
proposal No. 1 and covers all employees 
represented by the Brotherhood. The 
Brotherhood supports this proposal on two 
grounds, viz.: 


1. That the rates of pay of CNR trainmen 
and yardmen have lagged far behind the in- 
crease in the productivity of their labour, which 
may be referred to by the short title of 
“Productivity.” 

2. That the rates of pay of CNR trainmen 
have lagged far behind the trends in wage 
rates in other major sections of the Canadian 
economy, which may be referred to by the 
short title of “Restoration of Wage Difter- 
entials.” 

These two headings will be dealt with 


below in the above order. 


I. Productivity 


The Brotherhood produced tables to 
establish that there has been a decided 
increase in productivity on the railways 
since 1939, to wit: 

1. Revenue ton-miles per man-hour worked 
by freight service trainmen has almost doubled 
between 1939 and 1960 including an 85 per cent 
Tise since 1949, 

2. The over-all picture in road service showed 
a rise of 100 per cent in revenue traffic units 
per man-hour worked by all road trainmen 
between 1939 and 1960 with an increase of 
80 per cent since 1949, 

3. For all categories of train and yard service 
combined, there had been an increase of close 
to 70 per cent in gross ton-miles per man- 
hour since 1939 and 72 per cent since 1949. 


Then the Brotherhood proceeded to dem- 
onstrate that the increase in real average 
hourly basic rates (taking into account the 
increases in cost of living) and daily basic 
rates of freight service, of road service and 
of combined road and yard service had not 
kept pace with the increase in productivity 
but had fallen well behind. 

Also, if real average hourly earnings 
instead of rates were used in comparison 
with the increase in productivity, the result 
was the same but not nearly so pronounced. 

In the view of the Board Chairman this 
approach is not a valid one for the follow- 
ing reasons: 
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1. a. Productivity is the result of a com- 
bination of many factors including 
the kind and type of equipment used, 
the method or methods of production 
employed, the etticiency and experience 
otf management, the degree of mech- 
anization of the productive process, the 
adaptability of the industry to techno- 
logical improvements and the degree to 
which they are used, the ability or 
willingness of management to make 
large capital investments for improve- 
ments, and, of course, the skill, ability 
and efforts of the employees. 

b. This is well illustrated by the fact 
that it would be quite possible tor 
output per man hour to increase due 
to mechanical and technological im- 
provements while the actual produc- 
tivity of the labour input greatly de- 
creased—as for example is the case 
with firemen on diesel locomotives as 
compared with steam locomotives. 


c. Thus to correctly estimate what share 
of increased productivity is due to 
labour one would have to undertake a 
most intensive investigation in the 
course of which it would be necessary 
to determine what share of the in- 
creased production could fairly be al- 
lotted to all the major factors includ- 
ing labour. 

d. During such an investigation, close at- 
tention would have to be paid to any 
increase in capital investment, as gen- 
erally such increases are made with a 
view to expediting production and in- 
creasing productivity and as a rule 
effect that result. 

e. in this respect it is noted that between 
1950 and 1960 gross capital expendi- 
tures by the CNR amounted to $1,900,- 
000,000, which would doubtless include 
the cost of replacement of steam loco- 
motives with diesel electric motive 
power and the attendant changes in 
servicing facilities, improvement of road 
beds, centralized traffic control, im- 
provements in rolling stock and other 
equipment, building of hump yards, etc. 


f. it would indeed be surprising if a 
capital investment of this size would 
not have a very substantial eftect in 
increasing productivity without calling 
tor any extra ettort whatever on the 
part of the employees. 

g. Many of the improvements due to this 
enormous capital investment would 
have the effect of reducing the strain 
and tatigue imposed by railroading 
upon the employees, but on the other 
hand, in certain respects the respon- 
sibility may have been increased. 


2. The unit of output used by the Brother- 
hood, the revenue ton-mile, referred to in (1) 
above does not take into account changes in 
traffic mix—e.g., whether the goods carried 
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constitute bulk freight or package freight, 
which differ greatly both in revenue yield and 
in the labour component per ton-mile unit. 

3, Also, the revenue ton-mile is a physical 
unit and even if it were an accurate indicator 
of the labour output in moving the goods, it 
does not retlect the value of the output or the 
profitability to the Company. 

4, Demands of the employees to share an 
increased productivity are based upon the desire 
to participate in the benefits flowmg trom in- 
creased productivity, viz., increased profits. 

5. But unfortunately in this particular case, 
Canadian National Railways has since 1946 
piled up an accumulated deficit of $302,500,000. 

6. Even if an accurate method were devised 
of establishing what degree of increased pro- 
ductivity was due to the contribution otf la- 
bour, that would only be half the battle, 
because productivity is only one of the several 
factors which may be taken into account in 
examining wage structures. 

7. These other factors include the nature of 
the work performed, the levels of skill, train- 
ing, ability and education required, the nature 
and degree of responsibility exercised, any 
special drawbacks or occupational hazards in- 
volved and so on. 


For the above reasons, this Board is not 
impressed with the Brotherhood support 
of the 18 per cent wage imcrease based 
upon the productivity factor. 


Ii—Restoration of Wage Differentials 


The Brotherhood position in this respect 
is here set out in its own words, but 
separated, for convenience of reference, into 
four parts, as follows: 





CNR 


Yard foreman 
Yard helper 
Switch tender 


c. The reason for the above is that yard 
service employees work on a five-day 
week, eight-hour day basis, with time- 
and-one-half for overtime, similar to the 
generality of workers in industry at 
large. 


. But the situation is quite different with 
the road service employee who is paid 
on the dual basis of pay, according to 
miles run or hours on duty, whichever 





Basic Hourly Rate 


1939 
@onductor,, Passen geist gan eee ee. $0.84. 
Conductor, Through Freight ..........0........... 0.77 
Conductor Way? Preighta.ne..eee<. 0.84 
Bageaseman, (Passenger “ian cecscs. 0.61 
Flagmen and Brakemen, Passenger ........ 0.59 
Flagmen and Brakemen, Through Freight 0.61 
Flagmen and Brakemen, Way Freight ... 0.66 
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1. It is the position of the Brotherhood that 
the relative position of the wage rates of the 
employees, here represented vis-a-vis those of 
wage earners in the other sectors of the Cana- 
dian economy has deteriorated drastically since 
the prewar period and in the postwar period 
as well. 

2. The Brotherhood submits that this deterio- 
ration imposes a grave injustice on the em- 
ployees it represents, and should be corrected. 


3. The former relative positions of the wages 
of these employees properly reflected the skills, 
responsibilities, hazards, inconveniences and 
away-from-home expenses associated with the 
work of train and yard service employees of 
Canadian National Railways. 

4, The Brotherhood submits that these factors 
have not materially altered in recent years, and 
that the pre-existing differentials, based on these 
factors, should be restored. 


Observations as to Above Statement— 
These observations will be divided into four 
parts, as is the Brotherhood proposition set 
out immediately above, and under each part 
will be designated items (a), (b), (c) etc., 
for reference purposes. 


1. a. Whether the deterioration in the relative 
position is drastic or not depends upon 
whether what is compared is the basic 
hourly rates or the average hourly 
earnings. 


. In the case of yard service employees, 
this does not make such a difference, 
as their average hourly earnings, while 
higher than their basic hourly rate, are 
reasonably close to it as shown by the 
following table: 


1961 1961 
Basic Rates Average Hourly 
Daily Hourly Earnings 
$18.76 $2.35 $2.59 
17.41 2.18 2.36 
15.07 1.88 2.01 





produces the most pay. Thus in freight 
service a run of 100 miles produces pay 
for a basic day even though it may 
only take two to five hours to run that 
distance. 


\ Consequently, the average hourly earn- 
ings of the road service employee are 
vastly different from his basic hourly 
rate of pay as is shown in the table 
following: 


Average Hourly Earnings 


1946 1961 1939 1946 1961 
$1.08 $1.91 $1.31 $1.49 $3.42 
1.01 1.80 
— 1.09 1.28 : 
1.07 1.89 aa 
0.85 1.59 
0.97 shed ; 
0.83 1.56 ae : ee 
0.84 1.58 
— 0.86 1.0 
es 7 Zed 
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2 a. In respect to the allegation that a grave 
injustice has occurred, it might be said that the 
year 1939 is 23 years ago and that if a com- 
Parison is to be made as to relative position 
of trainmen vis-a-vis wage earners in other 
sections of the Canadian economy, then the 
year 1946 would seem appropriate. 

b. If the year 1946 is selected for compari- 





Durable Goods 
Manufacturing 
Male Wage Earners (a) 
Canadian Railways 

Freight Trainmen (b) 


son purposes, and it is probably just as rele- 
vant as any other year, then it appears that 
the relative position of a freight trainman on 
Canadian railways in 1961 has improved in 
comparison to 1946 to a degree which is 
slightly better than the relative improvement in 
the average hourly earnings in industry gen- 


erally, as is evidenced by the table which 
follows: 
Average Hourly Earnings  % Increase 
1946 1961 From 1946 
(Column I) (Column IT) to 1961 
ee $0.798 $2.036 255) 
Mensa 1.13 2.941 260 


(a) Brotherhood Main Brief: Restoration of Wage Differentials, Table XI. 
(b) Brotherhood Main Brief: Productivity, Table IV, quoting DBS: Railway Transport. 


c. It is not suggested that the same result 
would follow with respect to all yard service 
or all services combined or even with respect 
to all road service, but what is suggested is 
that since 1946 the relative position of train- 
men generally has not drastically declined com- 
pared to industry generally. 

d. Another factor for consideration is that, 
included in the figures for industry in general, 
are the relatively inflated earnings of em- 
ployees in such industries such as primary iron 
and steel, motor vehicles, smelting and re- 
fining that have been, generally speaking, ex- 
ceptionally prosperous since 1946 and until 
very recently have seemed to have had little 
difficulty in increasing the price of their 
products to keep pace with substantial wage 
increases, 

3. The third proposition advanced by the 
Brotherhood is as follows: “The former rela- 
tive position of the wages of these employees 
properly reflected the skills, responsibilities, 
hazards, inconveniences and away-from-home 
expenses associated with the work of train and 
yard service employees of Canadian National 
Railways.” 


The Brotherhood did not attempt to sup- 
port this bald and startling statement with 
one iota of evidence, if any such were 
available, which is highly doubtful. 

In fact it is very difficult to believe that 
the Brotherhood seriously intended this 
Board to accept this proposition at its face 
value. 

In the first place, two years were selected 
for comparison purposes, viz., 1939 and 
1946, and no attempt was made to show 
that in either year, the relationships in 
respect to wages, of the various groups of 
workers referred to, were ideally consti- 
tuted or related to each other upon such 
a meritorious basis that the relationships 
at these particular times should be per- 
petuated for ever. In fact, even if such an 
ideal situation did at one time exist, which 
is almost impossible to believe, there is no 
assurance whatever that it could be con- 
tinued. 

The economy of this country is not a 
static thing—it is constantly growing and 
changing, and in the process, the relative 
positions of various groups of employees, 
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and indeed employers also, is subject to 
continual alterations and modifications. The 
enormous demand for the products of 
industry during World War II initiated a 
great increase in manufacturing in Canada, 
and after the conclusion of hostilities, the 
tremendous backlog of demand for con- 
sumer goods laid the foundation for greatly 
increased industrial activity. 


As this created a wide field for the 
organization of industrial workers, it was 
only natural that the industrial unions 
would use their best endeavours to raise 
wages and eliminate what to them appeared 
to be the unjustifiable gap between wages 
in industry generally and in railroading. 


But these efforts by the industrial unions 
to increase wages in heavy and light indus- 
try and various other fields were certainly 
not detrimental to the interests of railroad 
employees, because even if the “differen- 
tial” was narrowed, this was, in the nature 
of things bound to come, and in spite of 
the narrowing of the differential the size 
of the actual wage increases obtained in 
industry generally, in an endeavour to close 
the “gap,” still was of assistance to the 
railroad employees in obtaining the actual 
increases which were gained since 1946. 


The foregoing statement is illustrated by 
the following figures as to settlements 
between this Brotherhood and the Cana- 
dian National Railways since 1946: 


June 1/46 10¢ per hour 

Jan. 1/48 Increased vacation for mileage 
and daily rated employees 

March 1/48 17¢ per hour 

Dec. 1/50 144¢ per hour 

April 1/52 12% (15.4¢ per hour) 

Oct. 1/53 5-day week for yard employees 

Feb. 1/54 1% increase to conductors only 

April 1/55 Increased vacation with pay 

April 1/56 7% (deemed to include $4.25 
per month in lieu of Health and 
Welfare) 

June 1/57 5% 
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Car step-up for longer trains 


June! 1/58 92:3:% Wage increases applied 
Feb. 16/59 3.0% to previous rates after 
Sept. 1/59 3.0% removing 1% from pre- 
June 1/60 1.5% vious 12% increase. 


The above figures suggest two conclu- 
sions: 

i. The wage increases obtained by these 
employees from 1946 to date have been quite 
substantial and appear to be such as would be 
greater than those granted generally in in- 
dustry in Canada, and probably as high as the 
increases granted to the top segment of the 
manufacturing industry. ' 

ii. The flat across-the-board increases, if 
they were the same as those granted to the 
leaders of the industrial group, would tend to 
narrow the differential between them and the 
railroad group. 

4. To restore the pre-existing differentials at 
this late date would, from a practical point of 
view, appear to be impossible because: 

a. It would saddle this Board with the task 
of trying to “undo” all the previous settle- 
ments negotiated between this Brotherhood and 
this railroad since 1946, 

b. It would in effect be asking this Board 
to overrule the recommendations by the ex- 
perienced Chairmen and the members of every 


Conciliation Board that since 1946 has dealt 
with the matter. 


c. It would be asking this Board in effect 
to make a finding that, when the previous 
settlements since 1946 were made, this Brother- 
hood did not understand what it was doing 
or that it was acting under the pressure of such 
adverse economic circumstances that it had 
no alternative but to accept wage increases 
which were utterly inadequate. 

Accordingly, this Board has come to the 
conclusion that there is no real justification 
for the restoration of the wage differentials 
that existed in favour of this Brotherhood 
in the year 1939 or in the year 1946, or 
indeed in any other year. 

The Last Settlement with the Non-oper- 
ating Employees—As the pattern of wage 
settlements for many years has been the 
same in respect to the various running 
trades and has closely paralleled the settle- 
ments arrived at with the non-operating 
group of employees, it might be thought 
that the last settlement with the non-oper- 
ating group should be closely scrutinized. 

The last settlement with the non-operating 
group was made on the basis of an eight 
per cent increase for a two-year contract, 
which were the figures recommended by 
the Milvain Conciliation Board Report 
filed in August 1960. 

The renewal agreement with the non- 
operating group was for two years from 
January 1, 1960, expiring December ils 
1961, and the wage increases were as 
follows: two cents effective January 1, 
1960; 5 cents effective September f 1960: 
and four per cent effective May 1, 1960 


(based on rates in effect December 31, 
1959), 
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The total wage increase was eight per 
cent or 14 cents for the two-year agreement. 


It might be thought that this figure of 
eight per cent would represent a minimum 
figure for a settlement in the case of the 
dispute before this Board. However, this is 
an erroneous conclusion, as is indicated by 
the following observations: 


1. The Milvain Board was dealing in August 
1960 with a renewal of the non-operating 
agreements that had expired December 31, 
1959, 

2. This Board is dealing now with a renewal 
of the B of RT agreements that expired May 
31, 1961, some 17 months later. 


3. Generally speaking the economic situa- 
tion in Canada was considerably different in 
August 1960 than it is in March 1962. 


4, Also, the general pattern of wage settle- 
ments today is less generous than in August 
1960. 


5. The formula used by the Milvain Con- 
ciliation Board was based on the assumption 
that the durable goods employees’ average 
hourly earnings would increase by the same 
rate of 7.9 per cent during the two-year period 
commencing January 1, 1960, as they did dur- 
ing the previous two-year period. 


6. This formula produced 14 cents per 
hour for a two-year agreement and was de- 
signed to prevent any widening of the differ- 
ential between the average earnings for durable 
goods manufacturing and the non-operating 
group by bringing the latter to $1.907 per 
hour. 

7. But the projection into the future made 
by the Milvain Report for the future earnings 
of the durable goods manufacturing group was 
of necessity based upon past experience, and 
actual experience since August 1960 has dem- 
onstrated that it was too high, as it did not 
allow for the “slow-down” which in fact did 
occur. 


8. As of July 1961 the Milvain projection 
was approximately 74 cents per hour too 
high. 


9. In any event, the Milvain Report cov- 
ered the period of January 1, 1960 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, with respect to the non-operating 
group and as far as the B of RT is concerned 
all of this period of two years was covered 
by agreements expiring on May 31, 1961, 
except for the last seven months. 

10. Thus the period this Board is concerned 
with commences June 1, 1961, and has no 
real relation to the period dealt with by the 
Milvain Report except for an overlap of some 
sen months, viz., June 1, 1961 to December 

1, 1961. 


11. An additional consideration is that for 
the first time in many years, the running 
trades are, so to speak, “breaking the trail” 
as their agreements have expired before the 
expiry of the non-operating agreements, due 
to the fact that they signed three-year agree- 
ments in 1958 instead of two-year agreements 
as did the non-operating group. 


For the above reasons it is not considered 
that the Milvain Report figures of eight 
per cent for two years establishes any mini- 
mum figure for the settlement of dis- 
pute before this Board. 
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Earnings of Trainmen—Ilt is of some 
relevance to consider briefly the earnings 
of the members of the bargaining unit 
represented by this Brotherhood. 

The figures shown below are taken from 
the actual T-4 slips of employees who 
received compensation in 24 pay periods 
in the year 1960 and consequently show 
actual earnings of employees who received 
some pay at least twice per month all year. 

Thus the figures below do not show the 
earnings of those who may have worked 
for part of the year only, due to various 
causes such as being hired, retired, dis- 
charged, laid off or off sick during the 
year. 


1960 
1. Conductors, Passenger and Freight 


64.4% earned more than .... $6,500 

83.9% earned more than 6,000 

94.7% earned more than 5,500 
2. Brakemen and  Baggagemen, 

Passenger and Freight 

66.1% earned more than 5,500 

82.8% earned more than 5,000 

94.8% earned more than 4,500 
3. Yardmasters 

86.5% earned more than 5,500 

94.7% earned more than 5,000 
4. Yard Foremen and Helpers 

71.5% earned more than 4,500 

91.6% earned more than 4,000 


Note: 

1. Generally speaking, conductors’ earnings 
are approximately $1,000 more than those of 
brakemen. ; 

2. Generally speaking, brakemen’s earnings 
are approximately $1,000 more than the aver- 
age of yard foremen and yard helpers. | 

3. Generally speaking, yardmasters’ earnings 
are about half way between those of conduc- 
tors and brakemen. 


Average Industrial Settlements— The fig- 
ures for the average general wage increases 
in Canada in 1961 are not available to 
this Board. 

However, a review of 345 collective 
agreements covering 117,519 hourly-rated 
employees of manufacturing companies 
located in Ontario has revealed that 246 
agreements provided for general wage in- 
creases averaging 5.9 cents per hour to 
75,658 hourly rates works in 1961. (Source: 
Central Ontario Industrial Relations In- 
stitute: Collective Bargaining 1961.) 

This, of course, is only a partial survey, 
but it is considered by this Board to be 
fairly typical of the Province of Ontario 
in respect to employees in manufacturing 
represented by industrial unions. As On- 
tario is a highly industrialized province it 
is considered that the average for the whole 
of Canada would in all probability be iess 
than the Ontario figure. 

The Board Chairman has some reason to 
believe that the national average figure is 
below five cents per hour for 1961, but 
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authority for this statement is not available 
to hand at the moment of writing. 


Developments in Canadian Railroad In- 
dustry—Any Conciliation Board dealing 
with a dispute of this nature would, as a 
matter of course, have to give serious con- 
sideration to any recent developments in 
the railroad industry in Canada as to con- 
tract settlements. 


These developments are briefly dealt with 
in order below in numbered paragraphs: 

1. The Anderson Conciliation Board has 
recently dealt with two disputes between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(BLE) and the Canadian National Railways 
and Canadian Pacific Railway. 


2. In each case the wage settlement recom- 


mended was for 64 per cent for a three-year 
renewal. 


3. Hollowing the release of the Anderson 
Report, the engineers (BLE) took a strike 
vote and after an aflirmative vote set strike 
deadlines of April 2 and 3 respectively. 


4. Quite recently the engineers (BLE) set- 
tled with the Canadian National Railways for 
the Anderson Report figure of 6% per cent 
as to wages for a three-year contract but with 
changes in the “phasing” of the last 44 
per cent. 


5. This Board understands that the engineers 
(BLE) have also settled with the Canadian 
Pacitic Railway upon the same basis as to 
wages (i.e. 6% per cent increase spread over 
three years) as the Canadian National settle- 
ment. 


6. Before the engineers (BLE) settlement 
reterred to above, the firemen (BFL & EB) 
had settled with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for 63 per cent for passenger firemen and 
Newfoundland engineers, and 4 per cent for 
freight and yard firemen for a three-year 
agreement. 


Views of Board Chairman—Industrial 
settlements during 1961 in general were of 
a moderate nature, and with few excep- 
tions, the trend seems to be continuing 
as, for example, the recent suggestion of a 
settlement in the steel industry in the United 
States for no general wage increase and 
10 cents per hour in fringe benefits for a 
two-year contract. Note: Since the fore- 
going was written the new two-year con- 
tract has been approved, granting an esti- 
mated 10 cents per hour in fringe benefits, 
with no wage increase in the first year, 
but with a re-opener as to wage rates, 
pensions and insurance upon 90 days notice 
served after April 30, 1963. 

There is nothing in the railroad situation 
to suggest that the railroad industry should 
be any exception to the general rule, and 
indeed, present prospects suggest that the 
railroads can expect an increase in the 
intensity of competition for the transporta- 
tion dollar in the near future. 


The recent settlements in the railroad 
industry are of prime importance and go a 
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long way toward establishing a “pattern” 
for wage settlements in the industry. 
Especially is this so in the case of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, as 
they were under no such disability as affected 
the Firemen (BLF & E) who had to bar- 
gain for a large group (firemen on freight 
and yard engines), who had been ruled 
to be “surplus” by the Kellock Royal Com- 
mission. 

It can be argued of course that the 64 
per cent settlement to the engineers means 
more money than 64 per cent to the train- 
men, and consequently that the trainmen 
should get a larger percentage figure. 


The short answer to this argument is 
that this same argument has failed to pre- 
vail for the last 23 years because, since 
1939, the running trades (BLE, BLF & E 
and B of RT) generally have accepted 
settlements of their agreements for the 
same wage increases, whether the increase 
happened to be in cents per hour or per- 
centages. 

When the settlements were on a per- 
centage basis, then of course the higher 
paid employees gained, relatively speaking, 
but when the settlements were on a cents- 
per-hour figure, the lower paid groups 
gained, relatively speaking. 


It is very late in the day to suggest that 
this established pattern should now be 
changed after having been in effect for 
some eight wage movements over a period 
of some 23 years. 


In addition to the above, the engineers in 
the recently concluded settlement suffered 
a loss or reduction in arbitrary payments 
that resulted in substantially reducing the 
take-home pay of various locomotive engi- 
neers. 


No such losses are involved for the 
members of this Brotherhood in the current 
dispute. 


Recommendation—For the reasons out- 
lined above, this Board recommends that 
the following general wage increases be 
implemented for a renewal of the agree- 
ments between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen for a three-year period com- 
mencing June 1, 1961, and runnning to and 
including May 31, 1964: 

_ L. Effective June 1, 1961, a general wage 
increase of one per cent (1%). 

2. Effective December 1, 1961, an additional 
general Wage increase of one per cent (1%). 

Be Effective first pay period following the 
date of | signing of the renewal agreements, 
an additional one and one-half per cent (14%). 

4. Effective December 1, 1962, an additional 
one and one-half per cent (14%). 

5. Effective December 1, 1963, an additional 
one and one-half per cent (14%). 
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The above recommended wage increases 
are all to be based upon the basic rates 
of pay and arbitraries (not including car 
step-up rates, territorial differentials or car 
retarder operator’s rate) in effect in road 
and yard service on the Canadian National 
Railways on May 31, 1961. 


General Observations—This Board sin- 
cerely regrets that it was not able to fill its 
primary responsibility to bring the parties 
together in a final settlement of all matters 
in dispute. 

Many days were spent in an intensive 
effort to reach a solution by way of com- 
promise, and at times it appeared as if these 
attempts by way of conciliation were 
gaining headway, but in the end all such 
efforts proved to be of no avail. 


There were, of course, wide differences 
between the parties upon the issues of pro- 
posals for the revision of various schedule 
rules, but these differences could probably 
have been solved if the Board had been 
successful in having the parties agree upon 
an acceptable formula for wage increases. 


In this connection, complaint was made 
that the Company failed to make any offer 
as to wage increases but this was hardly 
required as the figure put forward by the 
Company in the engineers dispute was 
known to all concerned, and once the An- 
derson Report was released in the engineers 
dispute, the figure of 64 per cent for a 
three-year contract was clearly available. 


In the view of the Board Chairman, the 
basic reason for the failure of the media- 
tion efforts by this Board was the absolute 
rejection by the Brotherhood of the 63 per 
cent figure as being a realistic one for a 
general increase for a three-year renewal. 


Added to this was the considerable in- 
fluence upon the minds of the majority of 
the members of the Brotherhood negotiat- 
ing committee of what was considered to be 
the overwhelming advantage accruing to 
the Brotherhood because 1962 appears to 
be a federal election year. 

The Board Chairman made every effort 
to emphasize the hazards implicit in this 
type of thinking, and the potential danger 
to the long-term interests of the employees 
that it involved, and to urge a settlement 
of the issues in the dispute upon their 
merits, but, unfortunately, without any 
success. 


Nature of Report—Generally speaking, 
it is almost the invariable practice of the 
Chairman of this Board to refrain from 
writing an adjudicative type of report, be- 
cause the Board report is simply a continu- 
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ation of the effort to mediate the issues and 
the report should be designed to promote a 
post-report settlement. 

For this reason, the report should, as a 
general rule, confine itself to the “hard 
core” items and make recommendations de- 
signed to suggest a solution to the major 
items in dispute, leaving it to the parties 
to tidy up the details. 

However, the dispute before this Board 
appears to be a special one, and this has 
been emphasized by the fact that both par- 
ties to this dispute have requested that the 
Board report should be of an adjudicative 
nature. 

Under these circumstances, this Board 
would appear to have no option but to 
comply with these requests and write an 
adjudicative report. 

Net Resuli—As the pages above will 
demonstrate, this has been done, and the 
net result, insofar as the major proposals 
on each side are concerned, is summarized 
below: 

I—BROTHERHOOD PROPOSALS 


1. Wages—634 per cent for three-year re- 
newal agreement of which two per cent is 
Tetroactive. 

2. Vacation—four weeks after 25 years. 

3. Interchangeable seniority rights—road and 
yard service. 

4. Mileage 
service. 

5. Extension of Yardmasters 
south of St. Lawrence River. 

6. Car retarder operators—in part. 

7. Health and welfare—cost shared equally. 


limitations—system wide—road 


Agreement 


MINORITY 


I have the honour to be a member of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to deal with the matters 
in dispute between the above-cited parties, 
and I regret to advise you that I find it 
impossible to join as a party in the Major- 
ity Report that has been made to you by 
the Chairman and the Railway Nominee, 
for reasons which I will set forth below. 

Notwithstanding a great many meet- 
ings of the Board, as appears in detail 
in the Chairman’s report referred to, and 
very lengthy negotiations, the Board, I 
regret to say, has failed to bring about 
a settlement between the parties. The 
paramount reason for this failure has been 
the unsympathetic and unyielding attitude 
of the Railway Company. 

You will no doubt appreciate that there 
are no less than seven agreements involved 
in this dispute affecting wages and working 
conditions of the Railway’s employees in 
both yard and road service (with the ex- 
ception of enginemen), employed on the 
Canadian National Railways system from 
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II—ComPpany Proposats 


1. Revision of Articles 140 and 102—in part. 

2. Car retarder operators—in part. 

3. Rotary spare board—yard service—West, 
a ee Monthly guarantee, passenger trainmen— 

ast. 

5. Eliminate third brakeman on_ freight 
trains over 59 cars—West. 

6. Trainmen work train service released Sat- 
urday—system. 

It is the view of this Board that the 
items listed immediately above provide a 
reasonable basis for post-Conciliation Board 
Report bargaining and that with these items 
on the table, the parties themselves can 
arrive at a reasonable solution of this dis- 
pute by negotiating whatever adjustments 
are required. 

Conclusion—Upon behalf of the Board, 
the Chairman wishes to express its appre- 
ciation to the representatives of the parties 
for their assistance in clarifying the issues. 

Upon his own behalf, the Board Chair- 
man acknowledges the whole-hearted co- 
operation which he received from his col- 
leagues upon this Board, whose considerable 
experience and skill in these rather special- 
ized fields was of inestimable benefit to 
the Chairman. 


Dated at Haileybury, Ont., the 3rd day 
of April, 1962. 
(Sgd.) J. B. Rosinson, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member 


(See also Addendum.) 


REPORT 


coast to coast, in numbers approximately 
10,000 men as presently employed, and 
also that four years have gone by since 
the last general revision of these collective 
agreements. It is accordingly to be expected 
that an almost infinite number of sub- 
jects for discussion would arise when the 
parties approached a renewal of these col- 
lective agreements under such circum- 
stances. 

There were some 16 national requests 
submitted by the Brotherhood covering the 
entire system, and in addition, a number of 
requests originating in and pertaining to 
the various railway regions. In addition, 
the Company submitted demands for major 
rule revisions. 


The Problem of Wages 


The chief of the national demands was, 
of course, with respect to wages. In its 
original request, the Brotherhood asked for 
an increase of 18 per cent applicable to all 
rates and arbitraries. The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen urged in justification of 
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its request for such a wage increase: (a) 
the marked increase in the productivity of 
the Railroad system; (b) the decline in 
the purchasing power of the Canadian dol- 
lar, or, otherwise expressed, the increase 
in the cost of living; and (c) the pattern of 
advance in wages of industry generally. 

The increase in productivity of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways system is very 
great indeed. There has been an increase of 
72 per cent in gross ton-miles per man-hour 
in all categories of train and yard service 
combined, in Canada, since 1949. The av- 
erage hourly real rates of ali trainmen and 
yardmen on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways have increased only thirty per cent 
since 1939, while productivity has increased 
on an overall basis by 70 per cent. Trains 
have become longer and heavier, and they 
travel faster, so that real wages have de- 
creased per ton-mile, since 1949, by 15 
per cent. In this improvement of the system’s 
productivity, the railway labour has played 
a major part. The man who is now doing 
what it took two men to do previously is 
entitled to some recognition. 

I have spoken of the pattern of advances 
in wages in industry generally. The Train- 
men’s representatives urged their right to 
the restoration of the traditionally relative 
position of the Brotherhood members’ wage 
rates and earnings to those of the most 
comparable groups of Canadian workers in 
other industries, and, of course, to those 
of comparable groups of employees of the 
Railway itself. 

While I am impressed with the force of 
the Brotherhood’s arguments and am sym- 
pathetic to its case, I cannot but realize 
that the wage increase that would be called 
for on these grounds is such as to preclude 
the possibility of a peaceful and amicable 
settlement of the wage problem on that 
basis. 

It is with reluctance, therefore, and solely 
in order to maintain industrial peace, that 
I now recommend a wage increase to the 
trainmen and yardmen who constitute the 
membership of this Brotherhood, in an 
amount of eight per cent across the board, 
being an increase exactly similar to that 
recently granted to the non-operating em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Railways. 
In the light of all the postwar settlements be- 
tween these parties, the Railway and its 
employees, the Brotherhood could not be 
expected to accept an increase less than that 
of the pattern set by the non-ops settle- 
ment, that is to say, four per cent plus 
four per cent, or a total of eight per cent. 
This is the minimum, if the Brotherhood of 
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Railroad Trainmen is to maintain its rela- 
tive position with other groups of the Com- 
pany’s employees, particularly with the non- 
operating employees. 

For years there has necessarily been a 
certain uniformity of change in the wages 
of the operating and non-operating trades 
employed by this Railway. The Trainmen’s 
collective agreement with the Canadian 
National Railways terminated on the 31st 
of May, 1961, and on that very date the 
Company gave to the non-operating em- 
ployees an increase of four per cent for 
the period commencing the 31st of May, 
1961 and ending the 31st of December, 
1961, that is, until the collective agreement 
between the non-ops and the Canadian 
National Railways reached its termination. 

Thus the Trainmen are entitled on this 
traditional basis of comparison to a similar 
increase, that is to say, four per cent from 
the 31st of May 1961 to the 31st of Decem- 
ber 1961, or say to the 31st of May, 1962, 
on which date the first year closes following 
the termination of the Trainmen’s collec- 
tive agreement. This I recommend, together 
with a further four per cent for the suc- 
ceeding yearly period, being an eight per 
cent advance spread over a two-year col- 
lective agreement. 

During the many months in which this 
Board of Conciliation was in session, the 
Railway management made no wage offer 
of any kind, and it is now in a position 
accordingly to accept this moderate recom- 
mendation. No lesser amount will allay the 
growing dissatisfaction and discontent 
among this, the larget group of its operat- 
ing employees. 

The dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the non-ops was heard 
by the Milvain Conciliation Board, and in 
its submission the Railway management it- 
self made this significant statement: 

“6. The running trades or operating em- 
ployees are those actually engaged in running 
the trains—enginemen, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen and yard switchmen. They represent 
17 per cent of the total employees, and both 
their conditions of employment and basis of 
pay, for the most part, differ substantially from 
those generally applicable to non-operating 
employees. Notwithstanding these differences, 
however, it has been customary to negotiate 
settlements closely paralleling the settlements 
made with the pattern-setting non-operating 
group’’. 

“7. The most recent settlements made with 
the running trades resulted in three-year agree- 
ments with these employees on Canadian Na- 
tional, while on Canadian Pacific the duration 
of the agreements varied from two and a 
half to three years. Due to changes in cer- 
tain provisions of the agreements affecting 
compensation, the amount of wage increases 
received by engineers, firemen, trainmen and 
yardmen were not uniform throughout the 
agreements but generally they parallel the pat- 
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tern set by the non-operating employees of 
G@ three-stage increase amounting to four cents, 
three per cent and three per cent plus a fur- 
ther Increase of 1.5 per cent for the additional 
period of the agreement beyond two years.” 
(Page 2 emphasis added.) 

In view of the above statement, the Com- 
pany is not now in a position to brush aside 
as non-applicable the comparison that I 
have stated, between the advances granted 
to the non-operating group and the increase 
that I recommend to the Trainmen. 

That the Canadian National Railways 
management has anticipated a demand for 
an increase in wages by the operating em- 
ployees affected by this dispute, is clear 
from the statement made by management 
to the Milvain Conciliation Board, as fol- 
lows: 

“18. While, as has been said earlier, the 
wages and working conditions of the running 
trades employees differ materially from those 
of the employees represented here, it can only 
be anticipated that as in the past, they would 
endeavour, at the expiration of their present 
agreements, to negotiate settlements at least 
generally equivalent in cost to any made for the 
employees represented here.” 

Those represented here were, of course, 
the non-operating employees, and manage- 
ment was frank in anticipating demands 
from the running trades employees for 
settlements “at least generally equivalent in 
cost,” to those accorded the non-operating 
employees. The expectations of the men, 
and their bargaining objectives, are hardly 
likely to be inferior in cost to what the 
Railways themselves expected and an- 
nounced in advance. Any inferior settle- 
ment, such, for instance, as that proposed 
in the Majority Report, will but aggravate 
the sense of grievance that I have seen 
growing over the years and would, I know, 
lead to serious labour unrest on the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 


The maintenance of the parallel in wage 
increases between the operating and non- 
operating trades in this Railway employ is 
nothing new. When these same parties were 
before a Conciliation Board of which I was 
a member, in 1956, the Canadian National 
Railways’ statment contained the following 
paragraph: 

“31. The pattern of wage settlements has 
been generally the same among the various run- 
ning trades trom 1939 to date and has over 
the years closely paralleled those made with 
non-operating employees.” (Page 7.) 

And further on in its same Brief in 1956, 
the Canadian National Railways repeated 
its statement as follows: 


“76. Since 1939, the running trades, includ- 
ing trainmen, have either bargained in concert 
with the non-operating group or have made 
settlements patterned after theirs.” 
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In the past, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen has usually led the way in the 
matter of wage increases, rather than fol- 
lowing the non-ops lead, as my _ present 
recommendation would imply. This fact was 
clearly set forth in the Canadian National 
Railways presentation in 1956. In the light 
of past bargaining history, it would be 
extraordinary and highly provocative were 
the Trainmen expected to follow a pattern 
of advance set by other running trade 
groups, and particularly so, were that pat- 
tern to be inferior to the non-op pattern. 


In the recent past, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen has normally surpassed 
the non-ops pattern, and it has always sur- 
passed any mere interim pattern set by 
another of the running trades. The Brother- 
hood is not now to be expected to submit 
to a lesser percentage of advance than that 
paid to the non-operating trades simply 
because that percentage has been accepted 
by a much smaller though higher paid group. 


Public Has Bought Peace 


It is surely sufficient to justify the wage 
advance that I have recommended, as the 
Government, at the expense of the people 
of Canada, has already given to the rail- 
ways—on their own calculation—enough 
money to extend the non-ops pattern to all 
railway employees in Canada. The Railway 
Association of Canada made a statement 
to the Milvain Conciliation Board, that is 
to be found in the Railway’s Exhibit No. Ds 
(Statement C101), showing that the cost of 
extending substantially equivalent settlement 
to all railway employees—non-ops, run- 
ning trades and unorganized workers com- 
bined (except officers and supervisors )— 
amounted to $52,393,300. This would be 
the total cost of the non-ops_ settlement 
were it extended to all employees on both 
railways. 

This $52-million figure is very close to 
the $50 million given to the railways, as 
a subsidy, by the Government and people 
of Canada. Government spokesmen may 
have given other reasons for the subsidy, 
but it is commonly accepted that the funds 
were meant to pay the increase recom- 
mended by the Milvain Board. Having 
taken the money sufficient to indemnify 
them for a certain level of wage increases, 
the railways are not now in a position to 
chisel on the rate and pocket the difference. 

Whatever the railways’ relations with the 
Government may be, however, my recom- 
mendation of an eight-per-cent advance 
spread over a two-year agreement, is thor- 
oughly justified, and so moderate that it 
should be accepted without further delay 
by both the Brotherhood and the Railroad. 
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Wages Not Undue 

I appreciate that top seniority men in 
the running trades are fairly well paid, but 
not extravagantly so when compared with 
say civil servants in equally responsible de- 
partmental positions. These well-paid senior 
railway men have worked their way through 
a long period of substandard and uncertain 
earnings, together with the disruption of 
family and social life, around-the-clock 
hours and frequent hardship. The public 
hears of the high wages, but seldom of 
the actual take-home pay of the lower cate- 
gories, nor have the Railway managements 
been overly ready to supply the true in- 
formation. 

The Canadian Pacific has recently been 
unusually frank. It is surprising to learn 
that 9.8 per cent of ail trainmen and 10.4 
per cent of all yardmen earn on that rail- 
way less than $2,000 per year, and 10.6 
per cent earn less than $1,000 per year; 
14.7 per cent of all trainmen and 21.2 per 
cent ot all yardmen earn less than $3,000 
per year. Also, 24.7 per cent of all con- 
ductors earn less than $6,000 per year. 
These are Canadian Pacific Railway figures, 
but they will approximate closely the actual 
pay on the Canadian National Railways. 


In the light of such facts, some railway 
critics may revise their thinking, and I am 
not surely unduly sympathetic in recom- 
mending an eight per cent increase. 


Company Proposals 


Demand No. 1—Switching—The nego- 
tiations opened with a demand by the rail- 
way management for the removal of all 
restrictions on management’s authority to 
(a) use road crews to perform switching 
within switching limits; (b) supplant yard- 
men on work in shop or plant areas by 
men of other crafts, and (c) change switch- 
ing limits without Brotherhood concur- 
rence. 


This is a proposal upon which the Rail- 
way insisted and to which the Brotherhood 
was unable to agree. At present, train- 
men perform switching within yard limits 
which is incidental to their own trains, and, 
as well, without restriction in yards where 
yardmen are not employed, and, of course, 
on the road, particularily at junctions and 
terminals. It is only in yards within switch- 
ing limits where yardmen are employed, 
that yardmen’s rights to employment are 
maintained. This the Company insists on 
further reducing by changing the word 
“employed” to the words “on duty.” This 
would of course put the two crafts entirely 
in the hands of management, and at its 
mercy, for even where yardmen are em- 
ployed, the Company would have the right 
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to choose which craft it cared to call for 
any particular duty, to the exclusion of the 
other craft. 

it should be borne in mind that road and 
yard service are two distinct traditional 
cratts, though the men engaged torm the 
membership of a single union, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The work of 
both crafts consists in the movement of 
railway cars, but while the work is similar 
in some respects it is by no means identical. 

The Brotherhood is convinced that, should 
the right of yardmen to yard work be re- 
leased by the union or taken from it and 
the Company be empowered to use road 
crews in yard switching operations, and to 
use shop and other crafts in what 1s now 
and has been from time immemorial recog- 
nized as yardmen’s work, the Company 
will be empowered to abolish the yardmen’s 
craft entirely. The Brotherhood stoutly re- 
fuses to leave an important portion of its 
membership at the mercy of management. 

The placement of yard switching limits is 
vital to the continued existence of the rail- 
way crafts, and undue narrowing of the 
limits could be fatal to the yardmen’s craft 
and similarly an undue widening of the 
limits might seriously encroach upon the 
employment of roadmen. 

An effort was made by the Board and 
the Brotherhood to find a compromise solu- 
tion that would meet the supposed needs of 
the Company for greater operating fiexibil- 
ity, but without success, as the management 
was inflexible and immovable. 

I take emphatic exception to the views 
of the Chairman and his recommendations 
with regard to the amending of Article 
140 and Article 102, as contained in his 
Report [Chaper IV, under First, Second 
and Third Company Objectives, success- 
ively]. The Chairman admits that he was 
unable to suggest an amendment to Article 
140, that would satisfy the Company with- 
out at the same time destroying in its 
entirety the protection of the yard craft. 
The Chairman recognized the gravity of 
the situation, but nevertheless recommends 
that the Brotherhood negotiate with the 
Company the actual destruction of the 
rule upon which the Yardmen’s collective 
agreement is based. 


Shopmen to Replace Yardmen—tThe sec- 
ond objective that the Company seeks in 
connection with Article 140, is contained 
in Chapter IV of the Majorty Report under 
“Second Company Objective” and reads 
as follows: 

_ “To remove any requirements, express or 
implied, for the employment of yardmen on 
work in shop or plant areas that can be per- 


formed more usefully and economically by 
other crafts.” 
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The Company would, of course, be the 
judge as between crafts, and the immediate 
purpose of the rule change proposed by 
the Company is to give to management an 
unrestricted authority to transfer switching 
operations from yardmen to small self 
propelled machines manned by other crafts, 
and the Chairman of the Board concurs that 
changes in the schedule rules are required 
to meet the desires of the Company in 
connection with the operation of small self- 
propelled machines such as Trackmobiles 
and Hough Payloaders. 


You must know, of course, that yard- 
men’s duties are specifically that of switch- 
ing cars in terminals. For some two years, 
the Brotherhood has been engaged in a 
dispute with the Canadian National Rail- 
Ways management as to the use of Track- 
mobiles and such machines in the switching 
of cars in substation for steam or diesel lo- 
comotives. Finally, the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 made a positive 
ruling, and in my opinion, correctly, that 
switching cars with these machines is within 
the jurisdiction of yardmen. 

This decision is in accordance with rail- 
way law and custom continent wide. The 
Company was thus obliged to replace the 
shopmen whom it had unilaterally placed 
upon these machines with yardmen who 
had been held entitled to this work. There 
then arose a dispute as to the number of 
men per machine to be employed, a ques- 
tion that the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 had ruled was a matter 
for negotiations between management and 
the Brotherhood at the termination of the 
collective agreement. 


When subsequent negotiations failed, the 
Brotherhood offered to submit the dispute 
to the Department of Labour for arbitration 
by a Conciliation Officer as to the consist 
of crew, but the Company insisted on re- 
turning with the question to the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, in 
the form of a renewed dispute. 


The question at issue was of sufficient 
importance that the Board was given the 
assistance of a referee appointed by the 
Minister of Labour, and the Board and the 
referee at the conclusion of the hearing 
ruled unanimously that the crew should 
consist of two men, a yard foreman and a 
helper. 

This settled the question on the highest 
authority, and I now find in the Majority 
Report that the Chairman of the Board 
makes the astonishing recommendation that 
the Brotherhood negotiate with the Com- 
pany for the removal of yardmen from 
these machines, in order to allow shop craft 
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employees to take over the duties normally 
performed by yardmen. Fortunately, the 
question as to employees entitled to this 
switching work, and the consist of the crew 
of these smaller machines, has been settled 
without assistance from the Majority Re- 
port, and is beyond the scope of this Board’s 
jurisdiction. 

In connection with the above recom- 
mendation, the Chairman of the Board ex- 
presses the opinion that precautions must 
be taken to insure that Trackmobiles and 
similar machines are not used for “normal” 
switching purposes while manned by shop 
or other craft personnel who are not yard 
personnel. 

The Brotherhood has consistently in- 
sisted, and I think rightly so, that all 
switching, that is the moving of cars from 
one track to another, is “normal” switching, 
and that when this work is performed 
within switching limits, irrespective of the 
mode of power used, it is to be performed 
by yardmen. Indeed, were scope rules to 
provide that the rights and protection of 
the yardmen’s craft were to depend on what 
is normal and what is abnormal switching, 
I would ask who will be the judge of nor- 
malcy, and what will be the criterion 
adopted? 

By such findings as these, as appear in 
his report, the Chairman has eliminated 
any possibility of a peaceful settlement of 
this dispute in accordance with his recom- 
mendations. 


Switching Limits, Article 102—The third 
objective of the Company, as mentioned 
above, is to obtain the right to change as 
it sees fit the boundaries of switching limits, 
unilaterally, and without any consideration 
whatsoever of the rights or interests of the 
employees affected. 

The long-established rule now provides 
that switching limits will be changed only 
by negotiations between the proper officer 
of the Railway and the general chairman 
of the Brotherhood in the particular region. 
In the year 1951, this rule was amended 
at the request of the Company to provide 
that the concurrence of the general chair- 
man will not be withheld when it can be 
shown that the changes proposed are neces- 
sary by industrial activities and territorial 
extension of facilities. Should the general 
chairman’s concurrence be withheld under 
such circumstances, the Company may 
appeal to the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1, for an authoritative 
ruling. There is thus machinery provided 
for the use of either party for the settlement 
of disputes. 
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That the Company has no real grievance 
in this connection was manifest in the 
evidence submitted to this Board that, of 
43 requests made by the Company to the 
Brotherhood, 41 had been granted. In the 
two instances in which consent was with- 
held, the Brotherhood was of opinion that 
management’s proposal was not justified, 
and in this the Company concurred, as no 
appeal was taken. 


The real purpose of the Company in this 
proposal, in my opinion, is to extend its 
arbitrary powers and to render the Brother- 
hood impotent for the protection of its 
own two crafts. In this objective, the Major- 
ity Report offers its assistance, for it recom- 
mends [in Chapter IV, under Third Com- 
pany Objective] that when the concurrence 
of the general chairman is unreasonably 
delayed for a period of 30 days, the Com- 
pany may “act unilaterally to change the 
recognized switching limits by issuance of 
a bulletin,” leaving it to the Brotherhood 
to submit the Company’s action to the 
Board of Adjustment as “a dispute.” 


The Chairman actually uses the word 
“unilaterally,” and he recommends the 
transferring of the burden of appeal to the 
Brotherhood. Such an appeal may take two 
or three months, or even longer to prepare, 
docket and obtain a decision on, while in 
the meantime, the Company would have 
successfully removed the work from one 
craft and given it to another craft. In actual 
practice, the reversing of such an action 
on the part of the Company would be 
possible only when no shadow of excuse in 
justification could be advanced. 


It is not without significance that this 
rule as to the changing of switching limits, 
is identical on both railways, on the Cana- 
dian National and the Canadian Pacific, and 
it is a universal rule that the Majority 
Report now seeks to destroy; and there is 
no request before the concurrent Canadian 
Pacific Railway Conciliation Board in its 
dispute with the Brotherhood for any change 
in regard to the alteration of switching 
limits. 

It is obvious that any attempt to imple- 
ment recommendations for such changes in 
the basic railway rules as I have mentioned 
above would result in serious labour 
troubles. It would produce an impossible 
situation. To suggest that the Brotherhood 
negotiate the ruin of its yard craft is absurd. 
Not only do these recommendations in- 
volve the transfer of the work of the yard 
craft to road service employees, but there 
is also implied the performance by the road- 
men of the work of the yardmen without 
additional remuneration. The roadmen are 
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paid on a mileage basis, and when the run 
is completed in less than the standard mile- 
age basis of 124 miles per hour, the road 
crews would be called on to perform the 
additional switching operations without 
financial recognition. 


My fellow Board Members have appar- 
ently lost sight of the fact that yardmen 
and roadmen hold separate and distinct 
seniority rights, and that their agreement 
of hiring with the Railway is based on 
these conditions, which, by the way, were 
established originally by the railways. 


It is most unfortunate that the Majority 
Report of the Board makes impossible a 
peaceful settiement of this dispute based 
on its recommendations. 


Rotary Spare Board—The Company pro- 
poses that a rotary spare board be sub- 
stituted for the seniority spare board now 
in operation in Western Canada, without 
the consent of the Brotherhood, and in face 
of the fact that the “first in first out” board 
was recently rejected by the men on the 
Western line. 


I note with regret that the Majority 
Report of the Board recommends the grant- 
ing of this request in its entirety to the 
Company, and this without proposing to 
provide the rotating board on the Western 
lines and the existing rotating board in the 
Eastern divisions with a guarantee to the 
men for a living wage. The Brotherhood 
has sought to obtain for the spare men 
some stability of earnings, and thereby to 
prevent the “flooding” of the spare boards 
by Company representatives. In no other 
industry in Canada is a pool of skilled men 
supplied to its employer on an “if and 
when” basis with no guarantee whatsoever 
as to earnings. 


While I regret the recommendation of 
the Majority Report as above, it is with 
alarm that I note that the Chairman does 
not see fit to include in his recommendations 
the two provisions to be found in the rotary 
spare board agreement which was in effect 
for a period of time on the Western lines. 

The two provisions mentioned are as 
follows: 


1. That regular yardmen have preference to 
overtime shifts when there are no spare yard- 
men available to work at straight time. 

2. That positions under bulletin be filled by 
the senior yardmen requesting same each day 
until expiration of the bulletin. 


The Company had agreed to these two 
conditions when the rotary spare board was 
in effect in Winnipeg on a trial basis. 
Apparently, the arrangement was working 
to the satisfaction of the Company, and 
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there is no reason now why the Company 
should resist the inclusion of these two pro- 
visions in any agreement whereby a rotary 
spare board is to be re-established. 





Overtime and Monthly Guarantee—Pass- 
enger Trainmen—Regularly assigned pass- 
enger trainmen in Eastern Canada, who are 
ready for service the entire month, and do 
not lay off of their own accord, are guar- 
anteed a monthly quota of paid miles, 
“exclusive of overtime.” These men work 
on the basis of an eight-hour day and five- 
day week, and while time in excess of eight 
hours in excess of these limitations is 
considered overtime, it is paid on a straight 
time basis, so that management's only fin- 
ancial deterrent to the working of men 
for excessively long hours is the fact that 
overtime cannot be used to make up the 
monthly guarantee. 


Now the Company has proposed that the 
words “exclusive of overtime” be expunged 
from the rule, so that overtime work may 
be exacted of the employees without pen- 
alty, thus abolishing the principle of the 
nine-hour day at any time at the option of 
the Company, and astonishingly, the Ma- 
jority Report of the Board actually recom- 
mends that the Company’s proposal be 
adopted. 


Not only would this change deprive the 
Trainmen of such protection against long 
hours as they now enjoy, but it would 
also mean a drastic and direct reduction 
in pay to the men employed on short turn- 
around and commuter passenger service. 


Overtime hours in industry generally are 
normally paid for on a premium basis, but 
not so in the railway industry. On this 
Railroad in the past, and generally in the 
railroads of America, the guarantee is of 
normal working time, but not in accordance 
with this majority recommendation. Were 
overtime incjuded in the guarantee, men 
might be worked excessive hours on one 
day and given nothing to do on the next. 


During the proceedings before the Con- 
ciliation Board, the Brotherhood demon- 
strated that the trend in commuter service 
of North American railways was towards a 
reduction of hours with the maintenance of 
take-home pay. Evidence was given of re- 
cent agreements between the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and Long Island 
Railroad, which operates extensive com- 
muter service, in support of statements 
made by the Brotherhood. It was demon- 
strated without a contradiction that in all 
such agreements the guarantees included 
were “exclusive of overtime.” Moreover, it 
was shown that the work month had been 
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reduced from 30 days to 26 days, and in 
one case 22 days per month, and in all 
cases with maintenance of take-home pay. 


This Conciliation Board has failed en- 
tirely to deal with this Company proposal 
in accordance with the evidence submitted. 
It would have been more in keeping had the 
Board recommended a reduction in the 
work month with pay maintenance, rather 
than this drastic and uncalled-for sacrifice 
of the Trainmen’s rights and interests. 


I strongly recommend that no such 
change be made in the rule in question. 


Third Brakeman West of Jasper—There 
is a rule in Western Canada that a third 
brakeman shall be employed on trains of 
60 cars and over running west of Jasper in 
Alberta. In the Majority Report [in Chapter 
IV, Company Proposal No. 5] it is asserted 
that this third brakeman “serves no really 
useful purpose and should be eliminated.” 
I disagree with this assertion, that is not in 
accordance with the evidence presented to 
the Board. It is further to be regretted 
that the Board Majority makes no sugges- 
tion of an endeavour to soften the blow 
to the men affected, should its recom- 
mendation be implemented, although re- 
peated representations on these men’s be- 
half was made by the Brotherhood repre- 
sentatives. 


Work Train Service—Men on work trains 
are employed and paid on a six-day-week 
basis and the Company wishes to release 
them on Saturdays as well as on Sundays. 
This is to meet management’s convenience 
for many railroad services to discontinue 
on Saturday. The Company wishes to estab- 
lish the five-day, forty-hour week, but to 
do so without any conversion factor, that is 
to say, without maintaining take-home pay. 
The Company also asks that, when at man- 
agement’s request men work overtime, they 
shall continue to be paid on a straight time 
basis, rather than as at present time-and- 
one-half, and that straight time be used to 
fulfill the monthly guarantee. I have al- 
ready discussed this latter proposal. 

I seriously challenge the statement made 
by the Company that work trains are being 
operated from 13.3 to 14.25 hours per day 
in view of the evidence submitted by 
Brotherhood representatives. The Brother- 
hood contended that crews in work train 
service were being kept to a minimum and 
overtime was restricted; as a matter of fact, 
the hourly basic rate paid these men is 
extremely low, being $1.57 per hour in 
Eastern Canada. 

As might be expected, the Chairman and 
the Company Nominee on the Board agree 
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with the Company and recommend that 
the rules be changed to permit the Com- 
pany to release the Trainmen on work 
train service for Saturdays as well as Sun- 
days, without pay and without the main- 
tenance of take-home pay, contrary to 
what was done generally in industry and 
on railway systems of North America when 
the five-day week was introduced, and 
which in fact was done when that change 
was made applicable to this Company’s 
men...employed in yard service, and as 
well for the non-operating employees. 

I will not be a party to such a recom- 
mendation. There may be good grounds for 
introducing the five-day week, but in that 
case it should be done, as is usual, with the 
maintenance-of-pay provision. 


Brotherhood Proposals 


For the sake of brevity, and so that my 
report shall not become over-voluminous 
as is the Majority Report, I shall deal only 
with those matters with which I differ from 
my colleagues. This does not mean that I 
necessarily agree either in whole or in 
part with my colleagues of the Board on 
the subjects not discussed, or that I dis- 
agree with the many sound propositions 
made by the Brotherhood. I simply desire 
to be practical, and I have long held that 
Conciliation Board reports should lead to 
settlements rather than to disputes. 


Statutory Holidays—The Brotherhood jis 
asking for eight statutory holidays for train- 
men and yardmen in all classes of service. 
Yardmen now receive seven such days, but 
trainmen in road service get no statutory 
holidays whatever. 

In the Majority Report [in Chapter III, 
after Table A—Average Hourly Earnings] 
it is stated that “it may be noted here that 
the Department of Labour Survey figures 
quoted by the Brotherhood in its brief show 
that in 1960 in Canada, 97 per cent of all 
employees in railway transport, other than 
the running trades (who have none) re- 
ceived one to seven paid holidays; one per 
cent received eight paid holidays and two 
per cent received none.” 

In view of this evidence as to the preva- 
lence of paid statutory holidays in the 
transportation industry, which is noted by 
the Chairman himself, one might expect the 
Majority Report to recommend in favour 
of paid statutory holidays for roadmen. In 
my opinion, the time has passed when oper- 
ating employees of the Railway should be 
treated as second-class citizens and denied 
such social benefits as are enjoyed by the 
great preponderance of the Canadian people. 
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I am not particularly impressed with 
the Chairman’s statement that “no operating 
employee on the North American Conti- 
nent enjoys payment of statutory holidays.” 
The Company is not adverse to change 
when it suits its purpose, and if conditions 
are as stated, they should be altered im- 
mediately to meet modern conditions. I 
recommend the granting of eight paid 
statutory holidays in both road and yard 
service, in compliance with the Brother- 
hood’s request. 


As the rules now stand, when a statutory 
holiday falls on a yardman’s assigned day 
off or while he is on vacation, its benefit 
is lost to him. I differ with my colleagues 
when they state that “the Brotherhood has 
failed to establish that there are substan- 
tial grounds warranting a recommendation 
that the yardmen receive statutory holiday 
pay under such conditions.’ The non- 
operating employees of the Railway do 
not lose the holiday benefit under such con- 
ditions, nor do employees in industry gen- 
erally. I recommend the adoption of the 
Brotherhood’s request. 


Booking Rest—In accordance with pres- 
ent day rules, men in road service may not 
demand lay off for rest purposes until 
after twelve hours in service. This work 
period was established many years ago 
when the basic day was 12 hours. The 12- 
hour day was succeeded by the 10-hour day 
some 40 years ago, and now both road and 
yard service on all Canadian railways have 
an eight-hour basic day, but the requirement 
12 hours service before being entitled to 
book rest has persisted in the rules. In the 
meantime, railway operations have been 
speeded up; diesel-electric locomotives have 
superseded steam, and trains are now 
longer, heavier and operate at greater speed, 
with greater strain on the crews and in- 
creased fatigue. 


However, the Majority Report is more 
concerned with the convenience of the Rail- 
Way, apparently, than it is with the rest 
requirements of the men, and recommends 
against any change in the presently exist- 
ing rules. With this recommendation, I 
disagree. I recommend that they have a 
right to book rest in both yard and road 
service after eight hours of continuous duty. 


Interchangeable Rights—Continuing staff 
reductions in both yard and road service 
have prompted the Brotherhood to suggest 
that men in one service be allowed to enter 
the other service, placing, of course, at the 
bottom of the other seniority lists. The pur- 
pose of the proposal is to promote a more 
sustained employment for those already 
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working, in substitution for the present 
hiring of new men in one craft while men 
are being cut off in the other craft. 


Such an arrangement would be advan- 
tageous to the Company as well as to the 
employees, as it would reduce the number 
of lay-offs, insure a more stable employ- 
ment, and provide more job opportunities, 
while preserving seniority rights. 

The Majority Report recommends the 
principle of interchangeable rights and sug- 
gests that the parties negotiate suitable 
language for the required rules. 


The Brotherhood described to the Board, 
at considerable length and with great par- 
ticularity, the basis of such a change as 
would be acceptable to the employees. The 
Brotherhood insisted that the interchange- 
able rights must be on a “top and bottom” 
basis, as opposed to a “dove-tailing” of 
seniority, with no retroactive rights granted 
to either party in either seniority group. 
I assume that the Board’s recommendation 
is predicated on the above basis, and on that 
understanding, I join in the recommenda- 
tion. 


Spare Board Guarantees—Spare men who 
are waiting for a call to service are listed 
on what is known as a spare board, of 
which there are two kinds. One is the 
seniority board where men are called for 
work in order of seniority of service, and 
the other is the rotating board where men 
are called first in. first out. The Brotherhood 
has requested that men who keep them- 
selves available for a designated period be 
guaranteed a minimum Wage, that is to 
say, the equivalent of 2,000 miles per month 
for spare road men, and 16 days pay per 
month for spare yardmen. 

The railroads are the only industry of 
which I am aware that requires men to 
keep themselves available for service and 
to wait without pay for a call. Some may 
hang about their telephones for a whole 
month with a few days of actual work, a 
few days pay, and nothing for all the time 
they have spent in the Company’s service. 

The Company complains that it is almost 
impossible to retain spare men on the 
seniority board basis and furthermore, that 
new employees of a desirable character 
cannot be attracted to railway employment 
under such conditions. Management de- 
manded that the rotating board be estab- 
lished in the Prairie and Mountain Regions 
as it exists in all its other running trade 
agreements. This I am prepared to recom- 
mend, providing the Company guarantees 
those on the spare board the minimum re- 
muneration mentioned above. 
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The current collective agreements already 
provide that no more conductors will be 
kept on the spare board than it can be 
reasonably expected will make a fair 
monthly wage, and, as to baggagemen, 
flagmen and brakemen, that: 

“The local officers and local chairmen will 


jointly regulate the spare board so. that the 
earnings of spare men will approximate not 


less than equivalent of two thousand (2,000) 
miles per month at through freight rates.” 

So too, yard helpers on the spare board 
are to earn “not less than the equivalent 
of eight days per semi-monthly period at 
yard helpers rates.” 

The practice is for the Company official 
and the local chairman of the Brotherhood 
for the region in question to confer twice 
a month as to the number of men to te- 
main on the spare board. The Company, 
as will be observed, has nothing to lose by 
“flooding” the board, but the greater the 
number of men on the rotating board the 
lower the bi-monthly pay will be received 
by the men, while actual starvation may 
result to the low men on the seniority 
board. 


The Company’s officials actually control 
the spare board and the Brotherhood rep- 
resentatives complain that their advice is 
frequently not taken. Were the spare board 
so regulated as to give the men the living 
wage required, the guarantee that the 
Brotherhood suggests would cost the Com- 
pany nothing; and, so that the Company 
may so regulate the number of men on 
call as will meet the Railroad’s require- 
ments, the Brotherhood has offered sole 
charge and complete control of the Board 
to the Company. An assured wage to the 
men on call would solve the Company’s 
difficulty in manning the board with desir- 
able employees. 

I strongly recommend the rotary board 
when accompanied by the proposed guar- 
antee. 

in the Majority Report of the Board [in 
Chapter III, under Brotherhood Proposal 
No. 7—Guarantees] the Chairman states: 


“The crux of the problem would seem to 
be the proper regulation of the number of 
men on the spare board, and it appears that 
in some locations this works out satisfactorily 


whereas in others it does not.” 

The Chairman recognizes the existence of 
the problem, but says that a reasonable 
solution should not be beyond the ingenuity 
and capacity of the parties. However, the 
Majority Report recommends against the 
Brotherhood’s solution, and offers no solu- 
tion of its own. The unsatisfactory condi- 
tions are to continue. The Company is 
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still to retain the power to flood the Board 
and to disregard the advice of the local 
chairman. The Majority Report fails any 
incentive to the Company to provide for 
a cure for the evil. 

In my judgment, the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal of a spare board guarantee is sound, 
for if the Company officials regulate their 
boards properly, there would be no call for 
payment of the suggested guarantee. I 
recommend the Brotherhood’s proposal. 


Shift Differentials—The Brotherhood is 
asking premium pay for those employees in 
yard service who are required to work the 
evening and night shifts. Ninety-two per 
cent of plant employees in Canadian manu- 
facture are paid shift differentials when 
they work on a shift basis. 

Switching in the railway yards is hazard- 
ous under the most favourable conditions, 
and at night the risks and discomforts are 
greatly increased as men and locomotives 
move over the tracks in night conditions 
of cold and darkness. The Brotherhood is 
asking for an extra 10 cents per hour for 
those yardmen called upon to work the 
evening shift from 4.00 p.m. to midnight, 
and 15 cents per hour for those on the 
night or “graveyard” shift from midnight 
to 8.00 a.m. 


The Chairman says “that at first blush” 
he is “sympathetically inclined towards the 
establishment of shift differentials for work 
performed on shifts other than day shift, 
due to the interference with family life and 
normal living including social and recrea- 
tional activities.” 


The Chairman also says that the normal 
hours of rest are during the night time 
and interference with this pattern (which 
a night shift particularly causes) is an in- 
convenience for which compensation should 
be provided as a general rule. 


The Chairman concludes that “as a 
matter of principle there appears to be no 
reason why yard service employees should 
not be considered for the application of 
shift differentials.” 


On reading these wise observations, it is 
disappointing to observe his recommenda- 
tion as Chairman of the Board, for he 
advises that he “has somewhat reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that it is not appro- 
priate that it (the Board) should recom- 
mend the institution of shift differentials 
at this time.” 


During the Board hearings, the company 
negotiating committee expressed grave alarm 
that a shift differential for yardmen should 
be even considered. No group in the rail- 
way industry, on the North American con- 
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tinent, it said, operating or non-operating, 
enjoys shift differentials, the committee 
apparently oblivious of the fact that in- 
dustry on the North American continent 
generally does enjoy shift differential. Ac- 
cording to the Railway negotiators, railway 
men are second-class citizens and not en- 
titled to the fringe benefits enjoyed by other 
Canadians, because this Company’s em- 
ployees must not be a “first” in the railway 
industry. 

Well, yard service employees on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, as represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
were the first of the operating groups on 
the North American continent to obtain paid 
statutory holidays. That innovation was bit- 
terly opposed by the railway, but since 
that time, yard service employees on prac- 
tically every railway on the continent now 
enjoy this fringe benefit. 

There are many reasons why yard serv- 
ice employees should be accorded the night 
shift differential, and I recommend its adop- 
tion on the Brotherhood’s request. 


Yardmen’s Vacation Benefits—The Broth- 
erhood requests, on behalf of its yard- 
men membership, a return to the former 
method of payment to yard service em- 
ployees while on vacation, so that they 
shall be paid on a per diem basis, rather 
than on a percentage basis. The Brother- 
hood asks the revival of the Yardmen’s 
Vacation Agreement in effect prior to 1958, 
amended to provide for the extended period 
as is in effect on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. There does not seem to be any cost 
factor involved in this proposed change. 
What is asked is a return to a condition 
that existed prior to 1958, and to a rule 
identical with that in effect at the present 
time on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Throughout his report, the Chairman 
makes continual reference to the recent 
Report of the Conciliation Board in con- 
nection with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, under the 
chairmanship of Judge Anderson of Belle- 
ville, by which he seems to think he is 
bound, but he fails to observe the fact 
that the Anderson Conciliation Board of 
1959 recommended the granting of this 
request to the yard service employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


I differ with my colleagues in the within 


matter and recommend the adoption of the 
Brotherhood’s request. 


Health and Welfare—The Brotherhood 
requested that the entire cost of the health 
and welfare plan be borne by the Railway 
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and that contributions by the Railway con- 
tinue while an injured employee is receiving 
benefits from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The Majority Report recommends that 
50 per cent of the cost of the health and 
welfare plan be borne by the Railway, 
thus ending the discrimination in that re- 
gard against the train and yard service 
employees on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways as compared to that Railway’s non- 
operating employees, and as compared with 
all employees on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
Way. 

At present, the cost of the plan to the 
non-operating employees of the Canadian 
National Railways is $9.74 per month, as 
compared with $10.44 per month to the 
Railway’s operating employees. The differ- 
ence is said to be due to the higher age 
brackets in which the operating employees 
are placed. Both railways now pay 50 per 
cent or $4.87 per month cost of the non- 
operating employees, and have refused to 
pay a larger sum towards the costs of the 
operating groups, although the actual pay- 
ment required is $5.22. 

I join with my colleagues in recommend- 
ing that the Company pay its 50 per cent 
of this latter amount, and, in addition, it 
is reported that the non-operating unions 
have formally requested payment of 75 
per cent of the cost by the Company and 
25 per cent by the employees, together 
with some further liberalization of benefits. 

In the interests of continued harmony, 
the Company should give to the Brother- 
hood an assurance in writing that any con- 
cessions made by it in connection with the 
health and welfare plan to the non-operat- 
ing employees will be extended immediately 
to the operating employees as presented by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
I so recommend. 


Conditions of Employment—The Brother- 
hood has asked that there be incorporated 
in the prospective collective agreement a 
clause as follows: 

“No material change or alteration of con- 
ditions of employment shall be made during 
the currency of the contract unless mutually 
agreed to by both parties.” 


The incorporation of such a clause is 
made necessary by the Company’s insistence 
on its right to make such changes and 
alterations in conditions of employment as 
it pleases, except as expressly prohibited 
by the agreement. The Company’s conten- 
tion that it has such a right is apparently 
sustained by a ruling of the Director of the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour in a letter to W. P. Kelly, 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
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road Trainmen, under date of May 5, 1960, 
which reads as follows: 

“You have cited Section 15(b) of the Act, 
but this section provides for negotiations only 
‘where a party to a collective agreement has 
given notice under Section 13, to the other 
party to the agreement.’ It is only after such 
notice to negotiate has been given pursuant to 
the terms of the collective agreement that an 
employer is prohibited from decreasing wages 
or altering conditions of employment. In all 
other circumstances, except where a change 
of working conditions violates the provisions 
of the collective agreement, an employer js 
not prevented by the Act from altering con- 
ditions of employment.” 


According to this ruling, the employer 
retains all the common law rights that he 
possessed prior to the signing of a collective 
agreement, except as expressly limited in 
the agreement, and at the same time the 
Act prohibits the employee from striking 
and so protects the employer from the 
exercise of the employees’ economic power 
during the life of the collective agreement. 
Thus the employees are deprived of their 
common law rights as to conditions of em- 
ployment outside the agreement, while the 
employer is left in full possession of all 
his rights. 


The Director’s understanding of The In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act is supported in a number of arbi- 
trations, and moreover, the Company has 
acted in accordance with the ruling in 
changing conditions of employment during 
the currency of the recently expired agree- 
ment on a number of occasions. 

During the entire era of steam locomo- 
tion, trains have operated through single 
divisions and operating crews have estab- 
lished themselves, built houses, and main- 
tained families at the posing terminals. 
These were most material conditions of 
employment, and collective agreements have 
been drawn on the basis of the continuation 
of this arrangement, unexpressed, but mu- 
tually understood. 


The coming of the diesel with its greater 
speed and traction has made it possible for 
trains to cover two divisions on a single 
run. As no express provisions appeared in 
the collective agreement prohibiting what 
was not even in contemplation when the 
contract was signed, the Company has 
claimed the right to run through terminals 
regardless of its effect upon the working 
conditions of its employees, and the Com- 
pany is doing so. 

The practical application of the principle 
of so-called “residual rights” as maintained 
in the ruling is illustrated in an incident 
involving the fixing of car retarder operator 
rates of pay. One of the recent advances 
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in railroad technology has been the estab- 
lishment of automatic hump yards in which 
an operator controls the marshalling of 
cars in switching yards by electronic push 
button methods. 


This work of operation was uncontem- 
plated when the collective agreement was 
drawn, and so the change in working con- 
ditions in the yards from manual switching 
to push button operation is not mentioned 
in the agreement, and the rate of pay of 
the operators is outside the agreement. 
Accordingly, the parties met to negotiate, 
the Company in possession of its full com- 
mon law rights undiminished by the collec- 
tive agreement, and the Brotherhood with 
its common law rights and its economic 
power nullified by the no-strike provision 
of the Labour Act; in other words, with 
its teeth pulled. 


Since the Company is to be bound to 
maintain the conditions basic to the pro- 
spective agreement only to the extent that 
they are protected by the express terms 
of the agreement, the Brotherhood, in my 
opinion, is justified in demanding that the 
agreement be widened to prevent material 
changes in working conditions during the 
currency of the agreement except by mutual 
consent. 


Such a provision need work no _ hard- 
ship on the Company, for it knows now 
what material changes it will desire to 
make in the course of the next two years. 
If the Company persists in its unfair ad- 
vantage, the Government should repeal the 
no-strike provision in the Act as to matters 
outside the agreement, with conciliation 
provisions made applicable. 


The Majority Report fails to cope with 
this problem, though the Chairman notes 
that such a problem exists. He says: 

“That this is a major problem which wiitl 
require the full co-operation of management 
and labour alike is generally recognized, but 
it would appear that the solution is not likely 
to be readily found and may require, perhaps, 
the attention of Parliament itself.” 


Parliament could, as stated previously, 
repeal the no-strike provision in the Act, 
or could amend the Act to include the 
provision which the Brotherhood would in- 
corporate in the forthcoming contract, that 
reads as follows: 

“No material change or alteration of con- 
ditions of employment shall be made during 


the currency of the contract unless mutually 
agreed to by both parties.” 


In proceedings before another Board of 
Conciliation, the Brotherhood suggested a 
procedure to be followed when mutual 
agreement is not obtainable. The Brother- 
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hood added to the clause immediately 
above mentioned, the following paragraphs: 

“If after negotiations, mutual agreement 
cannot be reached on the change or alteration 
of conditions of employment, the dispute shall 
be submitted to arbitration, and the arbitrator 
shall rule on the issue on the basis of the 
merit of the Company’s request for such change 
and the fundamental rights of the employees. 

“When the issue has been decided, the Com- 
pany will then be free to make such changes 
as are based on the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the arbitrator.” 

It is therefore my recommendation that 
the prospective contract between the par- 
ties contain the above-quoted provisions. 


Regional Requests—Among the several 
demands of the parties, that I have re- 
frained from discussing in this Report, is a 
considerable list of regional requests. These 
have been summarily rejected by the Chair- 
man or referred back to the parties. While 
they are numerous, they all have merit, 
but I refrain from urging their acceptance 
at this time, as I am interested in bring- 
ing about the eventual settlement of this 
dispute and the signing of a renewal 
agreement. 


“General Observations” 

Under the above caption, in the Majority 
Report [near the end of Chapter VI and 
of the Majority Report] the Chairman 
seeks to attribute to the Brotherhood re- 
sponsibility for his failure to achieve success 
in his mediation efforts. He says it was 
due to the “absolute rejection by the 
Brotherhood of the 6% per cent figure as 
being a realistic one for a general increase 
for a three-year renewal.” 

The Chairman makes this statement while 
fully aware of the positive refusal by the 
Company’s chief negotiator to make any 
wage offer whatever, prior to a submission 
by the Brotherhood representatives of the 
Company’s impossible demand for a uni- 
lateral control of switching limits and of 
switching within limits. Neither he nor I 


are in a position to say what might have. 


taken place had the Company consented to 
bargain, but the fact is that no such offer 
was ever rejected, because it was never 
made. 


Equally untrue is the Chairman’s state- 
ment, of what he presumes to read of the 
minds of the members of the majority of 
the Brotherhood’s negotiating committee. 
He says: . 

“Added to this was the considerable in- 
fluence upon the minds of the majority of the 
members of the Brotherhood negotiating com- 
mittee of what was considered to be the over- 
whelming advantage accruing to the Brother- 
hood because 1962 appears to be a federal 
election year.” 
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This remark by the Chairman is as un- 
friendly and biased against the Union nego- 
tiators as it is uncalled for and untrue. Nor 
do I join with the Chairman in his self- 
praise at the admittedly unsuccessful effort 
that he said he made to correct the think- 
ing of the Union negotiators, so that the 
issues in dispute might be settled on their 
merits. This is preposterous. 


According to my best recollection, this 
theory of an election year was first men- 
tioned by the Chairman of the Board in 
referring to the position of the head of 
the Company’s negotiating committee when 
he flatly refused to place any wage offer 
whatever on the bargaining table. Had the 
Brotherhood committee sought the Chair- 
man’s suggested pre-election advantage, it 
would certainly not have tolerated the 
many months of hearings or the Chairman’s 
waste of time in fruitless mediation proce- 
dure. 


The fact is that the Brotherhood Com- 
mittee co-operated to the fullest extent with 
the Board Chairman and patiently and gra- 


ciously accepted his months of interminable 
delay and intermittent week-end hearings 
to suit his convenience, although they them- 
selves were prepared at all times for con- 
tinuous sessions and for bargaining to a 
conclusion. 

More than six months have elapsed since 
this Board was constituted, and in view 
of the fact that this election year theory is 
raised in the Chairman’s Report, the 
Brotherhood may well ask whether this 
inordinate delay was part of a maneuver 
to by-pass the election year as has in fact 
apparently taken place. 

I regret, Mr. Minister, that the Majority 
Report and the comments of the Chairman 
are such that it is impossible for me to 
join with them in their findings, for these 
recommendations, if implemented would 
lead to chaos. I am therefore forwarding to 
you my Minority dissenting report, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 

Faithfully yours, 


(Sgd.) A. W. RogBuck, 
Member. 


ADDENDUM 


The Chairman, His Honour Judge John B. 
Robinson, has set forth in the Report 
of the Board [in Chapter IV, Views of 
Board Chairman... Switching Limits, under 
First Company Objective] his views with 
respect to the Company objective to re- 
move limitations in the rules that prohibit 
road crews from performing switching with- 
in switching limits, and states in the first 
paragraph thereof that he “considers that 
the Company has satisfied the onus resting 
On it to establish that it is entitled to relief 
from the strictness of the rigid interpretation 
placed by this Brotherhood upon the pres- 
ent wording of Article 140 of the Eastern 
Agreement.” 

With these views, I am totally in accord. 
I wish, however, to make it clear that al- 
though I have joined with the Chairman 
in a recommendation that the required 
revisions to Article 140 be worked out 


by the parties, it is my firm opinion that 
the simplest and most appropriate revision 
of Article 140 would be that proposed by 
the Company, namely: to substitute the 
words “on duty” for the word “employed” 
in the first paragraph of Article 140. 

Similarly, although I have joined with 
the recommendation of the Chairman in 
respect of Company proposals Nos. 7 and 
8, I do not subscribe in their entirety to 
the reasoning and views in this respect set 
forth in the Report, and it is my opinion 
that, as proposed by the Company, the 
word “on duty” should be substituted for 
the word “employed” in Articles 10 () 
and 12 (c) of the Kastern Agreement, in 
order to give the Company necessary relief 
from unwarranted restrictions. 

(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 

Montreal, April 4, 1962. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Association 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed on the 
6th day of March, 1962. The matters upon 
which the parties did not agree were as 
follows: 

Annual Leave 

Statutory Holidays 

Laid-up Ships 

Crew Requirements 
Working on Barges 

Wages 

Welfare Plan 

Term of Agreement 
Crews Leaving and Joining 
Marine Disaster 

Cargo and Boomchain Handling. 


The Board held public hearings on the 
2nd and 3rd days of April, 1962, to hear 
evidence and submissions made by the 
parties to the dispute. The members of the 
Board met on numerous. occasions there- 
after to consider the evidence and sub- 
missions that had been made. The parties 
agreed to extend the time within which the 
Board might submit its report to the 
Minister. 

R. A. Mahoney, N. G. Cunningham and 
C. S. Cosulick appeared for the employers, 
and J. S. Thompson, E. G. Bjarnason and 
D. R. West appeared on behalf of the 
employees. 




































During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between British Columbia 
Towboat Owners’ Association (Bendickson 
Towing Co. Ltd.; Bute Towing Ltd.; Cana- 
dian Tugboat Company Limited; Car Barge 
Towing Co Ltd. Evans, Coleman and 
Evans Limited; Great West Towing and 
Salvage Ltd.; Island Tug and Barge Limited; 
Point Grey Towing Co.; River Towing Co. 
Ltd.; Stone Brothers Limited; and Vancouver 
Tug Boat Co. Ltd.) and Local 400 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Cyril White of Vancouver. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C., and Jack Lawson, both 
of Vancouver, nominees of the Association 
and Brotherhood, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Ellis. The minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Lawson. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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Where the Board’s recommendations in- 
volve changes, they are so indicated under 
the relevant Article numbers of the agree- 
ment, the effective date of the agreement 
being Oct. 1, 1958 to Sept. 30, 1961, and 
otherwise the existing Articles shall remain 
in effect for the new contract, the term 
of which it is recommended shall be from 
Oct. 1, 1961 to Sept. 30, 1964, subject only 
to such changes that may have already been 
agreed upon by the parties. 


Article 1, Section 16, Welfare Plan 


The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing paragraph be added at the end of 
Section 16: 

“A suitable industry-wide sickness, accident 
and life insurance plan shall be instituted as 
soon as possible. This plan shall be made 
portable within the industry, the Company to 
pay one-half (4) of the cost of such plan.” 


Article 11, Section 1, Annual Leave 


The Board recommends that Section 1(c) 
be renumbered Section 1(d) and that Sec- 
tion 1(d) be renumbered Section 1(e), and 
that the following be inserted as Section 
Tie) 

“(c) Effective Jan. 1, 1962, unlicensed per- 
sonnel. shall be allowed three (3) calendar 
weeks vacation for service during their fifteenth 
year and succeeding years of service and shall 
be allowed vacation pay of six per cent (6%) 
of gross wages earned during each year.” 


Article 11, Section 2, Statutory Holidays 


The Board recommends deletion of the 
present Section 2, and that the following 
be substituted therefor: 


“2. All employees will be given seven (7) 
statutory holidays, namely: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day, if possible. If not possible and they are 
called upon to work on any of these days, they 
shall be allowed equivalent leave with pay, or 
be paid at the regular overtime rates in lieu 
thereof. If a statutory holiday falls during an 
employee’s weekly leave or annual leave, he 
shall be granted an additional day off with 
pay (one day’s pay equal to one-thirtieth_of 
his regular monthly rate). Remembrance Day 
will be added in 1962 and Boxing Day in 1963. 


Article 11, Section 9(h), Leave, Wage 
Commencement 

The Board recommends that following 
Section 9(h), the following Subsection (h) 
(i) be added: 


“Effective Oct. 1, 1962, Article 11, Section 


9(h) shall be deleted and the following sub- 
stituted therefor: 
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Time of Change 
For Crew Leaving 
Vessel Between: 
0001 and 0600K 
0601 and 1200K 
1201 and 1800K 
1801 and 2359K 


For Crew Joining 
Vessel Between: 

0000 and 0600K 
0601 and 1159K 
1200 and 1800K 
1801 and 2359K 


Wages Earned 


Plus Leave Earned 


one-quarter day one-half day 
one-half day one-half day 
three-quarter day one day 
one day one day 
one day one day 
three-quarter day one day 
one-half day one-half day 
one-quarter day one-half day 





The intent of the above is that if the 
crew changes at 1200 noon, both crews 
would receive a half day’s wages and a 
half day’s leave. 


Article 11, Section 15, Marine Disaster 


The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing words be deleted from the second sen- 
tence, “required in the normal course of 
his duties.” 


Appendix “A”—Wage Rates 

The Board recommends a general across- 
the-board increase of ten dollars ($10.00) 
per month for all personnel effective Oct. 
1, 1962, and a general across-the-board 
increase to all personnel of twelve dollars 


a ee el ed BD 
($12.00) per month, effective Oct. 1, 1963. 
The parties during the hearings agreed 
upon “Harbour Tugs—Single Crews” and 
“Transportation.” The other matters upon 
which the parties could not agree, namely 
“Laid-up Ships”, “Crew Requirements”, 
“Work on Barges,” and “Cargo—Boom- 
chain Handling” the Board recommends 
there be no change. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) Cyrm Wuite, 
Chairman 
(Sed.) T. E. H. ELLIs, 
Member 


Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the 12th day of April, 1962. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Board of Conciliation was appointed 
on the 6th day of March, 1962, and after 
presentations to the Board by the parties 
concerned and private sessions of the Board 
in an attempt to solve the dispute, a 
majority decision was rendered on the 12th 
day of April, 1962, over the signatures of 
the Chairman and the employers’ nominee. 

In view of the importance that this dis- 
pute and the efforts to conciliate the same 
have to the industry as a whole, I find 
myself unable to agree on certain matters 
with my colleagues on the Board. 


Term of Agreement and Wages 

The Union originally proposed a one- 
year agreement on the basis of a 10 per 
cent increase. During subsequent negotia- 
tions, the Union indicated its willingness to 
sign a two-year agreement with a 5 per 
cent increase the first year and a similar 
5 per cent increase the second year. I, 
therefore, find myself unable to agree to 
the proposed three-year agreement with no 
increase during the first year and only a 
34 per cent increase the second year and 
a 4 per cent increase the third and last 
year of the contract. 

I find myself in complete agreement 
with the Union’s position of a two-year 
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contract with an increase of 5 per cent the 
first year and 5 per cent the second year. 


Laid-up Ships 

On the question of “Laid-up Ships,” there 
is no doubt, on the basis of available 
evidence, that the rate of pay for the work 
performed is far below that paid other 
workers for similar work in the marine 
industry, and would recommend that the 
rate be increased to $2.25 per hour. 


Crew Requirements 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
proposal by the Union under this heading 
contains a lot of merit, as it is generally 
acknowledged that when two parties with 
conflicting interests can get together and 
discuss certain mutual problems, that the 
results of such conversations can be of 
benefit to both sides. 

It is my opinion that a committee com- 
posed of representatives of both the Opera- 
tors and Union, that would endeavour to 
solve problems, not only as they arise but 
also those of an abiding or long-term nature, 
could be of inestimable value to the indus- 
try. One of those problems could well be 
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that of “Crew Requirements,” as I am sure 
that this is a problem which is of a con- 
tinuing nature in this ever-changing world. 

I would, therefore, recommend that a 
suitable committee be established to deal 
with this problem as outlined by the Union. 


Statutory Holidays 

The proposal by the Union that Remem- 
brance Day and Boxing Day be added to 
the group of paid statutory holidays is a 
perfectly just and reasonable proposal, as 
the vast majority of workers in this province 
enjoy nine statutory holidays, and this 
proposal, if acted upon, would only tend to 
bring the working members of the Union 
into line with accepted conditions. 

I, therefore, recommend that the two 
aforementioned holidays be added to the 
agreement and to be effective in 1962. 


Leave, Wage Commencement 
Under this heading I would recommend 
that the present existing Clause (h) of the 
currently effective agreement be left intact. 
Clause (h) of Section 9 reads as follows: 
“One half-day’s pay shall be paid to any 
employee paid off his ship prior and up to 


1200 noon; the employee relieving such man 
prior to 1200 noon shall receive one day’s pay. 


One day’s pay shall be paid any employee paid 
off his ship after 1200 noon. The employee 
relieving such man will be paid one half-day’s 


pay.” 

It is my understanding that other matters 
under dispute have been or are in the 
process of being resolved. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) Jack LAWSON, 
Member 
Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the 12th day of April, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


Relative to the above dispute, the follow- 
ing report is submitted: 

1. Mandate and preliminary proceedings 

2. Conciliation efforts 

an Original contentions of the respective par- 

ties 
4. Supporting evidence 
5. Recommendations and decision. 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Kingsway Transports 
Limited; Motorways (Quebec) Limited; Hus- 
band Transport Limited; Montreal-Ottawa 
Express Ltd.; and Smith Transport Limited 
as represented by the Quebec-Ontario Trans- 
port Industrial Relations Committee of the 
| Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, 
and Local 106 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America. 
The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Henri Masson Loranger 
| of Montreal. He was appointed by the Minis- 
\ ter on the joint recommendation of the 

other two members, Ross Drouin, Q.C., of 
1 Quebec City, and Phil Cutler of Montreal, 
| nominees of the companies and union, 
| respectively. 

_ The majority report, which under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act constitutes the Report 
of the Board, was submitted by the Chairman 
and Mr. Drouin. The minority report was 

| submitted by Mr. Cutler. 
_ The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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1. Mandate and Preliminary Proceedings 

1. The instrument of my appointment as 
Chairman of the Board of Conciliation was 
received on Feb. 5, 1962; the other mem- 
bers were P. Cutler of Montreal for the 
Union and Ross Drouin, Q.C., of Quebec 
City for the Companies (Annex A). The 
oaths of office were duly executed. (An- 
nexes B, C and D.) The date of the first 
hearing was set for Feb. 23, 1962. 

2. The mandate received extended to the 
conciliation on the 24 points of the ex- 
pired labour agreement (Sept. 30, 1961) 
calling for a draft of a new labour agree- 
ment between the parties. 

3. At the first public hearing, both the 
Union and the Companies, through their 
representatives, requested from the Board 
the draft of a new collective labour agree- 
ment having in view the establishment of 
a certain degree of uniformity and stability 
in the trucking industry. Six other com- 
panies H. Smith Transport Limited, St. 
Johns (Iberville) Transport Co. Ltd., 
Drummond Transit Ltd., Reliable Transport 
Ltd., Adley Express Co. Ltd. and Intercity 
Truck Lines Limited with provincial certi- 
fication, have declared their willingness to 
submit the dispute to this Board and ac- 
cept its jurisdiction. These companies in- 
tervened in the proceedings with the consent 
of the Union, bargaining unit for their 
respective employees. 
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4. The procés-verbal of the public hear- 
Ings and meeting of the Board are hereby 
annexed (Annex E) [not reproduced here]. 


2. Conciliation Efforts 


1. Upon declaring opened the proceedings 
on Feb. 23, 1962, the Chairman explored 
the possibility of any agreement on the 24 
points in dispute, but to no avail. The 
Board then proceeded to examine clause 
after clause, the respective proposals of 
the parties. Three additional hearings took 
place—March 1, 15 and 16, 1962—and 
after all points in dispute had been covered, 
the Board commenced its deliberations. 

2. With the consent of the members of 
the Board, the Chairman met privately on 
March 22 with both parties and held a 
further joint meeting with them on March 
26, 1962. 

3. Notwithstanding agreement on many 
points in dispute at these two private meet- 
ings, the parties could not agree on the 
following points: 


. Work week 

. Wage rate increase 

. Social security cost 
Branch employees wage parity 

. Right of sub-contracting 

. Maintenance of existing privileges and re- 
quest for additional facilities 

. Rules and Regulations. 


4. The Board reconvened. It became soon 
evident that no unanimous decision could 
be reached. 


SI ANPwWNR 


3. Respective Contentions of the Parties 


1. The original respective contentions ap- 
pear in the exhibits filed. 

2. Particularly on the wage rate increase 
however, the Union requests as follows: 
$0.25 over the present rate for the first 
year or $0.25; $0.20 over the increased 
rate for the second year, or $0.45; and 
$0.15 over the increased rate for the third 
year, or $0.60. 

The Companies offer as follows: nil or 
the present rate for the first year—nil; 
$0.02 over the present rate for the second 
year, or $0.02; $0.03 over the increased rate 
for the third year, or $0.05. 

3. Although the parties were reluctant 
to making proposals or counterproposals, 
it could be inferred from documentary or 
oral evidence and statements that, on the 
one hand, the Companies mentioned the 
figures of $0.03, $0.04, and $0.05, and the 
Union the figures of $0.10, $0.10 and $0.10 
spread over a period of three years, pros- 
pective duration of the contract under 
consideration. 

4. It is to be noted that these figures 
were directly or indirectly taken into con- 
sideration in the present recommendations 
of the Board. 
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4. Supporting Evidence 

A. Documentary Evidence—1. The Board 
was referred to the hourly wage rate of 
the railway carriers who enjoy a $0.31 per 
hour higher wage rate. To this the Com- 
panies counter that: (a) the railroads per- 
form their hauling on a seven-day basis; 
(b) the railroads, through certain “agreed 
lower charges” reduce the freight rate at 
their discretion and thereby offer unfair 
competition; (c) the railroads, directly or 
indirectly, can cover through public funds 
or otherwise, any deficit in their operations. 

2. The recent new “Trucking Association 
of Quebec Inc. contract” (Exhibit C-8) 
with the local carriers was filed. This con- 
tract shows a wage increase of $0.08 per 
hour per year for a spread of $0.24 after 
the third year—$0.08, $0.16—$0.24. To this 
the Companies answered that any increase 
in the cost of the local carriers is passed 
over to the customers. These carriers are 
merely bound to submit their rates to the 
Quebec Transportation Board who approves 
them and in turn the increases authorized 
are passed on to the customers. It is not 
unnecessary to add that before the above 
increases were granted, the Companies in- 
volved in the present dispute were paying 
rates of $0.02 in excess of what the local 
drivers were receiving. 

3. The Cost of Living Index (Exhibit 
C-9): this shows an increase of over 3 
per cent since the last three years. 

4. A schedule of “direct wage adjust- 
ments” in contracts signed since the first 
of August 1961 was filed (Exhibit C-6) 
showing a general increase of over $0.04 
per hour on the average, spread over a two- 
to three-year period. 

B. Statements and Declarations—1. All 
companies, with the exception of Smith 
Transport Limited, H. Smith Transport 
Limited and Kingsway Transports Limited, 
operate on a 55-hour work week. These 
eight companies represent 45 per cent of 
the work force. 

2. Smith Transport, H. Smith Transport 
Limited and Kingsway Transports Limited 
operate on a 50-hour work week and repre- 
sent 55 per cent of the work force. 

3. The highway drivers mileage rate in 
the Province of Quebec was higher than 
the mileage rate for the Province of Ontario. 

4. The wage rate of the present com- 
panies involved herewith had a differential 
of $0.02 per hour over the local carriers 
prior to the signing of the new agreement. 
(Exhibit C-8.) 

5. The dollar value increase for the social 
security plan, if granted, would represent 
an average increase in the wage rate of 
$0.024. 
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6. No further evidence was adduced. 


5. Recommendations and Decision 

1. In order to fulfill the mandate received 
and to acquiesce to the expressed and clear 
desire of the parties, draft of a new collec- 
tive agreement is submitted (Annex F). 


2. In order to secure uniformity for all 
11 companies and their employees and 
obtain for al! a standard work week, it is 
recommended that “a 50-hour not guaran- 
teed work week be established on the basis 
of five days of 10 hours each staggered 
from Monday to Saturday inclusive” with 
premium rate over 10 hours in any one 
day. 

3. In order that the Companies may 
operate along the principle of sound business 
management, it is recommended that the 
Companies may have the right, when its 
operations require it, to contract out any 
of the-work to be performed. 

4. Seeing that no evidence was adduced 
to justify a change in the social security 
plan, it is recommended that the present 
plan, calling for a contribution by the 
employees, be- maintained. 

5. As to “maintenance of privileges,” it 
is recommended that all existing privileges 
as of the 30th of September, 1961, date 
of expiry of the former contract, be main- 
tained, but that the right of the Companies 
to grant any new special and individual 
privileges to any employee carries also the 
right of curtailment or withdrawal at their 
discretion. 


6. As to the request of the Union for 
better facilities, such as parking lots, eating 
and rest rooms, it is recommended that all 
new and future. installations provide for 
such facilities. 


7. As to “leave of absence with pay in 
case of death in the immediate family,” 
it is recommended that this leave of absence 
be restricted to the “wife and children.” 


8. In order to obtain uniformity in appli- 
cation of the “general rules and regulations 
covering all employees,” it is recommended 
that the set of rules and regulations of the 
former contract, being still effective, be 
embodied in the new collective labour agree- 
ment. 


9. (i) In order to meet the general trend, 
as shown by the documentary evidence 
offered (exhibit C-6, C-8 and C-9), but 
rejecting the comparative rate of the rail- 
road carriers due to the altogether different 
conditions of operations, it is recommended 
that increases be made as follows: 

(a) From the 14th of April, 1962 to the 30th 
of September, 1962, by $0.04 an hour; (b) from 
Oct. 1, 1962 to Sept. 30, 1963, by an additional 
$0.06 an hour; (c) from Oct. 1, 1963 to Sept. 
30, 1964, by an additional $0.06 an hour. 

(ii) All employees covered by this agree- 
ment shall receive in lieu of retroactivity 
the sum of $1.50 per week from Oct. 1, 
1961 to April 14, 1962, or 28 weeks total- 
ling $42.00 per employee including the 
highway drivers. 


(iii) For the branch employees, in view 
of the differential wage rates decreed under 
the Quebec Minimum Wage Board legisla- 
tion applicable to the different regions of 
the province, it is recommended that the 
same differential wage rates be maintained. 

(iv) For the highway drivers, an increase 
in the present mileage rate of $0.0675 as 
follows: 


For the first year, from the present rate of 
$0.0675 to $0.068. 


For the second year, from $0.068 to $0.069. 

For the third year, from $0.069 to $0.07. 

10. All other points in dispute have been 
embodied in the annexed draft (Annex 
F), either in the wording of the expired 
contract, or in the agreed wording during 
conciliation hearings and documents. 

11. All documents received are hereby 
returned together with all exhibits filed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

In this report, Ross Drouin, Q.C., mem- 
ber of the Board and nominee for the 
Companies, concurs. 

P. Cutler, member of the Board and 
nominee for the Union, has dissented. His 
report has been forwarded under separate 
cover. 

(Sgd.) HENRI MASSON LORANGER, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Ross Droun, 
Member 
Montreal, April 9, 1962. 


MINORITY REPORT 


In a letter dated Jan. 24, 1962, the 
undersigned received his formal instrument 
of your appointment as a nominee and 
member of this Board. 

I communicated with [Mr.] Ross Drouin, 
the other nominee and member of this 
Board, and after discussing this matter, we 
both agreed upon Judge Henri Masson 
Loranger as Chairman. 
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The Board having been thus constituted, 
the parties were so informed and several 
public hearings were held. Written and oral 
testimony and proof was made, and finally 
the three members of your Board com- 
menced to deliberate in an effort to arrive 
at a decision containing recommendations 
that may lead to a solution of the present 
dispute. 
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The undersigned is of the opinion that 
it is now in the best interest of all con- 
cerned to submit this report. It is obvious 
that the two nominees and the Chairman 
cannot agree on a unanimous decision. 

The dispute itself can be divided into 
three parts: 


1. A uniform collective agreement as 
between the 11 employers and the Union. 


2. Wages and other monetary clauses for 
the purpose of a uniform collective agree- 
ment. 


3. Working conditions. 


1. Uniform Collective Agreement 


All parties were in agreement before 
your Board in stating that there should be 
uniformity as to the collective agreement 
entered into between the Union and the 11 
Employers. Since Smith Transport Limited 
concerns the largest single bargaining unit, 
it is my recommendation, and therefore 
decision, that the recently expired agree- 
ment between this Union and this company 
be the basis for the uniform collective 
agreement, except for the subject matters 
where my further recommendations follow 
in this decision. 


2. Wages and Other Monetary Conditions 


The Union and the Employers are far 
apart on both wages and other monetary 
conditions. The Union has submitted proof 
on the present competition between truck 
transport and railway carriers, the latter 
employing chauffeurs and employees in 
other categories related to trucks in their 
service. 

The Union has submitted that there is 
a thirty-one (31) cent-per-hour difference 
in hourly wage rates in favour of truck 
drivers and employees in other categories 
related to trucking in the service of the 


railway carriers in the same region. Proof 
was also made of other related carriers 
where this difference is even greater. The 
Employers have not contested the accuracy 
of these figures, while objecting to such 
comparisons. 

Your Board was also apprised of the 
fact that these employees of the railway 
carriers are presently in negotiations for 
further increases. 

This report now makes the following 
recommendations: 


a. A thirty-one (31) cent-per-hour increase in 
wages (across the board) for all employees, In 
the case of those paid on a mileage basis, there 
shall be an equivalent increase. 

b. It is furthermore a part of this report, 
that employees working out of “branches” else- 
where than in Montreal be given additional 
increases in order to establish equality in wage 
remuneration with employees working out of 
Montreal. 

c. The increases recommended in this report 
are to be effective from the date of expiration 
of the last term of the collective agreement 

d. The present group insurance to be main- 
tained, however, the premiums to be paid 
entirely by each respective employer. It is 
further recommended that it might be in the 
interest of all parties to have one group insur- 
ance plan, with the same benefits, and this 
might result in a lesser premium charged by the 
insurance company. 


3. Working Conditions 

This report recommends that the new 
collective agreement should not include 
either those changes sought by the Employ- 
ers or by the Union, unless such working 
conditions are already stated or implied in 
the recently expired collective agreement 
between the Union and Smith Transport 
Limited. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) P. CUTLER 
Member 


Montreal, April 2, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Ltd., 


Dominion Shipping Division 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion to study the above dispute was 
appointed on the 31st day of October, 1961. 
The members of the Board are as follows: 
Raymond Caron, Q.C., representing the 
employers; Roderick Hayes, representing the 
employees; and G. D. LaViolette, appointed 
by the Honourable Minister of Labour as 
Chairman and third member of the Board 
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on Nov. 29, 1961. The Board held public 
hearings. The parties had full opportunity 
to present their case, and the Board now 
reports as follows. 

The Company operates three ships on a 
seasonal basis: one plying between Sydney, 
N.S. and Newfoundland or Seven Islands, 
for the movement of limestone and iron 
ore; and two from Sydney, N.S. to Quebec 
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During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation Ltd., Dominion Shipping 
Division, Montreal, and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Raymond Caron, Q.C., and 
Roderick Hayes, both of Montreal, nominees 
of the company and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act constitutes the Report 
of the Board, was submitted by the Chairman 
and Mr. Caron. The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Hayes. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 


ports on the St. Lawrence River, for the 
movement of coal. 

The number of employees involved in 
the dispute is approximately 87, to which 
should be added, at the request of the 
Union, about eight more belonging to a 
harbour tug, the property of Dominion 
Coal Company Limited, that has been left 
out of the proceedings by mistake. 

The demands of the Union are contained 
in its memorandum of June 7, 1961, ad- 
dressed to Murray A. Keays, General 
Manager, Transportation, Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation Ltd., Dominion Ship- 
ping Division, Montreal, P.Q. The said 
memorandum refers to a renewal of the 
existing agreement with the following 
revisions: 

ARTICLE III—WAGES 


Section 1—Paragraphs (a), (b) and (c), and 
(e) and (f). 

Section 2—Hours of Work—Paragraph (c) 
At Sea. 


Section 4—Overtime 
therein. 
Section 17—Cleaning Bilges. 
ARTICLE IV 
eecuee pao , 
ection 2—Vacation Pay—Paragraphs 
Sy y- grap (a), 
ARTICLE VI—ENGINE DEPARTMENT— 
WORKING RULES 
Section 7—Work at Sea—Paragraph (f) 
Firemen, Wipers and Trimmers—at Sea 
and in Port. 


ARTICLE IX—WELFARE PLAN 

The reaction of the Company was that 
the demands were unrealistic. It is difficult 
to say exactly what they amount to but 
indeed they are very substantial. A 20 per 
cent increase is claimed on wages alone, 
and as to the other clauses referred to 
previously, they are so arranged that 
practically every one of them calls for 
increased costs whether directly or other- 
wise, for instance: 


Rates—as requested 
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Article I1]—Wages 


Section 1— 
(b) and (c)—-$16.02 per month instead 
of $13.36; 
(e) and (f)—$2.00 per hour instead of 
$1.67. 
Section 2— 


(c) At sea—overtime to start on Satur- 

day instead of Sunday. 

Section 4—Overtime Rates— 

$2.32 instead of $2.21, and 

$1.85 instead of $1.76. 

Section 17—Cleaning Bilges— 

The work of cleaning bilges extended 
to other operations that call for over- 
time rate and overtime rate and one- 
half. 

Article IV 

Section 1—Holidays— 

8 Holidays instead of 6. 

Section 2—Vacation Pay— 

This concerns the method of payment, 
and this problem is one that should 
be settled by the parties through mutual 


agreement. 
Article VI—Engine Department—W orking 
Rules 


Section 7—Work at Sea— 

(f) Firemen, wipers and trimmers—at 
sea and in port—Overtime payment 
introduced for the work described 
therein. 


Article [IX—Welfare Plan 


The 20-cent contribution per man per 
day increased to 35 cents. 


It is obvious that taken as a whole ail 
changes here mentioned, when applied to 
hours of work, would mean a very sub- 
stantial outlay on top of the 20 percent 
general increase in wages requested. 

The Company presented its case as to 
the demands made by the Union as out- 
lined heretofore. It has submitted facts 
and figures, and the Board notes the follow- 
ing: 

a. “DOSCO” is a multiple-operation enter- 
prise. It has on its payroll approximately 14,000 
hourly rated employees, with 38 collective 
agreements, and is negotiating practically all 
the time. It is a huge operation and it has not 
been very successful from a profit standpoint, at 
least for the last three years. In 1960, the net 
profit was $2,300,000 on $150,000,000 worth of 
pe and in 1961 this net profit was cut in 
alf. 
webe it operates mainly in Nova Scotia, where 
it has coal mines, the steel plant in Sydney, the 
car works in Trenton, shipyards in Halifax, 
and its ore and coal ships. Besides this it has 
the ore mines in Wabana, Nfid., the Canadian 
Bridge Company in Windsor, Ont. and plants 
in Montreal, P.Q. 

c. The Company is not doing well, it is going 
through hard times, and it has a very involved 
setup. It therefore becomes imperative to deal 
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with the employee demands from whatever 
sector they originate, on a fair basis, for each 
group concerned. And, as to the ships, as their 
operation is a reproduction of what takes place 
on shore, their personnel must be considered 
as employees of the Company based at the 
point where the Company carries on its main 
operations, Nova Scotia. 

As a matter of fact, the residence of the 87 
unlicensed personnel is either in Nova Scotia 
or Newfoundland. The vessels belong to a 
captive fleet making short runs on coastal 
trade where 37 per cent of the time is spent 
in port for the coal ships and 61 per cent for 
the ore ship. The average hours combined for 
the three ships in port and at sea are 44.6. It 
is worth noting that approximately 65 per cent 
of the unlicensed personnel has been with the 
Company since 1946; the record speaks for 
itself. 

d. The contract we are dealing with now 
has expired on July 4, 1961. It is a two-year 
agreement effective on July 5, 1959 to the date 
heretofore mentioned, July 4, 1961. Let us look 
over the employment record generally of the 
Company from 1960 to date, as it would give 
an idea of its possible earning record during the 
period: 

—The Sydney Steel Works is operating at 
46 per cent capacity—1,400 employees have 
been laid off. 

—At the Wabana ore mines, 500 men have 
been laid off on July 31, 1961, 100 more were 
to be laid off on January 28, 1962, which 
would mean a complete shut-down to last seven 
weeks, and there would be another such seven- 
week shut-down in the fall. Last year, 2,700,000 
tons of ore were mined, and this year orders 
were lost for 1,300,000 tons. 

—Coal mine No. 16 is to be closed in July 
and it will involve 1,200 employees. It follows 
closure of two mines involving 1,000 men, 
therefore at that time three mines shall be 
closed and 2,200 men idle. 

—tThe coal miners have received no increase 
in pay since 1958, except in August 1961, with 
an increase of 46 cents a day which is less 
than six cents an hour. Their average rate 
is $1.71 per hour for the 40-hour week, and 
they do work 44.6 hours, at an average of 
$1.76 per hour. 

—In Trenton (the car works) the contract 
has been automatically renewed for 1960, with 
the exception of eight holidays granted instead 
of six; automatic renewal has also applied in 
1961 and 1962. 

—At the Halifax shipyards employment is 
at a very low level 

—In Windsor, Ont., at Canadian Bridge 
Company, the contract was renewed in 1960 
“as is” for eight months and the working force 
is down from 300 to 100 employees. 

—In August 1961, two-year agreements were 
signed at Canadian Tube and Steel and the 
Canadian Bridge Company, granting a seven- 
cent increase in each case, and the average 
rates there became respectively $1.71 and $1.74. 


Coming back to the unlicensed personnel 
on the ships of the Company: the Company 
has filed an exhibit that shows the average 
monthly earnings, including overtime, for 
four months, July 5 to Nov. 5, for the years 
1958, 1959 and 1961. 

There are 11 classifications and the aver- 
age basic rate for these classifications works 
out to $63.60 per week, and with overtime 
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added, the average gross per week is $84.33. 
While it may be objectionable to add over- 
time to the basic rate, it is quite evident 
that such overtime is in the nature of the 
operation and, to some extent at least, 
should be taken into consideration. 

Overtime is a penalty, and the Company 
would not pay as high as 20 percent on top 
of the basic rate for such overtime unless 
“it has to.” Which means that the wages 
paid are not depressed wages. True, they 
are not the highest paid in the occupation 
here studied, but they are above the weekly 
average paid in manufacturing operations 
in Nova Scotia, where the Company is 
based and where it carries on its main 
operations. 


On August 23, 1961, the Company made 
to the Union the following offer: 

1. A renewal for a two-year term to expire 
July 4, 1963. 


2, A five per cent increase—three per cent 
applicable from 1961 and the other two per 
cent at the anniversary date in 1962. 


3. Beginning with the season of 1962, a 
reduction in the working hours from 48 to 44, 
and hours worked in excess of 44 to be paid 
at time and one-half, the basic hourly rate and 
hours worked in excess of 48 to be paid at 
the overtime rate stipulated in the agreement. 


4. Two additional statutory holidays beginning 
with the 1962 season, providing the men qualify 
being at work the day preceding and the day 
following such statutory holiday. 

The above proposal is a realistic approach 
to the problem here studied, and it is a 
reasonable offer, taking into consideration 
all the aspects of this case which have been 
discussed heretofore. The Board therefore 
recommends the offer of the Company and 
such recommendation is a majority decision 
of the Board, that of the Chairman, G. D. 
LaViolette and of the member representing 
the employers, Raymond Caron, Q.C. Rod- 
erick Hayes, member of the Board repre- 
senting the employees, is dissenting and 
will file a separate report. 

As to the harbour tug, the contract ex- 
pired August 8, 1961. It is a two-year con- 
tract which was effective from August 9, 
1959 to the date here mentioned, August 
8, 1961. 

The offer of the Company outlined here- 
tofore for the unlicensed personnel on the 
ships of the Company shall apply equally 
to the unlicensed personnel on the tugboat, 
that is, the employees in said tugboat should 
receive the equivalent in benefits to what 
is received by the employees of the ships, 
should the offer of the Company be ac- 
cepted. This recommendation is also a ma- 
jority decision of the Board, that of the 
Chairman, G. D. LaViolette, and the mem- 
ber representing the employers, Raymond 
Caron, Q.C. Roderick Hayes, member of 
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the Board representing the employees, is 
dissenting and will file a separate report. 
And we have signed at Montreal, the 
9th day of April, 1962. 
(Sed.) G. D. LAVIOLETTE, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) RAYMOND CARON, 
Member. 


Minority Report 

I would first humbly apologize for the 
delay in submitting this report, a delay 
already burdensome upon the employees 
who have received little except procrastina- 
tion in this matter. The reason for the delay 
is that I have been most seriously disturbed 
by the conduct of proceedings in this Con- 
ciliation Board. I do not believe that your 
Honourable self nor the employees have 
received justice in this matter and I do not 
believe that the Statute has been followed 
with regard to whatever disposition has al- 
ready been placed before you by the 
Chairman and the Employer Nominee. 


It is my sincere belief that the appointed 
Chairman on this Board gives every appear- 
ance of being biased against the petitioning 
Union. These are grave words to be used in 
relation with the word appearance, but I 
believe that certain matters which I will 
dispose of here fully justify the use of the 
term. 


I will confirm that public hearings were 
held at which the parties presented their 
case. I state as fact that, during the course 
of those hearings and while the parties 
were before the Board, absolutely no at- 
tempt was made by the Board to settle their 
dispute in accordance with Section 32, Sub- 
section (1) of the Act. My impression dur- 
ing these hearings was that the Chairman 
and perhaps my confrére, the Employer 
Nominee, regarded the proceedings merely 
as an interlocutory process to be disposed 
of. 


I state as fact that the proceedings were 
deliberately prolonged without obvious 
reason. That the period between the last 
public sitting of the Board and further action 
by the Chairman and my confrére, the 
Employer Nominee, exceeded three months. 
That I was not advised at any time by the 
Chairman that the Minister of Labour had 
extended the time of the Board’s reference. 
That although I communicated with the 
Chairman at various times, particularly dur- 
ing the month of March, I was unable to 
obtain from him any undertaking as to when 
the Board would resume its proceedings 
and, in fact, was not given a reply by the 


Chairman but was told that he would call 
me back on the telephone. 

During the first 14 days of April, I finally 
received communication from the Chair- 
man. I told the Chairman that I considered 
the case en délibéré and that I wanted a 
chance to meet with the complete Board for 
the purpose of exploring compromises and 
avenues of settlement. Following a discus- 
sion on dates, the Chairman informed me 
that without my representations on any 
matter, that he and my confére, the Em- 
ployers’ Nominee, had reached certain 
conclusions and that they were drawing 
these conclusions up in written form and 
would submit them to me. 


It was understood at that time that 
following my examination of these rather 
unusual written conclusions, that I would 
have an opportunity to consult with my 
confréres on the Board for the purpose of 
exercising what I hold to be my function of 
interpreting the interests of the employees 
to my confréres on the Board. 

It was with some surprise and consider- 
able shock that on April 10 I received from 
the Chairman a copy of what purported to 
be a majority report of the Conciliation 
Board, and through this means obtained the 
intelligence that this report had been filed 
at Ottawa. Upon reading the said report I 
discovered that I had dissented on several 
questions and on the principal question. 
This is completely untrue. I did not dissent, 
I did not have an opportunity to dissent, I 
did not have the question before me, I did 
not have an opportunity to discuss the 
question; I was in fact completely ignored. 

The facts that I have related, Mr. 
Minister, indicate an appearance of bias 
by the Chairman, and through yourself by 
means of this report, I would advise all 
parties and the public of Canada that in 
this particular case the employees were 
denied the rights and privileges extended 
to them through the constitution of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. 


In conclusion and in consideration of the 
foregoing facts, I believe that no alternative 
is left to me except to recommend that the 
employees’ proposals be granted in full in 
the manner in which they were presented, 
supported and substantiated by the petition- 
ing Union. 

I beg to remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
(Sgd.) RopERICK HAYES 
Member 


Dated at Montreal, P.Q., the 21st day of 
April, 1962. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec raises minimum wages of forestry workers. Manitoba sets higher minimum 
rates for a few construction occupations, issues new apprenticeship regulations 
for construction trades, and provides for voluntary certification of tradesmen 


In Quebec, a new minimum wage order 
for forestry workers increased rates by 
about 10 per cent. 

In Manitoba, the apprenticeship regula- 
tions for the building construction and allied 
trades were consolidated with some changes. 
The first regulations to be issued under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act provide 
for voluntary certification of tradesmen. 
The new fair wage schedule for construc- 
tion workers set higher minimum rates for 
a few occupations. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added mail contracting to the 
list of industries subject to the collective 
liability section of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The order, which was 
gazetted April 14 to go into force July 1, 
1962, does not apply to mail contracting 
when carried on in respect of a rural 
delivery or a staging mail route, however. 

Another order gazetted the same day, 
which took effect from date of publication, 
amended the safety regulations governing 
explosives with respect to the tables of 
distances. It also provides that the explo- 
sives regulations do not apply to operations 
governed by the Quarries Regulation Act 
or the Urban Mining Operations Act. This 
order, Alta. Reg. 155/62, amends Alta. 
Reg. 40/62 (L.G., April, p. 454). 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


The Manitoba Apprenticeship Board has 
issued new general regulations respecting 
apprenticeship in the building construction 
and allied trades. The new regulations, 
which went into force on March 13, the 
date of publication, replace the special 
trade rules issued in the early postwar 
period. 

This consolidation of the apprenticeship 
regulations for the trades engaged in and 


allied to the construction industry has been 
under consideration by the Board for some 
time. According to the Annual Report of 
the Department of Labour for the period 
ending December 31, 1960, a draft was 
drawn up and submitted to joint meetings 
of the trade advisory committees affected. 
Suggestions made by the joint committees 
were referred to the Board, which approved 
the consolidation, with the exception of 
certain items that were sent back to the 
plumbing and _ steamfitting, electrical, and 
plastering and lathing committees for fur- 
ther consideration. 


The new regulations (Man. Reg. 29/62) 
apply to the following trades: bricklaying, 
masonry, marble working, tilesetting, ter- 
razzo, carpentry, factory woodworking, 
electrical construction, electric motor wind- 
ing and repairing, lathing, painting and 
decorating, plumbing, refrigeration, steam- 
fitting and sheet metal working. 

It is now mandatory for an employer who 
engages a person under 21 years in any 
of these trades to notify the Director of 
Apprenticeship within 10 days after em- 
ployment begins. He is also required to 
send a similar notice if he employs any 
person over 21 years as an apprentice. 

The new regulations do not fix a maxi- 
mum age for apprentices, providing that a 
person Over 21 years may enter into an 
apprenticeship agreement with his employer 
with the approval of the Director of Appren- 
ticeship. The regulations also state that no 
person may work as an apprentice for 
more than three months without entering 
into an apprenticeship agreement. Under 
the previous rules, no person over 21 could 
become an apprentice in any of these trades 
except a World War II veteran approved 
by the trade advisory board. 

The minimum educational requirement 
for apprentices in the building trades is 
Grade 9 or its equivalent, except in the 
electrical construction trade where the stand- 
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ard is Grade 10. However, an applicant who 
has not the required education may be 
accepted with the approval of the Director. 

The term of apprenticeship remains four 
years in the following trades: bricklaying, 
masonry, marble working, tilesetting, ter- 
razzo, carpentry, factory woodworking, 
electric motor winding and _ repairing, 
lathing, plastering, painting and decorating 
and refrigeration. In four trades—electrical 
construction, plumbing, steamfitting and 
sheet metal—the term of apprenticeship is 
five years. As before, time credits may be 
given for approved vocational or technical 
training, or previous experience in the 
trade. 

Unlike the former trade rules, the new 
regulations do not impose a quota for any 
trade. Instead, they provide that the ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen may be set 
from time to time by the trade advisory 
committee, with the approval of the Board, 
based upon the ability of the trade to as- 
similate new apprentices. 

The new regulations stipulate that the 
course of studies in each trade is to be 
based upon the appropriate national trade 
‘analysis as approved by the trade advisory 
committee and the Board. If there is no 
national trade analysis, the trade advisory 
committee must prescribe the course of 


studies, subject to the approval of the 
Board. 

Before an apprentice may be granted a 
certificate of qualification, he must com- 
plete the apprenticeship term and pass all 
the prescribed courses and examinations. 
However, in the electrical construction and 
sheet metal working trades, an apprentice 
who has completed all the prescribed 
courses may be allowed to try his final 
examination after the fourth year instead 
of after the fifth. If he passes, he may be 
granted a certificate of qualification. A 
similar time credit may be allowed an ap- 
prentice lather who has completed his 
courses to permit him to try his final 
examination after the end of his third year 
instead of after the completion of his four- 
year term. 

Under the new regulations, a person with 
at least seven years experience in a desig- 
nated trade for which no examining board 
has been established under the Trades- 
men’s Qualifications Act, may also apply 
to write the final examination, and if he 
passes, may be granted a certificate of 
qualification. 

Apprentices in the building trades are to 
be paid wages at not less than the follow- 
ing percentages of the journeyman’s pre- 
vailing wage rates: 
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The wages of apprentices for overtime hours are to be adjusted on the same basis as wages of journeymen working 


for the same employer in the same area. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


In Manitoba, the annual fair wage 
schedule fixing minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of work at regular rates for 
certain construction workers was gazetted 
May 5 to remain in force from May 1, 
1962 until April 30, 1963. Most of the rates 
are the same as in last year’s schedule, but 
a few were increased by 5 or 10 cents an 
hour. There were no changes in hours. 

As formerly, the fair wage schedule is 
in two parts. Part I applies to private 
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construction work within the Greater Win- 
nipeg Water District or private construc- 
tion work costing more than $100 in any 
city or town with a population of more 
than 2,000, or in any other part of the 
province designated by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, and to public works 
authorized by the Minister of Public Works. 
Part II of the schedule applies to public 
highway, road, bridge or drainage con- 
struction projects outside the City of 
Winnipeg and authorized by the Minister 
of Public Works. 
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In line with former practices, Part I of 
the schedule contains two sets of minimum 
rates, Zone “A” rates and Zone “B” rates, 
which cover 28 occupational categories, in- 
cluding licensed tradesmen, skilled and un- 
skilled labourers, truck drivers and watch- 
men. Zone “A” rates, which, except in a 
few cases are higher than Zone “B” rates, 
and are for the most part based on a 
40-hour week, apply to public and private 
construction work in Winnipeg and within 
a 30-mile radius. Zone “B” rates, which, 
with one exception, are based on a 48-hour 
week and are generally lower than Zone 
“A” rates, apply to public construction 
work elsewhere in the province and to 
private construction work in places with a 
population of over 2,000 (Dauphin, Flin 
Flon, Minnedosa, Morden, Neepawa, 
Portage la Prairie, Steinbach, Swan River, 
The Pas, Virden and Winkler). 

A few changes were made in the classi- 
fication of workers. The category “lathers” 
now has two subdivisions instead of three: 
journeymen lathers on metal lathing work 
commonly known as furring, and suspen- 
sion lathing and journeymen lathers en- 
gaged in nail-on plaster board lathing. The 
rates are the same for both classes $2.65 an 
hour in Zone “A” and $2.35 in Zone “B.” 

The category “sheet metal worker’ now 
has three subdivisions, journeymen and two 
classes of helpers. The minimum for 
journeymen is $2.50 an hour in Zone “A” 
and $2.25 in Zone “B.” Helpers with more 
than two years experience are to receive at 
least $1.85 an hour in Zone “A” and at 
least $1.70 in Zone “B.” The rates for 
helpers with less than two years experience 
are $1.65 and $1.45, respectively. 

The new schedule has also set special 
rates for men working on construction sites 
on work not otherwise classified. The 
minimum for such workmen is $1.65 an 
hour in Zone “A” and $1.45 in Zone “B.” 
Their normal work week is 424 hours in 
Zone “A” and 48 hours in Zone “B”. 

As previously indicated, only a few rates 
are higher than those in last year’s 
schedule. The rates for marble setters, 
terrazzo and oxychloride workers and tile 
setters (on all clay-products tile, Vitrolite 
glass and adhesive tile setting) were in- 
creased by 10 cents to $2.45 an hour in 
Zone “A” and to $2.20 in Zone “B.” The 
rates for certified painters, decorators and 
paperhangers were increased by five cents 
to $2.25 and $2.10 an hour, depending on 
the location. The rates for certified swing 
stage and spray painters were also in- 
creased by five cents to $2.35 an hour in 
Zone “A” to $2.20 in Zone “B.” 

As a result of these and other changes, 
rates in Zone “A” now range from $2.86 an 
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hour for journeymen in the plumbing, pipe- 
fitting and steamfitting industry to $1.05 an 
hour for watchmen and flagmen. In Zone 
“B,” rates range from $2.80 an hour for 
bridge, structural and ornamental iron- 
workers to $1.05 for watchmen and flag- 
men. 


The rates in Part II, the section govern- 
ing highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction work outside of Winnipeg, are 
the same as last year, ranging from $2.15 
an hour for carpenters to $1 an hour for 
watchmen and flagmen. The most com- 
mon rate is $1.40 an hour and is the 
minimum rate payable to truck drivers and 
operators of certain types of tractors. The 
minimum wage for labourers is $1.35 an 
hour. 


As in other years, employees engaged in 
public highway, road, bridge or drainage 
projects outside the Winnipeg area are 
permitted to work up to 120 hours in a 
two-week period at straight-time rates, the 
only exception being carpenters, whose 
minimum wage rate of $2.15 an hour is 
based on a 48-hour week. 


Manitoba Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Manitoba Trademen’s Qualifications 
Act were gazetted as Man. Reg. 28/62 on 
March 13. 


The Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act, which 
was enacted in 1961 and was brought into 
force on February 15, 1962, provided for 
voluntary certification of tradesmen with 
provision for compulsory certification at 
some future date. 

The new regulations distinguish between 
applicants who work in trades designated 
under the Apprenticeship Act and other 
tradesmen. An applicant for a certificate of 
proficiency in one of the designated trades 
must be at least 26 years of age and must 
have had at least six years experience in 
the trade, exclusive of time spent as a 
labourer. 

A person applying for a certificate of 
proficiency in a trade not designated under 
the Apprenticeship Act must produce evi- 
dence of trade experience or training, or 
both, as may be required by the board of 
examiners. No minimum age requirement is 
set for applicants in this category, however. 

If required by the Board, every ap- 
plicant for a certificate of proficiency must 
pass the prescribed examination. A candi- 
date who fails to obtain the required pass 
mark will not be eligible for a second 
examination for three months. If he fails a 
second time, he may not be re-examined 
until he has completed a training course 
approved by the Board. 
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A candidate who is dissatisfied with a 
Board’s decision may appeal to the Minister 
of Labour, who is also given discretionary 
power to cancel or suspend a certificate. 


Ontario Energy Act 


The gas regulations under the Ontario 
Energy Act have been amended to adopt the 
part of the C.S.A. code dealing with lique- 
fied petroleum gas burning appliances and 
equipment. 

The new regulation (O. Reg. 83/62, 
gazetted April 14) adopts, with certain 
changes, the whole of the latest edition of 
the relevant C.S.A. code, B149-1962, In- 
stallation Code for Gas Burning Appliances 
and Equipment. This includes not only Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Code, previously 
adopted. but also Section 3 (Installation 
Requirements for Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Burning Appliances and Equipment). The 
newly adopted section replaces the code 
of the National Fire Protection Association 
previously used. 

The changes made in the provisions of 
the Code concern technical matters such 
as pressure testing or leak testing of gas 
piping systems; servicing and repairing of 
liquefied petroleum gas bulk tank vehicles; 
and, as in the earlier regulations, the purg- 
ing of gas lines. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
recently issued a new order increasing 
minimum rates of forestry workers by about 
10 per cent. The new order, No. 39, 1962, 
went into effect on April 28, the date of 
publication, and will remain in force until 
May 1, 1963. 

A renewal order gazetted the same day 
extended the vacation order (No. 3, 1957), 
the general minimum wage order (No. 4, 
1960); the order governing hotels, restaur- 
ants, hospitals, real estate and taxi under- 
takings (No. 40, 1960), and the order 
covering municipal and school corporations 
(No. 41, 1960) until May 1, 1963. 


Order No. 39, 1962—Forestry Operations 


The revised forestry order has the same 
coverage as the order issued last year, apply- 
ing to all logging operations, including 
construction, maintenance and improvement 
work, reforestation projects, driving opera- 
tions, forest fire protective work and clear- 
ing operations. Caterers, contractors, sub- 
contractors and intermediaries connected 
with any of these undertakings are also 
subject to the order. 

The exemptions include: employees in 
wood processing plants other than sawmills 
producing lumber for logging operations; 
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emergency fire fighters; employees trans- 
porting lumber outside the forests; farm 
employees; persons employed by a non- 
profit organization in a forest colony, and 
the employer’s consort. 

Employees covered by a collective agree- 
ment under the Labour Relations Act that 
has provisions relating to wages and work- 
ing conditions that are generally better 
than those set out in the order, are exempted 
from Parts If and III in so far as super- 
vision of the Commission is concerned. 


Hours—As formerly, the normal work 
week for forestry workers is 54 hours, 
except in the case of cooks, kitchen help, 
stablemen, guards, fire rangers and piece- 
workers whose hours cannot be established. 
Such employees are deemed to have no 
normal work week and are therefore not 
entitled to overtime. Time in excess of one 
hour spent travelling between the camp 
and the working area is to be considered 
working time and must be paid for at 
regular rates. 

The new order also states that, for its 
purposes, “a day of work” means a period 
of nine hours of work in any one day. 


Minimum  Rates—Hourly, daily and 
weekly rates are again set for persons 
hired on a fixed wage basis, the determining 
factor being the extent to which hours are 
controlled. The minimum for employees 
whose hours of work are verifiable has 
been increased from $1 to $1.10 an hour; 
that of workers whose hours cannot be 
verified, from $8.60 to $9.90 a day. 

Forestry workers without a regular work 
week are now to receive a minimum of 
$59.40 a week instead of $51.60. A new 
provision stipulates, however, that if an 
employee is expected to do as much work 
as a pieceworker, he must be paid at piece- 
work rates even though hired on a fixed 
wage basis. The order also provides that 
employees who quit voluntarily without 
having worked 12 days must be paid at 
least $7.65 per day. 


In line with former practices, the order 
sets lower minimum rates for inexperienced 
and handicapped employees whose output 
is below normal. The minimum for em- 
ployees in this category is now 85 cents an 
hour if their hours can be verified and 
$7.65 a day if they cannot. As before, a 
quota is imposed, the order again providing 
that the number of inexperienced and handi- 
capped employees may not exceed 10 per 
cent of the total labour force in any one 
camp. In addition, the new order stipulates 
that, if an employee in this category has a 
normal output, he must be paid the regular 
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minimum wage ($1.10 an hour, $9.90 a 
day or $59.40 a week, whichever rate is 
applicable). 

As before, piecework rates are set for 
forestry workers engaged in cutting pulp- 
wood and in other woodcutting operations. 
In pulpwood operations, pieceworkers and 
jobworkers engaged in the cutting and mak- 
ing of wood and in skidding and assembling 
are to be paid $6.50 per cord for soft wood 
and $5 per cord for hard wood. For wood 
measured in solid cubic feet, the minimum 
is now $7.65 per 100 s.c.f for soft wood 
and $5.90 for hard wood. 

Employees in pulpwood operations who 
cut, make and pile or assemble the wood, 
are now to receive at least $6 per cord 
for soft wood and at least $4.80 per cord 
for hard wood. The minimum for wood 
measured in solid cubic feet is $7.05 or 
$5.60 per 100 s.c.f., depending on the type 
of wood. 

In pulpwood operations, the minima 
now payable to employees engaged solely 
in the cutting and making of wood are 
$5.20 per cord and $6.15 per 100 s.c.f. for 
soft wood, and $4.15 per cord and $4.90 
per 100 s.c.f. for hard wood. 

In addition to setting the piecework rates 
described above, the new order states that 
whatever the piecework rate specified in 
the contract, a pieceworker in pulpwood 
operations must not be paid less than $11 
per working day. 

In other operations, pieceworkers or job- 
workers engaged in the cutting or making of 
wood may be paid the rates agreed upon, 
provided these rates are set out in the 
contract and result in earnings of not less 
than $11 per working day. 

Another new provision states that a 
pieceworker or jobworker who supplies his 
own horse must receive an additional $2 
per working day. 

Overtime—Under the revised _ order, 
forestry workers are to be paid one and 
one-half the applicable minimum rate for 
overtime work. Formerly, hourly rated em- 
ployees not governed by a collective agree- 
ment were entitled to one and one-half the 
regular rate for overtime work and other 
employees one and one-half the minimum 
rate. 

The new order also provides that em- 
ployees paid on a weekly basis need not 
be paid overtime if they earn $70 or more 
a week. Formerly, the overtime exemption 
applied to persons hired for a fixed weekly, 
monthly or yearly salary who earned $65 
or more a week. 


Deductions—A few changes were made 
in the provisions dealing with deductions. 
The maximum charge for board and lodging 
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remains $1.65 per day. The charge for 
single meals is now 55 cents. A new pro- 
vision states that an employee whose 
services have been terminated in the normal 
manner and who, through some fault of 
the employer, is obliged to wait in the camp 
for his scaling slip and wages, must be 
supplied with free board and lodging while 
waiting for settlement. 


The revised order also limits the deduc- 
tions that may be made for feeding horses. 
If an employee supplies his own horse for 
the skidding of bolts and logs, the em- 
ployer may not deduct more than $1.50 a 
day for feeding the horse. If the horse is 
supplied by the employer, the total author- 
ized deduction is now $2 a day, whether 
the horse is used by one employee or by 
a number. Recent orders have not dealt 
with this question. 

As before, employers are prohibited from 
charging for the rental or use of bedding 
but may make deductions from an em- 
ployee’s wages if bedding is lost or not 
returned, provided rates are mentioned on 
notices and pay statements. They may also 
charge for laundering bedding or other 
articles if a price list is posted in the em- 
ployee’s living quarters. 


All employees except pieceworkers and 
jobworkers must be provided with the 
necessary tools and equipment at the em- 
ployer’s expense and may not be charged 
for worn or broken tools or accessories. 
Employers, however, are again permitted 
to make deductions from wages if tools, 
equipment and safety garments are lost or 
not returned, provided rates are shown 
on notices and pay statements. 

As formerly, an employer is also per- 
mitted to deduct amounts imposed by an 
Act or court order, cash advances, and the 
price of goods sold, provided a price list is 
posted in a conspicuous place in the store 
or office of the camp. 


Weekly Rest—As before, forestry workers 
with a regular work week must be given 
a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours or 
two periods of 18 hours each. 

Vacation Pay—The revised order pro- 
vides that every employee must be given 
vacation pay equal to 2 per cent of 
earnings upon termination of his contract. 
Previously, only employees who had worked 
at least 50 days within a four-month period 
were entitled to vacation pay. 

Employees whose services have been 
continuous must, as before, be given their 
vacation pay for the previous 12 months 
during the month of May. 

(Continued on page 742) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of March 18 per 
cent below fofal year earlier and number of initial and renewal claims during 
month, 13 per cent below, statistics* show. Benefit payments also total less 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on March 30 numbered 687,500. 
This was only a little more than 4 per cent 
below the February figure of 718,700 but 
about 18 per cent below the total of 838,- 
000 in March 1961. 

Males accounted for three quarters of the 
decline since February. 

These totals include seasonal benefit 
claimants as follows: 220,100 at the end of 
March, 207,300 at the end of February, 
and 265,800 at the end of March 1961. 

The number of claimants for regular 
benefit dropped by 44,000 during the 
month, but there was an increase of about 
13,000 in the number of seasonal benefit 
claimants. During March of last year, the 
net decline was 35,000, resulting from a 
drop of 51,000 in regular benefit and an 
increase of 16,000 in seasonal benefit 
claimants. 

It is difficult at this season of the year 
to distinguish between economic and ad- 
ministrative factors in interpreting claimant 
data. Exhaustions on seasonal benefit do 
not affect the data until approximately the 
end of February. During March, however, 
the composition of the seasonal benefit 
group is affected by an outflow of ex- 
haustions, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, by an influx of claimants terminating 
regular benefit and now eligible for seasonal 
benefit. 

The number of seasonal benefit claimants 
increases at this time of the year, in spite 
of a decline in the number of fishing bene- 
fit. Some fishing seasonal benefit claimants 
no doubt exhausted their benefit and, since 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed 
in the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficaries” or total 
job applicants.” 





practically none are able to transfer to 
regular benefit the total declined. 

Exhaustions of seasonal benefit other 
than fishing, however, were partly offset 
by transfers from regular to seasonal 
benefit. 

The decline in the total number on bene- 
fit resulted partly from exhaustion of bene- 
fit. 

The proportion of claimants classed as 
seasonal benefit increased from 29 per cent 
on February 28 to 32 per cent on March 
30. This was almost the same proportion 
as last year. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in March numbered 225,800, about 
10 per cent fewer than in February and 
about 13 per cent, or 33,600 below she 
March 1961 figure. 

The ratio of initial to renewal claims 
tends to decline after January with the 
seasonal decline in the total number of 
claims filed. For example, the ratio for 
March was 2.3, while that for December 
and January was 2.9. Last year the ratio 
in March was 2.4, in January it was 2.9, 
and in the previous December, 2.6. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 

The average weekly number of benefici- 
aries in March was estimated at 638,800, 
compared with 590,400 in February and 
807,100 in March 1961. 
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Payments during the month totalled 
$68,800,000, some $10,000,000 higher than 
in February, but $16,000,000 lower than 
the record of $85,000,000 reached in 
March 1961. 

The increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries and benefit payments in contrast 
to the decline in the number of claimants 
during the month is usual at this time of 
the year, since data on payments lag be- 
hind those on claimants. Payment data 
also cover the whole month, whereas the 
number of claimants is only that at the 
end of the month, when the usual decline 
is beginning to make itself felt. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$24.49 in March, $24.56 in February, and 
$23.99 in March 1961. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for March showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,076,290 employees who had made con- 
tribution to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 
1, 1961. 

At March 31, registered employers num- 
bered 335,967, a decrease of 148 since 
February 28. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 11,068 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,353 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 206 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,509 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 242 cases, 
68 against employers and 174 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,977.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in March totalled $27,743,- 
532.74, compared with $26,729,486.50 in 
February and $26,442,646.10 in March 
1961. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $68,826,- 
615.12, compared with $57,988,338.19 in 
February and $81,772,486.32 in March 
1961. 

The balance in the Fund on March 31 
was $63,535,370.96; on February 28 it 
was $104,618,453.34 and on March Bite 
1961, it was $185,298,086.78. 





Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


The seasonal upswing in placement activ- 
ity of local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service was well underway during 
April. Placements reached a total of some 
95,000, an increase of 22.6 per cent over 
the March figure. 

Along with this seasonal rise, further 
year-to-year record increases were reported. 
April 1962 placements exceeded those in 
April 1961 by 31.3 per cent and the April 
1960 total by 44.2 per cent. Cumulative 
total placements for the first four months 
of 1962, some 320,400, were higher by 
26.5 per cent than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. These totals are postwar 
records in placements. 


Placements of men in April 1962 totalled 
some 65,800, a year-to-year increase of 33.4 
per cent, and placements of women totalled 
some 29,200, up 26.9 per cent over a year 
ago. 

Regionally, the following percentage in- 
creases over April 1961 were reported: 


Atlan tiCres sh hese... ee 42.3 
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ODLATIO Be tren Ceara ee nS ak fae S71 
Brairic ee Aen. oe 18.1 
Baciicns see ee ee ee 17.4 


Some 4,300 of the placements effected in 
April required the movement of workers 
from one local office area to another, 
through the clearance facilities of the Na- 
tional Employment Service. Clearance 
activity generally has been expanding, with 
an increasing number of employers taking 
advantage of this means of obtaining 
workers not available locally. 

Employers notified NES offices of some 
123,000 vacancies during April, an increase 
of 36.1 per cent over April a year ago. 
The larger part of this increase was among 
vacancies for men, which totalled some 
83,000, up by 42.5 per cent over last year’s 
total. Vacancies for women, at 40,000, 
increased by 24.5 per cent over 1961. 

This improvement in the number of 
vacancies indicates that the demand for 
labour has been gaining momentum. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 258 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 131 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition 136 contracts not 
listed in this report and which contained the General Fair Wages clause were awarded 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources 
and Public Works. ‘ 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. ; 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: : 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; , 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; f 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Detence Construction C195 )) td, 2 s......ce..e 1 $ 5,500.00 
Delences Productiommmerentee merece cece cceseec oars 172, 1,093,909.00 
BOSE Oiliceme mercer mete er crt tec eneener te sore ian: Se 14 355,613.95 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 0.0.0.0... eee 3 49,805.95 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
Ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but In no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the Province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of Pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 


worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $2,288.77 was collected from nine contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 52 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Winnipeg Man: Sucharov Electric, installation of light frames in east cereal green- 
house, Agriculture Research Laboratory. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Whiteshell Man: Louis Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of staff bunkhouse, 
Nuclear Research Establishment. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Frank Melendy, exterior painting of 50 housing units (VR 1/49). 
In addition, this Corporation awarded six contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: John Dick & Son, construction of basements for 38 
houses, Hobbema IR; Vogel Bros, construction of road, Louis Bull Reserve. Skeena River 
Indian Agency B C: Eby & Sons Ltd, construction of staff residence, Port Simpson IDS, 
Port Simpson Reserve. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Steen Mechanical Contractors Ltd, repairs to steam service from 
hangar “D” to Bldg 65, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: L E Powell & Co Ltd, repairs 
to south approach to Jetty No 3, HMC Dockyard. Montreal Que: Weiss Electrical Con- 
tracting Co, rewiring HMCS Donnacona. Valcartier Que: J O Lambert Inc, extension 
to chapel, Camp. Petawawa Ont: Peter E Sylvestre & Sons Ltd, addition to officers’ mess 
(Bldg N-102), Camp. Trenton Ont: Hugh Murray Ltd, construction of ILS installation, 
RCAF Station; A Stroud Ltd, construction of truck delivery & unloading facilities for 
POL Compound, RCAF Station; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, road repairs & drainage 
improvements, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, runway 
repairs, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Stevenson Construction Co, construction of bldg. 
Various locations: Two contracts in the restricted category. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, exterior painting of seven bldgs, Windsor Park. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior repainting of 500 
PMQs; F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, interior painting of 23 bldgs. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd, paving of Seventh St, RCEME School. Camp Borden Ont: Crosstown 
Paving Co Ltd, paving of seven drill hall entrances. Petawawa Ont: Frost Steel & Wire 
Co Ltd, supply & erection of security fencing in Camp. Portage la Prairie Man: Nelson 
River construction Ltd, improvements to drainage system, RCAF Station. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded four contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Aldershot N S: Fred T Cleveland, exterior painting of 34 bldgs, Camp. Clinton Ont: 
D A McKay & Son, painting of 40 PMQs, RCAF Station. Woodstock Ont: Harrison & 
Green Construction Ltd, renovations to washrooms in Armoury. Winnipeg, Headingly & 
Transcona Man: Tallman Paving, repairs & resurfacing of roads, RCAF Station & trans- 
mitter sites. Airdrie, Red Deer & Crossfield Alta: Britton Construction Ltd, fabrication & 
erection of national survival warning sirens. Lethbridge & Medicine Hat Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, fabrication & erection of national survival warning sirens. Belmont 
Park B C: Hartmann & Guelich, interior painting of 25 residences; Heath Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, interior repainting of 20 residences. Esquimalt B C: Renfrew & Stewart 
Heating Ltd, re-roofing bldg No 89, HMCS Naden. 

In addition, this Department awarded 87 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, reconstruction of rock-filled cribwork, Pier 9. 
Montreal Harbour Que: G M Gest Contractors Ltd, installation of lighting system, Cham- 
plain Bridge. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, construction of roadways, 
sections 6, 7 & 8, Champlain Bridge; A-1 Electric Inc, electrical installation for toll plaza, 
Champlain Bridge; The Robert Mitchell Co Ltd, supply & installation of toll booths for 
toll plaza, Champlain Bridge. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: R B Havill Ltd, construction of three 
toilet bldgs, Broad Cove Campgrounds. Point Pelee National Park Ont: Fontaine Nursery 
Farms Ltd, landscaping at Administration Bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Patrick Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of water supply line to Upper Hot Springs bathhouse & 
swimming pool. 


In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Owen Sound Ont: Schwenger Construction Co, construction of sewage treatment 
plant, Contract 2. Broadview Sask: A A Myers, construction of sewage lagoon. Kelving- 
ton Sask: G C McLeod Co Ltd, construction of outfall & sewage lagoon. Melville Sask: 
G C McLeod Co Ltd, construction of outfall, sewage pumping station, sewage pressure 
main & sewage lagoon. Quill Lake Sask: R B McLeod Co Ltd, construction of sewage 
pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Wapella Sask: Conacher 
Construction Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure main & 
sewage disposal lagoon. 


Department of Public Works 


Happy Valley (Labr) Nfld: C A Pitts General Contr i 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Nain (Labr) Nfld: pensatt ides a Siat Wee 
struction & extension. Red Bay (Labr) Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd wharf repairs & e 
tension. Fox Roost Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of breakwater Husse os Gov 
(Port de Grave) Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, wharf reconstruction. St Anthony Nfld: Norte f 
Equipment Associates, installation of water line & toilet facilities, federal bldg. St Taha 
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Nfld: Murphy Excavation Co Ltd, demolition of Naval Bldg No 1. Bay Fortune P E I: 
Norman N MacLean, wharf repairs. Egmont Bay P E I: Edmond A Arsenault, wharf im- 
provements. Ballantyne’s Cove N S: Stanley Reid, wharf extension. Cape John N S: 
Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater extension. Dartmouth N S: Atlas Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of storm sewers, paving & landscaping, Oceanographic & Hydrographic 
Research Station. Halifax N S: Modern Building Cleaning Services of Canada Ltd, 
cleaning interior, etc, Queen’s Printer Bldg, Barrington St. Little Judique Ponds N S: 
Albert MacDonald, harbour improvements. Back Bay N B:; Courtenay Concrete Ltd, 
breakwater extension. Bathurst N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments. Blue Cove N B: La Construction de St Paul Ltee, breakwater extension. Lameque 
N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, harbour improvements. Petitcodiac N B: La 
Construction Acadienne Ltee, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Sackville N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Saint John (Negro Point) N B: 
Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, breakwater extension. Abbotsford Que: Yamaska Con- 
struction Inc, construction of post office bldg. Bagotville Que: J A Simard, construction 
of protection works. Black Lake Que: Herve Lessard & Sigefroid Labrecque, construction 
of post office bldg. Grande Riviere Que: Bisson Construction Inc, fishing harbour repairs. 
Les Eboulements Que: Les Constructions du St Laurent Ltee, wharf improvements. 
Montreal Que: Dave Lydon, removal of ashes, garbage, etc from federal bldgs; Ed’s 
Cleaning Services, cleaning interior, etc, Unemployment Insurance Commission Bldg. 
Phillipsburg Que: Guy Leveille, construction of warehouse, long room & bus terminal 
for Customs & Immigration. Quebec Que: Entretiens Industriels & Sanitaires Orleans Enr, 
cleaning interior, etc, Pollack Bldg; Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Ltd, supply 
& installation of mechanical mail handling equipment, new Postal Terminal Bdg; Marcel 
Legare, construction of Immigration Hangar, Bassin Louise. St. Felicien Que: Alphonse 
Dufour Ltee, construction of protection works. St Joachim de Tourelle Que: Ovila 
Tremblay & Willie Servant, wharf repairs. Ste Rose du Nord Que: Ovila Gauthier Ltee, 
wharf improvements. Valcourt Que: Boulais & Freres, construction of post office bldg. 
Varennes Que: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction of retaining wall. Windsor Que: Albert 
Morin, construction of federal bldg. Bayfield Ont: Looby Construction Ltd, repairs to pier. 
Cornwall Ont: John Entwistle Construction Ltd, construction of animal inspection corral 
& loading ramp. Georgetown Ont: Wilchar Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Hawkestone Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. London Ont: Modern 
Building Cleaning Services of Canada Ltd, cleaning Postal Terminal Bldg. Lucan Ont: 
Zurich Hardware & Builders’ Supplies Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Hallmark Building Cleaning Ltd, interior cleaning, Beamish Bldg; Ron Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations & repairs to Langevin Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to 
certain areas, Trade & Commerce Bldg; Stanley G Brookes, installation of emergency 
lighting in certain areas, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; R & R Construction, alterations 
at 35 George St; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general alterations in certain areas, Con- 
federation Bldg (Job “A”); Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, interior cleaning of UIC 
Bldg. Portland Ont: Howard S Clark, construction of post office bldg. Sombra Ont: George 
L Dillon Construction Ltd, construction of wharf approach. Toronto Ont: Taymouth 
Industries Ltd, installation of movable metal partitions, dais & counters for Department 
of Citizenship & Immigration, Arthur Meighen Bldg. Weston Ont: Wembley Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Churchill Man: Alberta Building Co Ltd, construction 
of intake pumphouse. Lena Man: Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of Customs High- 
way office & residence. Borden Sask: H J Tubby & Son Ltd, construction of post office 
tldg. Coutts Alta: Nelson’s Plumbing & Heating, installation of water & sewer services 
to staff houses. Gibsons Landing B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Halfmoon Bay B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, wharf & float repairs. Turkey Head 
(Oak Bay) B C: Midland Construction Co, repairs to retaining wall. Vancouver B C: 
John’s Window Cleaning, cleaning windows in federal bldgs. Cambridge Bay N WT: 
Solar Construction Co Ltd, wharf construction. Yellowknife N W T: Sorensen’s Painting 
& Decorating, painting of government housing units. Whitehorse Y T: 918 Construction 


Ltd, moving of two houses. a ‘ 
In addition, this Department awarded 38 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


; ‘ ; : : : cheap 
Chippawa Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, repair & modification of highw 
bridge ie Welland River (Stage 1). St Catharines Ont: Annett Chemicals Ltd, grouting 


with chrome lignin at Locks 5 & 6, Welland Canal. 
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Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Norman Dick Ltd, completion of revised air conditioning system for 
traffic control area, Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Port aux Basques Nfld: 
Pius Sullivan & Sons Ltd, construction of deep well water supply, Loran & Decca Stations. 
Moncton N B: Abbey Landry Ltd, construction of lean-to for housing Department of 
Transport helicopters. House Harbour M I Que: Scott Wheaton Ltd, improving runway 
drainage. Mont Joli Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of transmitter bldg & 
associated work. Quebec Que: Roger Vezina, construction of garage, firehall bldg & related 
work. Clear Lake Man: Arnason Engineering Co Ltd, construction of NDB bldg & 
related work. Flin Flon Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, construction of NDB bldg. 
Thompson Man: J S$ Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of NDB bldg. Calgary 
Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of LI approach lighting, approaches 10 & 28. 
Fort McMurray Alta: Forest Construction Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg & related 
work. Fort St John B C: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of LI approach lighting 
to runway 20 & related work, Airport. Nanaimo B C: Crown Construction Co, construc- 
tion of dwelling, Entrance Island. Quesnel B C: R G Lockhart & Son Contracting Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of airport boundary fence. 





Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 735) 


General Provisions—The general provi- 
sions dealing with notices, contracts, records 
and earnings statements are substantially 
the same as before. Before beginning oper- 
ations, every employer must send the Com- 
mission written notice of his plans, at the 
same time specifying the number of copies 
of the forestry order required for posting 
in his camps. 

Unless exempted, the employer must now 
send the Commission a copy of every engage- 
ment contract within 12 days from date of 
signature instead of on termination of 
employment. Also, a copy of the employee’s 
pay statement must now be forwarded to 
the Commission within 12 days after the 
employee’s departure. 


In line with former practices, the order 
again provides that an employee must be 
reimbursed for his transportation expenses 
to and from the camp (including board, 
lodging and baggage), with an employer 
being permitted to claim any sums specified 
on the hiring contract. The revised order 
also stipulates, however, that no gate toll 
may be claimed from the employee. 

The provisions respecting records and 
pay statements were amended to conform 
with the changes in the vacation and over- 
time provisions. The order also contains the 
usual provisions regarding the posting of 
orders, regulations or other documents sent 
by the Commission. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, May 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.2 per cent from 130.3 to 130.1 
between the beginning of April and May.* 
Declines in the food and clothing indexes 
offset increases in the housing, transporta- 
tion, health and personal care, and recre- 
ation and reading indexes. The tobacco 
and alcohol index was unchanged. 

The index for May 1961 was 129.0. 

The food index declined 1.0 per cent, 
from 125.8 to 124.5, as butter prices 
dropped from 70 to 58 cents per pound 
and lower prices were reported also for 
eggs, fats, chicken, and some fresh and 
canned fruits and vegetables, particularly 
cabbage. Prices were higher for beef, some 
pork, lamb, veal, apples, fresh tomatoes and 
flour. 

The housing index rose 0.4 per cent from 
134.0 to 134.5, as the shelter component 
moved to a higher level but the house- 
hold operation component was unchanged. 
In shelter, rents were unchanged but the 
home-ownership index was higher. In house- 
hold operation, lower prices for fuel and 
furniture balanced higher prices for floor 
coverings, textiles, utensils and equipment 
and household services. 


The clothing index declined 0.4 per cent, 
from 113.2 to 112.8. Somewhat higher 
prices for men’s wear and footwear were 
more than balanced by lower prices for 
women’s and children’s wear, and piece 
goods. 

The transportation index rose 0.1 per 
cent, from 140.2 to 140.4, as a result of 
price increases in both the automobile op- 
eration and local transportation compo- 
nents. In automobile operation, higher auto- 
mobile insurance premiums offset lower 
prices for new passenger cars. Higher bus 
fares moved the local transportation index. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.1 per cent from 158.1 to 158.2. 
The health care component was unchanged 
but the personal care component rose as 
price increases occurred for both men’s 
haircuts and women’s hairdressing. 

The recreation and reading index moved 
from 146.6 to 147.1, an increase of 0.3 per 
cent. Prices were higher for motion pic- 
ture admissions, bicycles and toys in the 


* See Table F-1 at back of this issue. 
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recreation component. The reading com- 
ponent was unchanged. 


The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 117.9. Minor price changes for 
cigarettes and cigarette tobacco failed to 
move the tobacco index. 


Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1961) were: food 123.2, housing 132.9, 
clothing 112.4, transportation, 141.8, health 
and personal care 155.3, recreation and 
reading 146.0, tobacco and alcohol 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) be- 
tween March and April rose in nine of the 
ten regional cities.* The index for Van- 
couver remained unchanged. 


Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
Halifax and Saint John to 0.6 per cent in 
St. John’s. 


Food indexes rose in all cities, with 
increases ranging from 0.3 per cent in 
Halifax to 1.8 per cent in Winnipeg. Hous- 
ing indexes were down in three cities, up in 
four, and unchanged in the other three. 
In five cities clothing indexes were higher, 
in two lower, and in three unchanged from 
the previous month. The transportation in- 
dex rose in all cities. There were seven 
higher health and personal care indexes, 
one lower, and two unchanged. Recreation 
and reading rose in five cities and fell in 
five. The index for tobacco and alcohol was 
constant in all cities except Montreal, where 
it increased. 

This month introduces revised regional 
city indexes in which the items included 
in these indexes, and their weights, have 
been brought into line with more current 
family spending habits as recorded in the 
family expenditure survey of 1957, the 
indexes previously having been based on 
expenditure patterns in 1947-48. The re- 
vised indexes continue on the time base 
1949—100. 

The methods and techniques employed 
in revising these city indexes are identical 
to those used in revising the national con- 
sumer price index a year ago (L.G., Apr. 
1961, p. 398). A comprehensive review of 
the revision is available in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics occasional paper 62-518, 





* See Table F-2 at back of this issue. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Index 1949-100 





Index 1949=100 































































1957 1958 1959 


The Consumer Price Index for Canada 
(1949=100) Revision Based on 1957 Ex- 
penditures. 

In Table F-2 at the back of this issue, 
the all-items indexes shown for March and 
April, and the group indexes tor April 
are the revised 1957-weighted indexes. These 
new indexes have been linked to, and are 
identical with the 1947-48 weighted indexes 
already published for February 1962 (L.G., 
Apr., p. 492). For March 1962, the new 
all-items indexes are, in almost all cases, 
also identical to the 1947-48 weighted in- 
dexes already published for that month 
(L.G., May, p. 579) but some of the 
group indexes are somewhat different in 
some cities. Beginning with this issue, the 
1947-48 weighted indexes will be discon- 
tinued and the regional city indexes will be 
the 1957/-weighted indexes. 

Kegional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were 
as follows: St. John’s -+-0.7 to 117.47; 
Ottawa +0.7 to 131.7; Winnipeg +0.6 to 
128.9; Saskatoon-Regina -++0.6 to 127038 
Edmonton-Calgary +-0.5 to 125.5 ; Montreal 
+0.4 to 130.5; Toronto +0.4 to 132ai¢ 
Halifax +0.3 to 130.0; Saint John +0.3 
to 131.1. Vancouver remained unchanged 
at 129.2. 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1962 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged up 0.1 per cent 
in April to 237.4 from 237.1 in March. It 


+ On base June 1951=100, 
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1961 1962 1963 
was 2.8 per cent above last year’s April 
index of 230.9. 

Four of the eight major group indexes 
were higher, three were lower, and the 
non-metallic minerals products group index 
was unchanged at 187.8. 

Animal products group index increased 
0.5 per cent in April to 256.2 from 255.0 
in March. The wood products group index 
also rose 0.5 per cent, to 311.7 from 310.0. 
Non-ferrous metals products group index 
rose 0.4 per cent to 188.7 from 188.0, 
and the chemical products group index 
edged up to 190.3 from 190.2. 


Decreases of 0.2 per cent or less oc- 
curred in indexes for: textile products, to 
238.7 from 239.1; iron products, to 257.1 
from 257.5; and vegetable products, to 
210.2 from 210.5. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
increased 0.6 per cent to 220.3 from 218.9 
in the three-week period ended April 19. 


The animal products index rose 1.0 per 
cent to 273.9 from 271.2, reflecting higher 
prices for hogs and calves on both eastern 
and western markets, lanybs and poultry 
in the East, and cheesemilk and steers in 
the West. Prices were lower for eggs, both 
east and west, and for steers in the East. 
The field products index moved up 0.1 per 
cent to 166.7 from 166.5. Prices were 
higher for rye on both markets, barley and 
oats in the East, and hay and potatoes in 
the West; lower for potatoes and hay in the 
East. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1962 

The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.2 per cent, from 
105.0 to 105.2, between mid-March and 
mid-April. In April 1961 it was 1.3 per 
cent lower. 

In the past three months it has risen as 
much as it did in the preceding 12 months. 
For the third month in succession, the April 
index is a record high. 

The largest increase in the month—4.4 
per cent—was in prices for used cars. 
Prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, gaso- 


line and medical services also rose. Prices 
were lower for poultry, eggs, milk, fuel oil 
and home furnishings. 


British Index of Retail Prices, March 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
17, 1956=100) rose half a point, from 
117.6 to 118.1, between mid-February and 
mid-March. A year earlier it was 112.7. 

On the base Jan. 16, 1962=100, it rose 
from 100.1 to 100.5. 

Food prices were up about 1 per cent, 
and charges for services increased nearly 
1 per cent. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the Labour Gazette. 


List No. 164 


Annual Reports 


1. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lapour. Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 31, 1961. [Victoria?] Queen’s 
Printer, 1962. Pp. 95. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 
31, 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. 
Pp. 18. 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Fair Employment Practices, 
and Weekly Rest-Day. December 1961. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 31. 


MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An- 
nual Report for the Calendar Year ending 
December 31, 1961. Winnipeg, 1962. Pp. 
154. 


5. NEw BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lapour. Report for the Year ending March 
31, 1961. Fredericton [19627]. Pp. 56. 
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6. Nova ScoTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year ended March 
31, 1961. Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 
Pp. 59. 


7. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF LAB- 
OUR. Seventeenth Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 31, A961. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp... 135: 


Automation 


8. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. Techno- 
logical Changes and Their Impact on Em- 
ployment and Occupations. A Report pre- 
pared for the Special Committee of the 
Senate of Canada on Manpower and Em- 
ployment by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1961. Pp. 35. 


Included in the Proceedings of the Senate 
Special Committee on Manpower and Em- 
ployment. Pt. 6 p. 329-351. 


9. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Steelworkers and Automation. [Pittsburgh, 
1961718 Pps 15: 


Civil Service 


10. Crvit SERVICE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Fifty-ninth Annual Report, 1961. London, 
1962. Pp. 104. 

11. HART, WILSON R. Collective Bargain- 
ing in the Federal Civil Service; a Study 
of Labor-Management Relations in United 
States Government Employment. [1st ed.]. 
New York, Harper, 1961. Pp. 302. 


Presents the arguments of critics and de- 
fenders of the U.S. Government’s traditional 
position on labour-management relations. In- 
cludes information on collective bargaining in 
private industry; the policies and experiences 
ot tederal and non-tederal government agencies 
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that have introduced elements of collective 
bargaining; proposed legislation in the field 
of compulsory arbitration, etc. 


Conferences 


12. CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN STATIS- 
TICIANS. 9th, Geneva, 1961. Report of the 
9th Plenary Session, 10-14 July 1961. 
Geneva, United Nations, 1961. Pp. 28, 2. 


13. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CANA- 
DIAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Pro- 
ceedings, 37th Meeting, 8, 9, 10 June 1961, 
McGill University. Ottawa, Canadian Uni- 
versities Foundation [1962?]. Pp. 138. 


14. WorKsHop [ON] PRACTICE OF SOCIAL 
WorK IN REHABILITATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO, 1960. Proceedings. Chicago, School 
of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago [19617]. Pp. 159. 

Workshop held June 20-26, 1960. Co-spon- 
sored by the School of Social Service Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago, and the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. 


Economic Conditions 


15. DEutTcH, JoHN J., Ed. The Canadian 
Economy: Selected Readings. [Edited by] 
John J. Deutsch [and others]. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1961. Pp. 549. 

Intended as an aid in the teaching of 
economic principles in Canadian universities 
and colleges. 

16. StuDy CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. IST, BELLAGIO, 
IvaLy, 1960. Regional Economic Planning; 
Techniques of Analysis for Less Developed 
Areas. Papers and Proceedings of the First 
Study Conference on Problems of Economic 
Development organized by the European 
Productivity Agency. Bellagio, Italy, June 
19-July 1, 1960. Edited by Walter Isard 
[and] John H. Cumberland. Paris, European 
Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1961. 
Pp. 450. 


17. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SocriAL AFFAIRS. World 
Economic Survey, 1960. New York, 1961. 
Pp. 237. 


18. U.S. Concress. JoInT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. January 1962 Economic Re- 
port of the President. Hearings before the 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress of 
the United States, 87th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, pursuant to Sec. 5 (a) of Public Law 
304 (79th Congress). Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 845. 


19. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. Business 
Statistics, 1961. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
BpaesAe. 
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Education 


20. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH. 2ND, MACDONALD COL- 
LEGE, 1961. Second Canadian Conference 
on Educational Research, Macdonald Col- 
lege. Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue, June 8, 9, and 
10, 1961. C. P. Collins, Ed. Toronto, Ca- 
nadian Education Association, 1961. Pp. 90. 

Conference sponsored jointly by the Cana- 
dian Council for Research in Education and 
the Canadian Education Association. 

21. CoLLins, Cectt P., Ed. Research in 
Education. Ottawa, Canadian Conference 
on Education, 1961. Pp. 53. 

Six men in the field of education in Canada 


discuss the need for educational research in 
this country. 


Employment Management 


22. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Sickness 
and Accident Provisions in Canadian Indus- 
tries. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 29. 

Provides information about sickness and ac- 
cident benefit plans and paid sick leave plans. 

23. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Ter- 
mination of Employment (Dismissal and 
Lay-off. Seventh item on the agenda. Ge- 
neva, 1961-1962. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 7(1)-(2) Interna- 


tional Labour Conference. 46th Session, Gen- 
eva, 1962. 


Part 1 contains a review of national law 
and practice with respect to termination of 
employment as well as a questionnaire to be 
completed by member governments. Part 2 
contains replies from 68 member governments 
and proposed conclusions based on the replies. 


24. U.S. BurREAU OF LaBor STATISTICS. 
Employer Expenditures for Selected Sup- 
plementary Remuneration Practices for Pro- 
duction Workers in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, 1959. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 
124. 


Human Relations 


25. BAKKE, EDwarD WIGHT. The Human 
Resources Function. Urbana, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
ot Illinois, 1961. Pp. 14. 

The author defines the human _ resources 
function as “the function which is related to 
the understanding, maintenance, development, 


effective employment, and integration of the 
potential in the resource ‘people’.” 


26. RICHARDSON, FREDERICK LEOPOLD 
WILLIAM. Talk, Work, and Action. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Society for Applied Anthropology, 
1961. Pp. 96. 


The author, an applied anthropologist, 
studied a work group in a factory to observe 
the effect of the work environment on the 
individual members of the group. He shows 
that sufficient stress can cause individuals to 
suffer physical and mental ill health. 
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Labour Organization 


27. CONFEDERATION DEs SyNDICATS NA- 
TIONAUX. Congres spécial, Québec, P:OS 
1961. Quebec [19627]. Pp. 200. 

The Confédération des Syndicats Nationaux 
was formerly known as the Confédération des 
Travailleurs catholiques du Canada. 

28. GEIJER, ARNE. The Function of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Urbana, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
1960. Pp. 8. 

The author is president of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

29. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
(CLC). Report of Proceedings, Fifth An- 
nual Convention, Windsor, Ontario, No- 
vember 6, 7, 8, 1961. Toronto [19627]. Pp. 
70. 


30. DERBER, MILTON. Industrial Home- 
work: An Old Problem Lingers On. Ur- 
bana, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, 1959. Pp. 
11. 

The author points out that as long as in- 
dustrial homework “. . .is carried on in con- 
formity with legal standards of wages, hours, 
health and working conditions, and therefore 
cannot be said to represent an unfair threat 
to factory enterprise or to the public health, 
it would qualify as legitimate work.” 

31. GEYSEN, RAYMOND. Jurisprudence du 
travail (1956-1960) avec notes critiques. 
Bruxelles, F. Larcier, 1961. Pp. 401. 

Text in Flemish and French. A review of 
Belgian labour legislation. 

32. KNOELLINGER, CARL ERIK. Labor in 
Finland. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 300. 

Examines the Finnish labour market, indus- 
trial relations and labour unions, employers’ 
associations, collective bargaining, etc. 

33. NEWCOMB, ROBERT. The Manage- 
ment Consultant looks at the Labor Press, 
by Robert Newcomb and Marg. Sammons. 
Urbana, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, 1960. Pp. 
8. 

The two speakers are partners in Newcomb 
and Sammons, management and public rela- 
tions consultants, Chicago. They make some 
suggestions about selling a communications 
program in a plant. 

34. ONTARIO FARMER-LABOUR CONFER- 
ENCE. 3RD, PORT ELGIN, 1961. Report. 
Toronto, Ontario Federation of Labour 
[19627]. Pp. 45. 

Conference held June 17 and 18 1961, and 
sponsored by the Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture, Ontario Farmers’ Union, and the 
Ontario Federation of Labour. 
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Management 


35. BALDAMUS, W. Efficiency and Effort; 
an Analysis of Industrial Administration. 
London, Tavistock Publications 1961. Pp. 
139. 

_ Examines the human factor in labour effi- 
ciency 

36. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Division Financial Executives, by 
Carl G. Baumes. New York, 1961. Pp. 
161). 

“This report, which is based on the ex- 
periences of 123 divisionalized manufacturing 
companies. . .shows the prevailing assignments 
of responsibility between division and head- 


quarters financial departments for 34 financial 
functions.” 


Older Workers 


37. HERON, ALASTAIR. Ageing and the 
Semi-Skilled: a Survey in Manufacturing 
Industry on Merseyside, by Alastair Heron 
and Sheila M. Chown, assisted by M. S. 
Featherstone and Catherine M. Cunning- 
ham. London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. 59. 

Deals with the status, performance well- 
being and prospects of male semi-skilled 
workers over 40 years of age. The authors feel 
that the employing firm should minimize the 
various stresses placed on the employee dur- 
ing a period of about 20 years before he retires. 

38. HUNTER, WooDROW WILSON. Older 
People tell Their Story; Report of a Sur- 
vey of the Needs of Older People under- 
taken in Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
Recommendations for Community Action 
developed by a local Forum on Aging, by 
Woodrow W. Hunter and Helen Maurice. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Insti- 
tute for Human Adjustment, Division of 
Gerontology, 1953. Pp. 99. 

A survey was undertaken among older 
people in Grand Rapids to see what they 
felt to be their problems and how these prob- 
lems could be overcome. 


39. WERMEL, MICHAEL THEODORE. Re- 
tirement Preparation Programs; a Study of 
Company Responsibilities, by Michael T. 
Wermel and Geraldine M. Biedeman. Pasa- 
dena, Benefits and Insurance Research 
Centre, Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 1961. Pp. 
194. 

Partial Contents: Concern about Adjust- 
ment to Retirement. Governmental Activities. 
The Role of Voluntary Organizations in the 
Community. The Place of Educational Insti- 
tutions. The Work of Labour Organizations. 
The Role of the Company. A Survey of Com- 
pany Retirement Preparation Programs. Prev- 
alence of Retirement Preparation Programs. 
Retirement Adjustment Problems—Manage- 
ment’s Responsibility? Ways of helping Em- 
ployees plan for Retirement. Company Prac- 
tices in Retirement Preparation. Retirement 
Preparation as an Employee Service. 
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Pensions 

40. NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED. 
A Study of Canadian Pension Plans. 2d 
ed. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 177. 


Reviews 157 plans in 66 industries. Pro- 
vides information on funding medium, eligibil- 
ity, retirement age, employee contribution, pen- 
sion formula and benefits prior to normal 
retirement. 


41. U.S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LaABor. Welfare and 
Pension Plan Amendments of 1961; Report 
to accompany H.R. 8723. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 35. 


The U.S. Congressional House Committee 
on Education and Labor considered a bill to 
amend the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act of 1958 with respect to the method 
of enforcement and to provide certain addi- 
tional sanctions, etc. 


Productivity 
42. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. 
Productivity, Men and Methods. Papers 


given at the 1960 Production Exhibition, 
London. London [1961?]. 8 parts. 

Contents: 1. Computers and production 
control. 2. Fitting the job to the worker. 3. 
Work study and industrial engineering. 4. Va- 
riety reduction. 5. Quality control. 6. Com- 
munications in industry. 7. Training of super- 
visors. 8. Organizing for cost reduction. 

43. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Technological Change and Productivity in 
Bituminous Coal Industry 1920-60. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 136. 

Large-scale mechanization has led to a 
substantial increase in productivity which in 
turn has provided the basis for higher wages 
and greater benefits for workers in the industry. 
At the same time, mechanization has brought 
about the displacement of thousands of mine 


workers, resulting in economic hardship for 
their families and communities. 


Wages and Hours 


44. ROBERTSON, DONALD J. The Econom- 
ics of Wages and the Distribution of In- 
come. London, Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 242. 

Designed as a textbook for British readers. 
Examines wage payment systems, wage deter- 
mination, differentials, wage policy in depres- 
sion and inflation, etc. 

45. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Escalator Clauses from Selected Collective 
Bargaining Agreements, May 1961. Wash- 
ington, 1961. Pp. 17. 

Deals with “Cost of Living Allowance” 
clauses in nine different collective agreements. 

46. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wages and Related Benefits, 82 Labor 
Markets, 1960-61: Occupational Earnings; 
Supplementary Practices; Labor-Manage- 
ment Agreement Coverage. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 136. 


Summarizes the information 
separate parts under the 
Occupational wage survey. 


in 82 
heading: 


issued 
general 
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Youth—Employment 


47. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT CoUNCIL. Interim Report 
on the Employment and Training of Young 
People, April 1959-October 1961. London, 
HMSO, 1961. Pp. [21]. 


48. U.S. CoNncRESS. HOUSE. COMMITEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABor. Youth Employ- 
ment Opportunities Act of 1961. Hearings 
before the General Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, First Session, on H.R.7536, a 
Bill to authorize Pilot Training and Employ- 
ment Programs for Youth including On- 
the-Job and Other Appropriate Training, 
Local Public Service Programs, and Con- 
servation Programs... Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 547. 

Hearings held June 14-July 6, 1961. 


49, U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Youth 
Employment Act: Youth Conservation 
Corps. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, First Session on S.404 and S.2036, 
Bills relating to the Training and Employ- 
ment of the Nation’s Youth, and for Other 
Purposes. . .Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 
415. 

Hearings held June 12-23, 1961. The two 
bills under consideration were S.404, “a Bill 
to authorize the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful out- 
door training and employment for young men 
and to advance the conservation, development, 
and management of national resources of tim- 
ber, soil, and range, and of recreational areas”; 
and §.2036, ‘fa Bill to authorize pilot training 
and employment programs for youth including 
on-the-job and other appropriate training, local 


public service programs, and conservation 
programs.” 


Miscellaneous 


50. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Engine- 
ering and Scientific Manpower Resources in 
Canada; Their Employment, Earnings, and 
Salary Rates, 1960-61. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 63. 


51. CONFERENCE ON Data SySTEMS 
LANGUAGES. SHORT RANGE TASK FORCE. 
COBOL; Report to Conference on Data 
Systems Languages, including Revised 
Specifications for a Common _ Business 
Oriented Language (COBOL) for pro- 
gramming Electronic Digital Computers. 
Washington, Dept. of Defense, 1961. 1 
volume (various pagings). 

“The use of COBOL for programming ‘busi- 


ness type data processing problems’ on com- 
puters is expected to assist materially in effec- 
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tive and economical utilization of electronic 
digital computers by reducing the time and cost 
of programming efforts.” 

52. ESTALL, ROBERT CHARLES. Industrial 
Activity and Economic Geography; a Study 
of the Forces behind the Geographical Lo- 
cation of Productive Activity in Manufac- 
turing Industry, by R. C. Estall and R. 
Ogilvie Buchanan. London, Hutchinson 
University Library, 1961. Pp. 232. 

Examines the question of industrial location 
and uses three specific industries—iron and 
steel, automobile manufacture, and oil refining 
—as examples. 

53. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
hibition of the Sale, Hire and Use of In- 
adequately Guarded. Machinery. Sixth item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1961-1962. 2 
volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6(1)-(2) Interna- 


tional Labour Conference. 46th Session, Gen- 
eva, 1962. 


Part 1 contains a review of law and prac- 
tice in various countries and a questionnaire 
regarding the preparation of one or more 
international instruments on this subject. Part 2 
contains replies from 77 countries and pro- 
posed conclusions based on the replies. 


54. KuZzNETS, SIMON SMITH. Capital in 
the American Economy; its Formation and 
Financing, by Simon Kuznets, assisted by 
Elizabeth Jenks. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. 664. 

“Summarizes major trends in real capital 
formation and financing, and the factors that 
determined the trends.” 


55. LONDON, ONT. UNIVERSITY OF WEST- 


ERN ONTARIO. FACULTY OF LAW. Current 
Law and Social Problems. Vol. 2. Editor: 


R. St. J. Macdonald. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1961. Pp. 261. 


Contains articles on criminal law, law and 
morals, current problems in international law, 
foreign investment in underdeveloped coun- 
trices; etc. 

56. MODIGLIANI, FRANCO. The Role of 
Anticipations and Plans in Economic Be- 
havior and Their Use in Economic Analysis 
and Forecasting, by Franco Modigliani and 
Kalman J. Cohen. Urbana, University of 
Illinois, 1961, Pp. 166. 


57. SmiTH, Oscar S. Changing Industrial 
Relations Problems in Atomic Energy. 
Urbana, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, 1959. Pp. 
1'5? 


The author is director of the Office of 
Industrial Relations of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


58. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Emer- 
gency Employment Acceleration Act. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eighty-seventh Congress, First 
Session on S.986, a Bill to assist in the Re- 
duction of Unemployment through the Ac- 
celeration of Capital Expenditure Programs 
of State and Local Public Bodies. Washing- 
ton, GPO} 1961) Pp. *235? 

Hearings held May 17-June 12, 1961. 

59. WoopwarpD, (SiR) LLEWELLYN. 
British Foreign Policy in the Second World 
War. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 592. 


This is one of the books in the series of 
official histories of the Second World War 
published by the British Government. 





Women’s Bureau Issues Bulletin for Older Women Seeking Work 


Helpful information for older women 
who are planning to go to work, either for 
the first time or after a period of absence 
from it, is contained in a new bulletin just 
published by the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour, entitled Job Train- 
ing for the Mature Woman Entering or 
Re-entering the Labour Force. 

The bulletin, which may be obtained 
from the Women’s Bureau, gives informa- 
tion on how a woman may set about pre- 


paring herself for employment and on the 
various kinds of training that are available. 

After giving some general information 
about training, the pamphlet goes on to 
describe the training possibilities for 18 
particular occupations. There is a brief 
description of the duties of each occupa- 
tion, the qualifications that are required, 
and the courses of training available. 

Sources of further information on training 
are also given. 


<<< 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings... 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics....... 
Tabies E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1962 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















Atlantic . Prairie British 
eae Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 

The LabouriHorceseee.,. .ceecees. sc 6,590 601 1,830 2,394 1,168 597 
IM erases efotstatey aeevore arctors-«ssteteic ac ateveialnctoce 4,819 456 1,354 1,715 853 441 
Wolmentamtenihiscanctickooctie drial 145 76 679 315 156 
ALO ry ears men seacnoneisrsee cena 598 68 193 178 116 43 
0 DAV CaS eee eEee REET erat ene 844 85 273 275 146 65 
AU er i canndoppebladdaueeeaone 2,980 248 841 1,109 507 275 
BD OAV Galant heme bemeseene see ee 1,941 175 477 744 350 195 
65 years and over 227 25 46 88 49 19 
Himployiedamecneerricereee reenter 6,254 534 1,716 2,313 1,132 559 
IME erase arate as star foilaise te cists storeis cers 4,534 394 1,258 1,653 823 411 
Women ecrenite: oceteeae an ee 1,720 140 463 660 309 148 
Agriculture. ..... 681 52 134 160 310 25 
Non-agriculture. . 5,573 482 1,582 2,153 822° 534 
Pai du Workers me sertay ace eacie ace 5,086 427 1,438 1,982 760 479 
3,548 301 1,007 1,383 507 345 

1,543 126 431 599 253 134 

336 67 114 81 36 38 

285 62 101 62 30 30 

51 + 13 19 * * 

5,604 631 1,658 1,870 913 532 

1,244 158 367 387 201 131 

4,360 473 1,291 1,483 712 401 


* Less than 10,000 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1962, 
CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 6 years 
= Total ie Men Woman a 


persons | Married | Other | Married | Other Perseus 


Population 14 years of age and over ®)...... 12,194 1,807 3,579 940 3,643 911 1,314 
Labour forces. 0 js seate tics ceicicwscistcee 6,590 598 3,460 832 840 633 227 
Bimployedsd, ©. 2seeitias teesseacckcwsc 6, 254 536 3,307 753 824 616 218 
Winemplovedsecciioac scitiecsecicsseeissiee 336 62 153 79 16 17 * 
Nota la bOUr TOKCE. ces sisiccis deircision seecieec 5,604 1,209 119 108 2,803 278 1,087 

Participation rate ©) oo. co a.cs.o sissieccsisiese 
LOG2 MIM ASO. crcletertaaietns «frei cteeleisisce 54.0 33.1 96.7 88.5 23.1 69.5 17.3 
Aral DIF a cerraccicie art sievskorsrecatese a sete 53.3 31.8 96.1 85.1 22.8 69.9 16.9 

Unemployment rate @).................06. 
NOG QS MBG 19 85555 5.2iisccsaxaitieiossisl oix-atabevererese 5.1 10.4 4.4 9.5 1.9 2.7 bd 
April 205 ie sisjeoais heaidiaess eters’ 7.5 12.6 7.1 14,2 2.5 3.0 5.9 





@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
@) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1962 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Se 











— May April May 
1962 1962 1961 
Total unemployed.......sceccscercescecccercceescccescevecceesccecvariscancere 336 485 457 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS........-.eeeeeee cece eee ee eee ee ere ecees 12 28 18 
Without work and seeking Work..........0cceceeeeeeecereneeeeesereeeerees 324 457 439 
Seeking full-time work..........c2ceececeecececcecensecseceeeeeeeceees 307 440 416 
Seeking part-time Work...........escceececeee ence ener ener enereaeeeaes 17 17 23 
Seeking under 1 month...........seecseceneceeeeeeeeenceeeseeeeeeerees 62 71 70 
Seeking 1-3 months 93 145 He 
Seeking 4-6 months 88 154 a 
Seeking more than 6 months..........eecseeeeeeee essen eee e creat ee ees 81 87 


SE 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
Nors: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Monthly Total Quarterly Totals@) 
Trans- : ! 
vee one f Pariegon, é Publi oe es Total 
onth +s anu- torage ; /onstruc- ublie ‘ * otals 
Mining facturing a and Forestry tion utilities | Trade Guelacing iis (3) 
cation ain ment) | income 
1957—Total....| 535 4, 838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 307 2,360 4,308 727 16,521 
1959—Total....| 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 17, 463 
1960—Total....| 551 5, 188 1,806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 18,119 
1961—Total....| 545 5, 348 1,862 285 1,225 356 2,737 5,475 827 18, 884 
1961— 
March....... 44.5 426.4 144.4 .3 
Apuill erence 43.2 430.9 148.1 .8 
Matyaesaden a 45.6 441.8 153.8 ao 
Tunes... cern 46.3 457.5 165.5 4 
Jitlivaracahicets 46.2 451.2 166.9 3 
August, .$.... 46.2 459.3 162.2 9 
September...| 46.3 464.6 162.0 wy 
October...... 46.3 463.0 159.0 -9 
November...| 46.2 458.8 168.1 ei 
December....} 45.5 451.3 152.0 .8 
1962— 
January...... 45.8 450.7 LOD lie reXesateaeneyatets [eter Peete Patocc red serail cee pers saree lies ere 1,565.7 
February*....} 45.2 455.9 152.1 68.2 254.9 89.7 687.4 1,422.1 211.9 | 1,575.7 
Mareh}... se. 45.3 460.7 LAGE Sibere siacetessrarsial| sits, Bedi atte eter este | rete rl| A ed |e ee 1,588.8 



































© Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
®) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


&) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are) based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at March 1962 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,745,520. Tables C-4 and 
C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 























Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index NarPers Index Numbers 
\~ 1 i 
" (1949-100) Average (1949-100) (Average 
ear and Month Average voy Average oe 
Employ- ee and Employ- Yooey and 
ment on Salaries ment ani Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
UOGwermmiccn oe ace rere aerate eects cee 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
USO erce cree thee are eres eee! Sach esis’ 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
RODS ee ae cee re ae ete cs a's 119.7 171.0 73.47 TT. 1 172.5 75.84 
OBO Raat eas ce Me ee KGS 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
LOG Dee eae ee eee Rise cee ate sehen s 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1961 
(Marchi et eisciecn doe meres we cel oh. Mi} 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
PAP ITL Wee ce ade Pe Bae cen es 112.6 181.8 78.12 105.4 184.1 80.95 
IMA Voe Sue oreic dco uaee ale crest cseele 117.2 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
VRE es cree te sfale ieee hapio sss se yee 26 121.3 182.8 78.55 111.2 184.6 81.17 
TULGe Oe ticles owt oe Sa dete ale clot saye sees 122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
AN SUS. wen sees boas eae oe Sate sees 123.9 182.2 78.27 113.1 182.9 80.42 
September eetacaesace sees beet eects 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
Wetober:pe cae. steaareanges +8cee necks 122.9 183.9 79.02 112.1 186.0 81.79 
Wo vember cocccc.cseseg voce aca oe oes 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
December sa scasncasee ses pose wees 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962 
SATAY ce aaete ole ee eis NLS eihielekors eynise's 115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
PODruaryite dee soos ket ng.s 06s Ge ejenis 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
Marchifisceuce + cacborratits sch enans 115.2 186.9 80.29 109.7 189.2 83.17 





@) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) ee (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

* Revised. 


t Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, MARCH, 1962 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
ee sS=SoesssS80990@™>9(((99\<wore 


Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers id Salarion, sua Dollars 




























Aves Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfound land aniccisieietsmincieccterse letsieresacrelsGleteielaXoca=’« 113.4 116.8 106.7 74,15 72.86 70.23 
Prince Wdward sland maccnsc oeic0 cicleiisinie(isisisisia tase 112.0 106.2 108.9 59,53 60.74 58.98 
INOW ANSCOUIAS face crete cesta inte ra cio Siainie)s-s eae Lea ye = 7.9 88.6 84.4 65.94 65.16 62.26 
New Brunswick 97.3 99.8 95.9 67.62 67.78 64.64 
Quebecsc4.. 0c dese 114.6 115.2 110.0 77.87 77.68 75.16 
Ontario scatter 118.0 137.1 113.7 83.17 82.96 80.45 
Manitoba;........... 105.6 104.8 103.4 74.96 75.03 72.59 
Saskatchewan 113.0 112.1 112.9 75.58 75.78 73.29 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)......... 148.3 147.6 143.2 81.67 82.30 79.11 
British Columbia (including Yukon)....,.......... 110.1 108.1 107.5 87.18 87.62 84.83 
115.1 114.7 111.1 80.33 80.21 77.64 
} 12133 126.3 116.0 59.57 60.10 56.82 
3 ve 64.6 71.6 68.8 78.27 76.03 68.98 
ifax.. his 126.5 124.7 115.6 67.96 66.87 64.34 
: bie 101.4 100.9 97.9 62.15 61.77 60.56 
i ‘ aa 119.6 117.2 115.7 67.32 66.15 62.54 
i imi i acetate 100.3 99.8 104.2 95.93 96.86 95.19 
Wav fcsohe SSRN S aT eves ST aVesoLats eke esavaroiscosste) scpisi agate ousVerevscziers tars 113.7 112.4 105.4 68.15 67.67 65.36 
Mer broolkcesaecwitncie saison iis © ele oeiersiie ein envei over 105.3 104.0 97.7 66.38 66.97 63.09 
WIA ra aaa a sys etctoeia ree Tae: ertvaieter pate ois ack a sPoteelarmiesebaravstere 100.1 99.3 101.4 87.79 86.99 84.82 
SHH TEER IV OLS seyret lene ioe eaete seen ei dereedeteie catia: secs 108.4 107.3 102.4 74.51 72.87 69.91 
Dirmma mond Villers asiseiere ci sarers oles aitit « stesstelertieisiereseleis 58.4 80.3 74.7 66.18 63.99 63.76 
Momibreal (528s) ycjersie st s:cinres stolons 9.0.9 oid nm rater skaeriniee elere 124.2 122.8 118.9 79.24 79.23 76.49 
Ottawa EU y, aasea cis ereiccs starseieie sioeia sieyeseleyereretatete atoletove 128.0 126.2 119.0 74.71 74.85 71.58 
IEGairy st Oa a a hiavet a (riete etc is tas eisioae ees arauatels leis iaasateterscoveiaisiore, ete 111.9 111.6 115.2 77.92 76.58 76.75 
Peter boroughiys sere citoeuis aslealasreiroie acieieiewiajssiaieate 92.8 91.5 87.3 89.58 88.99 84.73 
Ost aWrayaacrecinstncteeeieei ais ane nid Aotaieictacsak hn sleieretotwrs cieins ater 181.4 179.8 168.9 96.66 101.30 89.21 
Toronto Bree ee eer Let oclolake er arete terials aiavevelterethe sttkersctelerates 133.0 131.8 126.9 83.72 83.14 81.23 
Hamilton. . Sis ttetareeerereroreieio) arape Por enehsrerss otelalstarsisestotanetaintsverttavs 109.0 108.3 104.4 89.56 89.05 85.96 
St. Wat ATIN ES! errs orsiciciseretecieistecie ae tio om oerminereiomnertes 109.1 107.5 105.7 93.20 91.52 87.72 
NiagaraW alls c sissiresreaiercters vie sarsletwrerstevsts stayeerarevoravsnis 92.2 90.5 90.0 84.06 84.56 83.03 
(Bram blorel soaes ate srausteie sis ties sieleressieansrsieisiornsaes1e aealotAesnine 78.8 77.6 80.9 75.62 74.49 74.40 
(Ge lin ietaracey<ateterotetn seine a ajotkeTovctsler este idee ois oistavele Tso raison: 118.4 Te 115.1 73.94 74,20 71.24 
Galt Se tailel ieee cio sfaxctatecclsl sisseystacelslaysisitercrssa sic ycrsieacheraice 109.0 108.6 105.9 72.66 72.19 69.88 
Kaichenorsaeeec cen) aconcieenten ce acricte emrrecincteme itr: 124.7 122.6 114.9 75.44 74,21 72.68 
Sudbury aisyayorenerecapaVoretolararcushst snsvays ciaetacsrin els caseYaloveyeseritorever torea 142.2 142.2 146.6 92.02 92.23 91.28 
HU yan rears Hee vase paretoterereusteissshete eve are cleroniemnisieteorciglerrainiehe mers 87.4 87.1 91.3 73.64 73.19 71.02 
sMGoriel Om ae stetacciote seh stators saststaye cia che Jeistecoiet=roisis aie sieve mesteneiots 131.0 130.8 122.9 76.25 75.42 73.87 
Sarnia Diaeterarsteretetsjaversrs| sisisieiaaleratels(oictal cielo vaveavavelatorsietetersielon is 126.4 124.5 121.1 103.46 103.93 102,87 
Windsor......... 5 sseleroointLovectsyesarsior=siavelayaie/ fala eioutis|s\eisiefecesehae 64.1 64.0 72.6 89.19 88.03 87.32 
Sault Ste. IMlarele wre eteyars is aeserntart Soles ee aie a a biaecoa nels 139.3 135.8 128.8 101.13 99.61 97.93 
VCS WV illite — PUPA ath Ur steers ajsiece-asaivinielvie.esejeriernis ere « 93.9 95.6 95.1 80.56 79.34 77.37 
Winnipeg atslefeteiateteteieterelsistarsvaie icici 106.1 105.4 105.7 71.92 71.55 69.77 
Regina aalehoe reas eNerw, laws ales Petevertiols 128.4 127.6 125.8 75.95 75.55 72.32 
Daakca lOO cae stereaiewiais.osaieioise se 129.4 127.3 129.9 70,22 70.55 69.80 
Bim OUbom se sersigier sic sale ore 189.1 187.6 174.8 75.95 76.24 73.31 
Calgary ca matic nae 171.6 169.6 166.1 79.75 79.91 75.20 
MancOuvermeneccscncieee ae 110.0 107.9 108.0 85.23 85.71 83.56 
WiCOKLa worse oraioie wean saieciciis cies 112.4 109.4 107.5 79.08 80.03 76.91 
eee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, MARCH, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sources: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 


















































7 Average Weekly Wages 
psivleymens and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 
$ $ 
WML rabra gS eeeerrers ste Seen tee ee cick ces ee ceo oc RO 113.7 113.7 113.0 98.87 98. 65 
129.1 127.3 130.3 98.97 98.91 
68.2 68.3 70.2 81.58 81,23 
185.6 182.0 186.3 104,91 105.08 
83.9 88.4 82.7 103.95 103.23 
34.1 39.6 34.8 iene ae es 
Oillandenaturall Gas sce. decct sacs sie s:<Gienjesiasraaee 297.2 297.5 289.0 LT 
Non-metal........ = neeleyeratelereteic¥s/aysisrafe’svaste(ereseis aj a7aihaye 131.1 126.4 123.5 88.98 88.18 
REIL ACURIT IIS eater ete re ictal otters ci diainre Settee 'srote Beats 109.6 108.9 104.9 83.21 82.74 
eu. ee SB aueidlaisisie Wes 113.2 112.0 107.0 89.63 89.23 
Non-durable goods... 106.5 106.3 103.2 77.49 77.01 
Hood andibeverages ce. <cee cn seiec.sicee She din ise aiate 105.1 103.9 102.7 74.02 a a 
Meat products........... Finials d)siaia:«\siaiele/eleieieisiaieisisiers 127.7 127.9 127.6 82.69 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... sk 17.6 70.5 68.48 69 a 
Graintmilliproducts.< 4.0 too ss dew Sa ttesieeios ahs 98.3 97.3 98.6 79.56 ue a 
Bread and other bakery products................ 109.0 107.9 108.2 67.77 if 
Distilled’and malt liquoray...525. 6. Os eles cleo 92.4 91.5 94.7 100.65 99.68 
Pesan on 
Tobacco and tobacco products............-.00ee00 109.1 114.1 90.3 se ae 
Gb beripre duchess sess escola aio Near ia de sareioo ees 101.5 100.8 ae 2 7 oo 8 
Hea thor products. ccencece sate ceiec sisi Siapayetsis Saye niaes 90.2 90.9 7. fa. es 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 97.7 98.7 95.3 te ae 
Textile products (except clothing).................. We) 80.6 76.4 ae gh 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 75.1 74.9 he oe er 
Woollen goods.......... Picea etetner Ac cto essiaielere 58.7 aoe Te as a Gn 
Synthetic textiles‘and silk... 0.0.0 0c00.csccceces 78.5 ss me ee a 
Clothing (textile‘and fur)...5..303.600+e6saeearcoe. 93.6 ae eee Pe Hs 
INVem ss CLOG 2 irete'e erstoiarelots sisie:eieis)sinieyaisie Nasa eTele'> 95.4 ieee one Price Se 
NVOmMe nis ClOURIRG area oclsian sn oaeaesinccaeersees pe oe es mee ack 
ee eee bok LARD. eas 102.7 101.8 96.2 71.69 71,29 
Wood products....... sae cee Gace Tee ag 53°56 
pad and! planing mills... «.... «steer «ose aioe yep vais » os ae yong see eat ea as 
ALEUGUTC. 5 ciered cis sisroiesiels 3 a . a é 
wena Bb laGe ate| 8a] Be 
Paper products..... Baeatee PSireaeie ade sitar eis toys eiees oee oe ree co ee 
Pilpiand paperannil ss ose yrare,ctsre'sheeresiae.as)os1o/ors0oyors one 121°6 116.7 7904 78.09 
Other paper products............... si sia aye Boies ; ont ae Bs 89. B4 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 126.2 Tad 100.8 94.47 93.74 
Tronand steel products, .. .26.6<)0cc0<s50000-s00e0s0s 104.8 oe aa Hone ees 
Agricultural implements..............---+eeeeeee 63.8 oe ass eBich ne ae 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 146.9 ee oe! ae es 
Hardware and tools...... ets siecepis titers tatetsistalete vo eee ee ae ayer 
Heating and cooking appliances.............-...- 2 are at aoe 90.35 
Iron castings....... fa pvoneNavatw ser oroie ete \rtaro i= staersietecarsre eet ae ae rage 8980 
Machinery. anGUstrisll::6.cc cecas sis stos'ss sages vee ee es were ak fe pata 
IPrIMAry IrOW ANd Bee lees -ajs.c'e + 51018. 0\2\sieye!oarorsie ereyale a Tea 0 Gries 90:79 
Sheet metal products...........--++++seseeeeeees 110;1 109.7 106.7 93.63 93.31 
Wire and wire products.........-..++-ssessseeees ee tae ae Gees 95.88 
‘Transportation EQUIPMENt, tes.c 6.000 secesieeeden ue Dae oa cela ar ee 
Aircraft and parts........2.scescerecceeeeesecees gee aaa he is {12°08 
MG Cory CHICles yi): ac see ae es = pbs ashley Aivia'seteio ae cee ge oes 92°99 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........-...- 5 ag ee Ba 88 84.96 
Railroad and rolling stock aquipment..,..0.0006 et ee ons 87°90 8604 
Shipbuilding and repairing..........-.-.-0+0++4- a ee as a 93°37 
Non-ferrous metal products.............sseeeeerves pee ie as oa 91:00 
Mlaminiim products... . dacdeecveees<Sacceeenen's ee ce oe a 89.03 
Brass and copper products...........-+-+++eeeee: os ee jae al ean 
Smelting and refining...............:eeeeeeeeees tae aa i088 aOc71 89.57 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...........+--++++- ee oe es 66/84 9634 
Heavy electrical machinery...........-++++++++- Poa ae anno 87.74 87,70 
Telecommunication equipment.......-.--+++++++ os oe 134.6 87.21 87.07 
Non-metallic mineral products........ edocs asters ae aig 75:3 79.10 77.87 
Yay DEC GaAgt canes spies verse ve news Rees +p et ee jen 6 148°9 84.97 84.18 
Glass and glass products..........--+-++++ a a aa 119.45 119.54 
Products of petroleum and coal.........---...+++++ ite ae 1374 120,29 120.17 
Petroleum refining and products 131-9 131.8 129°7 97.50 97.48 
Chemical products.......... igo anene ores Bro Fa is aelete oe oe as 85.75 85 33 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... ... 154.3 | 153.8 | 151.7 | 109.00 | 108.39 
Acids, alkalis and salts...........++-++++sreeeees ee ee 198°0 97.18 97.41 
Other chemical products.......... sacs Seearhutajoieis's as ie one 7304 73/26 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..........-.- . oe a fee oe 
Construction............ Pela othsecasignetestra Ore sla.aieleccleletir beg aa oF 4 on Ol 91.49 
Building and general engineering.......-----++++++- ai ae 00:0 7515 76.66 
Highways, bridges and streets.........-.+++++++++ nee te 136°3 84.91 84.63 
Electric and motor transportation........--++++++5 ms aie wes Fis ae 
GerviCe te re ee eee cea eiclele se oie eee sei she cejornseie rae a 191,8 43.16 43,73 
Hotels and oe ee arte ang ie 103°5 114°3 49.84 48.99 
i aning PIANtS.....essessersces 
Laundries and dry cleaning p fe ‘ts aida cast $0.21 
Industrial composite.............-.¢- eee reer eee eee 








a es eas a een era a 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than 
Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are 
also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners 


of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HGURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-EHarners) 


Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Harnings 











(in cents) 
March February March March February March 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
Newtoundland .. 2.0... sueciG ose aedies 42.3 39.5 40.0 1.74 1.75 1.72 
Nova Scotia... 4 cc nt: ccs ess 40.6 39.1 40.7 1.64 1.65 1.60 
New Brunswick 41.6 41.6 40.5 1.69 1.68 1.61 
Que@D6G: vac. c sincera aa Sa ateaclet a sveemdstatees 42.0 41.9 41.6 1.68 1.67 1.59 
Opteron eiors woes = ticsmee tis eke lene « 40.9 40.6 40.3 1.97 1.96 1.87 
Mianitobar oeccra tne «20 sorte <ate-o Caliietes 39.7 39.6 39.8 1.75 1.75 1.66 
DaSKaAt Che Wem anc cbcicsecene + sincitilaete. 39.0 38.4 39.4 2.01 2.00 1.99 
Ad Dette Cine een cag cette dita Renews 39.2 39.7 39.3 1.97 1.98 1.95 
British Columbia it.) Se ecate oc nneine 38.1 38.1 38.1 2.27 2.26 2.23 








©) Includes Northwest Territories. 
®) Includes Yukon Territory. 





Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 


WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














neces Nese 

Hours Average Average NTO ACC 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 

Per week | Earnings Wages Came 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 

Monthly Aversige: 1057 Seba: ns teicee. © decleeemes «ne 40.4 Ligh 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Mon thivyaAverage 1058-esme..ctckrteie. \ ae ccomemecns 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

MonthiveAverdge 050 geeeer beatae... yo. natn. ce 40.7 De 70.16 168.1 132.8 

MonthilyvAcverage 19G0iPases. oon. ceteeh a. asc eee ee 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

MonthivAverage 1061092 k Aa. adden ccs docneec ce 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 
Last Pay Period in: 

1961 March Bie, sys, seve a IRAs) she siaratieitts. o/s ate avchaltetcs €. aie 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 

PA TOV A ata ore Sc REN nl Ree ost coco toe ook soem ed 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 

Mavens nacake 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 

JUNE Wea. con ciceat 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 

Julyeneet 40.6 1.82 73.95 177.2 137.3 

August 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 

September, , 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.27 139.1 

October..... 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 

Novemlbertsc eee css MeO. occa ote eee 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 

Becena bene. Meee. sickle ta cae nce 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 

1962 January fe cetek oe ochsateettasisiacsaeerh eno 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 

Feprunty lc MCA. <.. teh ic cehoMe sce 40.8 1.86 75.99 192.1 140.4 

Marehiivs. kc ttenhtos chic tre cme eat oe 41.0 1.8 75.96 182.0 139.7 




















Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price In 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 


* Revised. 
} Latest figures subject to revision. 
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949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
dex. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 





TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 















































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ina Hours Earnings Wages 
ndustry 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. Feb. | Mar. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DAA in oe ae era re coe 42.0] 41.9] 41.6] 2.47] 2.17] 2.14] 91.12 | 90.82] 89.18 
Motalignining pene pete Sean es 41.9) 42.1] 42.6] 2.22] 9.291 9:90] 93.18] 93.50 | 93.76 
(elke Ba ode Patt acme ariccges cari eee 43.0) 42.9] 43.8] 1.76] 1.76] 1.69] 75.84 | 75.56) 74.15 
OE Heracric tall Serene eer ern erent esienset 41.5] 41.8] 42.1] 2.40} 2.39] 2.41 | 99.53 |100.20 | 101.45 
Delmer eae em Ee i eee 1S nee 42.1] 41.5] 38.2] 2.11] 2.10] 2/03 | 88.63 | 87.19 | 77.56 
inal east tert eertmeretaae eet tclen Ronen within 40.8 | 38.8) 34.3] 1.82] 1.82] 1.73 | 74.42] 70.58 | 59.98 
Oyland natoralgase: 2 sccicshcucestcaveee. . 4 44.6 42.3 2.38 ca ae es ea eee 
INGHSme bale meee te ron Ay OS oe 42.2) 41.5 | 41.6] 2.01 | 2.01 ; ‘ : ! 
MANUTACKUFING ie. ocho ene cee 41.0 40.8 40.3 1.87 1.86 1.83 | 76.67 | 75.99 73.64 
Durable eoodeesee esac tee ee ck eee ane ae ine 1-08 oe ee ae eae oe 
Non-dirable goods... 22). 2... eke ne ccs 40. 0.4 ue Mts é 5 ¢ “2 é 
Food and Bovernees SSR Seach eat dese 40.4 | 39.8] 40.6 1.67 1.67 1.65 | 67.30 | 66.39 | 67.12 
Meniiproduchanaae one eck tire a tot ck cans 40.2 39.1 41.5 1.93 1.92 1.89 | 77.44 | 74.98 78.66 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.6 | 39.9] 38.6 1.47 1.47 1.46 | 56.85 | 58. 69 56.37 
Grain mill products, 5.052: 4.cehssdesiles 41.6 41.4 41.9 1.81 1.81 1.74 | 75.12 | 74,82 72.94 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.0 40.9 42.2 1.50 1.51 1.48 | 61.64 | 61.55 ad 
ee ee mi) 84] 82) EB) oe) Pee Be) Be 
BUGPLECUOES : teetey hs, ee Ee cick eke ; ; E u i ; i : : 
Tobacco a8 tobacco products! ........5.....5 40.0} 40.3] 38.4 1.69 1.67 1.78 | 67.61 | 67.15 | 68.48 
Rubber products sae. seen. Pie oe 41.8] 41.7] 40.5 1.91 1.93 1.85 | 80.00 | 80.30 | 74.96 
eather productscees ere see eee 8 chin mek ot 41.2} 41.7] 40.1 1.26.) 1.26 i - re a or oe 2 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........... 41.1), 40.8)" 40:0.) 1.21 1,21 ‘ ; , fiche 
Other leather products..... Peete eee oa tear 41.2 |} 41.6] 40.5 A s3iF 1.38 1.34 | 56.55 oie as 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.6 | 42.38] 41.9] 1.41 1540: 137 ao eee oe 
peuoe yer and broad woven goods........ hae as ae 2 eH ie au ” a ae 
OOS Peer he eee let. mee ee : ; e : i ‘ : : 
monies ie textilestand! eilkcn ees sas some eee 43.8 43.3 43.9 1.48 1.47 1.45 | 64.80 | 63.73 63.91 
eee i 1.18 | 47.95 | 47.31 45.37 
Clothing {tertile ANGUNE) S55 -aecee i ccmexto a0. oe a ee eh Pagar ee gee ee 
Wor ave oleae 38.0] 37.8] 37.1] 1.30] 1.30] 1.26] 49.18] 49.14] 46.61 
lout aosda” a re 41.0 40.9 39.9 1.14 1.14 1.09 | 46.70 ae He af 
*W naomi d eee ISL Sk 41.4] 41.3] 40.7] 1.64] 1.63] 1.62 | 67.94 | 67.2 
Viper tes AUS eset reer eater 40.9 40.6 40.5 1.75 1.74 1.73 | 71.60 | 70.53 70.05 
MGTHIEULS Fee oe tate oe heres eee 42.1 42.4 41.0 1.50 1.49 1.46 | 63.05 | 63.11 on i: 
Other wood products.............-.-2.2+005 42.7] 42.5] 41.9] 1.36 Ae ) a a gras oe 
Paper PIOGUCEBS ra. fice omen sat deerme cee oe eee 41.0] 40.9] 40.7) 2.21 : ‘ 90. oe 
Pul dapapermnid liste 2c ciacey a ate cane « 41.0 41.0 40.8 2.39 2.39 2.32 | 97.92 | 97.87 
Othar caper products Pen ereere Sr als 41.2 40.7 40.5 1.75 1.74 1.67 | 71.99 | 70.68 | 67.85 
ees and allied industries..... or at a e 2 ie a 2 a a iy . 2 aoe 2 
*tronand ‘steel products: . .i.ba+.ccseceee sets j 8 ' : ; : : : De 
Agricultural implements.................... 41.0} 40.3] 39.8 a at ue a ee Hae so Me 
foes aud pier) Shecleeee coon’. 2 ake ae pe ae Gols ghana 4-83 08 ee 
Hardware and Cools... of ciec.c.cis cas o:ssciee ye Gatgans ° : ; P ; is wf 
Heating and cooking appliances............. a at atte ree ee oe a : Ce i a 
Mo cert er eg er 42.0} 41.5] 41.0] 2.03] 2.01] 1.98 | 85.11 | 83.29 | 81.37 
Pe 7| 2.57 | 2.57] 2.53 |103.15 |102.99 | 100.55 
Primary ion and! steel... 02.0.0 2s 085» «\0a,0 40.1 ie pe Pilg htdlan ST Jegeie te Ee t0e 8 LJ 
Sheet"metal' products... .....02.:2s-cese.ee] 41.6 i. a Sata tol wee | ee ee ee oe tm cies 
LE ear 46} dia] 400] 219 | 2:19 | 2:10 | 90.79 | oocrs | 83.88 
*Transportation equipment, 41.5 i : we rie ae Wretan | seis Rae ce 
Aireratt and paris, ada csce: oe asinnesiaqeaetisee a Ze Plrgasehl nat ge-lwigeae'| Soa lage nelyertae IY ones 
Motorvehbicles: cee cuinesnitecss +: Seco aseeas 43. f ae Bae a Late eoe | eae Pores ante 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........| 42.0] 41.0 eh eae ale eA A ee a 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.4 os He a Slee ie acon.) werd | ac eee 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............-....| 40.3 ot we ish oak) oe | erie | eeal lone 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............2.5. 40.6 ns ane vu taal Ges Vang | ae oeleratee 
ee ne 42:0| 41.0 | 40:3 | 2:05 | 2.03] 1.68 | 86:34 | 88:90 | 7ocbe 
Brass and copper products...........-....-- 42.0 a elie ee Sue] oa. | of ena eeaae 
Smelting and refining, .......0.++-0++s+s00: 39.9 roe ie aa a feel eee ee ae 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............ 41.2 Tae peal eaael olny | gecad | gece ees 
Heavy electrical machinery pad equipment. at rie aie a oe ira | aaOn | 92 G0 ia aera 
Telecommunication equipment............. Pi 7 9. . ‘ va 08 7s ar era tr 
PS RULELICB cd cio came cage: 6 €18 ares8 dots, preisiate esiasie/b O° | 40.8 40.9 40.9 1.84 1.84 1.76 
eee eae ane ee OPE iy | ap ole ane | kod ioe | dan | recta | o7.etorat 
ANCOR Metta aeresiteea edie aie tn ene 2 2/5 : 9. . "12 | 2°04 | 88:50 | 80:08 | 82.79 
Wire and cable...... Se reeieraee errata eeiaathe!s ‘ ve i: ee ac ae 7a. | 76 68 | Te toe hero. ba 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... ‘i a atears |) aot wee | 487 | sepa Paptae eric 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. ie de oace | qeath-aine | 1ee-| 7260 | gare eeo. ee 
Clay iproductiier aaecens toma tagaierscsese Ae aretha | aalteey | acer vecae emer ieee aa 
Re ond SIA PIU INCtE: tas yep-gge seo +3 ‘5 | 40.7] 41.0] 2.64] 2.65 | 2.55 |106.84 |107.79 | 104.71 
Products of petroleum and coal,..........-..- ae 40.71 40:81 2:08| 2:08] 2.03 | 84.82 | 84.75 | 89.77 
Chemical products.......... paeeeeeroon seo eee ne | Sa sit ale | aatit ae | 467 | 64-ge ga onmnneee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 9. ae ae ose 9°38 2°33 | 97.19 | 96.59 95.15 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........-...++++++: vee 46 | 41.6 | 1.54| 1.53 | 1.50 | 64.28 | 63.78 | 62.55 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 40.4| 40:41 38.6 | 2.10] 2.06| 2.04 | 84.74 | 83.23 | 78.73 
Construction............ misegae so ereynsis b/e8% 0 40°51 39:2 | 386 2:26) 2:25 | 2:21 | 91.63 | 88-45 | 85.30 
Building and general engineering.........--.-- alts ona 176 | 1.72 | 1.72 | 70,84] 73.30 | 66.53 
Highways, bridges and streets............-.- 43.7 | 43.6| 43.0] 1.95 | 1.94) 1.89 | $4.93 | 84.75 | 91.33 
Hicetric and moter transportation. ........-. “4 | 38.3 | 38.9] 1.09] 1.10| 1.06 | 41.78 | 42.01 | 41.41 
ee pe ee tees 38:3 | 38:5 | 38:7 | 1.05 | 1.06| 1.04 | 40:33 | 40/98 | 40°12 
are 40.21 39.3| 40.6] 1.05] 1.04] 1.03 | 42.12 | 41.03 | 41.77 


Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......... 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385, March issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission ) 






























Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
28,041 19,163 47,204 226, 022 80,973 306,995 
15,172 14,677 29, 849 444,584 156, 584 601, 168 
19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483, 220 
21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 
17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
15, 103 16, 445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
15, 880 14, 732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364, 009 
14, 963 17, 850 32,813 216, 245 104, 695 320,940 
September, 1961.. 14, 645 17, 066 81, 711 216, 358 101, 260 317,618 
October, 1961..... eit 12,936 14,979 27,915 249, 228 107, 697 356, 925 
November, 1961 17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329, 306 124, 966 454,272 
December, 1961 11, 402 10, 866 22, 268 478, 470 136, 566 615, 036 
January, 1962 12,069 23,497 570, 061 161,094 731,155 
February, 1962 ; 13,073 25,381 585, 555 161,992 747, 547 
IMiarc hil G2) ran cyaseratss fekevstate ate)dtays staves ; 15, 359 30,543 579, 641 158, 342 737, 983 
April, 19620)... 18, 868 R44, 425 496,099 146, 551 642, 650 
Mayra S620) weet crises: cies coutaastarna's R20, 999 R43, 025 329,391 126,461 445, 852 








(Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
R-Revised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1958-1961, AND DURING 
MONTH, APRIL 1961-APRIL 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month eS ee ee 2 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
QOS SY Car sere ttasntniesiaie.acsciele 2,790,412 1,012,974 620,394 374, 245 548, 663 291, 466 
1959 ——Viearilsiasis ois:necacce 2,753,997 1,037, 536 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
W960 —— Veer ccssieleisie tierce oreiere 3,046, 572 1,107, 427 724,098 404,824 641, 872 316, 428 
MOGI Cary cree siecssss iyeps areayess 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
GOLA prillirctereicsieteideinaicr: 215,093 77,950 58,172 32,159 49,354 
; ’ 172 2,159 ; 2 

Miayiernen setae ocrcereas 229,959 88, 523 89,371 41,316 81,694 30°26 

TUM gree eos seo sescioes 230,718 100,318 81, 236 47, 267 73,620 37.793 

Tully vacjorceys wage ces 231,069 98,915 74,950 44,374 66, 017 37.286 

AUGUST re cteraicin ee cloiore 232, 512 100, 946 86, 849 57,620 76,895 45, 527 

September 234,100 92,605 84,048 46, 469 80, 430 38,934 

October....5.. 0 ; 262, 415 94,783 78,281 39,501 70,797 31, 679 

November : 328, 443 108,175 83,750 38, 498 70,353 28.162 

December. .c.ccenc. ses 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61 219 35, 284 
1962—Janwarya...aesesshsee. 343, 460 109, 466 57,373 35, 946 

Pebruary............. 244,177 75, 220 56, 595 30, 459 8 546 22" 688 

ieee Meteors ofa¥a clela\eteravars 250, 908 81,790 60, 933 37,064 50, 161 27,365 

DEM eyopevaiolagstolcteyeiejsieleys 226,940 79,051 82,893 40,026 65, 841 29, 194 








ee eS ee ee Eee 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 
DURING APRIL 1962. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
ee ee ee 
=e 


Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping. .....................0ececeeeee 
WORCSUPY,. ance ais cistamiacies ois citte w Setrienalseme cen Nemo cme Cue e ce scales 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells 
Metal Mining Brsonsa calc caoseeie cu mcanece enero aationnfuns 
RUGISER A cc tissatrorystnere’s sa osclele sities ocala onloicz catenins 
WNon-MetaluManing aces ceacetencauen nite oak ener 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. : 
PLOSPOCUINE wicteiareicteis « oeislstos cea cis wienione calor osiskiieedewlowts 


Man nlacturingd oerce stocaece screenees cerca ve Doce eee 
Roods andiBeverazess cocic setulae sudo meena oc< ation uiteniee 
‘Tobacco and! Tobaceo Products® «..<.0<qesic sic sacs ewes ones 
Rubber Products scares stesis steptantsir cis ok leecien oa caeenaananeee 
heathen Products an cater ote «aioten ee sinye se ainisle sare cldeiseielwarentelae 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
Glothing (bextilerand tur) iasjonseteiasis's ane citalctare are neisioteie teres cieecores 
Wood Products 
Paper Products 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................00% 
iron and ‘Steel /Productsy.\. ss seeeaesieme tacos cekcccsoneecssee 
Pransportationub: qiripiment, -aaecee.-ccclemee cw oacieioneinee sie oo 
INon-Herrous: Metal Products wa aagec ccs casanaciciisnsme ccecenmee 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. ..............ccccceeeecees 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............cccecececseceeeecs 














Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 
KEransportatloneens sce serie oeen eee eens aes 
ESEOTR OS « aveiarece eja:ecers aVerarerath lode elas asorewinieie aro faisiaeiniaveioniviainieioers 
CGmam Univer bron Sayre sie, daicisiielsis ees aeeie eras wile vaca eke 


PaplicsWeiity Operation. c/o cccae ss. cortiteecicle ae cecawe scans 
PTAC Cae treet) a ier wie aie sin iaiei ais /o\ee eran #1 lelelete Osis sls o Sle we iaie ae ae HS ie 








Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. .................00 eee eee 


SS ORV ECO taesyg ices sisvatatssecercieteisca) aia sieieye1eisva)aianavas voles ste/oisye evelaya slayerenniaveteieiostevele 
Commiunityor Public Services <.éise:cce:2/sysfs/a'e/0;sce:e:sisis\alereie)eco!v/ejelelere 
Goyernment Service <cios sisaicca sass wicinre e(eraieieiorniere ls -eceieiovelece wclwyoters 
RR EGFEALION SOTU IGS cet caielars wiaaie ciate vis = apotete ase aisle rsictes tettelalevous svete 
BUSINESS SET-VACO apie ca srais (ew ayaiviectne Gis eins eieteisiersre binteleraaisla owen 
PersOnsih SOL VAC. aresalciacc ess a) ecavele!s £Gis1n aTacw/ofris eis ecoswrayelavalsva eielorev urs wie 


GRAND TROTVAD ei scictesicsinna si otvie ts sdislelestaiseleitelee nae 
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Male 


2,636 
1,561 
1,237 


1,464 
4,943 


65,841 


Female 


322 
28 


55 
15 
22 
2 
0 
16 


7,304 
1,288 
36 

64 
332 
397 
1,834 
265 
224 
591 
442 
250 
206 
482 
100 
15 
279 
499 


173 
104 
69 


358 
201 

30 
127 


53 


5,430 
1,154 
4,276 


938 


14,533 
1,368 
778 
229 
737 
11,421 


29,194 


Total 


21,471 
2,646 
54 

203 
576 
852 
2,325 
1,995 
1,173 
1,171 


16,364 


95,035 


Change 
from 


April 1961 


100 


3,871 
692 
3,179 


203 


6,848 
304 
+ 2,054 
+ 229 
+ 754 
+ 3,507 


++ to F4t + +4tt+ +44 44444444 ttt frrdte + 4+ 
s 


+22, 681 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT APRIL 36, 1962 (1) 


(Sourcz: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 











Registrations for Employ ment 





Occupational Group 













Male Female _ | Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..............0-0ceeeeeeeeecereeeeee 8,575 1,998 10,573 
Clerical Workers 19,644 48, 898 68, 542 
Sales: WOrkersicmaccec meee meci pile telclsdiae 8, 862 19, 060 27,922 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. . 43, 695 28,750 72,445 
PRLTTN CYAN Me as ene eae ie ovis eo acge9 Vin cies. obec Maren eras) AUCs Canaan + 2,858 55 2,913 
Agriculture, Fishimg, Forestry (Ex. log.) io..c.cs0s so etectcceece res ene 6,061 693 6,754 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workersic:, 4... c..0c0cretevess bauevebeswee enn 240,935 19, 468 260, 403 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco). ...........0c.02csecee ence 1,938 762 2,700 
ED Ox tUlese CLOUT, Ob Ca. gee cc cp vaya dais Mein v= ar Pept aiewe sane cielo eens 2,869 11,195 14,064 
Lumberiand lumber products .isi.. ds .cmesg ques ape oes es ne mcealewba cee e 44,940 124 45,064 
Pulpy papers (NGL. MrinGmNT eee oo, actos terete toisveriaeaincieels aie eee nlemeiecieise 1,287 507 1,794 
heather and leather products. ..c.aesstes dvs sles omen sia notte: seme cee 11,235 1,225 2,460 
Stone, clay and Glass MTOAUCESs .c dase drerae aivwlasv ne ae ee calcio even sneer 728 33 761 
(Metalworking. dorterc bea eta orctoiore) a Nels tembeteios esters terra atte e eke rotararntaaieeiee 15,891 952 16, 843 
PSC GICAL ees Sears cxesctes teeeen eins Sioa ottose Aetrers ap aatsleayee tie caterer etoaiema nies 3,377 1,040 4,417 
Transportation) SG UIPMEMb sce cc secs ec.c eects. dni sae eee dee Maines ee 609 46 655 
NEcra a eee  seteeo ae varcis's e scanbers tote ara a's steve opaetys asthe oer Baa he Reema ee aces ae 2200 ATE eee ee ee 3,225 
(CONS brUCtiONE te a. cceis de ctinys sashes ety aneecster ste mbea ere aia amesmerne wes Fa 63, 337 12 63,349 
Transportation (except seamen)..... wae 5 51,123 138 51,261 
Communications and public utility. . 1, 400 3 1, 403 
EE ERAS MIG IEEL VECO, 5, choo Rite ies cast ameg hinderance aaos oo ae eee diotaee 6,134 2,031 8,165 
Other skilled and semi-skilled... 5... cncemesas send vianessdecihescseuak 29,481 1,059 30,540 
EU GUGW CU ey ears tel telah cemetery s(aseis oretesebasy sine is sae Aeteies Gai eieie einoleie ntee 5,746 332 6,078 
PANT OM GICOB pert yoic) seis nike afenttovere, ovcvius afore ctetalarsvera lars ata eye ayn stave ere ere e esas aye 7,615 9 7,624 
Wins kere daw orkers sayayyjsrsis coi cpoyesestes ose afo sisters ores CORINA ea AAR ECS OF 165, 469 27,629 193,098 
Hoodia tobaCeO:rsajqee eins cine vonto eetrereeta creo more ayn bee TRI saat 6,749 9,247 15,996 
humberandiumiber products. sjacicc. sce scsiesisclate nonieecrmreneea scent 22, 896 373 23, 269 
Metalworking we See eB cies BEACehoisloss Posy cuahi aL eyare eed rarete Pisa Heavoraieneaie Shigeo: oe ia 583 6,754 

ONSULUGUION Sater sicrots iocchetrtsis)aieieieavolere: harilerts.+ sii e aa aate nace cei meee A045 Sentai an er 87, 

@thernmslkilledaworkerstes. scoseeshs tone hase nc dias sheared pond nee 41,708 17, 426 Brae 
GRAND YT O TAG ry care stances stetavacsisicen sat ata (are dio eterna arte pereys 496,099 146,551 642,650 











@)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ee 






































































a) Previous Oe Qa) Frevigus 
Office Year ce : ear 
Apia | April 28, April 39, | april 28, 
1961 1961 
Newfoundland................... 26,718 28,287 || Quebec—Concluded 
Wormer Broolkl.astas cto snk eae 5, 873 6, 166 Spree Le oiesina a NUts teleiotere tee ate pee ei 304 
Grand’ Paliscs cocci eee 3, 166 3,360 OPE) sccsen Perec Oh eee ; . 
St. Joha's pate ew iaeveie wiaiehieve wavelet’ 17,679 18,761 ‘Thetford Mines .*...itns.se cet es L747 2,330 
eETOIs- Rivieres eee eaten eee 5, 447 6, 437 
Prince Edward Island............ 4,741 5,195 Walid Oni 5 dich sitontssrtea ties. 3,426 3,594 
CHarlottetown....¢ee es ceecc oon: 2,930 3,125 Valley field = 259 2 .ic birachainteeeeees 2,634 2,926 
SuINIMErsidetsseseesse ce se se ee eee 1,811 2,070 ane ae SESE OORT Heth aes 2, Ag z i fF 
le St. ‘Georges.4.%51000065.5 sles ji : 
INOVS Scoble cece eter thhekis 32,891 37,617 
Ra hoPaE MS coc cndmenctnaakan 1,295 i278 I) Ontario... 28, 2a. ce. ae 183,621 | 236,781 
i 1,768 2,225 aipenio Saree = aiaim salen" syatelt ales asx alates ‘ pu ‘ at 
la ifat seach ste be eet 5,890 7,030 AITIO. 3.5 eerie ra aster arate ; ; 
Titec Kratos clsctiseite sweetie tS 1,327 1,291 Bellewalle: 280s oaeanh occteceenen 1,909 2,566 
Kentvaillaecacckitel ie cee 3,125 3,940 Brace brid Pere nein 6 o's oe aes 1,502 1,800 
TTVErPOO lace ees uae een eaten elie cleats 722 896 pes Eerie hern RE hon Ue ie i iG P ae 
TAB DOW cclcceeicie nine een es 8, 755 4,726 PANGOLA Mma ceialhro wk. ceiNetrs A , 
oe Rice eERSE RENCE 1,149 1, 468 Brockville Sls sents a 787 851 
SVUUNOVE Ree 6 crea ake EE LES 7,067 7,002 Carleton Place........ : 303 456 
Sydneye Mines i2ccc. weiss eels wise sos 1,892 2,163 Chatham..... , 2. 08 3,008 
SES URO si’ tcc nietecsis eiainlete lek Glave Mess 2,250 2,647 ee, ae ee He a 
Kar IMOUneumee kaakeekekeeEah , 651 2,851 OO ert /o'eaivje's tele le’s eietcsteloers ; 
aa oo Cocalo he oa ak 3,370 4/040 
New Brunswick. ..:sbicssiccok sc 33,047 39,795 BIN OG AKG! <cicseieerstassheinieterelstersnsiatts 700 560 
IBschiitatncemere eter chmio tis: 4.932 5, 669 Hort Hire BNE oc cossteriotstetete te akelrclo oy j is 
Campbellton: r.stcten ces cle ete stale 3,048 3,555 Fort Frances oe eben ones ae Dane 
Bdmundstonsjc.sss esses ec eS 2,606 3, 557 Wort: Williaa Sek oie vee te wee es i : 
Fredericton. . eile oe 2,561 3,241 rat PER AERBE.. «.cleretaictentelete etioilohe 1,065 2; 308 
Minto.. ee 709 ar peenons oe oH 
Rais Saheteisteeteta lets a's chalets 7,562 8,532 OCLGLIGINS SS iees:s7e-cheraratetetateletotutsts <tais 
aes tees aeeibekacisinlayeLeisiniaiaxe 3,109 3,977 Guelph occcacauarbriancguenussoan 1,620 2,585 
MAING DORM: satecocie e/e0)o ari- 2y0,0°3is/ 5-6 4,036 4,695 Pls mitlton: 26 sisvehceaieiepeisicisias esoe 12,851 18,414 
St. Stephen. 1,568 2,236 Hawkesbury...........s.s0s0000. 980 1,093 
Giincee rn Wee A icine 769 973 || Kapuskasing.............c.s0s0., 2,295 | 2,087 
WGGURLOCK 55 acziacereais va woraip's;o'sce sic 2,147 2,653 Kingston “es i Seapets * 230 23 
Stojs chaveteleve. ete (acs Ores yiak Sie 206, 296 246,018 Kirklan IED for ctw 74. axa Stoiecals se shane ; 
GCA 0 ae ca 3,526 | 3,142 || Kitohener..........0.02.c2.000 0s 2,580 4,145 
Rey ea eg 808 929 DLGamMiIngton ss ici naw acsinadane ones 
Benes Pee 1,260 1,420 Tariana ys Sen ccna. een ee 721 877 
Beau Barnois ici cccewssccccsn veces 1,228 eee reeves secrete ci ach OnE een aonb Stas sovehs , ae ne 
AEN Nahalare's wicistere'a cise 1,565 1, 861 OU GONK Ga tecinctis aoe dabeen trac. set A ‘| 
jeer PURE FRE Se Ve orc 3/499 3,569 Long Branch. .........s.ccsee00" 3,594 4,609 
SHARCIOE: Koos anentaccnkaeesecneea 2,381 oe ane co UGt ROLLS cs DEN aR Ais orate wit we ae 
i AEMLU Teche sic irreyeh Glove < esche Sa 3, 250 4 SPANOS: <. . Kesar esos swaaswer 
Ce i 489 po5ll  Momtlet cms ceeee. cc 1,368 | 1,981 
TG EAS, Aa szjceee os, eleiets eee tiecciieie 2,779 3,196 Niagara, Ballsinc.s «sie sutsewtnaee nace a Aer 
sudvallashenamacireacniacs 2,584 2, 583 North: Baveasscctumsechiadainn ces ; i 
Fr phat oe. 818 961 Oaleaills starese doce naeecn stones 642 1,075 
BIDDAMN, .vsccsvccccesooccsccsces| OL8/| ¥YOL]| Uakvulle...... 1.047 1 
Sl S agar iriss caine eas saws 1,693 1,756 Os oe ars ectip raves osrecies avontelaissatslers A a 
pmed seep RUN os at 2,013 2, 425 Oshawa Fore gaa eee 3,879 5, 175 
sats , 409 s EV WU As cco. a'av dais sopaichalen wteverein\ers coteiscata’s ; : 
Beer eee 4304 4.900 || Owen Sound...........s0c0cs0ees 1,507 2,022 
ealche ee aaa 5, 140 Parry Sound........0.cecceeseees 2 i » oe 
Jonquiére....... 3,346 3, 487 Pembroke.. Cee : 1453 844 
ae 1,049 d er : 
Lees sie 2,770 2,963 Peterborough : 3} a 4, refs 
co Soho war ll) Boeken ee ‘| 5,912] 6,070 
oe Ville: Sete 9.0 tise} 1,385 1,620 || Port Colborne............0.0.00- 940 1 27 
Mecce.., pa ts. 734 715 Prescott eee 875 040 
aie eel: SNES Ey RR nk ho 2,116 Rentrewaascurcnee feancrenders ce 
Mee ee eee 4330 4,621 St. Catharines 4,138 5,073 
Meee 1-030 | 1,980 || St: Thomas. ..0000000000000000 1058 | 1.544 
iene UN Sh gs sob eae a aietls asdiavb¥a tasdvocevoreCararavarave 2 ’ 
Co x 2606 3,159 Sault Ste. Marie................. 2,732 3, 994 
EN aes eens ; 6, 108 IMMCOOs Aor acsisiajaiv ate areata eines ; ; 
ee O14 D649 Sioux Lookout...........sec0eee 398 497 
Peed 11056 | 1,521 || Smiths Falls. <..0...0..0 0c, 505 | 606 
ey EE MOS, 16,310 TAUOL dew arematceamien'aninasielaaes ' 
Eee ne PRN EE. 8 O02 5,980 || Sturgeon Falls................+.- 1,008 1147 
Rea rar a eee eRe : 7,845 Sid burys cae escee oe ait ; : 
Hoberr du Moup eee neekne ee ar 2,580 Tillsonburg.......+..seseseeeeees 2 = : i” 
ene ee 5,021 | 5,805 |) Timmins. .00000000000 Bir] 2708 
Sie eae des Mo... “ore le rea ee ui3| 904 
ee er ote ercaey ers 2'066| 2/698 || Walkerton..............s.0sss00- 723 | 1,044 
Ste. Thérase......0.+-+s2seee00s oe ripe vi 589 108 
Dts LVAGINGE sarc asic cecieecieieles s Heed 2 543 Wolland 2, 1 47 2 568 
SP neR ors 11652} 2,400 || Weston... 3,455 | 4,707 
ae mene eats 9’ B64 3727 Windsor : 9,318 0,998 
OPU-“LICS. cc ccc ccc cccccscccccssccs a 
SHA WANIGAM sof eisieiicisiee heise diaise 5,316 6, 273 Woodsto: 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


eee 














Q Previous Q) Erevious 
Office : Year Office 5 ear 
April 30, | April 28, April 30, | April 28, 
1962 1961 1961 
Mamitobaliewene sites c.ateieveieiversces 32,053 32,500 || British Columbia............-..-. 63,141 76,946 
STAM GOM sists aise vc s)ei8 aistaccwes vais ni 2,762 2,913 ChilliwaGicot in. sles cisteacsiaiieiisiane- 1,585: 1, 834 
HS) yap last emer ote foterele vais reisrelesoraratelerets 2,153 2,078 Courtenay...... sre 752 1,086 
lim EV Oneme tice eesisteersel rele felews avers eis 235 277 Cranbrook....... ws 1,497 1,531 
Portage la) Prairies. cciei.-iciceiciss 1, 462 1,428 Dawson Creek acm sietetie cietescveiciois:s\ 1,813 1,747 
FISTN@ TBS aeletatefors toe eseeresa[eieleioviste/aios/> 551 496 ED) WT CATNS foes sisiels eo ieisis isielo ele) arwrates 590 708 
NW LTATDN OD soates sistals) eresminccis heise steals ccs 24, 890 25, 308 Kamiloopsracmrininieeiletieseleieiereisisi« 1,766 1,490 
Fee lo wien geaneirici nist atateteiots ofeveisie(oie sia 1,336 1,510 
Saskatchewan...................- 22,416 22,796 Kbit csp oe avelotofe otetate otctlolereioie sta) 139 234 
REUSE OSV AML rcratettesePA CRIN leis cue akoratel31 tote 481 537 Missions Cathy aeroleis slegeteisieisiosis(eiieice 967 1,194 
MULOVGIMINSEL esi esleide ener oes 06 627 681 IN MATIN Os rears ares cols. efetoto ole ola!sieieieisiel« 804 1,224 
MM G0Se Jaws. cer ss <ciciciseida isiaiaieisias 1,645 1,712 ING S080 J, ccreteiaiz'a wisiaiglatelawia eves =.c/>(e) 1,182 1,220 
North Battleford... .ce.<600000. 1,542 1,541 New Westminster 9,007 10,204 
EP LINCS pATDOLG. s.c.s:c.csere 1 oii ob 00s 3418 2,860 Penticton vue tielone sa cwecece 1,397 1,881 
Veg tna teem bpremirsreetvsierersisvertis sislasves 5,195 5, 325 Port Albernt jh). «vi ces so nesiemcn'as 675 790 
Sas laGOON ee Hiecteiaticctnyacinwies sees 4,992 5, 400 Princes: GeOrg@e: ..<:seisisi oe wtoyriee, seis 3,228 3, 896 
Sywalyi Gurrentiecjeisciincte cisversis cist <0 920 823 Prince: IRUPEr th... ceaieletpisieiers's sieisisieis 1,851 2,051 
(WG y DUT cates oie anierie pec eae eieias 542 592 PTI COLOM as erecieeleveteiste te setoreiaie sisters 673 650 
LY OP ICHOI iter ois) ste bisiosienis cniiaie Sisiec 3, 359 8,020 Qiresnel’, Garpoct.ctsisatereiss cistene icieists 2,054 2,061 
PE TATA Sw etre thors sioteleraein's ataine stages 899 1,206 
AD Onba scree sere eaicisis wrassle(ojsi s/o 37,726 41,853 Vancouver 24,734 32, 420 
UB Lair Or @hrasyera ie eieiersisiersiei 8 s!si6 10) 917 841 Vernon) cerasaulsiomehiow sleiciecleesae 2,050 2,286 
Galgaryaninanicacte ce culsicsineee'e sates 9,636 11,816 Victoria 3,560 4,842 
DP rumilvelleri as casichiciionsyeraieicsis cir) ess 707 788 Whitehorse 582 881 
Bia) UNIMON GON aerate 1c) store s\escis sists 0 (eseis/¢1> 18,517 19,699 
HEE CLescorn gs vetstonete sonst eel sre fc. avave)seveyays 889 8285) CA NADA roa: po celocteter estes elect ies 642,650 | 767,788 
Gran det Prairie syejelee..2.+\o21s\s:eis96 1,716 1,753 
Lethbridge. cc .csiwt siciesesicions 2,374 2,767 Miales:,, ti stasycrocicteteetarete sie aretsisvels ole 496,099 | 594,904 
Medicine sHats 5.5. 0s0.210.2051sis102:5:0 1,161 1,259 
PVE GY TD GED ateaye eicioeioiaie.s, occesovoin/eisiate’e 1,809 2,102 Pemales yess cteis stare tetas siciste ois ies 146, 551 172, 884 
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Preliminary subject to revision. 


@)Includes 1033 registrations reported by the local office at Magdalen Islands. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Total Employed Claimants 
4,092,000 3,373,300 718,700* 
4,208,000 3,509, 500 698, 500* 
4,196,000 3,594, 800 601, 200* 
4,081,000 3,695,000 386, 000* 
3,991,000 3,722,300 268,700 
3,966,000 3,736,800 229,200 
3,987,000 3,757,700 229,300 
3,971,000 3,715,700 255, 300 
3,943,000 3,676,100 266, 900 
3,891,000 3,550,000 341,000 
4,126,000 3,412,990 713,100 
4,210,000 3,372,000 838,000 
4,247,000 3,374, 200 872,800 





a a 


* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS* CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 


NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 


AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, MARCH 30, 1962 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





oo eee ————0— 






































Number of weeks on claim March 
erties Fev s lat, 1061 
Tovince an ex = 

Claimants! 2 or | 34 | 58 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Over | Postal eres 
Gana rreeeiescislesce secrets 687,450 |118,369 | 54,714 |100,227 |119,548 |136,625 | 68,815 | 89,152 44.0 837,961 
Males orticppatiyaie osc 547,100 | 96,644 | 44,270 | 81,000 | 95,793 116,649 | 55,081 | 57,663 48.0 670,517 
Wemaleiy cn. ccc ecies 140,350 | 21,725 | 10,444 | 19,227 | 23,755 | 19,976 | 13,734 | 31,489 28.2 167,444 
35,990 3,239 2,027 5,706 7,966 | 11,188 3,081 2,483 84.0 36,626 
34,035 3,058 2,212 5, 434 7,566 | 10,840 2,905 2,020 85.3 34,622 
1,955 181 115 272 400 348 176 463 60.2 2,004 
6,906 327 254 640 1,553 2,900 807 425 77.6 6,999 
5,819 262 197 555 1,341 2,524 660 280 80.3 5,981 
1,087 65 57 85 212 76 147 145 63.7 1,018 
43,371 8,887 2,385 4,858 8, 822 9,012 4,080 5,327 54.7 47,539 
38,119 8,250 2,012 4,195 7,861 8,217 3,584 4,000 56.4 41,906 
5,252 637 373 663 961 795 496 1,327 42.6 5,633 
38, 536 5,297 2,670 5,435 7,588 9,896 3,740 3,910 72.6 43, 262 
32,932 4,809 2,381 4,834 6,611 8,745 3,109 2,443 75.6 37,345 
Female 5,604 488 289 601 977 1,151 631 1,467 54.8 5,917 
Quebeeicennmurtccryaaracite’ 207,675 | 36,221 | 18,174 | 33,312 | 34,181 | 41,199 | 19,161 | 25,427 45.1 267,570 
Miniter tee trcrcp ante, avalefocs 171,116 | 29,547 | 15,460 | 28,822 | 28,994 | 36,310 | 15,497 | 16, 486 49.0 219, 730 
Hema ales yeeyarasisvseiersess 36,559 6,674 2,714 4,490 5,187 4,889 3,664 8,941 27.3 47,840 
Ontianiojascenrmatesese ses ss 195,136 | 34,840 | 15,999 | 27,786 | 32,401 | 34,092 | 20,531 | 29,487 26.1 248,515 
IMG Aen ance sect ea 143,506 | 26,453 | 11,877 | 20,516 | 23,561 | 27,108 | 15,626 | 18,365 27.9 184,615 
Pemale. i ccc cae: 51,630 8,387 4,122 7,270 8,840 6,984 4,905 | 11,122 21.0 63, 900 
Manitobarasnrimacnivieearer 33,777 4,995 2,765 5,589 6,657 6,627 3,278 3,866 35.2 36,960 
IMs et Atiac ncstcrece sears 26, 262 3,962 2,136 4,215 5,100 5,477 2,639 2,733 40.1 29,543 
Pemeleniaseecs ossen 7,515 1,033 629 1,374 1,557 1,150 639 1,133 17.9 7,417 
Saskatchewan............ 24,867 2,911 1,714 3,512 4,857 5,775 3, 264 2,834 53.7 26,649 
IMIG. eoiean eiswiedidalers 19,762 2,318 1,361 2,731 3,722 4,970 2,794 1,876 58.7 21,841 
Bemiale: vaesiteia narsreioe 5,105 593 353 781 1,135 815 470 958 34.5 4,808 
SAUD OLN a ae ratecmioisreietere cere > 37,878 9,030 3,545 5,957 6,373 5,854 3,429 3,690 64.1 43, 567 
Wale te ctraicenarwaceires 30,049 7,590 2,863 4,528 5,112 4,920 2,739 2,297 66.5 34,825 
Wer Ale wayverssseeacros 7,829 1,440 682 1,429 1,261 934 690 1,393 54.9 8,742 
British Columbia 63,314 | 12,622 4,881 7,432 9,150 | 10,082 7,444 | 11,708 32.9 80,274 
IM alewse eer : 45,500 | 10,395 3,771 5,170 5,925 7,548 5,528 7,163 36.7 60,109 
Hemale vecsaicsessaccss 17,814 2,227 1,110 2,262 8,225 2,534 1,916 4,540 23.4 20,165 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT 


MARCH, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


BY PROVINCE, 




















Claims filed at Loca! Offices 
Province 

Total* Initial 
Newioundlandiin $e; sad t. oc. co ck. 7,142 5,459 
Prince Edward Island......... 1,108 929 
INOvia Beau jesus nes eas ee eke 14, 233 7,338 
News Brunswaicke? 5/0... Sette S| eS 10,963 8, 439 
Quebee.: 4... hee Pa ek. Soest oe 67, 683 50,431 
CONTA OLR be ERR ond oth tasecc a. cB abces. 68, 868 46,725 
Manitoba. Pees. ee eae ee. 10,350 8,127 
Baskatchewanecece (ee wae kee. Cun 6,595 5,312 
Alberta... SHAE so oo SA ns Sa 14,169 10,048 
British Columbiasc& . 48h... 3.8. 4b. 24,702 ; 14,855 
Total, Canada, March 1962............. 225,813 | 157,663 
Total, Canada, February 1962........... 205,643 | 146,232 
Total, Canada, March 1961.............. 259,399 | 182,980 








Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 
ee ee eee 








ae Not 
Total Entitled . 
Renewal | Disposed to ates Pending 
oft Benefit Banefht 
1,683 7,258 6, 250 1,008 2,003 
179 1,040 940 100 342 
6,895 13,982 12,729 1,203 2,974 
2,524 10,398 9,250 1,148 2,914 
17, 252 69,895 60, 209 9,686 17, 488 
22,143 70, 966 60, 939 10,027 15,033 
2,223 10,295 8,993 1,302 2,027 
1,283 6,712 5,880 832 1,412 
4,121 14,511 12,505 2,006 3,042 
9,847 24,037 20,541 3,496 6,029 
68,150 229,044 198, 236 30, 808 53, 264 
59,411 217,144 183,545 33,599 56,495 
76,419 252,245 224,150 28,095 70,132 


a ee lle 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 50,753. 


7 In addition, 52,401 revised claims were dis 
appeals by claimants. There were 11,841 re 


posed of. Of these, 5,987 were special requests not granted and 2,662 were 
vised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Amount of 
Province Wes Hence 
$ 
148, 471 3,565,525 
35,146 754,106 
170,318 3,922,160 
149,074 3,324,348 
813, 539 20,413,939 
830, 839 20,314,954 
147,896 3,612,411 
115, 767 2,836,453 
146, 837 3,728,122 
British Colum pia eeemee rr ee lee ee che seer a, heen... enn 2 re PaaS 252,866 6,354,595 
3 
Rotal Canady Maron 1002) 2 sue critestliceoe be acer nk to en ames eae 2,810,753 68, 826,61 
Poth | Canadas bebritaryol 06a: eee tena nee sos ao Dee meee cae eee seer ace See 
AL Otal  Cannda MMargiilO6l era en sbca iaiiam atte aa cits eemtealalaaiimmenractee Meee 3,551, , 187, 
* “Weeks paid’”’ represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month, 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
emmy 


Health Recre- 
Transpor- mone ; aoe a 
tation ersona an 

Care Reading Alcohol 


—_— Total Food Housing | Clothing 











1957— Year 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958— Year. 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959— Year. 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960— Year... 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961—May... 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
June. 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
July. 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
August 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
October jee scursapemeicin es 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
November sciieinecre oie 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
December.....00e00+008- 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—January...........0002005 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
W@DTUALY.. 6016 0 ois eveje 019.5101 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
Miarehis is. cfateteiericseieteisis/evsi« 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
April pmeriacteltitverriciects 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 i759 
INL aa yea ocetetrerrinteisvereisieicisteielets 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1962 





































1957 Weighted 
(1949=100) 
A 

ll Items Healt Recre- | Tobacco 
; @) ; . . an ation and 

April March April Food | Housing | Clothing} Transp. Personal} and __ | Alcoholic 

1961 ae 1962 i 

1962 Care | Reading |Beverage 
St. John’s, Nfld..| 1°6,8 116.7 117.4 11252 11353) 111.8 12371 154.3 151.4 98.9 
Halifax Paste a) ois) a 12 .5 129.7 130.0 121.9 133.8 123.3 139.3 160.1 163.1 123.9 
Saint John..... in 129.) 130.8 131.1 125.0 1sl.1 121.3 143.6 179.9 150.1 124.3 
Montreal..... water dese ‘ 130.1 130.5 130.3 133.9 106.7 160.8 164.2 141.0 118.7 
Ottawa.... 129 | 131.0 131.7 125.1 137.3 118.4 154.1 162.7 142.6 124.4 
Toronto. 130. 131.7 132.1 123.7 139.5 L07,'6 134.3 156.0 182.2 122.5 
Winnipeg.... a S27 59 128.3 128.9 127.9 128.8 Tat 132.5 172.0 138.7 120.6 
Saskatoon-Re ..| 124.8 126.7 127.3 123.7 126.9 126.9 135.7 144.3 146.3 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary| 124.5 125.0 125.5 119.7 126.9 120.1 130.2 161.1 141.4 119.5 
Vancouver......... 129.9 129.2 129.2 124.7 134.2 116.7 187.3 150.1 146.4 121.0 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in pri ime i i 
i prices over time in each cit 
actual levels of prices as between cities. Shear and shame ot bared teponinere 


®t. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
()Revised in line with 1957 Family Expenditure Survey. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 
—_————————————————————————————E—— 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 











Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year peceining || Strikesand | Workers po ee ae 
Be Vent Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
LO 6 Tae et Rn ha te ees a 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 880 0.14 
ODS eee neem ete er me ee | Ae | 253 262 112/397 2,872,340 0.24 
a as sedis elec So ee 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
LEGO Meer MMR Se ed 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
IG lagen cin ie et em RU 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
ACG ICRA rile ee eee sy nee Ck 20 32 6, 437 67, 880 0.07 
: May Riise Pe Oe MC. 9 oN 35 50 12/182 106, 320 0.10 
Taio ee ee, 2 a 22 39 12; 404 127.790 0.12 
Tah ee ra oat a Oe 28 41 8,806 94,680 0.09 
Naatis tae eee eR mer cele once 32 47 8,347 64,660 0.06 
September... 32 53 10,647 105,080 0.10 
October..... 30 56 40, 400 416, 660 0.38 
November. i 24 49 11,059 122/100 0.11 
ID Sep In DEM Neer hicaenisicniese nestor 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
MTanUaryae teeter mee oie ee 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
re are ae 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
Marchi eee reenter k ae 30 46 12,426 143, 800 0.14 
Eri ea it na ee 18 40 12,328 142/770 0.14 





*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


























APRIL 1962, BY INDUSTRY APRIL 1962, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes, | wears |) Mane 
Workers Man- + ase ‘a 
Industry pe Involved} Days Jurisdiction aa Involved] Days 
ered ta eats bette Newioundland <2:.25.cpallls ndzes.c.dalls.o0cateas el valeeaeee 
ee yt Roy aletdved ee |e lees 
Manufacturing.......... 19 6,197 | 86,890 Nova Scotia............ 2 1,100 520 
Construction.........:.. 10 3,086 33,450 fon bra kee Oa 2 , oar ma eae 
Tae. & utilities..... i at A Quebee..,..cceeetasureats Fe 10 fa 
wee | ee : 
a eee 457 |" "2,850 1 s00 | 1,950 
Public administration...].......... [ose eeeeeeefeee cece ees to 3270 
All industries....... 40 12,328 142,770 1 800 8,800 
All jurisdictions. ... 40 12,328 142,770 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 



































APRIL 1962 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Endustey, Tose Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Union orkers 1, ~ 
Employer Involved = PN CCHE teu Result 
Location April |mulated Date 
Met Fuel 
Old sydney Colliony, Mine Workers Loc. 4544 950 220 220 | Apr. 26 |Suspension of maintenance 
Sydney Mines, N.S. (Ind.) Apr. 27 |crew~Return of workers 
pending decision of adjust- 
ment board. 
MANUFACTURING 
Rubber : 
Firestone Tire and Rubber, Rubber Workers Loe. 113 156 620 620 | Apr. 23 |Piece-work rates~ Return of 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (200) Apr. 26 |workers. 
Textiles 
Canadian Celanese, Textile Workers’ Union 1,900 | 38,000 | 62,380 | Mar. 17 |Wages, hours, Rand formula, 
Drummondville, Que. oc 4sbu(A eC LO, 9) So Ts Ni ea all ceerecenematets health plan, seniority~ 
/CLC) 
Knitting Mills E 
Nova Scotia Textiles, United Textile Workers 150 300 450 | Mar. 30 | New piece work rates follow- 
Windsor, N.S. Loc. 159 (AFL-CIO Apr. 4 |ing installation of automatic 
/CLC) machinery~ Return of work- 
ers pending further negotia- 
tions. 
Wood : : 
Western Plywood (Alta.) Woodworkers Loc. 1-207 119 | 2,460 | 4,090 | Mar. 15 |Wages, hours, union security 
Edmonton, Alta, (ABE-CIO/CEG)) i tee eencr ~ 
Primary Metals 
Barber Die Casting, Steelworkers Loc. 4153 115 120 240 | Mar. 30 |Grievance procedures~ Re- 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 3 |turn of workers. 
Machinery 
Rockwell Mfg., Moulders Loc. 92 165 | 3,300 | 3,300) Apr. 3 |Wages~ 
Guelph, Ont. (ABE CTO/CEC)I Tat ees nee 
Transportation Equipment 
Chrysler Corporation, Auto Workers Loc. 444 3,000 | 36,000 |123,000 | Feb. 19 |Wages, fringe benefits~17¢ 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 18 Jan hr. increase over a 3-yr. 
period improved fringe bene- 
ts. 
CoNSTRUCTION 
Associated General Contrac-|Carpenters Loc. 1805 300 1,350} 1,350 |} Apr. 3 |Wages~6¢ an hr. increase 
tors of Saskatoon, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 9 |immediately, 5¢ an hr. Apr. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 1, 1963. 
Builders Association of the|Building Workers Federa- 2,500 | 30,000 | 30,000 | Apr. 12 ‘ki iti ~ 
Eastern-Townships, tion (CNTU) : _ Ss Mop hinge sebad Sas, wader 
Sherbrooke, other centres, Que. 
Transp. & Uriitims 
Transportation 
Various trucking firms, Teamsters Loc. 106 (Ind.) 800 | 8,800 | 8,800] Apr. 16 |Wages in a 3-yr. contract~ 
QuebecandiOntariog. 5 | Biliet 99 | meted (|) MR Sie a 
Various trucking firms, Teamsters Loc. 106 (Ind. 700 | 8,000 000 | Apr. i = ~ 
Montscal other pointe, Que. ( ) 8, 00 oe re Wages in a 3-yr. contract 
Sprvice INDUSTRIES 
ore See : 
oyal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 445 | 2,540 |178,760 | Apr. 24*|/Wages, notice of lay-off ~ 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr Wage increase 23¢ an hr. 
immediately, 1¢in18months: 
seven days notice of lay-off 
after 8 yrs. 





|) A 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
* 1961 ve.) 


Gs 
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